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Art. r.-^THE RELATIONS OF ISLAM 
. , TO CHRISTIANITV, AND OF CHRISTIANITY 

TO CIVILIZATION. 


T he political condition of the Moslems Has beefti more 
influenced by tli^ir religion than that of Christian States, 
because tliejjj^ Civil Law is hgsed upon, aod partly laid down in, 
tjieir Scripture, like that of Jhe ancient Hebrews; but the 
Gospel is net a code of Civil Law ;tit,inculcates ohly religious 
and moral dujies ; therefore it became more easy to disregard 
and even to transgress, its precepts in ppjitics It certainly 
does not sanction religious persecutions and wars, horrible 
punishments of culprits, and other acts flagrantly c5ontradicting 
the spirit of it, u^iich have been and are Still being perpetrated 
wherever Oiristian nations obtain ascendancy; for all that, 
IToweve?, they ^lave gradually emerged from barbarism and 
attained civilization. This, as wdll as the fact that the ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks and Romans had 
developed a high state of^culture and left monuments of litera- 
ttire, aicIwtectSle, science and art, at which evert the present 
a^ looks withe amazement, shows that even so beautiful a 
religion as thai^of Christ is not qua non q( civilization, 
although but few impartial men will deny that it has been 
1[avoflrable to the development of it, as attafned by the most 
advanced nations up to tliis time. If, then, Eiiropeans could so 
accommodate the tenets of their religion to their political and 
•social exigencies as actually to tranagress them whilst professing 
to adhere to them, dhd in spite of tT»e lapse of atges, evolvn a 
high civilization from th^ chaos of barbarism, it would seem* 
probable that Moslems could d<f so with their’s likewise* The 
bfilliant times of the Khalifates of Bagdad and Cordova, when 
the Moslems were Conquerors add representatives of civilization, 
hav6 long ago passed away, and in lieu of dictating the law 
to other nations, they must acc^t it from them, must associate 
with them, and must learn from therm A state 6f isolation 
means ruin, and the time has arriv# when thtftextssrepugnant 
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to progress, such as those concerning the dut^' to wage war# 
against infidels, to despise them, to lake blood-vengeance, &c., 
must gradually fall into abeyance. The belief, that Moslems 
must abjure Islam if they desire to enjoy the state of civiliza- 
. lion, possessed by Cliristians, is erroneous, and the idea that 
Islam is so fossilized as not to admit of as many modifications 
. in fAvour of progres 3 |as the Gospel has been made to undeigo^ 
for sa^ictionjng evil practices, js likewise erroneous. So far as 
individual cases are concerned, we can point to men who arc per- 
• fcctly educated, and therefore moral and civilized, and good 
Moslems, nevertheless, altlmugh perhaps they are not con- 
.sidered such by their Jess advanced co-religionists. But that 
Islam is incapable of chaTigc ought to be evident also from ihe 
multitude of its sects, wl)ich arc as numerous as those of the * 
Christians; but reforming and progressive sects are v. hat are now. 
needed. If the question—why so many abuses and vices flomish 
in otheiVise highly civilized Ciuistian countries, is met by the 
reply that in the defective historical development of those States, 
the Christian principle had never attained complete doininion, 
might it not be asseitcd nvith couaf reason, that the stagnation 
and decay of Mahomm^dan countiics is owing to* the fact of 
tlio purity of Islam having declined by Uie multiplication and 
deterioration of sccl;;^ wliich have brought Qn t^c'present state 
of disunion and weakness ? • 


Considering Islam fiom an entirely inoilcrn point of view, 

the Arabs established the first universities in J^.urope, which 
brought on the revival of learning, wiitcis a<cuse I^l,am oT 
being an impediment to civilisation, whereas it has strenuously 
promoted it. Far seeing sovereigns and govcrnois of provin¬ 
ces ordered the construction and maintenance of cbrnmercuil 
roads, and f>aid much attention to canals; fgricuffuie and 
trade flourished, and whole tracts, which hadibccomc bairow, * 
were transformed into cultivated fields. In S^ily the Aiabs. 
paid much attention to the cultivation of olives, and introduc^rd . 
also that of cotfon and sugarcane. In Spain the plaifls of 
Granada, Murcia#ind Valentia weic provided with reservoirs 
and aqueducts for'inigation, so that the country prodticed food 
in abundatice. The luxury prevalent in the palacds of wealthy* 
men imparted great vitality to handicrafts. The provinces 
of the Klmlifatc of Bagdad vied with ^ach ojhcr in the produc¬ 
tion of costly silk-stuff's. The Eastern provinces furnished cloths 
of wool, cotton, and silk, but Bagdad excelled in gold-embroicj" 
ery. Western Asia produced leather-work; the glass industry 
nourished in Syria, and the manufacture of paper in Egypt. 
Commerce prospered, caravans travelled by land in evep'^ 
direction, v^hilst ships laiden with merchandise sailed to India* 
N®verthel«S8, wlfilst all this industrial and commercial activity 
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•was being developed, the military profession held the first 
rank, all others being considered less honourable! 

Tiie most brilliant period of the history of the Arabs was in 
Europe the epoch of the Dark Ages, really an epoch of ignorance 
and of seivitude. When those Christian knights who were 
as brave as they were ignorant, followed millions of armed 
pil^iims to the East, led by teiigious eiflhusiasm, they ima- 
♦ gined thej' were going forth to fight barbarians scarcely wrtrthy 
to fall under their noble swoids. But they had to deal with a 
natio/i which was as valiant *as it was enlightened, and Arab * 
civilization triumphed over that formidable attack.**^ The first 
crii^dc under Peter the Hermit was a mi.se* able f.nlure,"resulting 
Jn his flight to Ct^nstantinople, and in^he extermination of* the 

• whole army. The succeeding ones were better organized, and 

• e^ablished among much rapine and bloodshed, the precarious 
tenure of several fortified places and of Jerusalem, which the 
crusaders held for nearly a century, when tliey lo.st the footing 
they li^d obtained in the Holy Lai\d, a footing which they were 
able to ictai^ only by mejois of a constant -supply of soldiers, 
treasure and victuals from England, R'ance. Geimagy, Hungaiy 
and Italy. The Christians, however, browglit back from the East 
ideas that ge^minate^ in Europe, and afterwards concuirefl^in 
the intellectual rwiva 4 . This was the best result of the crus idcs, 
and it bears most eloquent testimony to the providential direc¬ 
tion which social hLstoiy underwent in Europe from tliat time. 
At first the frusaciers condemned everything they saw, but when 
tjney became better acquainted with their s’urroundings, ihc)'' 
judged •differentTy. This may be fathered fiom the hi.stoiians of 
the crusade|, the first of whom speaks of everything Turkish as 
diabolic, u|hilst the later ones became more reconciled to the 
Moslems,^nd petition l^uruddin, Saladdin and otlicrs with 

^evident rdSpeeJt^ They not unfrequently represent Moslem 

* wfa^iriors as mod^s of chivalry and magnanimity, woilhy to be 
imitated by Christians. The crusadeus learnt fiom the Moslems 

-th»t people could he monos heists without being Christians, and 
Worn the Byzantines that there could be Christians wiijiout 
believing,in the Pope.* Thus the path for*a new and freer 
way of fhinking \ 9 as opened ; tl»e European world was gradually 
"being awakened from the numbness into which it had lapsed after 
the destruction of tlie old Roman civilization, and acquired 
seeds for developing a noiw one. It is well known how enlarged* 
and changed the minds of infiivlduals becomes after foreign 
liiavel, but at the time of the crusades, whole nations were on 

• their travels. After the sombre night of the tenth century, a 
frebfi and brilliant morning dawned on Europe. State# were 
put in order; education encouraged ; commerce an^ agriculture 

* Pitie Eisay on ihe Reciprocal Influence of Euicpcaft and Ualiaininadau 
Civilizatiuit. By £. Rehatsek, Bombay, 1877, p. 64. 
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revived, and human energy became active inlthe path of pro¬ 
gress. From 'that time European nations continued steadily 
to advance in civilization, making the gospel of vvoik 
their chief pursuit, whilst the adherents of Islam, gradually 
adopting that of relaxtion, soon fell back in the race, and 
became so powerless during the lapse of several centuries, that 
the Khalifates were Sll broken «up, and other powers supplanted 
them«* which are at present themselves in a state of decay : 
Turkey has lost some of its fairest provinces ; Persia has become 
almost a vassal of, Russia'*; Algiers and Tunis arc in the hands 
of the French ; Egypt is occupied by the English, and since the 
fall of the Moghul Empire, when India became a British posses¬ 
sion; the Moslem population has stood aloof, in proud and stub¬ 
born isolation, from all the advantages which education oiffered to 
it in common with the other inhabitants of this country. To suth 
a degree has this isolation been canied, that Government situa¬ 
tions have, to the almost total exclusion of the Moftems, been 
bestowed upon others. This Jhas gone on* till recent times, and 
they are now beginning to cast off tb^iii* lethargy ; <^hey have at 
last perceived that they mtjst become utterly mined unless the}” 
conform to the exigencies of the present age. * 

Nbbody who is acquainted with the tontents of the Qor^n 
will deny that it vs full of admonitions itrculcating viitue. As 
to the absurdities of Moslem scholastic theology, at which the 
finger of scorn is often pointed, they existed, and to a ceitain 
degree still exist, also in Christian theology. It is a^jo admitted 
that in all Mahammadan sects the veneration of God is enforcce^ 
and that the behaviour of the people in their mosques is'^ust as 
exemplary as that of Christians in churches. Travellqi-s, however, 
infer that much of the piety thus displayed is only, the effqct 
of habit and education, mixed with 'a good de^'l of Iwpocrisy ; 
but alas ! for poor human nature, such is the case also ainon^ 
ourselves. According to the well known verses of Locker :— 

We eat and (funk and scheme aiu^ ploS 
And go to church on Sunday, 

And many are afiaid of God 
And mote of Mrs. Grundy!;' 

The prohibition of intoxicating drinks inthe^oi&n acted,, 
and continues to act, beneficently upon tle,e followers of Islam, 
.there being no such habitual and wholesale intemperance among 
them as is general with the lowor classed of tKe town-population 
of Europe, where it became necessary to establish societies for 
counteracting the inducements to that vice, which are commonly 
encountered in every street and alley. . 

Polygamy is no doubt an evil; it is, however, not so generally 
practiced ac some travellers assert, and the QorAn does not 
enjoin nor, recommend it, but only permits it, although the 
piophct himself indulged in it. If polygamy be a pleasure, it is 
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bought dearly, bibcause constant domestic squabbles are ajmo^t 
unavoidable j they act, however, as a deterrent* upon others, 
and the poor who are unable to support several wives, natur¬ 
ally abstain from this licence, as well as nearly all the educated 
Mahammadans who have become enlightened by contact ^ith 
European civilization and appreciate the advantages of mono- 
gafliy. Mormonism, the estcrejence of Western civilization, 
shows that polygamy is not so utterly incompatible \wth it 
as some authors imagine. The facility of divorce also, so 
much objected to, and considered to 4 >e so detrimental to family 
life among the adliercnts of Islam, has of late been augmented 
to a^ prodigious extent in Europe as well in America. This 
jnnovatidn has not come from the ipast, but it is certain that 
the latter receivetfthe institution from the West, which is at 
pftjsent looked upon as something abominable. The Khalifs 
of Damascus obtained eunuchs for their harems, first, from 
the Byzantine empire, and those of Cordova from France ; 
we ought likewise yot to forget that up to very recent 
times, the qju'ef singers yj, the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome 
)yere eunuchs. „ • 

The institution of slavery, no doujpt, has contributed, in 
connection with other»deleteiious influences, to lower the morale 
of all who paW'onLzed, it, but it could Jje no very great 
obstacle lo civilization, as some of the most advanced nations— 
such as the English and the Americans—abolished it only during 
the present centu{y. Moreover, the domestic slavery of the 
East is perfect bliss in comparison with the hbrrors of plantation 
l?fe in/Jamaica, Lousiana &c.,*now happily extinct. The 
haidships of African slaves, which were sometimes teniblc, 
geneially epased as soon as they were sold into families whose 
members they^ecamc, •whilst those of the West Indian and 
South Amferictw human cattle began witli theiy working in 
* gangs on plantalfcons under the lash of overseers. In Virginia 
there are white jpen still living, whos(j occupation is gone, and 
-cousisted till the was, in the breeding and selling of negro child¬ 
ren, Tor^ exportation and sale in other States of the Union^for 
plantation labour. Th^ Southerners claimedifor all that to be 
as civilized as ofher nations ; and not only themselves but 
Y:ven their efergy were slaveholders, who defended the iniquity 
to the last, quoting i^ripture and the practice of the patriarchs 
to uphold it, altljpugh,among the latter the mildest fdrm •* 
of domestic slavery alone prevailed, regulated by paternal 
aythority and not by the lash. Nevertheless Eurbpeans often 
,wonder liow it comes that it is so difficult to convince Maham- 
maefans of the wickedness of ‘ilavery. Most of them kno^ only 
of slaves as servants in households, but when they hear of African 
man huntings, and Turkoman kidnappings, they natflrally recoil 
with horror from such cruelties just as Europeafis do.*' 
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• To insist that Islam is an intolerant •religion because 
Clu istifins have been, and are sometimes still, persecuted in 
Mahainmadan countries, is branding Chiistinity with the same 
stigma. Religious wars were undertaken against the Moslems ; 
a <;ontcst of 30 years raged on the continent between Catiiolics 
and Protestants ; men and women were burnt in England as 
well as in other portions of Eprope, because they happenecf to 
diffea from the stronger party on cei tain dogmas,—-they were 
called heretics and burnt. What shall we say of the so called 
Jew-baiting, the anti-Semitic moveroents in Russia, Germany, 
&c , which is by no means e^ttinct ? 

When* we considei,the great power of the Khalifs, and, the 
splendour of other courtl^fter tney had passed away—bspec’iallv 
those of Persia and Turkey which floutisheef after them—and 
ask ourselves what force it was that gave rise to them, flic 
reply can be no other than that it was the force of Islam 
whiclt’welded the Arab tribes into one nation, led them out 
of their deserts to overthrow dynasties and to found new 
empires. This spiiitual force h;tj|i declined so ^ittle*duiing 
mote than four centutics that, after 1258 when Hulagu lui^l 
sacked Bagdad and put;ai» end to the Khalifate of the Abas- 
siflts, the Mongols were gradually converted to, the leligion of 
the people they had conquered and be<;ame Moslems! Such con¬ 
versions are not on record in modem times, but it is well known 
that even at the present time, Mahammadan missionaries aie 
still very successful in Africa, in that Arab traders \^ho penetrate 
into the inteiior flequently induce whole tribes to make a profes¬ 
sion of their P^aith. In Chinti the province of Vunan Ts wholly 
Mnhammadan, whilst others*number many thousands of them. 
In British India the Moslem population amotui^ to forty 
millions atul is proselytizing. All thiS, hovvevei>*does^not im'ply 
political power, because, as such, Islam has becom® dishueiigated ; 
and during a series of centuiies its professors*have fallen bick* 
In the progress of civdisajiion. If it be aske^ why the civil* 
Nation of Islam jias declined, the reply is, because it was fsons- 
its Rcry beginning not a healthy civilization, tlie produc^iotf of’ji 
natural development It did not rise^lowly and steadily from 
small beginnings, but sprang into existeneef suddenly, as it 
were by #breery. The splendour of its towns wa*s not the fruif 
of centuries of labour, but the result of a •great usurpation by 
*\vai*, and, with the cessation of conquests, d<yay set in. 

Those Mahammadan prinAs who encouraged agriculture, 
commerce and industry, could alone lay a firm foundation,of 
civilization, and some had done 90 ; but their number was small, 
in comipaiisqn to those who cared only for conquest and plunder. 

Among those who did not, despotism pre- 
aecsy of people were oppressed and 

* the wealth displayed by the courts, the 


CftUsea of tfie 
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fiobles, and the*ofHccrs. was all axtorted IVom the lower classes, 
who appeared to live and to work only to support the luxury of 
their masters. The population lived in wretched houses built of 
mud-biicks dried in the stin, while the aristocracy revelled in 
palaces of stone and maible. This Is the reason why a .few 
ruins only remain on the sites of some of the most populous 
anolent cities. The isf/Ms of a ps^ace or of« mosque were alone 
left standing after a war» an inundation, or a fire ; the rest of 
the town being all converted into mounds of earth. Such was the 
case not only during the reig« of the* Khalifs, but also of the • 
Sasaftians and even the Assyrians ; the rfiisery and poverty 
of the cottages which suriounded the palaces has been for- 

f otfen, whilst the pomp and magnyTcence of the latter has 
een recorded in History. 

• •'It would be unfair to compare the industry and trade of the 
times of the Khalifs with the achievements of modern times ; 
but admitting that both flourished, it is certain that they* served 
lather to provide fo|; the luxuries of the wealthy and proS' 
perous'upper classes, than yie needs of the general population. 
The biief duration of Mahamtnadan culture also shows how 
(rail the fouadation was upon which k l\ad been based. Every 
war and every change of dynasty, as well as every pcrioihof 
leckless aclminist^atioji, was fraught witli tliQi danger of impov¬ 
erishing 'large tracts, wfiilst the devastations of war or catas- 
trophics of nature lequiied great efforts to bring them again 
under cultivation^ The insecurity of tenure, and the paucity 
of the want#of a small landholder or fafmer in the East, 
dbth dejfeircd him fiom exciting himself beyond his indispensable 
necessities then, as they do even •now. The Mongol invasion 
which destA)yed the Khalifate of Bagdad has been some- 
tiifies considered as tlie*chicf calamity that befell’ Maham- 
madan cf¥iliz%tl)n, but history shows that the* devastating 
■ cqptests waged iby the Moslems against each other had a very 
large share in reducing their power, ipaiming their civilization, 
jyid gradually bringing on tlieir piesent decrepitude. 

*. When the Khalifate was broken up into smaller stateij it 
seemed as if the latter \i>Duid become the pos^ssors of a more 
lasting ffSvilizatien. In the capitals of the new kingdoms, 
^ahammadail civilization appeared to have taken a new 
lease of life; but flie old sy.stem of robbery was renewed, 
and its decay progressed with double speed after a Brief* 
period of bloom.* On an average, and on the whole, the 
old destructive influences continued to work with unabated 
^fo*rce, whilst the beneficial ones diminished. Unrestricted 
‘intercourse, which had formerly promoted coramerqp and 

* Dei Isl.nm in setnem Einfluss auf das seiner Bskenner. Von 

Johannes Hmiri. Leiden 1882, p. iSp seq. ‘ , 
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ifidtistry now ceased to^ exist; every sovefeiffn attempted to 
fill his empty treasury by imposing high import and export duties 
upon every article of it. Inducements to work disappeared 
more and more ; old and imperfect tools were used in hand¬ 
icrafts. While a spirit of enterpiise began to animate all 
cla.'ises of the population in Europe, and one new invention 
after the other wae being ipiiized for the benefit of industry, 
conc/'it hindered the Moslems from acknowledging foreign 
progress and adopting the improvements of it Accordingly, 
Eastern industry was sooh outstripped by Western in every 
direction. Already in the ‘eleventh century European btoad- 
cloth was imported , into the East, as being more solid and 
more conscienclously wdrked than home manufactures.* CoMon 
and woollen stuffs, glass-ware, even silk-tbxtures and gol^ 
biocade had been imported, even before Chenghiz and TiiiKir * 
had destroyed the old seats of those industries. Enquiiy for 
European goods increased constantly. The Turkish Empire had, 
even during its greatest prosperity, recourse to tlie products of 
Western industiy. Evuopeah arliz.ms, aimourers, ^rid cannon- 
founders were extremely v^elcoi^e in all Moslem States. Even 
Abbas I, to whom Persi^a was at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century indebted for a revival cof trade and industry, 
sent ambassadors *to Venice, who brought, back for him' 
cuirasses, razors, silk stuffs, cloths, miiror.s, gilded glass-ware 
and .similar articles.* Alicady for more than a century 
there was not a house or a tent in Muhammat^an Asia, to which 
Western products had not found admittance. In ^ore recent 
times the Islamitic world lias been compelled»to acknt^wledg^ 
the .superiority of Western industry in every department. 
The looms of Euiopean manufactures caused all *l;he oriental 
ones to stand still, and manual labour, una^je to dispefise 
with obsolitfi tools, found it u.scless to compete^ith iWkchinery* 

In vain do Moslem soveicigns endeavourlto imitate Euso-* 
pean industries, because the political and social basis neressary. 
for their prosperity is wanting. Nusreddin, the present S^jail 
of feisia, erecteef, at an immense outlay, manufactories acciid- 
ing to European models. But the imployds and overseers* 
accustomed to fraud, vied in robbery witlv the bSdly and 
irregularly paid labourers; the machines imported from Europe* 
were spoiled and could not be repairedfi so that the manu- 
• factories had to be closed after a brief period of activity. Wher¬ 
ever railways, steamers, and otlier European Tneans of communi¬ 
cation have been introduced, they have benefited European 
merchants only, Moslems being unable to appreciate these 
advantages. Such, however, is by no means the casS in British * 

■ . . '< . . . . , ,, . . ..... . . -- 

^ VimWiy, Her Islam in 19 Jahihundert, p. 203. 
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•India^ and it wauld be a libel upon our Mahamtnadan firms, 
who entertain branches in England* China and Africa, to make 
any assertion of this kind; but they have constantly before 
their eyes the European houses of Bombay, Calcutta and 
other Indian commercial centres, whose example they pro¬ 
fitably follow. Not only in commercial but also in other amiirs, 
the Indian Moslems are beginning to showathat they are, under 
Biitish influence and example, quite able to cast off> their 
lethargy, and to take their share in the advancement of civili¬ 
zation, although the masses are yet plunged in toipor and ^ 
lagging behind in civilization ; but is not this also the case 
with the peasantiy in many parts of Europe ? In Persia, and 
cv^n ii» Turkey,, the case of the folkiwers of Islam is not as 
hopeful as in Ittdia. Their fertile tracts of country remain 
.uncultivated, cities are in ruins, and the people sunk in bar- 
baiism. In Persia, Shah Abbas I. endeavoured to promote 
civilization by constructing roads, building bridges, encouraging 
commeice and fosterijig industry, but his successors allowed 
everything • to decay agahi. Dufing the reign of Shah Abbas, 
Ispahdn w^s the capital city, and numtbered six hundred thousand 
^inhabitants! but now it has only sixty thousand, anu its splendid 
edifices are only ruins. Nusrcddin, the present Shah, is also 
making attem*ptg to improve the country, ar\d must have derived ’ 
some profit fiom iiis visit to Europe, but many of his courtiers 
place obstacles in the way of progress, which, considering tlie 
backward state of the country, and its exhaustion by terrible 
famines, cdlild af tlie best be but very slow.^ 

• In rile extinction of agriculture by systematic oppression 
of the’laboring population, the 1>irks have biought about sad 
changes, #s under their dominion the most fertile regions 
Have been rui^d. Theji have transformed glorious tracts into 
•deserts ^ad tlj^est portions of Asia Minor are now* uncultivated. 
JtJatural harbofiis which were in former times great emporia 
of commerce, have now become mispable fishing villages; the 
^once fertile plmiis^t the mouths of rivers are morasses. Ruins, 
^everywhere, bear witness to the prosperity* of former ^mes, 
and cemetei ies alone nwirk the spots once occupied by populous 
village^ Nomadic Tuikomans burn down forests that pro¬ 
vender may‘gtow from the ashes for their goats and camels. 
Every severe wintar is the cause of a famine. In fertile Nor¬ 
thern Syria, which was for centuries the scene of a hfghly 
civilized life, Tuiftisli supremacy has so reduced the populution 
that it is at present not greater than if it had settled on 
ruined sites. In the beginning of the eighteenth century 
Ateppo was surrounded three hundred villages; at the 
end of it, only fourteen remained. The silk fabrics which 
were manufactured in the town, and gave em'pioyment to 
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tliiity thousfind looms, is now, wher^vei** required, sup« 
plied from E«rope. Arab and Kurdish eaitle now browse 
hi the localities where formerly luxuriant gardens flourished. 
When the Tuiks conquered Cyprus from the Venetians in 
1570, it contained fourteen hundred flouiishing towns and 
villages; a hundred years later this number dwindled to 
oncdialf, and after |hat perio^ a great portion of the islasid 
leraapied uncultivated. Happily the island of Cyprus has, 
since the Russo-TurUish war, fallen into British possession, 
and signs of rapid improvement, are already beginning to 
raanifctut themselveS. • 

The apthor of ** Oer Islam in seinem Einfluss,” &c.* only 
expresses a fact, acknowtedged by all unpiejudiced per*»ons,'«by 
admitting that the religious enthusiasm •of the Moslems* 
formerly excited a beneficent influence upon all branches <ff. 
intellectual life, and that the QorAn gave an impulse, in some 
measure, to popular education, as well as to the cultivation of 
theological, legal, and grammatical studied ; it also awakened an 
interest in philrsophical questions and scientific • pursuits in 
general. The injunction to wai^e war against fhe infidels^ 
whicli procured dominion tq. tlie Moslems, enlarged* also their 
viejifts, created new wants, aiul caused the exact sciences to 
flouiish among theiq ; tlie wealth acciiiing ,to the* Moslems by 
their conquests, and llie feeling of sccuuty, which the ccfnscious- 
ness of being destineil to conquer the vvorld entailed, allowed 
poetry and ait to attain a high degree of perfection. Whilst 
the author admits that whatever intcllectuaf life fQt exists in 
the Mahammadan world, peihaps Persia alone excopte^- it if 
indebted for it to Islam, lic*also asseits that to it also all the 
evils.which were from the beginning inherent to the fUahamma- 
dan world, must be asciibed, Hempe it wouki appear thSt 
according to him this religion is the only soupp of*goocl and 
at the same time of evil, as if no other influenefcs in the world 
were every moment at woik to produce theiy, not only in 
the Mahammadan but also in the Christian vvorld. Wheivm. 
drunken sailor pointed out to us as an example of what * 
Chriltianity is* \vq at once turn round and say that our religion* 
does not countenance intoxication, and it may be presumed that 
.a Moslem would likewise demur to see his religion made respon¬ 
sible for the crimes of its transgressors. »Considering that in 
Baghdad, in Cordova and in Cairo, vpry heterodox opinions 
prevailed during certain epochs,#and that philosophical dispu¬ 
tations were often countenanced, the assertion is untenable 
that insurmountable barriers to all true science, and to eveiy 
free movement of the intellect, are opposed wherever the QofAn 

.. ■' .-.. .r- .-. ■■• ii . i . ! ■ - I 
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•19 the baj>is of religion and of Uw. Judging Islam from an 
entirely modern standpoint, and coitipafing the civilization it 
had reached with the attainments of the present age, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that although Islam may yet for a 
long time be able to elevate barbarous nations to a certain 
degree of culture, it will never again produce a genuine culture 
of the mind, and that if beginnings of it« were, under favour¬ 
able conditions, to manifest themselves, the awakened lifej^vould, 
after a brief season, again merge into the sleep of death. 
The author might as well have omitted to allude to the mission * 
of Islam of elevating barbarous aations, bj^ which he probably 
meant those of the interior of Africa, and might hjive men- 
tiohed the hopeful fact, that wherever European comes in 

* contact with Mtfhammadaii civilization, it raises it to a higher 
.level, and abundantly repays the debt incuired towards the 

latter, when it iinpaitecl, during the Dark Ages, the first and 
great impulse to the revival of learning in Europe. The 
dominions of the Niz^m are among the best administered native 
States of India, and the late Sir Salar Jung, whose career of 
^utility and reform was cut shm’t by death, is consideicd to have 
been one ®f the greatest st.atesmea of the day not only in this 
countiy but also in Europe. 

The founder gf Christianity has emphatically asserted tha this 
kingdofli is not of this woild, and his prediction has been 
as emphatically fulfilled ; for although Christian nations are 
the foremost in^civilization, they, flagrantly violate the precepts 
of their religion in all their political traifsactions, by waging 
•unrighteous mrs, by committing oppressions and eveiy kind of 
fraud ; accoidingly, theiis is n^t a Christian civilization. It, 
therefore, follows that in order to attain in course of time a 
civilization lil^ that of Europe, Moslems must not necessarily 

• Results of the .'w|npts to l>ecome Christians, the more so as among 

^nvsit Moslems tf Chris- the latter somc of the highest repre- 
tmnity. ^ sentatives of the intellect of our century 

,^h^ve openly rencgiinced any belief m their ancestral faith, and 
^.Joliannes Hauri, the author of ‘‘Der Islam,although him¬ 
self a ’Cliristian clergyroan, is of opinion t^^at some tenets of 
our rcl%ion wiil have to be modifled to suit the advanced state 
of our race.* Might not such be the case also with the faith 
of Islam, and miglit not the reforming sects, the Wahibis for 
instance, so interpret .certain passages of the QorAn asf not 
to clash in the least against <lhe requirements of modern civi- 
Jiaation and progress ? 

We shall now give the poor results attained in the attempts 
made to convert the Moslems to Christianity, and Shall do so 
as far as possible according to the views of the author just 
alluded to, in order to show that he does not share*the Utopian 
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€Kpectations enteitained by some ardent missionaries. Let 
first give a historical sketch of what has been done from the 
eighth to the present century:— 

There exists a *• Disputation of a Saracen, with a Christian,” 
written by John of Damascus in the eight century, and his 
disciple Theodorus Abucara, continued the controversy but 
without any result. The Arabjan Christian, A 1 Kindi, (of whose 
book,Sir W. Muir lately gave an English account, and which 
is also piocurable here in the original, at the dep6ts of the 
Bible and Tract Societies) who wrote an apology of Chris¬ 
tianity against Islarh, fared no better, although he was much 
respected at the couit of MAmOn, the enlightened Khalif, 
whom fanatic Maluuninfidans detest. In the eleventlTcentiiry 
Samonas, Archbishop of Gaza, held religioife disputations be¬ 
tween Moslems and Chiistians, according to the custom fo#« 
meily in vogue at Baghdad and in other towns. In these 
controversies the arguments were not drawn from religious 
books but from reason. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries several Christian divines, ,and among them Alanus 
ab Insulis, rector of the Paris JJniveisity, and after him the^ 
Bishop of AHixeire, composed treatises against Islam, but with¬ 
out the least effect. • 

In the thirteenth century St. Francis ajttempfed, duiing the 
siege of Damictta by the crusaders, to convert the* Sultan 
Kamel. He proposed to terminate the controversy by an 
ordeal, and challenged the Sultan to kindle a Jarge fire, which 
he would enter with a Moslem priest. When tlie Imam, who 
was present, slunk away, Francis offeicd to pass •alone t^roughP 
the fire if the Sultan would •promise to make a profession of 
Chiistianity with his subjects, in case he .shoukPeome out 
unhurt. The Sultan rejected the proposal an^lismissed hifh 
unharmed. The other attempts of Francis as a»* those of 
St, Dominic and of his pupils effected just al little. In ll^e 
same centuiy Dominicus.^the geneial of the o|der of Domin- . 
leans, founded schools for oriental languages in Tunis and 
Murcia. His grea*t contemporary, Thomas Aquinus, attacked • 
Moslem theology gnd philosophy in an extensive philosophical * 
woik the ** Summa Contra Gentiles.” Raimundus Ltillus of 
Majorca preached as a Fransiscan to the Moslems. * He had in- • 
vented a peculiar method, the Ars Magna,**to make the concep¬ 
tions and dognlas of Christian truth piagi hik^ convincing to the 
intellect by means of physical rtjpresentations. After fruitless 
attempts to induce the Pope to establish colleges and mission; 
ary schools for Mo.slems, he preached in Tunis, but paid for 
his boldness by being thtown into prison, and escaped death 
only through the intervention of a Moslem, who represented 
|o the Suitcih, that if a Moslem were in this way to go among 
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Christians, he would be deemed worthy of high honours by 
his co-religionists. In consequence of his solicit^ion, the Coun¬ 
cil of Vienna decreed in 1312, the founding of chaiis for 
ctiental languages in Paris, Salamanca Oxford and other towns. 

In 1345, a monk penetrated into the great mosque of Cairo 
and challenged the Sultan to.be converted. His speech was so 
poweiful, that a renegade from Christianity'recanted, but further 
fruits did not ensue. During the following centuries liiferary 
controversies were continued, and a considerable number of Wtit- 
ings against Islam, by westerti and eastern Qiristians, were pub¬ 
lished ; but as they took no effect whatever, there is no need of 
mcQtioning any of them, , • * 

, The Raimundu^Lullus of the nineteenth century, is no doubt 
Henry Martyn, who came to India as a chaplain in the service 
of the East India Company, and afterwards went to Shiraz 
where he produced a Persian New Testament, with the ^id of a 
learned native. He died before he could reach England, His 
labouig remained fruitless as far aj^ conversions are concerned, 
as well as tiliose of the Basel Missionary Society, among the 
Circassians, whose activity was acut shbrt by an Ukaz in 1833. 

Missionaifes have converted somfe Moslems in this countiy, 
but their effoi^s renfain almost totally fruitless in Bombay, 
Calcutta^and Madias.* Sinall congregations^of converted Mos¬ 
lems actually exist in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces, 
amounting peihaps, to thiee hundred persons in all. The num¬ 
ber of educated men among them ' is very wiconsiderable, but 
Lnadeddin, who wrote in 1866, a justification of his conversion, 
the example of Vhich was followed by others, attained some 
celebrity, as^well as his learned orother Khaiilddin who had 
bitwise become a Christian and preached to Moslems, but who 
suddenly I'ecant’pd again alter being a Chiistian sevpn years. 

* If in a**couftt|y like India, where not the least enmity is 
sht)wn by Government to converts from Islam to Christianity, 
and where they* frequently gain mateiial advantages by their 
^»ngc of religion,*conveisions take place .so seldom, it is no 
vVonoerthat in the Turkish empire, where Islam holds supi^zme 
sway ali^ as a politicali power, the prospects of conversion 
are even more gloomy. According to the statement of iSyS 
*by a Missionary,* the positive results of Missions among 
Moslems in the Ottohnan empiie amount to not more than thi'ee 
converts in Constantinople, two in Cario, and thiee in Jerusa-' 
lem ; whilst a Missionary RepoA from Egypt, of the same year, 
speaks of three conveits, as of a “ special blessing.'*’ 

The facts just adduced show, that, a few exceptions apart, 

^ ■ 

• llev. T. P. Hughes. Proceedings of the General Conferenjce on Foieign 
M'ssions, 1878. London 1879, p. 327. 
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tRe Christian church was, down to our times, hot hindered bjF 
ciiipable reinisiness, but by a conviction of the hopelessness of 
Moslem missions to neglect them and to concentrate its efforts 
upon those among polytheists. A monotheism which embodies 
fundamental truths, although sometimes in a distorted shape, 
is to be combatted differently from polytheism. It is well 
known that all Christens, but nwre particularly Roman CatholTcs, 
ai*e b;f Moslems generally considered to be idolaters and there¬ 
fore far beneath them. Oriental Christians, especially the Copts, 
'have sunk deeply, go that* even the lowest of Moslems would 
scoin to become like one of ifiem, whilst the educated, who Ihave 
come in Contact withrth^e civilisation of Europe, or have eyen 
visited that continent, are/juite prepaied to djscuss thc'position* 
of the Christian cliurch theie, with its numerous schisms, sects, 
and even the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope. Thd^ 
describe, the excesses of the Paris Commune and other shady 
sides of Europe, whenever the superior position of Christian 
countries is alluded to, as th^ effects of k. The dishone.st and 
immoral lives of Euiopcans are pointed to, with ithe remaik, 
“the Christians aie not better, *but worse than we arc”; and, 
whilst some admit the defects of the legislation of the QoiAn, 

, and'are of opinion that if the proi>het wete now'^ilive he would 
make many changes, tliey neveithelcss wish'to liave,nothing 
to do with Christianity. 

The aversion towaids certain Chiisrian doctrines inculcated 
already by the prophet is now as general as it was^in his time. 
To a Moslem the dogma of the Trinity means Trilhcisin, whiclj^ 
is idolatry. The sonship of Christ is answeied by the lext:—- 
“ God is the only, the eternal God ; he begetteth not, neitlier is 
he begotten ; and there is not one like unto him,"*^and maijiy 
others to the same purpoit. The teiffits of Isliym ar<^ wonder¬ 
fully simple, and more intelligible to common le«sc tlian thosd 
of Christianity. This strong antipathy against Clnistian doctrines 
may justify the doubts enteitained whether li^ie Gospel can,* 
according to the form of the old church, ever find admittaiKe* 
amorg Moslems. As long as the Christian church pre.^enfs its.* 
doctrine in the f< 5 nn in which it emei^ed from the Trinitarian 
and Christologtan disputations of the eaily centuries, so long 
will it occupy a difficult position as against Islam, which is* 
indebted ft>r ita origin to a half conscious, knd half unconcious 
reaction against this form of the church doctrine. But in all 
liie theological movements of ifTe Protestant church, the feeling 
is more or less evident, that the radical conceptions of Christiap 
doctrine stand in need of a transformation, and that the one- *. 
sided intellectual rule which makes a number of theoretical 
sclttalastic pippositions the standard of piety, must make way 
for another^ repre^sentation of Christianity, The process of the 
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n<iw formation has been initiated, and a lime will arrive, when 
a representation, independent of scholastic ideas of the old 
church will carry off the victory; then, perhaps, the preaching of 
the Gospel in Mahammadan countries will become more hopeful 
After announcing the above opinion the author continue?^ 

“ As long as we feel that we are in a period of transition*—and 
what honest Protestant docs not feel it—^so* long shall we be 
unable to preach the Gospel to Moslems with joy, and Iheiefore 
also without success ; for, we cannot, after all, thrust upon the 
adlierents of a heresy, the form of Christian doctrine which we 
have ourselves found to be defective, and flie cnors of which 
have produced that heresy.” If this realjy be the case, the 
physician* must first heal himself bjTore he tiies to cure 
^others. • 

•0f the two hundred millions of Mahamraadans in the world, 
more than one-fourth are the subjects of Christian sovereigns ; 
and even in the countries where the latter are Moslems, European 
civilization has made it^lf felt. An extensive commerce has 
spread fts net^ver Mahammadan cofintries. Railways, steamers, 
telegraphs have been establisl^pd, western political ideas have 
found admittance, social reforms have bgen introduced, slavery 
has, at least theoretically, been abolislied in several coun¬ 
tries, and in many,respect| European modelsrfire imitated in the 
administrations of governments. Fanatics gnasl) their teeth 
at all these improvements, but advanced and tmly educated 
^ Moslems hail then^with joy, without-any fear ^tliat their religion 
will be subvdited by them. 

•The piitish power has justly been called a great Maham¬ 
madan power, because forty millions of its subjects are ad¬ 
herents of Illam, Althougli it is pretty well understood that 
M« 5 felems have apprehend no inteifcicnce whatever with their 
rertligion in*Gov<anment Schools, they liave nevcrtliles^ obstinate- 
•ly.,kept aloof filim them, and accept instiuction only in 
establishments jj'here the childien a|;e tauglit by their own 
l^plvis, and are noUmixed with boys of otl^er natitinalities. 
This ‘state of affairs is now gradually passing away, but ^le 
conse<5ucnce of it was, tltat it excluded Moslems from higher 
education* likewise, and the number of their graduates in the 
nniversities m&y be almost counted on the fingers ; it accounts 
also for the scanty enumber of Mahammadan Government 
officials, especially ip the high®*'branches. The case with the • 
Dutch Indies iyiearly the same afthat of British India, There, 
lilijjWfse, a grelt deal has been done for the Improvement of 
education, agriculture, and industry, but especially in the island 
Java» where in 1872 the number of Government schools 
amounted to 83, and of private schools to 90, taking Java and 
Madura together. These schools were attended^ by about-• 
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14,000 pupils, which of course does not mean much in a popular 
tioii of 17 milKons, 

Next to Eiig^land and Holland, Russia and France possess 
the greatest number of Mahammadan subjects. France does 
not appear to be very successful in her dealings with the 
Moslems of Algiers, although it is an exaggeration to say 
that her Government is ng better than that of Turkish 
Pashas. It is not to be overlooked that immense difficulties 
must be contended with there. The Kabyles can somehow be 
managed, but the t|omad Aiabs are inclined to obey no law, and 
despise everything which eten remotely smacks of civilization. 
How unfounded the*complaints against French administration 
are, may be inferred from their contradictoiy nature.* Oii the 
one hand the Government is blamed for mo great severity* 
and on the other for too much leniency. While some co«^ 
plain of the too great extension of the civil administration, 
others * are shocked by the uncompromising rule of the sword 
It cannot of couise be asserted that* the administration of 
Algiers is faultless. It has* in consequence of thg unfoUunate 
political relations of France, sqffered from defects which some¬ 
what lescmble those of the Turkish Government The fiequenl 
change of employes, and oftentimes their inadequate salaries, 
have given occasion for bribery and ^xtevtioa, s*o that the old 
social evils of Algiers have only been paitly remedied*. Hence 
we must not be astonished if even the good intentions of the 
Government meet with distrust and passivq^ resistance. One 
kind of progress is however undeniable. The‘Arabs have 
commenced to prefer the French Courts of •justice *fo thefir 
own, many of which have faflen into abeyance. The country 
has also, especially within the last ten years, msWe a hopeful 
piogress in civilization, by the eAablishmeq| of harboiTrs, 
roads, railw^ays, canals, Aitesian wells, and |tbo drainage mf 
marshes. In consequence of the tianquillity which prevails 
in the country, the inclination to work has increased, at least 
among the Kabyles. If only the Euiopean settlers prp^ 
by^hese improvements of civilization, and extrude the native 
population, it is but the effect of the ^periority of the former, 
and of the obstinate sullenness of the latte*. The^ffoits of 
Christian Missionaries are, alas, m/, • • 

Fiom the contradictory views published, and from opinions 
broached as to on the best method of governing Algiers, it may 
infened that a simple militifty dictatoiship would suit the 
greatest poition of Algiers better than the complicated machi- 
neiy of a civil Government. The whole system of the Frencli 
cwil 4jdministration, with its endless papers and red tape, which**' 
gives even in civilized countries much occasion for chicanery and 
‘disgust, is quite unbearable to the Bedouins and Kabyles. The 
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q^estiotii howev«r, whether the admiriistration is to be njilitaiy 
or civih may perhaps soon be solved in the simplest manner, 
because the events of 1881 have probably convinced the French 
Government, that it will, for a long series of years to come, 
have no other choice left but to uphold authority in Algiers 
and in the adjoining countries with the Chassepot and tlie 
sabue, and meanwhile to reserve the black* tail-coat with the 
white necktie for France only. ^ 

Russia is* by Moslems, considered to be the most dangerous 
antagonist of their religion, and perhaps justly so. Russian 
policy is guided by the conviction that Mahahiraadan countries 
are in a state of decay, and that, therefore, they are to be con¬ 
quered and made accessible to civiiizarion* It is a long time 
^nce a policy of conquest has been T:ontinuously pursued in 
•Asia, with the chief view to promote material, especially com¬ 
mercial, interests, but civilizing agencies have likewise not been 
wholly neglected. In Europe, Russia’s efforts at civitization 
are generally laughed to scorn. It may, indeed, be difficult to 
look upon the knout as an instrument of civilization, but con¬ 
sidering the ^lamentable position in , which the countries of 
Cbntral Asia,are, it would be unjust to deny that Ru^ia, there, 
not only possesses, but,also exerts a civilizing influence. Peace 
and order have’been restored in the conquered countries, roads 
have been constructe'd, find a considerable "impulse has been 
imparted to trade: there are even Russian missionaries in 
Central Asia. When Khiva was conquered in 1873, slavery 
was in a grea* meSsure abol shed, and many thousand Persian 
slaves obtained .their liberty. Numberless men yet suffer the 
most wfetched bondage, and kidaapping still flourishes, but 
Russia IS emlipavouring to put an end to these practices. Eveiy 
coi^uest in Central Asia*may be considered as a victoiy of 
cij|^ilization*,^theT»oundaries of which will be still mo»e enlarged, 

<if Khanates pf Khiva and Khokand soon become totally 
siffiject to Russia. If harsher means are employed in her 
efforts of civilizAion by Russia in Cerftral Asia than by Eng¬ 
land jn India, it is "because she has to deal ♦with people of 
qtute another stamp, and, for the Tatar-Mongplian predatofy 
nations, Russian despotism appears to be at alrevents a beauti- 
fpl form of Govenment. 

There is no doubt ^bout the progress of Islam in Central 
Africa, and the question has arisen whether Muhammadan states 
will arise there befoffe an>^Christijin communities can be estab- 
lished. African chiefs have no repugnance towards Christian 
Mfesionaries, who even whilst they build houses for their own 

of ground for their support, impart some 
of the blessings of civilization to the natives, but the fatter 
object to the stiictcode of morality insisted upon in tlje teaching . 
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•of Christian Missionaries, which, on the part of the Ar^ 
traders who act as propagators of Islam, is generally confined to 
the formula, that there is no God but Allah, and that Mahammad 
is his prophet After the missionaries, merchants come, who 
ter and desire to make fortunes, so that with the Bible the 
Africans not unfrequently obtain brandy and gunpowder, which 
arc generally more acceptable to them. The extension of* the 
pov^r of Egypt in a southern direction, by Sir S. Baker mid 
other Europeans, was only an extension of the influence of 
Islam. • 

As to the Turkish Empire, the Western Bowers had, half a 
centurj; ago, determined to reform it, because they could not 
desttoy it according*to«the plan of Russia. After all# however, 
the Turkish policy of th^Western Bowers appears to have played 
into the hands of Russia, because the final annihilation of4:h^ 
Ottoman Empire, which it ardently desires, will ensue the more ' 
speedily, the more they insist upon the introduction of reforms. 
The separation of im^rtant provinces from the Empire, after 
the last Rv^so-Turkish war, shows that its dismembeiment 
is not very distant Th^s England endeavoureijP to stave off 
for fear df not obtaining its Que share in the pajtition, by cite- 
manding reforms in A^a Minor and in ^the financial adminis¬ 
tration of Constantinople, but that fear having ceased to exist 
since the occupation of Egypt, the appro*ach*of the last catas¬ 
trophe has become still more probable. Then Christian sover¬ 
eigns will become the masters of the adherents of Islam in 
Turkey, but their conversion will nevertheless eemain as im- * 
probable as of their co-teligionists in India. ^ . • 

Partly on account of the seanty hopes and partly on account of 
the dangers of conversion in Mahammadan countries, Chiistian 
Missionaries wisely confine their l^ibours mostly to the educa¬ 
tion of youth. A great portion of the Moflcm^populalipn, 
especially the lower strata of it, have no obj^tlon to send theii; 
children to a school although the Bible may be taught ; • 
and such is often also tile case in India, mme fiarticularly whe’n 
no Fees, or very*trifling ones, are exacted for the instrudti?h>. ■ 
Ttie English Mission School in Cairo was fiequented by $oo 
hoys and 200 gfrls ; one half of the former,^and tws>-thirds of 
the latter being Mahammadans. The American Misson in 
Egypt maintains thirty schools, which are attended by Maham¬ 
madan children ; that of Cairo, for instance, containing 50 boys 
and 70 girls. In Syria many Protdfetant»as well as Catholic 
schools have been established in consequence of the massacre 
of Clwistians in i860, when numberless orphan children were 
collected by the missonades in Beyrut, and the adherents oL 
j@tliief religiojis were also admitted, so that the Children of the 
in the same school with those of the murderers. 
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A Turkish PasJja expressed himself in the foII<>wlng manner to^ 
tne mistress of an English Misson-schqol when paying a visit 
to itMadam, such schools as yours, to which you admit all 
sects, will make another massacre impossible."* Whilst in former 
times scarcely three hnndred children attended school in Beyrut, 
nine thousand do so at present, three thousand of whom obt^n 
instjfuction in Protestant schools. In the wjioie of Syria, from 
Antioch to Nazareth, more than ten thousand children, almost 
one half of which are girls, enjoy instruction in ProteAant 
schools, In Beyrut, women also, several hundreds of whom are 
Mahammadans, receive biblical instruction in Sunday schools 
and day schools, and many of them learn to read and to 
write. Although at first much antipathy was displa^^ed to¬ 
wards these schools, they enjoy, at present, especially those 
•fo^ girls, much sympathy even among the Mahammadan 
population ; thus, for instance, not long ago the wives of the 
Effendis of Baalbeck requested the English missionaries of Bey¬ 
rut to establish a school in their town, and a similar request of 
the inhabitants of Daml-scus was algo complied with,* 

In Palestiiie, especially in Jerusalem, much good has likewise 
been effected by English and^Gerirfan philanthropic institu¬ 
tions, and mdre particularly by Fliedner’s^Houseof Deaconesses, 
where, since 1851, man^ bundled girls have annually been pro¬ 
vided foe. Nunleroas boys’ and girls’ schools, at which 
Mahammadan children likewise attend, are also maintained. In 
other portions of the Ottoman Empire, such as Asia Minor and 
European Tqrkey,•American missonaries are algo labouring. 

the forty-five millions of the population in the Ottoman 
Empire,‘about twelve millions are Christians, but they occupy a 
low moral po|ition. The Copts of Egypt have sunk most deeply, 
immorality and superstition being so fearfully prevalent among 
them, that, thej^re scarcely more accessible to th| influences 
,of Western*lChrfst^anity than the Moslems. But also the Armen- 
iaffs, the Jacobites of Syria and Mesopotamia, the Nestorians 
of Persia and of the adjoining regions of the Turkish domi- 
have almost entirely lost the spirit of Christianity, and 
retained .only its forms. The inclination, so prevalent among 
all oiient§is, to seek the*essence of religion i* external cere¬ 
monies, has becoAe still more developed by contact with Islam, 
and by a spiritual isolation of centuries to which the Eastern 
Christians were exfibsed, it is a wonder how their church¬ 
es have subsisted sw long a time. But, perhaps, their 
rigid adherence to the existing*forms had strengthened iheir 
power of resistance. The Catholic church and the Various 
^Protptant denominations have attempted to gain influence 

— ^ , --- —^ - - 
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with their oriental sister-churches. A portion of the Arwiehiai^ 
a«4 of the Nestoriaus have acknowledged tllie supremacy of 
the :pope, wi!ho«t, however, gaining any essential advantage. 
Among the other sects, English and American missionaries 
have attempted to resuscitate evangelical life« That no ap¬ 
preciable results have manifested themselves as yet, must be 
attiibuted, partly ^to the frequent political commotions, part¬ 
ly to the insecure relations of the East, by which the work has 
oftefi been interrupted, and partly also to the resistance which 
the oriental churches themselves offer The results are, never¬ 
theless, encouraging, and a^t any 'rate, at present, the hope that 
these churches may again be awakened to a new life, must not 
be abandoned. It is lu^^vertheless to be considered as^an offect 
of Western influence, which the elders of thq churches are at¬ 
tempting to counteract, that they are beginning to pay more* 
attention to education, by founding male and females chools ■ 
in order to paralize the influence of European Missionaiies. 

The attempt to introduce evangelical Christianity in Pales¬ 
tine, by establishing agricultural colOiiies, is but feable, as 
the number of colonists scarcely exceeds orae thousand, 
scattered about Jeiusaleni and Jaffa, but the religious character 
of the colonies and the laborious lives of the colonists, 
c&flnot fail to exert a benehcent influence upon the popu¬ 
lation. They have, however, to * contend againit several 
obstacles, such as the enmity of the Turkish officials, who look 
with suspicion upon eveiy European undertaking, and seek to 
wieck it with all their might; the climate is a y^t greater im¬ 
pediment, because the colonists cannot engage in agricultural 
labouis, and are obliged to ^ire natives to cultivate their fields, . 
and occupy themselves with tiadcs. That Palestinj^ can ever be 
inhabited by a large and peimanent population emigrating tg it 
from Europe is beyond all probability, but that liaam will gradu¬ 
ally disappear in Europe is quite certain, becaiKss*, at present, tlte^ 
Eurppean Turks are not more than one million and a h»lf,* 
WhHst their dectease is«still continuing, Tlicy ate an effete 
race, and so are Persians, whose numbers remain stationai^ 
wh^n they are not being decimated by famine or war ;.bul thht 
the more vigorcAis Mahammadan nations will, un4cr more 
favourable conditions of existence, strive and dfideavour to play 
an important part in the history of the world, is possible, al¬ 
though Islam 'itself has hitherto remainedPan insoluble enigma. 

‘ Rising in the seventh century only, and aimkig to overthrow all 
other religions, Islam reached ih a few centuries the epoch of its 
highest glory, and then began its downward couise both as 
a political and a religious power. Its adherents everywhere, 
most pbstinatcly refuse to accept Christianity, although it 
generally b^fings civilization, prosperity and wealth in its train ; 
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• ^ * * 
accordlngfty they wii! to to atialo' 4 lf litoie advanta^fos 

without mnouncing their owo reUgiort ; wh^tlr^r they will be 
able to do ao ov not, it is impossible to |jro«Ji< 5 t» One thing, 
however, is certain, riaittely, that reforms of every Wnd, and^a 
more extensive educational system, will stem the tide of decline, 
and ^meliorate the prospects of Mahammadaiis in every way. 

Mr. Wilfred Blunt is a sincere Vell-wislier of Moslems, and 
had, after close intercourse with them in other parts of the 
world, made a tour in India^ where he proposed the estab¬ 
lishment of a Mahammadan University at Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam’s Dominions, and generously promised to 
contribute.Rs. 30,000 towards it. On tlii* silbject TAg dlmstian 
expresses its opinion as fellows:—“ Mr. Blunt is 
very much distressed because he finds that Mussalmans attend 
•colleges, and are connected with Universities in which European 
Professors exercise an influence. He carries his dislike to his 
own countrymen to such an extent, that he objects to the 
Calcutta Madrassa and fo the Mahaaimadan College at Aligarh, 
as places of instruction for Mahamma^dan youth, because the 
Principals and some of the Professors aie non-Moslems. The 
remedy he proposes is, that the Mussalitians of India should 
ignore the present Universities, and that H. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad shouldTourld a University, in wfiich all literature 
and science should be looked at from a Moslem standpoint, 
and all the professors be Mahammadans ) for, says he ' Moslems 
see that neithfr hisfory, nor philosophy, nor Western literature 
ca^i be t;a«ght by unbelievers in the divine mission of their 
Prophet,’without* serious risk of* undermining their pupils’ 
faith.’ This d’^ay be true of persons like the bigotted Trip- 
licaae Moulvis, but it is not^true of intelligent Mussalmans, who 
are year by y?br coming forth in inceasing iiumbeis, and are 
peeking to keep t>«1ce with the times in which they live. Mr. 
• Blufit’s views of Islam, and of the needs of the Indian Moslems, 
seem to be based^n what he has leamt from the Ulama of 


C^flrt). Had he condescended to consult sudi men as Syed 
A 4 imad Khan Bahadur, Apiir Ali Sahib, and others who jfre 
the leadeiip of the progressive party amongst fn lian Moslems, 
he would have found that there is no desne on their part to 
, isolate the community from the other classes of the popula¬ 
tion, or to give them* a one-sided education. Mahammadan 
gentlemen aie Fell<fws of the vyious Indian Universities, and 
there is no Moslem, whose opinion is woith considering, who 
has ever made the least objection to the University system.” 

^ To^these objections Mr. Blunt would probably reply that 
the isolated instruction proposed by him is at all events better 
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than non® at,all, and th^t Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur wfth 
the Iffuhammadan grentlomen who are Fellows of the various 
Indian Universities, are but as a drop in th^ Ocean of the un- 
eBucated masses, who consider them as heretics, and would 
pVefer to remain altogether uneducated, exce{>t through the 
cJjannel proposed “by Mr. Blunt. This is the dilemma, , 

Now we imall take up the’eecond portion of our thesis, from 
which it will appear that a purely Cnristian civilization, without 
any admixture of heathenism, has never before existed, and 
has also* hitherto nowhere been evolved. 

Jt is generally admitted that civilization has existed and 
still esiists outside of the pale of Christianity, and if Jt b« said' 
. r. “^hat without Christianity there 'ne.ver 

^ perfect civilization, .the 
«lt, .0 suggests itself, that ClSrV- 

tianity has since its existence likewise never, and nowhere, 
produced “ perfect civilization.” Merc differences in degree, 
be they ever so important, do not fall under _ consideration, 
when the question turns simply upon Christian aind nort-Chris- 
tian civiltfzatipn. It must be allowed that before the time 
of Christianity, high culture was attained by some countries, 
such as India, Egypt, Greece and Rome, as vwe have observed 
already in the first portion of this article. * After Christianity 
had overspread nearly the whole of Europe, non-Christian 
civilization influenced portions of it, and the achievements of 
the Mahammadans in Spain left imperishable memorials. Even' 
now Islam is one of the most dangerous rivals of CJiristiamty 
on the mission field, and if,it be said that thd culture it offers 
is of low degree, it must at any rate be admitted, that it raises 
the barbarians of Africa to a higher level than that which ^they 
occupied ^before their conversion.'' As to thii ancient civilised 
nations, such as the Greeks and Romans, |hey ehtertainetf np 
religious propaganda like the Christians and the Mahammadans} 
but they imparted a portion of their cultitre to the nations 
they supjugatcri ; some of their aqueducts, highways, pai^es, 
4 c., being still in existence. Long after these nations Have 
disappeared, l^hcir intellectual attainments still sqrvive; the 
Roman Law is studied to this day, and so% the Euclid of .the 
Greeks; their arts and sciences are admired, and Christian, 
poets draw inspiration from heathen ^ds. Hence it appears 
that these were not simple civilizations, abut missionary civil¬ 
izations, which are yet actflally existing by the side of Chris¬ 
tian culture as models for imitation, it is objected as greatly 

derogatory to these civilizations that they sanctioned sjavery^^ 
— --—^— ... . . .‘ -' 

• I am indebted to the Qerman periodical “ Dcr Beweis de$ (Slaubens ” 
lar ilte better part of this portion of my artiele, 
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afsigned a mean position to women^ wiikh allows, it ia 
that the)^ knew nothing of ‘*httmwi On other 

hand, however, it is well known that the llisw Testament con* 
tains no direct prohibition either of tlavOiy of of polygat^, 
although both these institutions am certainly agalnat the ai«iit 
of it It is, however, quite different whether safneihing ^ is 
diraify escclod^ from the New, Testament as wnworthy of 
Christianity, or whether its extirpation is expected as a gradual 
indirect fruit of the prevalence of the Chdsttan spirit It 
cannot likewise be denied that, in like manner, Christian ^ 
countries cherished a form of sIavery«more abdminable than that 
of the Romans or Gieeks, and foiced it upon the natiops they 
“^civilized?** It was, of course, a false Christianity which toler- 
a*ted, aye originated, such slavery, bin we have here in view 
*iuftorical Christianity as it developed itself among nations { 
and Christianity has, by its official representatives, uil- 
doobtedly tolerated slavery. As to the position of women 
and their equal righlp ” in the nineteenth century, no trace 
of it odcurs in the New Testament Although as Christians, 
men and women are placed there on a footing of equality in 
the sight of God, the wife is suboidinate^to the husbaffid in the 
house (and entirely so in public life) not however as a slawe, 
as in many pkgan teligjions and laws, but as a helpmate. 
Nevertheltess in Rome, wives weie far from being the slaves of 
their husbands, and in many islands of the Pacific Ocean, women 
occupy an honourable position. In several other respects also, 
the view that* the *wife is the helpmate of her husband has not 
tfccn developed fOnly after the establishment of Christianity, 
but occurs already in the Old Tiistament, and it is in geneial 
incorrect to wpply some of the tenets of that book specially 
for* the adorni|j[ent of Clwistianity. In shoit, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, tIVat i^cathen, and in general, non-Christian culture, 
hfig shown itself* capable, in the regions into which it had been 
tiansplanted, to raise nations and countries from a lower to a 
liigjier and mor<? humane existence, add make them, in many 
respects, civilized. * • 

* If we* consider the historical position of Christianity ai a 
power far culture, few will deny that when it became a 
iiving force in a nation it acted as a civilizing agent. It must, 
however, be granted*that, wherever Christianity has made its 
appearance as a power, gaining nations, or ruling those already 
gained, it nev^r m(fnow^re acte^ as the so-called pure Chris* 
tianity, but always as a historical development of Chrlstianfly 
wliich was, in some manner, although sometimes slightly, 
mixed w>th extraneous elements. Unmixed Christianity was 
in Jesus Christ alone. Although, according to tlie wdrds of 
Christ (in Luke x, i6,) the apostles ohght to be«liaiened to 
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•and they preached pure Christianity, their individuality mi^t 
have been influenced by extraneous circumstances. Orthodox 
theologians admit that Paul was influenced by the Graeco- 
Rabblnical education of his time, which implies that in the 
foundation of Christian (ttitun as such by this apostle, and still 
more by his disciples and successors, some not specially 
Christian influences, and no{ in the least hurtful to them, thust 
hav,e co*operated. It may here be observed that as far as 
the mission of the apostles is concerned, that Paul excepted, 
but few of them left any lasting traces of the injunction in 
Mat. xxviii, 19, td teach all nations.” What can be replied 
when |t is alleged that Paul was a Hellenist, and that his • 
success, as well as liis* civilising position, must be attributed 
to the connection of Christianity with corresponding ,Gree 1 ^ 
education ? We shall here chiefly concern ourselves with (ft»t , 
Christianity which we have received as baibarians, long after' 
the time of the apostles. It must simply be admitted that it 
was not pure Christianity. The Ne\y Testament, the pure 
document of pure Christianity, was in the han^s of but few 
persons, and to this circumstance alone are we indebted that 
genuine Christianity has sprung up and bloomed. Whe"n 
tjhfJ question turns upon Christian culture, the prevalence of 
the New Testament is the standard by 5vhi<;li ‘its genuineness 
is mcasujed. There was a leaven of Christian culfure in the 
earlier times, but to assert that the civilization of the Middle 
Ages was due only to that source, and therefore purely 
Christian, would be simply ridiculous. Any onc®making such 
an assertion could have no idea of Christian-Rpman, of ancierfl.- 
Roman, or of mediaeval cultirre with its laws, political life, &:c., or 
of Greek philosophy, all of which influenced Christian theology, 
and whatever else is to be taken into Qonsideratio|i. Accordiifgly 
the Christianity into which the converted natjons•(during the 
Middle Ages were incorporated, contained f< 5 reign ingredients,* 
and, mediaeval Christian culture was not purely Christian. . ‘ 
Protestants feel highly flattered and are pllased when tjipy 
hear, even fronf Catholics, that the countries of the forma* 
extcl those of J;he latter in civilization, and well they maj/*; 
but men of eduction who oppose every kiiv 3 of Christianity, 
reply—‘“Protestants are indebted for this superiority not to 
evangelical Christianity^ but to the spirit the times by which 
they have been influenced, and which the Catholics have ex« 
eluded.” This verdict accounts for tbe inferiority of Catholic 
civiUzation, but implies no praise of Protestantism as a religion ; 
considering the indisputable merits of Catholicism with refer¬ 
ence lo civilization during the Middle Ages. It also implies 
that Catholicism which has remained stationary at an earlier 
^stapdpoint/ is in itself not repugnant to civilization. If 
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Mbwever, the relation of evangelical Christianity to culture be* 
considered more closely, it will be found that 'although it is 
not correct to consider the reformatroii only as a part of the 
general intellectual revolution designati^ by the name of 
“ revival of learning " or Renaissance^ it can nevertheless not 
be denied that the reformation cannot have been something 
isoitited and entirely separated irocn the totsfl intellectual com* 
motion. The reformers have become what they were, only 
by Christian religious life and by the Bible ; but they were 
nevertheless also the children of the age in which they lived, 
and influenced by the movement* of civilization which was 
not specially Christian. They, indeed, brought the Biible, the 
l^ernel of*Christianity, and made it th^^nly standard of what 
^is- to be believed* or taught, but the manner in which they 
, e<>rtiibited this kernel, and much of what agglomerated itself 
'around it, was influenced also by other than specially Christian 
ingredients. Accordingly the evangelical culture thus planted 
in the ^ countries which had accepted the reformation, was not 
the pro*duct ^ evangelical Christianity alone. 

Is the case of the modern promulgation, defence, and propa- 
g'ation of Gliristianity different ? Is the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century, professed by orthodox theologians as*et 
forth in the Bible,.entirely pure and unmixad ? Do not non- 
Christian* elements of culture enter into every course of edu¬ 
cation, ecclesiastical as well as secular? Believers also are 
children of the nii^eteenth century ; Europeans, Americans, &c. 
Christian thfbught, speech and life also ha\^e been invaded 
mai\y ideas^i which a Christian spirit may consecrate but 
does not produce. The civilisation at present enjoyed 
by Christian nations, which missionaries help to convey to 
ooiVChristian peoples, cannot be considered to be the fruit 
of Christi^ity.aj^one. The fact is undeniable, thEft what we 
* Christians possess of the culture of our age and communicate 
to others, we po|sess and communicate^ not only as Christians, 
but also as educatcifl Europeans, Americans, See, We desire 
toh avea classical education, but “classical”*is not synony¬ 
mous wifh ” Christian.” •We may, as cultivate^ men, do every¬ 
thing in a Christiiin spirit, but it has materially and technically 
nothing in common with the occupations of road-making or 
typography, the sqiences of geography or philology, &C., 
wherefore it would be absurd to attribute all such merits of 
civiliaation to Christianity. When Christianity operated As 
a ^civilizing agent, it became mixed up with non-Christian 
elements; on the other hand, many individuals, nominally 
^ Christian, p well as societies, nations, and states have, from 
non-Christian and often from decidedly anti-Christian mo^lives 
done a great deal for civilization abroad as well as atTiome, 
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* The two questions, what is Christianity? and what te 
culture ? are often asked. As to the first, the reply is that, 
at least from the evangelical standpoint, theji^e exists an absp^ 
lately binding authority and standard of Christianity, namely, 
the New Testament, and the second we shall endeavour to 
solve as follows 

The ideas of ciilture, civilization, education, &c., deal witli 
the relations of the mM towards nature^ and more particu* 
iarly the manner in which the latter is to be infiuenced by the 
former. Changing and not quiescent relations of mind to nature 
are always meant; culture* education, &c., imply according to 
their d^^nitions something which is developing itself; wherefore 
according to the cnaFi^cter of every human and Iilstorka’l de¬ 
velopment, the individual and social factor^ must commingle, 
but their connection may take place in various ways. But*, 
the relations between mind and nature determine in some' 
manner the ideas of morality and religion, and, according 
to our conviction, only these two produce the correct relations 
of mind to nature, and therefore also true culture. According 
to a purely human point of view also, religion and morality 
are subject to change pnd development. According to Genesis 
the task of cultuie is allotted tp all mankind, when, 
however, the arrajtigements of political apd spcfal order in its 
various forms (such as family, society,' people, state) arc chiefly 
concerned, the task of culture is named ctvUizatwn, which 
implies also the raising of human society from the rude, so 
called, state of nature, in which matter,' brutal force and 
arbitrariness pievail, to a moral condition,, without whitflt 
co-operation in any society becomes impossible. The 'intrinsic 
value of these forms depends, however, upon the degree of 
intellectual devolpment which a gen^ation may^have attained. 
Therefore the idea of culture, civilization, and yioral’conditiosi, 
is a perpetually changing one. * .. « 

The case is similar with the idea of education. It mean? ' 
the governing of naturA through the mind *by individuality 
(which is of cAiiise impossible without the influence of* die 
universal factor |)f culture). Here also, as well as irt cultut^, 
two sides have to be considered, namely, ^hc esthetic, inas^ 
much as nature, that is to say the physical, becoiHfes an express- 
sion, a symbol the mind, and the (eleological, inasmuch 
as the physical becomes an organ, ^or instrument by which 
the mind works. In both Respects lan^age is above all the 
most important medium and characteristic oi education; be¬ 
cause it points in the most instructive manner to the commidg- 
ling of the universal and of the individual ingredient ofN 
ediiition. There exists no language which is only individual; 

* he alone is educated who possesses an individual 
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language whicli lie' has made hfs own, an 4 fbrm^ into an 
artStic structure, corresponding to the disposition of his 
mind, &c; thus it also appears that true edaeation Is essentially 
individual. So called universal education in a man is 
then not a contradiction, when his individual character is *$0 
constituted, as to be able gradually, by organic growth, more 
and more to appropriate or to* assimilate to itself all that 
pertains to the real fife of humanity. As, however, the* real 
embracing of a!l the so-called iogr^ients of education is an 
impossibility, a receptive iiftercst in, and an unshackled view 
of, the totality, but above all the* totality of the intellectual 
life, of mankind is to be considered as the most essential cha- 
racteriatih of real, education. But thg first requirements of the 

• true education of an individual is to become wholly what he 
. O&ght to be according to his vocation, talents, position, &c» 

This is the cause of the infinite variety of truly educated men, 
and therefore also of the possibility, to be more educated with 
reference to some aspects of life than to others ; and these 
various aspilcts have a different relation of value towards each 
other. Physical education if»it at‘all deserves die name of 
education** is inferior to mental, and io the latter the relations 
of esthetic, intellectual, emotional, &c., education may be d(?ter* 
mined vety diffeirently. But he only is an educated man who 
is Open to all these sides of education according to the manner 
demanded by his individuality. Only in this sense of indivi'^ 
duality may education, cultme and liberty abide together in har¬ 
mony. MoSein levelling cultujc and education on the other 
hand are fraught with the danger of transfornrting man into 
a puppet, an ape, a hypocrite, br a slave ; especially the edu¬ 
cation diiedted to culture may make him essentially a slave 
to*, Wlhjn the idea of humanity or of the human mind 
ts conceived, merely as the commingling or the union of all the 
qualities constituting peisonality, excluding or allowing no 

• central preponderance to the one pr the other of the chief 
factors of humanity ( according to our view the moral and the 
Treliglou^) then the idea of the human mind becomes something 
essentially formal ;and*the necessaiily resulti§g preponderance 
of the iiftellectuai factor is itself only something fornial. Then 

• mero educatibn is according to its conception something merely 
formal j it is the Irame to the figute of the man's mind ; so 
that the greater 4:he r^imissness of imparting to the mii^d 
the contents, the filling in, elue to it, will become either 
tpere formal enlightmmmty or even mere polish^ nay, varnish, 
under the cover of which the crudest and most unspirilmal 
nature prevails. The culture which strives to make such 
mere education its common property has for its purpose and 
end only the governing of the creature by ma^; the hotu^ 
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“and the wherefore, however, are not furnished by the min^, 
but by the uiispiritual human nature, by the flesh. Such educa¬ 
tion, and such culture is immorality, and is of far less value 
than natural coarseness, which is informal but possesses sub¬ 
stantial force. 

It appears from what has been said, that it is of questionable 
utility to attribute* too muclf value to mere culture and educa¬ 
tion,* but also on the other hand, that culture and education 
become of the highest value to mankind and to individuals, 
when morality anci religion imparf to them that substance and 
force, and assign to them tliat purpose without which they are 
not genuine culture* aqd education, that is to say,,such as 
really suit human beings# But also in this rfspect we must be 
on our guard fiom exaggerations. As far as is cop-♦ 

cerned, it points out to the individual, and to mankind, as the • 
highest end to what we call “ the good," no matter what the 
closer definition of this idea may be. This highest end does 
not exclude the relative ends of culture Eftid education which are 
subseivient to it ; they affirm it and are bound'«up under its 
leadership.,. Morality itself is a kind of education, a raising of 
human life up to, and a*fitting it into, the ideal, its*end, and in 
tllie*first instance according to one disposition, namely the moral 
disposition of mau ; accoidingly moi*l education is s^jmething 
progressing alongside the other t-ducations, e.g. the esthetic, and 
the intellectual education But as this disposition (together 
with the religious one) is the cential one,•moral education 
contains at least the force and the claim of being the educatioi| 
itself. As moral education is. however, iftelf something 
which is being developed ; and not every moral man is already 
a morally, thoroughly educated human being, although he pos¬ 
sesses the force and the impulse to blicome so. ^hust we must 
certainly that all the other dispositions ofrhum'an nature 
attain their normal formation only through morality, in tHb 
same way as the latter conceived in its perfection, presupposes * 
such a normal formation of all the dispositions ; and thus th^ 
ideas, to be truly moral, and to be truly educated, iare*on^.» 
In the empirical fcrmation of human fife, however, tljpse two 
branches, namely that of moiality (or moral education) and that 
of (the general) education, are relatively separate, and by no* 
means progress simultaneously. In the toncrete there may 
• be a great deal of morality without comesponding (usual 
genetaf) education, and education without corresponding mo¬ 
rality; and the latter, without education, is a kernel without« 
shellj, whilst education without morality is a shell without a 
By this, however, a positive and a privative non- 
oi the one and of the other is to be distinguished, 
•^Oralit^ without education is, in the merely privative sense, 
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syil morality ; wliereas morality without education^ in a nega-. 
tive, absolute sense, is inconceivable ; a really moral man always 
possessess also the most needful degree of edueat^h, because his 
centre is or becomes educated; or, in ptheufwords, there are 
moral men who are “ not educated,” but none who are positive¬ 
ly uneducated barbarians. Positive absence of education *is 
imn^oral when it implies a positive scorn of civilization which 
leads the mind to subjugate natwe. On tl?e other hand, edu¬ 
cation without morality, conceived in the privative sense, is 
possible, apd occurs relatively and transiently, so that a man 
of this kind may yet be coflsidered educated ; to this class 
belong thousands of our 'age, who cannot be designated in a 
strict sense as moral charactcis, but neitljeras directly immoral> 
and whom it wouldjbe absurd to consider as uneducated. On 
other hand a positively immoral individual is also always 
'•positively uneducated, because he directly despises the dominion 
of mind over nature ; such a person is far beneath an uneduca¬ 
ted but moral man. All this is naturally also applicable to the 
culture and morality of nations. Thus, there are civilized nations 
which are relatively not moral ; fc)Ut a nation of culture with 
positive immorality, that is tasay ill which immorality is the 
dominant potver, ceases to be a nation «f culture. There are 
nations which morally ftccupy a high position, but are relativ£l|f^ 
without culture, thtit is* to say in a state of naiture ; but nations 
in a state of nature with positive and complete absence of cul¬ 
ture, such as do not work at all, &c., are immoral. 

But as far ^s religion is conceined,’it differs |n its conception, 
frpm morality in the same manner as Theonomy (God-law) is 
distingui^ed frcftn Autonomy (sejf-law). Both these are in 
their original form (chiefly in the conscience) one, and the per¬ 
fection of boAi is again unity, namely leligious morality and 
absolutely.mofttl religion.* Again, in the historical, empirical 
development or* evolution of the individual as well* of society, 
.\»0<.h relatively diverge or separate, and here also a merely 
privative and a direct and absolutely negative relation is to be 
distinguished. Collating this, with what has b^n stated on the 
relation of education to morality, we say:—Positively con¬ 
scious, wjjful and obstinate irreligion is immorality and there¬ 
fore also uneducafedness; but mere privative non-religiousness 
(as also irreligion which is a mere stage of transition in the 
inner process of development) may co-exist with morality an4 
education. There am, indeed, moral and educated men who are 
not pious, whilst a positively impiftus individual, g., a declared 
atheist, who is merely in a state of transition and does not 
jdefinijtiveiy persevere in atheism, fighting against religion, may, 
in the full meaning of the word, be still called a mtor^ and 
educated man. On tlie otlier hand, religion cannot, indeed. 
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.C0*exise with positive immorahty and wnfdueatedness, but 
ttiay with an^ absence of raoraJity and education. This holds 
good for the* y^lation between religion and morality at least 
temporarily; deft^iient morality being subject to development, 
or manifesting itself in single actsv is not necessarily a sign that 
niligiousness does not exist; but as to the relation between 
religion and education, the privatively conceived possibili^ of 
the existence of tne former without the latter in general only 
holds good, because no man can be really pious without being 
really educated. In its perfection, however, religiousness is the 
highest morality and the highest Education, 

Culture and education are of purely human growth and not 
the exclusive privilege qf Christianity ; moreover, also,^according 
to Christian doctrine ‘^n every nation that feareth him 
(#*, e.t God) and worketh righteousness, is accepted with hi^.» 
(Acts X. 35 ). History and literature bear abundant witness.* 
how far heathen nation.s had progressed, and if Christian mis¬ 
sionaries find some of them morally degenerate, all of them 
have not sunk equally deep, nor can it^De denied that here and 
ti^re some Christian nations are likewise found a lamentable 
moral condition, Therefore, w» say—Like culture and educa¬ 
tion so also (general) religiousness and morality afe every where 
cjf*human origin, and may be planted* also by non-Christian 
labour; it is acconriingly wrong, without-duly weighing facts, to 
conclude from the religious, moral, and civilizing effects of 
Christianity, that Christianity a/one can produce culture. 

If we consider the special essence of Chriatianity, its contrast 
to culture will at once stiikc us. All culture is noble,^but tem^ 

? 5ral; is only of temporal growth, and aims Hi tempmal ends. 

his is sufficiently anounced in the fundamental passage on 
culture, in Gen. I., 20. This passage is not of tlft New Testa¬ 
ment, and, really does not designate a specially. Christian 
but a general human task. The special impoit and task of the 
Gospel and of Christianity in its genuine and paiticular tendency*, 
has directly nothing to do with all this. It deeires to win souls 
for the eternal^ future kingdom of God aixl nothing more. • To 
save poor lost men from the guilt and bondage of sfn, Ind’to 
prepare them fir a heavenly, not foi^ a teirestrtal fcmgdom, is 
the special problem of the cvanpl and nothing else. It demands 
and effects that those who believe in it, should live on eaith a*s 
citizens who have their conversation {^Hteuma, Phil. iii. ap) 
in heaven, and faitlifuily and honestly diaolaarge their duties as 
the Gospel prescribes them db earth towards God, the family, 
and the state, whilst their hearts are in heaven. The Gospel 
approves of terrestrial work of every kind, and therefore also* 
m labour of civilization, not however as its own^ not* as a 
llpee^Hy Christian duty, but as a school of preparation and 
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ti»nsition for those who are to belong to the kingdom of heaven,. 
True Christians fulfil in the spirit of Christ, hwiitbly,.quietly, faith¬ 
fully, obediently all their duties as fathers, ciiwgp, officials, Stc., 
not however as Christians, but a$ tnen^ husfoadw* EagUshmen, 
Frenchmen, &c. This may be called a diialistic^ ethk concep¬ 
tion of the world, which draws a sharp line of separation be¬ 
tween the political law and the • Gospel, betjjreen the State and 
the Church, but it is the only conception sanctioned by the 
New Testament, Modern temporal tendency is most darfger^* 
ous when it meddles also with Christian views, thus, for 
instance, when it endeavours fn its ptfresent ideas of a Christian 
State, &c., to make of Christianity a terrestrial power* and a 
panacea of all the evils which flesh is heir t<J. ^ • 

•The defenders oft the theory of temporal Christianity always 
appeal to the passage that, " godliness is profitable unto all 
•things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come,” I. Tim iv. 8. If this is to mean that Christianity 
does and can remedy everything that pei tains to terrestrial life, 
then all* uneducated Chlristians, all,who lead a miserable life 
without the blessings and joys of civilization, all who are sick, 
unjustly persecuted, defamed, ssjorned, and, lastly, aU those for 
whom Jesus Christ has come, would bft deprived of the most 
important and significant fruits of Christianity. In the above 
passage ”dtho life that’now is” has nothing fb do with civiliza¬ 
tion, and means existence in the full meaning of the word, the 
communion with Gcwl, its enjoyment a«d its strength which the 
Christian feels already in the present life as art earnest and a 
£Qf’<^ta5te pf that which is to come. 

If a true Christian can even in the specially Christian sphere 
not become Joithwith an educated man, it is obvious that 
general educa^on, and therewith the capacity for the labour 
of^culturc,*can^y no means be attributed to him, merely be-^ 
pause he is a Christian, but the spirit which he has received 
kd^els him to appropriate to himself as much of general 
Culture as his €uty requires and hi« strength allows, using 
Oif th|p one hand the sphere of culture as means for the 
f^rpose of his Christianity, and on the other exhibiting his 
Christianity ako in this sphere. As the inllividual, so also 
t.he community, hl^ duties to perform, but it must Hkewsie he 
Vacated in the Christian sense. And as education results in cul¬ 
ture, it follows that Cflristian society could exert, and does exerts 
cultufe in a gradmHly rising p ogress only, exerting it in a 
Christian spirit compatible with fbe duties due to the commu¬ 
nity, and making also, in this manner, culture subservient to the 
.ends.of Christianity. It is an undeniable fact that tl^e spirit of 
no other religion has beem able to appropriate, and to make 
shbservieat to itself the whole wide field 0 ^ civilizatipn, lilte the 
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.spirit of Christianity. This fact does not, however, imply the 
purification gf culture from the stains adhering to it in consent 
quenceof thelfinful developpi'^nt of humanity, because culture 
is essentially hrftnan, terrestrial and temporal with all its pro¬ 
ducts. Hence the absurdity of speaking of ** Christian music,” 
because Bach, or Handel or Mendelssohn have enrolled music 
in the service of (Christianity in their respective composiitions 
on the Passion, the Messiah, ^nd Paul. Music is only music and 
nothing more, and in this sense Bach’s Passion is just like any 
other piece of music capable of producing the same degree of 
esthetic pleasure.* Thus, poetry is poetry, science is science, 
architecture is architecture, whether It be Christian or not. 

We have said bhfot^, that no purely Christian* and no 
“ pure civilization " is iHi existence. Eveiy^ civilization is the 
ofepring of its own time, and therefore impregnated with tb** 
influence of its own sin; nor is every civilization subservient only'' 
to what is godly and noble, but also to what is ungodly and im¬ 
pure in the human race. Moreover, these two ingredients are so 
finely interwoven, that it i% quite impossible to separate them 
wholly. Who would, for instance, pretend that out modern cul^ 
iufe, the culture of the nineteenth century, represents and offers 
onjy that which is pUre and noble in ^ mankind^ or perhaps, 
t&at it is an unmixed Christian civilization ? The latter assertion 
would, in our opifiion, imply that this diviltzation i» fit to be 
wholly appropriated by the Christian spirit, and to be enlisted 
in its service. But the real and the high representatives of 
modern culture are, with exceptions that are disappearing, either 
consciously or unconsciously non-Christians, and partly avow<ul 
anti-Christians. Even apar^ from the influe*nce of 'the just 
mentioned men, the circumstance alone that sometimes, within 
the limits of a Christianised district, culture alojp is aimed* at, 
and that Qhristianity is ignored (although otlfer noble senti¬ 
ments may prevail) imparts something un-Chrfstian to culture.. 
And this non-Christian spirit to which modern culture generally * 
pays homage, pervades* everything; it canifot be kept off, 
supplanted by thie Christian spirit, or extifpated j therefegeftbe 
Christianization of modern culture is igipossible. The*Christrah 
representatives dF culture may indeed oppose and mitigate the in¬ 
fluence of unchristian progress in the education^/ individuals^ bu|: 
not in its develqpment, which aims at overwhelming the whole 
world with its general spirit. Every kind ftf modern civilization 
has its unchristian accretions and latdFal effects, which more or 
less detract from the chief purpose at which Christianity aims ; 
thus even missionaries who propagate it, find that their converts 
learn therewith superfluous luxuries of civilization of ^hich 
they fiever dreamt nor felt any need before. Luxury being so 
ctesty ailvsd to civilization, it is futile to hope that the latter 
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ca« be introduced itftong untutored nations without the bane of 
the former; there are even examples when the jMble, brandy 
and bullets have become simultaniously kwawjf to Africans. 
Such experiences ought to teach the propagatOii of Christianity 
to estimate the civiliKing side of their labours Very modestly 
and soberly, as they are after all only a mixture of Christianity 
and worldliness. There are, of cbiyrse, Christians and mission¬ 
aries who bring to various nations tne Gospel only ; being how* 
oyer also men and representatives of European culture, they 
bring culture also, or finding it; in a degenerated state, as e. 
among the Chinese, they raise it to a better •position. As far 
as the work of civilization, the material of it, is concerned, that 
"^is tarried into foreign countries by the representatives of’ Euro¬ 
pean modern civilisation, namely nonifnal or real Christians. 
When worldlings, as often happens in our times, attribute meri¬ 
torious labours in the cause of civilization to missions, it is 
merely a sign of the times at which earnest Christians only 
grieve, because according to Luke, vl, 22-66 the disciples Of 
Christ are not. to expect this praise# All culture presupposes 
an unconverted man, whom it endeavours to ennoble, to raise, 
and to spiritufilize as much as possible; but Christianity seeks 
In converting him chiefly^\\\^ spiritual, not’his physical welfar^e,, 
and his prosperity; not *in this, but in the next world. This 
radical difference between Christianity and civilization is some¬ 
times not perceived, but when it is, the reproach of enmity 
towards civilization is not seldom hurled at genuine Chris* 
*tianity ; if th% apostles suffered themselves to bd called fools for 
Chdst’s sake, their successors are not always spared the name 
of semi-barbarian, or barbarian, ast far as the higher sciences 
and arts are ^concerned, although at home and abroad they 

• appear among\^^ultured mgn naturally as representatives also 
of pivilization. The motive from which Christians, engage in 
the labours of civilization is philanthropy, although this is not a 

,'sentiment peculiar to Christianity alone ; it has been inculcated 
already in the OW Testament, and some Pagan religions like- 

* wi^^Ujeacb benevolcilce not only to our fellow-beings but to all 
lilting creatures* That, hojvever, which is from a purely Christian 
standpoint# considered to be the highest education, namely the 
smritual regenCfatiSn of man, is the special effect of the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, end is not included in the category of general 
civiliaetiOn, which althSugh inculcated already in Genesis, i, 26,/ 
is the result of humag natmre only with the forces and impulses 
inherent thereim These forces arfB impulses, or instincts, de¬ 
cidedly produce higher results when they are enlisted in the 
servicf ef the Christian spirit, and above all of Christian love ; 
but to expect Christianity, which will always be professed by*only 
a smalt minority of the human race, and Which is aptagonlstic 
to worldliness iftfath. x $4) to become a panacea to cure all 
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evils, physical and moral, that beset our race, would be a grieVoos 
mistake. Nevertheless, amiable enthusiasts are of that opinion, 
and M. de La*il^nnais appeared to believe that "justice with love 
and peace and l™rty will prevail among all nations. On this 
idea he expatiates in his Paroles d'un erafattl beautifully as 
fallows• 

** When after a Jong dearth gentle rain falls upon the egrth, 
it drinks up with avidity th^ water of heaven which refreshes 
and’ fertilises it. 

" Thus the thirsty nations will drink with avidity the word 
of God when it will desceiyl upoii them like a vernal shower. 

" And justice with love, and peace and liberty will sprout 
in theif bosom. • , , • 

" And it will be as atnthe time when all pwere brothers,’ and 
the voice of the master or the slave, the groans of the poOtor 
the sighs of the oppressed will be heard no more ; but songs’of' 
joy and of benediction. 

*' Fathers will say to their sons:—Our 6rst days were 
troubled, full of tears an^ anguish. *Now the sun rkes and 
sets to our joy. Praised be God, who has shown us these 
blessings .before we die !* • • 

" And mothers will say to their daughters :~Look at our 
foVeheads which are so calm at presedt; grief, pain, distress 
formerly ploughed deep furrows on*them. 'Your own are like 
the surface of a lake which no breeze disturbs in springtime. 
Praised be God, who has shown us these blessings before we die I 
“ And young men will say to young maidens :—You are 
beauteous like the flowers of the fields, pure like ^ the dgw 
which refreshes them, like Jhe light which colburs them. It is 
sweet to us to see our fathers, it is sweet to us to be with our 
mothers ; but when we behold you, and when ^ are with you, 
something passes in our souls, vmich has iro name but in 
heaven. Praised be God, who has shown us* these blessidg^ 
before we die ! • 

"And the young maidens will reply:—FJouwrs wither, they 
pass away ; a c^y arrives when neither the dew refreshes fipr 
the light colours them any more. On earth virtue alone neVer 
withers nor passes away. Our father's are like the ejir of corn 
which fills itself with grain towards autumif, and our mothers 
like the vine that loads itself with grapes. It is*sweet to us fo 
see our fathers, it is sweet to us to be \aith our mothers, and 
the sons of our fathers and of ou»motliers are sweet lo us 
likewise. Praised be God, vfho has shown us these blessings 
before we die 1” . , 

MVhat a beautiful picture, but how unlike our age in which 
hati^ns are constantly armed against nations, and man instead 
loving his fellow man, endeavours to outwit him by fafr 
or foul, as if his gospel were MofHo homini lupus estt and 

A i 
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«8t.'* love thy Uelghboar as thyself." This, it seems, was not* 
perceived by another livittg French tntthor Of^^me celebri* 
ty, who thus describes the stage of mental dey#opraent which 
humanity has now attained I call moderii sptrii in religion 
and politics, the great resultant of the intellectual and political 
movement, which, latent and obscure during the first centuric- 
of the Middle Age, has developed itself sirifce the twelfth cen¬ 
tury in a continous manner, and has found its definite formula 
in 1789. What was proclaimed during that year, was the 
advent of humanity to its conscience, it was tl]^e act of majority 
of the human mind taking possession of its sovereignty, it was 
the advent of reason to the organizing and reforming .power, 
w|;iicll chaftce, passion, or the unkown q^tlseS obscurely classed 
ij^nder the name of Providence, had hitherto arrogated to them- 
^sel'fes, The sovereignty of reason, the rational organization of 
society by reflection, this is all the modern spirit,” In a foot¬ 
note, however, the author adds, that the French revolution 
marks neither so important an era, nor was so beneficent in its 
results, as he iielieved when he wrote the above passage, but 
that, nevertheless, what he says in it •concerning the modern 
spirit, remains true according to his opini9n. * 

It will not be denied 4 hat religion influences the intellectual* 
and moral development of a man according^o the manner in 
which he a*ccepts it A faitfi which may apparently be irreconcil¬ 
able with free development, nevertheless improves and strength- 
^ens a man if he wiJI only make use of his reason, but if not, 
*even an appaitntly higher faith will crush him ivhen he accepts 
it fncrely,*as a yoke emanating from an official authoiity which 
he dare not question. A religion wBich would impose upon us 
the duty of rwt reflecting on supernatural matters, and on our 
destfny, would\ompeI us to cripple the faculties of our mind. 

The power which civilized man has during the present age 
acquired over physical nature is ceitainly wonderful, but this 
progress in cong^ering the obstacles which matter opposes to 
hin!2,Jis then only of tjie highest order, when it aids him in the 
fulfilment of his ideal mission. An act of vhtud*, a noble senti¬ 
ment, or a* beautiful thou^t, make man much ijtore the sover¬ 
eign of thfi creatio® than his power to send instantaneously a 
message to the end of the world, or to hold conversation 
throu^ the telephoni at a considerable distance from his 
correspondent. The ^sovei^ignty of man is much more in the 
soul, and was better represented gccording to its spirit by thi 
sages on the tops of the Himalayas, and the sscetics of the 
E^ptian desert, Although they were in many respects slaves to 
physi<»al nature,, than by the materialists of our age who Subju¬ 
gate matter, and change the surface of the globe without dbm- 
prehending the divine meaning of life. The sadness and 
philosophy Of those ancients were charms superios to our vulgar 
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pleasures, and their very aberrations are more honourable ^to 
human natur**, than so many lives purporthig to be useful but 
spent in endel?'^ours to attain wealth, and in the insignificant 
struggles of vanity, A great error is committed in the present 
t;heory of education, which refuses to acknowledge that besides 
special sciences which have a positive application, there is also 
a general culture, • intended pto form only the intellcctuaP and 
moral man. Hitherto morality has almost entirely escaped 
the utilitarian system of our Indian universities and appears 
to be a mere luxury and ornament. 

The perfection *of mechanical arts, which are the boast of our 
age, njay be allied to great moral and intellectual depression. 
We do not pietencf to^ay that such is the case incur times; 
no century can show as^many cultivated ifitellects as ours, bu^t 
real progress has been accomplished by few only, and, in 
sense, the general physiognomy of our age is less noble tharT 
that of former times. The world in reality contains more 
intellectual and moral education tliap ever; but the noble 
portions no longer occupy*the first rank, and yield their supre¬ 
macy to secondary interests. Philosophy ana science wHl 
pursue their objects for ever v?ithout reaching the coveted goal 
bgt religion and morality are the emphatically serious things 
and are sufficient to impart a meaning and d scope to life; 
how far these serious things, as rcpl-escnted in the Bible, may 
influence nations so as to lead the van of civilization has been 
but recently expressed, in a new and perhaps more striking 
manner than usual, by an Italian writer* whose words we 
here translate;—“The nation which covers the seas^with fts 
fleets, which extends its power over so great a portion of 
the world, which colonises vast deserts an^ inhospitable 
regions, which causes the whistles, of its raily^ys to resdfund 
among, and transmits its thoughts by the tejcgraf>h to, bar¬ 
barous and savage nations whom it educates, establishing there^ 
schools, academics, the press, liberty ; this nation, the English 
nation is emphatically ‘Bibliomaniac, the wo^ip of the Bible 
is its private and its public worship. All *the institutions *q,nd 
laws are in harmony with the Bibl<;, and therefore the people 
have never dreshhnt of accepting cither the ^ode of*Napoleon 

or so many laws of the continent. And is.not that other 

nation the first-born son of old Albion as emphatically Bibli¬ 
omaniac, and has'it not always rejected the code of Hapoleon 
as well as the laws manufactured dn thS opposite shores of 
the ocean ? In spite of all that, it has within a brief period 
of time increased like the stars of the firmament, has becotne 
swch a colossus, that it presented within the past year 1882, a 
milage of 11,200 kilometics of railways, whilst the States had 
bjjon payiQg off 700 millions of debts." 
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Art. II,-railway RATES. 

O lNE of the effects of the present depression of trade is a 
; revival of the crusade against railway rates and rail¬ 
way monopoly generally, and the old accusations and old 
remedies are re-appearing in the press and at public meetings, to 
the evident alarm of railway djrectors. It is not necessary to 
discuss here, whether the so-called,“depression of trade” is 
real or assumed. The report of the Royal Commission has not 
thrown much light on the subject, but it appears more than 
pt^jbablc that whilo, as is admitted, the volume of business is 
stiji as large as ever, the profits arc being divided with agents 
•and middlemen, and that consequently grouse moors and steam 
yachts arc not so easily obtained as formerly. 

A book has recently appeared by a very competent authority* 
in which the case for the railways ha^ been very thoroughly and 
carefully placed before the public. Itjs obviously, indeed pro¬ 
fessedly, one-sided, but is written so temperately, that it is cer¬ 
tain to secure considerable attention, anefperhaps produce soipq 
effect in the doming * struggle. The facts and arguments 
advanced .by Mr.tjriersos will not, as he appears to anticipate, 
go far towards convincing those who are clamouring most 
loudly ; but as he urges, these consist of people who have not 
• taken the treble to gauge the many difficulties of the problem 
ai^l are not likely to do so, hut who will be content with making 
a noise iif the hope that “something,will be done,” and that to 
their advantage. The subject is one that has more than a 
general intcrew for Indian readers. Our railway system is 
entering, as I iTavc pointed out elsewhere, on an q^a of com- 
pefition which, though trifling as compared with what is going 
^ on in Europe and the United States, will result in making great 
’ changes in our otiport trade, and in the relative position with 
reghrd to it of our few large seaports. Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kufachi are already keenly competing for the trade of Upper 
India, and enlisting the help of railways and flieir differential 
rates, while MadrSs seems destined to be before long little 
more than a provincial harbour. The new port Marmogoa, on 
the western coast, willf if cheap, be able to make a good bid for, 
a share of the Bombay trade, but it is not in a position to affect 
what may be termed the “ trian^lar duel ” between the three 
first named ports for the bulk of the export trade, Before, 
however, dealing with the subject as affecting us in India, it 
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• may be as well to go briefly over some of Mr, Grierson's views. 
His main thesis is laid down in his first chapter, that rail^ 
way administrations rin England) “ need be apprehensive only, 
“ of a vague unhistructed notion that something must be done; 
‘^oflegislation adopted, if notin a panic, in a time of greatly 

"depressed trade, of crude one-sided proposals.and 

"of the application of a ^standard of perfection supposed 
*‘to exist somewhere, but in truth nowhere realized." This 
is not improbably an accurate sketch of a good deal of the 
present movement, but the author knows well that the 
world is goverhed somehow with an uncommonly small 
amount of wisdom and “ fools step in,” and hold on, too, ^ 
on ground which ^tho- " angels ” won’t look at, and he therefore" 
proceeds to go carefulljl^ over the whole ‘field of dispute,.de“ 
molishing each objection and arriving practically at the copfl- 
forting conclusion, that everything that is, is good, and that* 
railway managers, at any rate, know their own business. 

The first point to bear in mind, apd one which singularly 
enough seems to be generally overlooked, is that raihvays re¬ 
garded simply as commercial investments, must flay their way, 
or if this very necessary result is to be endangered, that the 
J^tate must be prepared to acquire their property on equitable 
terms. The railways in the United Kingdom can urge, at any 
rate, that in spite of their "monopolies” anr^ their "»excessive" 
rates, they have as yet on the average paid no extraordinary 
dividends. Their average receipts for the last dozen years 
has not been 4^ per cent, and on 48 millions oi the ordinary' 
capital as pointed out by Mr. Grierson, no dividend at aU is 
forthcoming; while the C^^mpany he is connected Vith, the 
Great Western, one of the largest and most powerful in Eng¬ 
land, and controlling nearly ?,500 njiles of line, only paid an . 
average dividend of ;^^3-i5-o per cent, during the* last thirty 
years. The reply to this might be that with biore economy ip 
construction and working, less fighting, and perhaps with rdfore 
definite control by the“State, the returns woilW have been ve'^y ’ 
much better, and that the lowering of Yates would pjobably • 
have still further improved matters.by creating new source*s*of 
traffic. No mfrey either to trader or consumer is tcvbe expect¬ 
ed from those who, like Mr. Grierson, hold tfiat ip the matter pf 
transport merchandize should be made to pay all it can afford, 
and that " any other principle is no principle.” Put in other 
words, this may mean that on a line,*or ffertion of a line, on 
which there is no effective ^competition, if a certain profit can 
be made and certain customers quieted by carrying, say ijooo 
tons, at say one penny per ton per mile, no thought need bo 
taken as to whether by carrying, say 2,500 tons at half this rate, 
tbe ssAmc* profit can be realized. The needs of distant traders, 
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of%e consumer ; and the idea of the general prosperity 6f the 
realm may be thrust aside as of no moment compared with 
that of the railway concerned. Such a doctrine places us face to 
face with the question so often raised at the 'present day, wk, 
whether in the broad and general interests of the State it i®* 
necessary or even advisable, that the dividend shall be the 
sole Ifest of the utility and sufficiency of a railway. The ques¬ 
tion will be answered in the negative by those who are prepared 
to take a broad view of the functions of a Government, and 
the whole policy of continentahnations *in railway matters and 
in some degree of our Indian Government is based on this view, 
p The defence of what are variously termed special, diffesential, 
competitive, or “war” rates, takes up*many pages of Mr. 
Gr'erson's work. JHfe shews not only that they are a necessity, 
both to traders and consumers in England and elsewhere ; but 
that in continental States where the railways belong, either 
absolutely or partly, to the Government, or are more strictly 
controlled than with us^ such rates are not only tolerated 
but are* recogpiised and properly regulated. The objections 
to them come naturally enough from .producers within short 
distances of markets. They find it har^ to understand why 
goods carried for, say lOO miles, should pay higher rates tha^i* 
those which are tarried i,ooo miles, and the :|uperficial equity 
of the denland has given*it many supporters. But the cry 
for “ equal mileage rates ” is founded on ignorance of the 
technical details of railway working. As pointed out by the 
*aulhor, “ mileage run is only one element out^of many in the 
coft of lervice.” The character of the gradients, that of 
the return traffic, and its amount, tlfe price of coal, the amount 
of shunting, and many other essential factors, have to be con¬ 
sidered ; and again the incidence of fixed charges, such as 
for, station •staff and administration are practically i* no way 
in;^enced by mileage run. 

,* ,Station-masters and pointsmen must be on duty, and must 
be paid, whethdf*one train or ten trains*pass them daily. If a 
faic,pr«fit is obtained*by both trader and carrier between two 
points A. "and B., on a certain rate per ton, there^is no essential 
injustice in quoting the same rate to C., for say double the 
distance, if the operation still yields a small profit to the carrier 
and meets the requirements of traffic from that point. To 
establish equal mileage rates, would undoubtedly promptly 
reduce the tonnage *and the usefulness of any railway, for, 
" unless a very low scale of rates were adopted, entailing heavy 
** loSs, much of the long distance traffic would cease to be 
« carried.” The export of food-grains from India or from the 
United States, over the immense distances, it is now caitied 
between the place of production, and the seaboard is only rend¬ 
ered possible by rates which twenty years ago wowld have been 
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‘ thought impossible to consider remunerative, but which ne\^r- 
theless have, at any rate apparently so far, shown no loss. It 
has, however, yet to be seen whether such rates as are now 
in force on the North-Western and East Indian Railways of 
.two pies per ton per mile, will suffice to cover cost of wear and 
tear of stock and permanent way. This rate is as low as some 
of the through eiAport rate? on American railways ; but these 
again wc have no assurance that such war ” rates are profit¬ 
able, or that due allowance has been made for maintenance, 
even taking into accoifnt, whith is very necessary, that the 
American railways have t:ost on tlie average, probably much 
less than our Indian lines. The whole question, as has been 
already observed, has bpen dealt with by Mr. Grierson frofn one 
point of view, viz.^ that railways as comlnercial investments, 
must be worked on a commercial basis, and must be made»ip^ 
pay directly. Our English railways being, without exception,’ 
the property of companies, this is a natuial and legitimate 
position to take, but he goes still further, to a point to which 
he cannot be accompanied, in assunimg that thq prosperity of 
railway companies implies also that of the trader, and con¬ 
sequently that of th^ nation. It is sufficient to glance over 
•his hook, to see plainly that this cannot be the view of most 
European count! ies, so far that they ha'O^e reserved very 

ample powers of control over lines 'which have beeti conceded 
to companies, and have in many cases absorbed the bulk of 
the railways as State works. The conception of the function 
of such enterprises on the continent is, in*’fact,* that they are 
very important monopolies affecting the whole inlan«j carrying 
trade of a country, and consequently largely influencing the 
general prosperity of the nation, and the tend^cy is to with¬ 
draw the control of such monopplies from pnvate agencies, 
and to concent! ate them in a more or less degfec undqr a 
department of the State. This view is gaining ground, i» 
England, and has been, though rather fitfully^iainly indicated*, 
in the policy of the Indian Government regard to, its 
lailway systenf; but unfortunately our financial exigen«cfe§*in 
this country jue in a large measuije to lose in exchange on 
home remittances, has forced our Governrqpnt to l#ok to the 
direct profits from their railways as source irom which Jto 
diminish their deficits, and has consequently made it necessary 
to defer the fulfilment of any intention mat may have existed, 
of looking to their indirecj profitl as %. material factor in 
the returns from their Investments. In this urgent need for 
revenue from all and every source, it is not easy to comprehfcnd 
the present policy of making over the construction apd the 
working of our railways to “ assisted ” or guaranty companies 
With a share of the profits. For what service it may be, indeed, 
a is frequentlji, asked, is this surrender made ? The only reply 
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tfiat can be offered is, that it is in return for the service of 
raising money in the London market, an operation which could 
be more readily effected directly by the Government, and on 
easier terms. The character and extent of tfie control to be 
exercised over such companies, judging by recent contraciji?, 
must practically fall far snort of what is needed, if India is to 
keep pace with other competitors /or the trade of the world, or 
for the proper development of her agricultural production. We 
are in fact still governed by the fear that the administration of 
railways by the State may become toO large a business, or, that 
following the ideas of some English writerS, it is a business in 
which a Government cannot be successfyl. But thi% is not 
borrfe out by facts, and if It became se question as to whether 
fndian railways Irad been most generally well managed by 
*oOmpanies, or by the officers of Government on State lines, it 
‘ would probably be found that the latter would have a very 
good show of hands. The political, fiscal, and administrative 
objections which are offered in England against State railways, 
have ho validity in this country, and indeed the character of 
the people, *their keen appreciation ^of the personal or direct 
action of the “ Sircar,” coupled with a timid and essentially 
conservative nature, might well be held to make it almost 
necessary, that* tjie Government should have unusual, if not ‘ 
complet^ power of cohtrol over railways in India. The 
" interests of the shareholders ” are not likely to run generally 
parallel with those who use our Indian railways. The strug¬ 
gle of the • sharMioldcrs or his agents is * for dividend, no 
matter how made or how large, and the rates which will 
produce this even up to the maxima allowed under contracts, 
will be levied regardless of any other object. We are, it 
is •true, to \^p our shafe of this harvest; but this may be 
dearly g&t, ifjt has resulted in strangling some.trades alto- 
• gether, or in general terms, in carrying, say i,ooo tons where 
,3,000 tons should have been carried with no appreciably less 
lyofit. The fffhtc millions we havcf to deal with, are very 
represented *by the few pushing traders to be found at 
*our prir«:ipal stations, aijd are widely different from the eager, 
assertatWe clients of railways in Europe, whdf, whether it is a 
fCpmpany or a government to be dealt with, soon find means of 
Snaking their wants known and their grievances heard. The 
arrangement made •between the Secretary of State and the 
Indian Midland Cdhipariy is the most recent, and perhaps the 
best that can be made short of the absolute construction and 
Working of a line by the State. The line belongs to the 
Government, and is to be surrendered on repayment of capital 
outlay in 1910, or in decennial periods after this, and the right 
is reserved to fix rates and fares from time to |ime within 
maxima and minima. For this the Compaijy receives four 
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.per cent, during the continuance of the agreement, and is eft- 
titled to one-quarter of the net profits earned over and above 
this rate of interest. The contract practically makes the Com¬ 
pany the agent of -the Government for the expenditure on the 
construction of the line to an extent which must have, and 
has indeed, involved the appointment of a supervising officer 
of high standing, ito controj. all designs and outlay. What 
advantages the Government* obtains by this arrangement, it 
is hard to conceive, as compared with the direct construction 
and working of the line by its pwn officers. The capital has 
been raised at a figure of interest higher by a quarter or even 
a half per cent, than it could have been got by the Secretary 
of State direct in tfie London market, a staff has been ‘em¬ 
ployed on the line on far higher salaries fhan are paid in the 
Public Works Department, and a quarter of the net profite* 
surrendered in the hope, and it is no more, that through the ’ 
agency of a company the line may be worked with so much 
more vigour and skill as to make it worjh while to give away 
a share in the probable increase. One result of this* is to 
throw on the hands of Government a large number of railway 
officers trained in Indian woik, who will now have nothing to 
dpjj^and who, moreover,disestablished, j;nust be provided with 
pensions or gratuities. The arrangements v{;ith this Company 
and with others on* the same lines, represent an end^vour to 
combine the rights of ownership and nearly complete control 
with the rights of a leaseholder, but it is an agreement in 
which the latter cannot possibly suffer losS and may, by a 
judicious secondary management from Calcutta, be enabled t« 
make a further profit, though on grounds which it would be 
extremely difficult to justify. They will be to all intents lines 
managed by the State and belonging to the ^ate, and •by 
the stimulus of the chance of a quarter of the net* earning;^ 
they are expected to exhibit an economy in A^orking and a 
net return generally better than could be shewn by direct 
Government administratfon. It remains to US*' seen whether* 
such arrangemen 4 :s will as the phrase is "i^ork,” or whether*as 
seems probable the duplicate managgnent on such conditions* 
as are indicateif in the contracts, will not end in tsouble or 
failure. The mere adjustment and revision ^f r^tes in com-, 
petition with other lines, will be a fruitful source of contention 
between the Government and the companidfe, and the tendency 
to carry out Mr. Grierson’s maxim of tnakiitg merchandize pay 
all it can afford, will inevitable characterize the action of the 
companies in all cases where no such competition exists. The 
experience of working with the East Indian Railway uqder 
its piescnt agreement, affords an excellent illustration of 
difficulty ; but in cases where the realization of excess 
profits over th^ guaranteed interest is not in any way so 
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cesrtain as in this line, the struggles are likely to be bitter and. 
prolonged. ^ ^ 

Railway rates have already become an important factor in 
the economic progress of India, and are • destined as our 
railway system extends to become a burning question, in¬ 
volving interests of the greatest magnitude. It will add in* 
hniteiy to the difficulty of dealing with sjich matters if we 
are found drifting along betweed one policy and another, as 
has been done for the last twenty years. As it is, no official, 
liigh or low, can rely for more^than a twelve month at a time 
on what the Government intend^ to do • with our railway 
system. We have at the present day railways made and worked 
by the State, railways made by the State ^nd leased to com- 
ptinies, railways made by companies assisted and unassisted, and 
pi^Uways made by Native States. These are partly controlled by 
local Governments, and partly by the Government of India. 
Some lines in a province are controlled by the local adminis¬ 
tration, others by the Director-General of Railways, and some 
by the Government of India direqt. This means that ques¬ 
tions of raRes and administration generally on each are 
subject to revision or alteration by either or all of these authori¬ 
ties, and in the case of guaranteed lines they are still further 
hedged in and oomplicated by the need for reference to Boalds 
of Directors at “home. ‘The administration of our Indian 
railways is in fact nothing better than a patchwork system, ex¬ 
hibiting glaring contrasts of policy, and held together and 
made to covqjr ourmecessities only by incessant references and 
tkicisions by the Government. These decisions will, as already 
observ©( 5 , and especially in the casg of competing lines, involve 
large interests, and it is very doubtful whether the existing 
machinery their satisfactory evolution at present existis. 
We have •the appointment of a Director-General of Railways, 
^ v?hich has not*always been filled by an officer of wide railway 
experience, and whose proper duties already heavy enough are 
greatly, if not* 4 iopelessly, increased hy his being at the same 
tihtQ a Deputy Secretary to Government. Hoi^ever zealous and 
able a man may fill this ^position, it is impossible that he can 
with suc^ a staff as he* has at present, find«time to examine 
and consider the ftiformation at hand, even if he can command 
the technical * experience requisite for giving such advice to 
the Government as •will carry due weight with railway coi^- 
panies or commercial men. The solution of this difficulty 
appears to lie in the establisHlnent of a Railway Board for 
India, and though the impediments to this are by no means 
slight ones, it does not seem impossible to overcome them, and 
at any rate to give it a trial. ^ 

. H. B, 

March i 88 y. 



Art. ni.--THREE SCENES FROM THE LIFE 

OF A GARO. 

S INGRIN was a very fine<iiian, but by no means a rich one. 

He possessed no cultivation of his own, beyond a siUril! 
patch of land on which he grew a little cotton. He was, how¬ 
ever, well content witli his lot, a5 he always had enough to eat, 
and his tailor’s bills were n6t heavy ; in fact, a few annas would 
at any-time cover ^th^ expense of a new outfit, and^he did not 
Require one very often. A string of beads jnid a narrow strip 
of cloth provided him with all the clothing he required. . * 
JHe did not, therefore, want a wife to attend to his wardrofioj 
and yet the want of a wife was the one grievance that prevent¬ 
ed his life from being one of ideal happiness—the one crum¬ 
pled rose leaf in his existence. A good*stout wife to carry his 
basket for him, was the one thing necessary to make him 
perfectly happy. • • 

Garo wives are not .to be had for the asking, and having 
disposed of the ashes of the first youn<^ worntyi who had done 
him the honor to select him for her hgsband, he was qbligcd to 
wait until it pleased another to propose to him. The cruel 
fair, upon whom he had fixed his somewhat mercenary affec¬ 
tions, had disregarded his advances, and ad<cd another young 
Garo brave, to share her heart and home. ,, 

“ 1 like Singrin well enough,” she had wisely argulid, “ but 
if I marry him, I shall have w cany his basket, and if I marry 
Frang, I shall live in the station and have no bas^t to cariy„” 
So she married Frang, who wai a Dobashia (interpreter), 
and wore wliite cloths, and Singiin resigned himself to his fatte. 
Some years passed, and no one fell in love with him. He was' 
better looking than mogt of his countrymen, J^^ut good looks 
go for nothing amongst his people. Perhaps it was the fact of 
his having a beard that made the Garo girls shy abouj: pfopos* 
ing to him; beards being by no ftieans common amongst 
their countrymen, Perhaps he did not pay them *sufficient 
attention, or take the trouble to make himself agreeable t<5 
them. Garo gills are as partial to love-ms^king as the rest of 
Eve’s daughters, although they come of such a matter-of-fact un¬ 
romantic race. They reserve to themselves the right of select¬ 
ing their husbands, and it would be an unpardonable breach pf 
Garo etiquette for the lover to pop the question, but they have 
no objection to bis responding to their modest advances, or 
even to his openly ilnaking love to them. 

Wbateveft* may have boon the cause, Singrin had found no 
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second wife, and lived on in the village Nokphantee, or Bache- ’ 
lors* Chummery, for several years. He would have been 
content to have lived there for the rest of his life, but for that 
one drawback—he had no one to carry his basket. 

Whenever he had a load of raw cotton to take to the hAf; 
for sale, he thought regretfully of his lonely state, and envied 
Frang for having a wife to carry,his basket for him, if ever 
he required her to do it. 

“ Wah ! wah I ” he exclaimed one day as he toiled along the 
narrow footpath that led fiom his village to the station, with 
a well filled basket on his back. ‘^How heivy this is, what a 
, lucky man Frang is !” , 

Plating the objectionable burden on the ground, he sat down 
to” rest. Presently TFrang and his wife appeared in sight, both 
oT.them trudging along with baskets on their backs. Their 
‘countenances weie far from cheerful, and the woman began to 
explain the reason of their sudden appealance on the scene 
with a high-toned volubility that spoke very plainly of angry 
disgust:— ^ 

“ He has lost his place,” she said, as she impatiently freed her 
head from the strap that siippoitcd her basket, and placed it 
against the high bank af the side of the pathw'ay. He has 
been turned out,'aiiid it’s all his own fault W,e have to go back 
to the village and work. We are carrying all our things there 
now. He has lost his place. I knew he would, he never would 
be careful. To think he should be so stupid as to let the 
" Sahib find ou^ that lie was telling a lie.” * 

Yes,” said poor Frang humbly, “it was very stupid of me. 

I did not think the Burra Sahib Ivnew so much Garo. I only 
altered a few words when Rengiin was giving his evidence 
against Reshil^. Reshin asked me not to repeat anything 
Ropgrin s^id that might make the case go against »him ; if he 

wop the case, he was to have given me-well, never mind, he 

* won’t win the case now ; the Burra Sahib found me out, and 
tuiped me off.” ^ ^ * 

4 ‘Who will take your place ? ” asked Singrin, • 

*“I don't know, and I .don’t care. Whoever gets it, will be 
able to msrfce a lot^f money soon, for the Burra^ahib is going 
away, and the. new Sahib will not understand any Garo for a 
long lime.” 

“ And, you have losf the chance,” scolded his irate wife, “ how 
could you be so.” * ^ 

Never mind, never mind,” interrupted Singrin good temper- 
edly, “ it is no use making a noise about it now. Tell me 
Frang, is it very hard woik that the Dobashias have to do? ” 
“Hard woik!—It is the easiest thing in the world to 1 >e a 
Dobashia,” 
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• And youVe lost it,” put in his wife. 

All you ‘have to do,” he continued, Is to listen to what 
the witnesses say, and tell the Sahib as much of it as you like, 
These Sahibs don^t understand Garo when fifst they come up 
here, and you can tell them anything you like, but this Burra 
Sahib has learnt a good deal now, and can understand too 
much. The new 6ne will ipot understand anything the*wit¬ 
nesses say.” 

But is there no one who can tell him if you invent a lot 
of lies ? ” ^ • 

** No one, the head clerk knows enough Garo to tell on us, 
and sopie of the constables; but it is no business of theirs, 
and I sent the head clerk all the wood he wanted ^nd *sonje 
baskets of cotton,” * 

“ I can do that,” said Singrin, swinging his load on his b^clc 
again. ** Salaam, my friends, I am going to carry my cotton to 
the head clerk, and see if he will say a good word for me, I 
will be a Dobashia now, and you shall carry Frang’s basket for 
him Keree—salaam, salaam, I must hurry on, -pr 1 may be 
too late,” . ^ 

Five Years Later. 

• The Deputy Commissioner’s Cutchcfry wa§ full of Garos. 
An important case was being hegrd, and“ considerable ex¬ 
citement prevailed. There was some hitch in the proceedings, 
some difficult piece of evidence to be clearly explained The 
two Dobashias who were present, gave diffesent interpretations 
of it, and the perplexed Deputy Commissioner eifdeavoured jp 
vain to get to the bottom of the contradictory statements. 

“ Where is Singrin ? ” he "exclaimed in despair ; “ he is the 
only man in the place who knows anything. Why he is^not 
here?” « ^ ^ * 

“ Sir,” answered the head clci k gravely, “ yaur honor gave 
him two days’ leave; he is about to marry a wife ” » * 

** What a nuisance! yow many wives does fellow want ? 
He has several already.” , 

"Sir, this wornan is possessed of large cultivations.” 

“ When will hf be back ? ” * 

" Sir, he will return to his duties to-morrov»” * 

“ Then I shall put off the case until then. These two rascals 
are trying to make-up their own cases ; th®y have been bribed, 

I suppose. Singrin is the only on« 1 can tiust. He knows 
more about the language and the customs than anyone else in 
the hills.” 

" He is the biggest rascal in the place, too,” thought the Deputy 
Commissioner as he walked slowly to his bungalow ; " but J get 
tl|ie tnith out of him, for he takes bribes from both sides, and 
not cgfte which wins. He stands to win whoever loses. He 
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wiN have both those men in his village this evening, and take all 
he can get from each of them ; but I shall get to tne bottom of 
it all to-morrow. He knows better than to trim the cases now. 
I know the language too well-^all but those wretched localisms, 
I wish I knew what that man meant to-day.” 

Ten Years Later, 

** Franc ! come and have some liquor, sit down and listen 
to my ddjd'* 

Singrin was lolling on a drawing-room couch, the rich cover¬ 
ing of which contrasted curiously with the b*amboo-walls and 
mud-floor of his hut. A gorgeous cap, eipbroidered yj gold, 
rested on his well-oiled locks. His garments were spotlessly 
wflite, and his bare Teet were thrust into a pair of native shoes 
of* singularly uncomfortable pattern, immediately in front 
*oT him stood a large pier-glass in which he could see his manly 
form reflected, without taking the trouble to rise. At his elbow 
a lau (gourd) full of Gjiro liquor rested on a Gipsy table. At 
the further end of the hut, a plump* young Garo woman was 
amusing herself and him by banging cyi an old piano with both 
ha'hds. A group of women sat round hw, lost in admiration 
of the flendish sounds «she extracted from the instrument, aud 
some dozen or sc? of dusky babies, of ail agqs, crawled about 
the floor. • * 

After taking a deep draught of the liquor, Frang seated 
himself on the ground by the couch. , 

“You are quite*a big man now, Singrin,” he remaiked with 
a tinge of envy in his voice ; “ you have made yourself like 
unto a rajah. All these houses t»elong to you ; where did 
you get the money to buy all these fine things ? Is the whole 
. village yours ? \ * 

gingrin ftodded. “ All are mine ; this is called Singrin’s 
village.” 

, "How did you get the money? ” asked Frang. 

’*‘,1 did not Uliy the houses,” rcplftd Singtin with a smile 
of#sel^satisfaction that was particularly gallmg to the un¬ 
successful * man; “my wives’ relations built ^em. learned 
the money for all t|re rest.” 

But your pay is only- 

“My pay!” interrupted Singrin contemptuously, “as if my 
pay was all I earned.* When first I came here that was all I 
earned, because I had to tell tlje truth carefully. When the 
Burra Sahib had learnt to trust me, I told it when it suited 
me! Then I married a wife. She had property, and her rela¬ 
tions .were useful to me. I was lucky, a new Burra Sahib 
came, who did not know Garo, and I made a lot of rufrees. 
But I was more careful than you were, and when* he learnt 
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•Gafo, I only told a lie when I was sure he could *jot find* it 
out But I was useful; that is the great thing, I married 
another wife, and her relations worked for me, and theh a third, 
and a fourth. There is^ my fouiteenth, playing the Hj 4 like 
4 lady. All their relations work for me. They want houses, 
and their own people build them. They all have cultiva¬ 
tions; their own people wo/k for them, and get their food for 
working ” 

“ 1 can give the Burra Sahib all the labor he wants,” he 
continued complacently, “ He ,says, ‘ Singrin, I want forty 
coolies.’ I send ^to my wives’ villages and get them ; no one 
dares to say ‘ no to me. I am too strong. He says, ‘ 1 
want fiamboos.’ I send all my new relations to iget them. 
He can’t get on without me now.” * 

“ Thetc is another new Burra Sahib coming soon,” s^iU 
Frang, with a grin of satisfaction. “He may be able to do* 
without you.” 

Singrin smiled. “ The Burra Sahib’s head clerk owes me 
some money. The second, clerk will be turned out if I go, 

I can tell on him. Thpre is no one in the Burr# Sahib’s office 
who does not feel an interest in my remaining heie as tlie 
be^d Dobashia. You* see what it is to jenow when to lie safely, 
Frang. You lied at the wrong time, but • take cate never 
to lie at all, unless it is safe, aild then to do* it boldly. 
If the new Burra Sahib does not want me, I can retire 
and be Burra Sahib, too. 1 have bought the Sahib’s cows 
and his and his glass there; don’t I*look,grand in it? 
and this thing I’m lying on. I can diink liquor every nigkt, 
and have scores of women io make it, and to carry my baskets. 
Keree made a mistake when she married you, and you 
made one when you invented lie^at the wron|f time.” • 

“ Aud you will make a mistake, too, some day.” • 

“ No, I will make no mistake; when 1 feel fnclined to makij 
one, I will remember you. You might have been here instead 
of me.” • 

Frang groaned. 

“ But you etould never have got qp as I have, becausc^Wl 
because, you see you are only Fiang and I am Singria! 

Esaik 



Art, IV.-THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HINDUS IN 
THE RIG-VEDA PERIOD. 

I T IS a matter of sincere regret that no translation of the* 
Veda Sanhita lias yet been published in English. For 
many reasons this collection of •the ancient hymns of the 
Hindus is a work of rematkablc interest. The work has been 
called the most ancient book in the library of mankind, and it 
is beyond question the earliest work in the Aryan world. But it 
is not the antiquity of the volume that makes it so remai kablc. 
■What* give* it an almost unique value is tlfat, in this ancient 
collection of hymns to the powers and manifestations of nature, 
^ trace the commencement of the legends of all Aryan 
‘nations ; we see the rise and growth, as it were, of all Aryan 
religions. Zeus and Athena, Jupiter and Vulcan and Uranus, 
Tiu and Zio, Ahura Mj^zda and Mithra and Verethraghna are 
so many meaningless names to us,,until we open the ancient 
volume of th^ Hindus and tiace the conception of these Aryan 
gdds to the manifestations of natuie* which inspiied in the 
common ancestors of Hindus and Persians, of Greeks, Romans 
and Tiltons, feelmgs of veneration and love. • 

And if •such bo the vnliie of the Rig-Veda to all Aryan 
natioihs, the value of the work to the Indo-Aryans or Hindus 
is infinitely more. It prcsenis us with the only account extant 
of the early i:ivili2fdtion of the first ’Aryan spltlers in India ; 
aUd it also enables us to trace the Hindu religion to its earliest 
source and simplest phase. The,historian of India and the 
religious enquirer must alike turn to this one remarkable volume 
for the first and most valuable materials of their researches. 

JEnglish *translations of fliiis work were commenced, first by 
Stevenson, and ’then by Roer, but neither of these scholars 
proceeded very far with their vvoik. Over forty years ago, 
wl^n Professor*jfIax MUller commenccRl the publication of his 
magnificent edition ^)f the woik with Sayana^s commentary, 
Trofi'ssor* H. H. Wilson^ then the greatest o]L English anti¬ 
quarians, commenced an English translation of fhis great work. 
He lived to cooiplete the translation, but only a little over one- 
half of the work has been published, the remainder has not 
been given to the wofld. It is said that the Gennan scholars 
have made such wohdcrffll progress in Vcdic scholarship since 
Dr. Wilson’s time, that his trihslation, based on Sayana’s 
cotnmentary only, is no longer acceptable in Europe. Hence, 
the publication of his work has never been translated. 

A complete translation was published in France, nearly/orty 
years ago, by M. Langlois. M. Langlois was a man (jf cultured 
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taste and of imagination, and his translation is based on what 
he imagines to be the true sense of the Vedic hymns, and is 
therefore of small value to scholars. Two translations of the 
work have been published in the German language. Grassman 
is a poet, and his translation of the Rig-Veda into German 
^poetry, although a most creditable performance, docs not meet 
the requirements of the scholar. Ludwig’s translation with 
notes into Gcrmaft is the and the only scholar-like transla¬ 
tion of the Rig-Veda into any European language. He is more 
true to Sayana’s intei pretation than Grassman.* 

It is not our object in the present paper to discuss abstruse 
questions or debatable poimts of Vedic study. Our object is to 
write a simple an4 popular account of the social life and,civili¬ 
zation *of our early foiefathcrs, as reflccti^d in their immortal 
work, and to string together within the limits of an article s(^qie 
of the most interesting passages in the Veda, illustrating the. 
manners and customs of the time. We shall try to see the 
early Hindus as they were over three thousand years ago, as 
they lived and act( d and thought. We shall try to re.vicw, as 
faithfully as wc can, their <iits and civilization, ll^ir social laws 
and domestic life, tlieit wais and their peaceful occupations. 
To this task we now ad chess ourselves. 

• • /.— The first home of the Huidus, 

The early Aryans of India were a'n agricultural and pastoral 
race who lived on the banks of the Indus and its five tributaiics. 
The banks of these livers vveie fertile, and agriculture was the 
national occupation of the Indo-Aiyans, and wc have only rare 
allusions to those migiatory habits which are peculiar to all 
nations essentially pastorak Such migrations from place to 
place in quest of pasture lands were probably not so frequently 
undertaken by the Aryans even 411 their original home in 
Central Asia as by the Tuianians and other nomad rac€s. 
In India th*^ habit was almost eiitiicly given up. * 

As might be expected, we have fiequent allusions to the 
Indus and its five tribiHaries, Hymn 75 of tlic loth Maiiidala 
is a remarkable* instance, and wc will give our readers a titinsflw- 
tion of the entke hymn. • * 

i. O ye streams ! The bard celebrates your •excellent 
prowess in the house of the worshipper. The}?* flow in three 
systems, seven streams in each system.^ The prowess of the 
Indus is superior to that of all others.^ , 

~ - - • —-——- -- 

* The present writer takes this opportunity to acknowledge hisobliga- 
lions to the Govetnment of Bengal by whose assistance he has been able 
to publish a complete tr.anshtion of the Kig-Veda in the Bengali language. 
This ^ the fast complete tian''lauon of the woik into an Inidian Vernacular. 
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Oh Indus! when you flow towards lands rich fn horses 
and in corn, Varuna opens out the way for you. You flow oyer 
the spacious path on the land. You shine above all flowing: 
rivers. 

“ 3. The mighty sound of the Indus ascends from the earth • 
and spreads over the sky ! She flows with mighty force and 
in racflent form. Her mighty sou«d is hear8 as if rains are 
descending from the clouds with great noise. The Indus comes 
like a bull, bellowing as it comes. 

“4. As cows biing milk to their calves, eveii thus, O Indus ! 
the other streams come sounding to you with their waters ! 
•As a king marches with his forces to battle, even thus you 
majfch* in front witl^ two systems of rivers flowing by your 
si(^'* 

O Ganga! O Yamuna (Jumna) and Sarasvati, and 
Satadru (Sutloj), and Parushni (Ravi) ! Share these my words 
among you. O rivei combined with Asjkni (Chinab)! O 
Vitasta JJhilam)! O Ai^ikiya (Raja), combined with Sasoma 
(Indus) ! IIe<*r my words. 

O Indus! first thou flowest united Trishtamii, with 
Susartu and R.isa and the Sveti. Vou unite Krumu (Kuinm 
liver) and Gomayi (Goinal river) with Kubha (Cabul livci*) 
and Mehatipi. You* piocc( {| together with the%e livers. 

“7. The irresistible Indus pioceeds straight, white and 
dazzling in colour! She is great, and her walcts fill all sides 
.with mighty force. .Of all the flowing rivcis, none is flowing 
like her ! Shd ih stiange like a mare,—beautiful like a wcll- 
devclopcd woman I 

“ 8. The Indus is ever young aftd beautiful. She is rich 
in horses, in chniots, and in gainicnts ; she is iich in gold and 
*is bcautcoiisly clad I She i'-i* iich in coin and in wool and in 
&tr»w, and has cohered heisclf with sweet flowers, • 

• “ 9. The Iiulus has fastened horses to her chai iot, and has 
•brought food to tins sacrifice, ^cr prowess is extolled 

as mighty ; she is irrci>istible and great and rich in her fame I ” 

-The •hymn is remaikahle for its power and its beauty, and 
lemaikablc* also for the elttcnsivc vision of thcfpoct, who, as 
Professor Max Muiler says, takes in at one swoop three great 
tiv’er systems, those flowing from the noith-west into the 
Indus, those joining it«from the noith-east, and in the distance 
the Ganges and the i^umna with their tributaries. “ It shews 
the widest geographical horizon o< the Vedic poet^, confined 
by t|he snowy mountains in the north, the Indus and the range 


• le, the tnbiitaues coming from Cabul in the west, and the tributyies 
flowing thiough the Punjib in the east, as named in the two following 
verses. • 
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’ of the Suleiman mountains in the west, tl>e Indus or the^ea 
in the south, and the valley of the Jumna and Ganges in the 
east. Beyond that tlie world, though oj[>en, was unknown to 
the Vedic poets/* India, what can it teach us. 

- TJic frequent allusions to the rivers of the Punjab leave no 
doubt that the Punjab was the first home of the Aryans in 
India. These risers are sometimes spoken of together fts the 
“seven rivers,” and it is explained in one place {VII, 36,6), 
that the seven rivers have the Indus for their motlier and 
the Sowasvati as ^he seventh. The Indus and its five branches 
still water the primeval home of the early Hindus, but the 
Sarasvati which was the most sacred of ancient rivers and, 
was worshipped even in that remote time as a goddeSs, ha*s sipce 
ceased to flow. Antiquaiians state that it was a stream 
which flowed between the Indus and the Jumna, but has 15 ^ei> 
lost in the deserts of Rajputana. 

It would be foreigji to our purpose to cite all the allusions 
in the Rig-Vecla to the diffeient rivers and localities of the 
Punjab, but a few instances may interest our reack-fs. 

In I, 126, 1 we have mention of a beneficent king Bhavayayya 
who lived on the hanks of the Indus, and who rewarded the 
'bard {who sings his praise) with a hundred gold pieces {Nishka), 
a Imnclred horses and a hundred ^ bullocks. ' The beneficence 
of kings towards the lishis and 'hauls of ancient times is 
frequently extolled. 

In 11 , 15,, 6 we have an allusion to the Ii^Jus, flowing to the, 
north. This must refer to some bend of thef river where it* 
turns northw'ard, or peihaps to the cour.se of the river before*^ it 
turns southwards through the mountains of Ka.shmir. 

There is a remaikablc pa.ssagc in IV, 30, 18 which shews 
that, although the Hindus in the ^ime of the Rig*Veda had' 
their principal settlements in the Punjab, still enterpri^ng 
leaders and colonists penetrated beyond the Jumna and, til? 
Ganges, ami fought for^ a footing even on kijp distant banks' 
of the Sarayu which is in modern Oude. , Wc are told of Ama *. 
and Chitraratba, two rir/rt, i. e., Aiyan leaders, who perish/id. 
there. Still i»oie remarkable is Hit; allusion to the'alxmginal 
tribes of Kitaka ( which is usually identified*with Sohth Behar). 

In III, 53, 14, the Aryan baid enquires of India with that 

naive simplicity which is the charm of th^ Rig-Veda,_ 

Of what use to you arc the cfiws the Kitakas. Their 
milk is not mixed with tke Soma-juice, nor poured in the 
sacrificial vessel. Bring them to us. Bring the wealth of 
Pramaganda to us. O Indra ! bestow on us the wealth of these 
low^raeu.” The eminent German scholar Weber accepts the 
opinion that the Kitakas in this passage arc the people of 
BLigadha'or South Behar, and tliat Pramaganda was the 
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abdh’fginal king of the tribe. He adds the suggestive remarks 
that tlic native aborigines being particularly vigorous, retained 
much of their influence even after they were Brahminised, and 
“ that is how we have to account for the special sympatlxy and 
success which Buddhism met with in Magadha,’’ — Indian LtUr- 
ature, p. 79. 

But although enterprising banejs of Hindus had pushed 
forward as far as modern Oude or even South Behar, still the 
father land of the early Hindus was the Punjab, and allusions 
to the rivers of the Punjab arc frequent (III, 23, 4 ; HI, 33, i ; 
IV, 22, 2 ; VI,6i, 10 ; VI, 7, 6 ; Viy, 21, 17; VIII, 20, 25; 

VIII, 24, 27 ; VIII, 64, II ; VIII, 74, IS ; VIII, 96, i ; IX, 65, 
23 ; IX, GGj 6 ; IX, 113, 2 ; X, 64. 9, &c., &c,') 

There is one sonfewhat curious passage in which the Rishi 
Vftva mitra encumbered with the chariots and horses and other 
rewards bestowed on him by king Sudasa, finds a difficulty in 
ciossing the confluence of the Beya and the Sutlq, and 
pours out an entire hyrai\( III, 33) to appease the anger of the 
roaring flood 1 Wc shall subseqiieiUly have occasion to say 
more of this king Sudasa, who was a ^mighty conqueror and 
sur)jugatcd ten surrounding kings, who conquered many Aryan 
tiibes in the Punjab, ^nd was the vict'or of numerous battlesi, 
which form the thcpie of some spirited hymns. This mighty 
C(;nqueior s’bcms also to hafVe been a pation*of learning and 
religion, and liberal 1)^ icwaidcd the sages of the house of 
Visva mitra and ofVasistha alike. As a consequence there 
*was a jealousy between these two priestly houses to which we 
wifi allude further on. 

While references to the rivers of tlic Punjab are thus frequent, 
allusions to tlie Ganges and the Jumna arc rare. We have 
•already'translated a hymn ii^ which both those rivers are named. 

'jfhe only other passage in the Rig-Veda where the Ganges 
is alluded to, is 'STl, 45, 3 G where the high banks of the Ganges 
.are the subject of a simile, The/rfW(?^/cattle on the pasture- 
fields^ along th? "banks of the Jumna* arc alluded to in V, 

.SVJ 7 .* 

Thus tha land of the fivewrivers was the earliesy home of the 
Aryan settlers in Iq^ia, and it would seem that the settlers along 
the five rivers gradually formed themselves into five tribes or 
nations. The “ five lands ” iPnncha-kshtti) are alluded to in 
I. 7 , 9 ; I, 176, 3 ; Vl, 46, 7, and in other places. Similarly 
we read of the “ five cultivatiyg tribes ” ( FancAa-krishtt) 
in II, 2, 10 ; IV, 38, 10 ; and other places, and we read of “ five 
peoples” {Panch-jana) in VI, ii, 4 ; VI, 51, ii ; VIII, 32, 22 ; 

IX, 65, 23, and other places. 

It was these five tribes ” of simple, bold and enterprising 
Aryans, living by agriculture and by pasture on the fertile banks 
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. of the Indus and its tributaries, who were the progenitor# of 
tlie great Hindu nation which has now spread from the Hima- 
Jayas to Cape Comorin, and in number forms one-sixth of 
the human race ! 

//.— Agriculture^ Pasture and Commerce, 

The main industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the mpdern 
Hindus, was agriculture, and as might be expected, we have 
frequent allusions to it in the Rig-Veda, The vciy 
name Arya by which the Aryan conqueiurs of India have 
distinguished themselves jn muhcious places from the abori¬ 
gines or Ddses, is said to come from a root which means to cub 
tivatc.* Professor Max Miiller has traced the progress ©f this 
word all over the Ai3'an world from /ran Or Persia to Brin or 
Ireland, and argues with consideiable force that the word j«as 
invented in the primeval home of the Aryans in Central Asia to 
indicate their partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic hdbits of the Turanians whose name indicates 'their 
rapid j<iurnies or the flcctijess of their horse. Certain it is, that 
the word Arya is the one word in the Rig-Veda which distin¬ 
guishes the coiupicrors a's a class, or even as a caste, fioni the 
jaboiigincs of the couhtry. And theie are remarkable passages 
atso which shew that the new .settlers, in calling theinschcs 
Aryas, had not altogether forgotten the real signitication 
of the word. One instance will suffice. 

“ O ye two Asvins! you have di.splayed your glory by 
teaching the Arya man to cultivate with the plough and to .sow 
corn, and by giving him rains for (the [iroduction of) his foo»'! ; 
and by destroying the Dasyn by your thunderbolt.” I, 117, 21. 

There aiq two other vvokK in the Rig-Veda which arc syno- 
niinous not so much with the Ai^yan tiibe, but rather -with 
man generally; and both of them come from rfcots which 
indicate cultivation. The words arc CharshSna (I, 3, 7, &c.), 
and Krishti (I, 4 6 ; II, 2, 10 ; IV, 38, 60, &c.), and both 
the.Ss. wonls come from* modifications of the*?feme root 
or C/irish, to cultivate. * ^ 

Thus the ^ry names which the ^ryan conquerors of India 
gave themselves aic names which inilicate that useful occu¬ 
pation which distinguishes the civilized man Trorp the baibariaji, 
vtT ., cultivation of the soil. 

There are niuncKUis diicct allusion<^ in the Rig-Veda to 
agriculture, but the most remaikable* amolftg them is a hymn 
which Is dedicated to a supfiosed god of agriculture, the Lord 
of the I'ield, as he is called, and which will translate in full. • 

“ I. Wc will win (cultivatc^ this field with the Lord of the 
FieW ; may he nourish our cattle and our horses ; may he bless 
us tUcrebji. 
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“ 2 . O Lord of the Field! bestow on us sweet and pure 
and butter-Hke and delicious and copious rain, even as Oows 
give us milk. May the lords of the sacrihce bless us. 

“3. May the plants be sweet unto us ; may the skies and 
the rains and the firmament be full of sweetness ; may the Lord 
of the Field be gracious to us. We will follow him uninjured 
by enemies. * 

“ 4. Let the bullocks work merrily; let the men work 
merrily ; let the plough move on merrily ! Fasten the fasten¬ 
ings merrily ; ply the goad meriTly. 

“ 5. O Suna and Sira! accept tliis hymn. Moisten this 
•earth with the rain you have created in the sky. • 

“•6. O fortunate Furrow ! proceed onwards ! Wc pray unto 
the^,; do thou bestow on us wealth and an abundant crop. 

. “7. May Indra accept this Fuirow; may Fnshan lead her 
onwards. May she be filled with water, and yield us corn 
>ear after ycai.* 

‘‘8 Let the ploughshflrcs turn u|i the sod merrily ; let the 
men follow thc*bullocks menily; may I’arjanya moisten the 
earth with sweet rains. O Sana aifd Sira! bestow on us 
happiness. IV, 57. • 

Wc .shall .seek,in vaih in the entire range of later Sanserif 
literature fos a passage in which the humble htfjjcs and wishes 
of simple agriculturists arc so natuially dcsciibed This is the 
unique charm of the Rig-Ycda as a literary composition. 
Whether it is an account of a battle with aborigines, or a 
prqjfcr to friendly Indra to come and have a cup of soma, or 
a song of the simple cultivator,—tlje Rig-Veda hymn always 
takes us ncaicr to the simple workings of a simple but straight- 
forwasd and manly heart, than anything in the literature of 
later times. - ^ ^ 

We will translsrte a portion of another hymn, also dedicated 
to* agticulture. 

3, Fasten ploughs, spread out^ the yokes, and sow 
■ secdl *'on this field which has been prepared. »Let the corn 
^rowT wilh our hymns ; let the scythes fall on the neighbouring 
field where Jhe corn is ripe. * ' 

‘*^4. The ploughf have been fastened ; the labourers have 
spread the yokes*; the wise men are uttering prayers to gods. 
_•_ 

f 

• • 

* In these two remat kable verses thg furrow, Si/d, is addressed as a 
female, and asked to yield copious harvests. In the Y.'ijurveda also, the 
furrow is similarly worshipped. And when the Aryans gradually con¬ 
quered the whole of India, and primeval jungles and waste lands were 
• marked with the furrow, the furrow 01 S/ia assumed a moie definite human 
character, and became the heroine of the National Epic which desenbes 
the Atyan conquest of Southern India ! • 
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“ 5. Pfepare troughs for thci drinking of the aniinals. 
Fasten the leather-string and let us take out water from this 
deep and goodly well which never dries up. 

“ 6 . The troughs have been prepared for the animals, the 
leather-string shines in the deep and goodly well which never 
(In'cs up, and water is easily got. Take out water from 
the well. ' 

“ 7. Refresh the horses, take up the corn stacked on the 
field, and make a cart which will convey it easily. This well,full 
of water for the drinking of animals, is one drona in extent, 
and there is a stone wheel to it. And the reservoir for the 
drinkmg of men is one skanda. Fill it with water.” X, ^or. 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only possible 
by means of wells, and wells arc reserved also for the dfjpk- 
ing of men and of beasts ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
we should find references to wells in the Rig-Veda. Another 
remarkable fact which appears from the passages translated 
above, is that hors,'s weic used foi' cultivation purposes in 
those days, a custom kill common in Eurmpe, but not in 
India in modern times.* 

In X, 25, 4, and cn many other placc.s, we have allusions to 
' ^Vells, InX, 93, 13 wc are told how' water, was raised from 
wells for irrigation purposes. TIiq contiit^ance isjthesameas 
is still in vogue in Northern India ; a number of pots are tied 
to a stiing, and as the pots go up and down by the movement of 
a wheel, they are filled in the well and pulled up, and emptied, 
and sent down again. The contiivancc is called ghatichaha 
or the circle of pots, anj^i I think bears the same name up 
to the present day. ^ 

In X, 99, 4, we have another allusion lo irrigation of /ields 
by means of canals which are replAnishcd with Wcit<jr by means' 
of a dfona. ^ And in X, 68, 1 we arc told thal? cultivators, who 
iirigatcd then fields, kept away birds by uttering loud cries.^ * 

As stated above the allusions to pastura.^are by no means 
so frequent as,the allusions to agriculture : Pushan is the 'god 
of shepherds,i|-he is the sun as viewed by shepherds,‘and *13* 
supposed to pTolccl them and travclfcrs generally in their wan¬ 
derings over the country. And here and there in% hymn to 
Pushan wc find that the Aryans of India ha‘d brought with 
them recollections and songs about tkose migrations which 
they occasionally undertook in Cefttral Asia, if not, after their 

settlement in India. We translate one such hymn below ;_ 

“1. O Pushan I help us to finish our journey and remove 
all dangers O son of the cloud ! do thou march before us. 

'*•2. O Pushan! do thou remove from our path those 
who woiild lead us astray, those who strike and plunder and 
do wrong 
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*** ’3. Do thou drive away that wiJy robber who intercepts * 
journeys. 

“4 O Pushan 1 do thou- trample under thy foot the vile 
carcass of him who plunders us in both ways (by stealth and 
by force,) and who commits outrages. 

“ 5. O wise Pushan, destroyer of enemies! we implore of 
thee*the protection with which thoa didst shiSld and encourage 
our forefathers. 

“ 6. O Pushan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of golden 
weapons, and chief among beings! bestow on us thy riches. 

“ 7. Lead us so that enemies who intercept may not harm 
us ; ^ead us over easy and pleasant paths. . O Pushan !, devise 
means (fof our safety) on this way. 

“ 8. Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with green grass ; 
us not meet with any unforeseen danger on the way, O 
Pushan ! devise means (for our safety) on this way. 

“ 9. Be powerful (in thy protection) ; fill us (with riches) : 
bestow.on us (wealth).* Make us strong and give us food. 
O Pushan ! (Revise means (for our safety) on this way. 

,“10. Wc do not blame Pushan, but we extol him incur 
hymns. Wc solicit wealth from the handsome Pushan.’' I, 42. 

There is also^another interesting hymn on the practice *cff 
taking ouj; cattle to pasturp fields, and then bwnging tliem back. 
A few verses arc worth translating. 

“ 4. We call the cowheul, let him take out these cows ; let 
him pasture them m the fields ; let him know ^and pick out the 
animals ; let him bung them back to the house ; let him pasture 
lliem on all sides. 

“ 5. The cowherd seeks for the* cows, brings them back to 
tlicjiouse and pastures them on all sides. May he come home 
safe. , • 

• “8. O cowherd ! pasture the cows in all directiofls,and bring 
•tlw*!!! back. Pasture them in various parts of the earth, and 
then bring thegijback.” X, 19. t 

^hcre are allusions in the preceding passages to robbers who 
iiifcsWid outlying tiacts of the country, proBably to cattle- 
lifters and thieves amding the aboriginal rffees who hung 
around tlie Aryam villages and cleaiances and lived by intercept¬ 
ing peaceful iifdustry. We shall speak of them further on. 

Allusions to trade^and commerce must be necessarily rare 
in a collection of hjimns fco gods, but nevertheless we are here 
and there surprised by passages •which throw a curious light 
on the manners of the times. Loans and usury were well 
understood in those days, and Rishis (who, we should always 
remember, were worldly men in the Rig-Veda) occasignally 
lament their state of indebtedness with the simplicity of pri¬ 
mitive times. In one remarkable verse again wc are reminded 
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* of the hnallty of a sale ttansaction, when once the sale is 
completed. 

One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then goes 
to the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks for a higher 
price. But the man who has sold, cannot exceed the price once 
fixed on the pica that he has given a large quantity. Whether 
the price was adequate or Kiadequate, the price fixed at the 
time of sale must hold good." IV, 24, 9. 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence of 
current coins for the purposes of buying and selling. We have 
numerous instances of Rishis acknowledging the gift of a 
hundred pieces of gold (V, 27, 2, &c.), and there can be no donht 
pieces of gold of a certain fixed value wpre used as money 
and indicated In these passages. Professor Wilson in his n'c^c 
on the above verse (V, 27, 2) thinks “ that pieces of money are , 
intended ; for if we may trust Aryan, the Hindus had coined 
money before Alexander." We must admit, however, that there 
is an absence of positive proof on t‘!ie subject. The word 
Ntshka (I, 126, 1, &c.) is‘often used in the Rig-Veda in a 
dubious sense. In some passages it may mean money, in others 
it means a golden ornament for the neck. The two interpreta¬ 
tions are not necessarily contradictory, for in India golden coins 
have habitually been used as ornapients for the i\pck since 
times immemorial. 

On the other hand, there arc distinct references to voyages 
by sea, though of course only a coasting .trade could have . 
been possible in those days. The shipwreck of Bhujyu, an^ 
his deliverance by the gods Asvins, is constantly alluded to 
(I, 116, 3, &c.), and in 1 , 25,*7 the god Varuna is said to know 
the paths of the birds through the sky and the paths of^the 
ships over the sea. In IV, 55, 6 the*poet refers to th^ “ people 
who desiring to acquire wealth pray to the sea before undev- 
taking a voyage while in VII, 88, 3 Vasishtha says ;— 1 * 

’‘When Varuna and kwent on a boat, and t04)k her out to 
sea, I lived in the boat fioating on the waler and was haisp^ 
in it, rocking beautifully (in the waves"). ^ * 

While there Vie these and other distinct allusion’s to sea 
voyage, there is absolutely no prohibition ©gainst It in the 
Rig-Veda. 

in. — Food^ qlothing and thc^ arh^ of peace. 

Barley and wheat seem to hAvc been the principal produce of 
the field, and the principal articles of food. The names of grain 
found in the Rig-Veda arc somewhat misleading, as they have 
come to bear a different signification in modern days from 
what*Ihey had in the ancient times Thus the word yava which 
ia modern Sanscrit implies baiIcy only, was used in the Veda 
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fof implying food-grains generally, including wheat and barley. 
And the word dhdna which in Bengal at least means paddy or 
rice, implies in the Rig-Veda fried barley, which was used as food 
and offered to the gods. (Ill, 35, 3 ; VI, 13, 4; VI, 29, 4i 
We also find mention of various kinds of cakes prepared 
from these grains and used as food and offered to the gods. 
PakU (from pach, to cook or to prirparc) mccftis ptepared cakes, 
and various other terms like ptiroddsa and apupa and karam- 
bha are also used. (Ill, 52, i ; IV, 24, i, &c.j 

It may be easily imagined that animal food was largely used 
by tlic early Hindus of the PunjaK We have frequent allu¬ 
sions to the sacrifice and to the cooking of c;pws, buffalqes and 
bulls.* (I,*61,12 ; II, 7, 5 ; V, 29, 7 & 8 ; VI, 17* n ; VI, 16, 
4// VI, 29, I ; X, 2/, 2 ; X, 28, 3, &c., &c, 

•in X, 89, 14 there is a mention of slaughter-house where cows 
*are killed, and in X, 91, 14 there is an allusion to the sacrifice 
f»f horses, bulls and rams. The allusions to the sacrifice of 
horse arc extremely ra«e, shewing that although the custom 
was iiitVoduced into India by the-early Aryans from their 
primitive home in Central Asia, the fle^h of horse as an article 
oPfood soon fell into disuse. In later times the sacrifice of the 
hor.se or the Asvamedha was performed on rare occasions with" 
great pomp and" Qrcuinstance by powerful Jvings after they 
hid subdubd their neighbdius and assumed a title answering 
to the imperial title in Europe. There can be no doubt this 
great impeiial rite ro.sc out of the simple sacrifice of the horse, 
"piactiscd in primitive times, when horse was aff article of food, 
'p^e pomp and ceremony as well as certain extiemely nasty 
practices connected with the horsc-Sacrifice in later days, were 
unknown in Vtdic times. 

A •fairl)'complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, such 
a.-) Jt prevaifed in the Vcdic times, is to be found in*hymu 162 
<kf the first Maiicfala of the Rig-Veda. It is too long for trans¬ 
lation, but a few verses may inteicst our|-caders 

The raelT Rave brought a goat to be sacrificed before the 
^horee which is covered with gold trappings. Tlfb piebald goat 
bTcats and • goes towards the hor^e ; may it bol welcome food 
for Indra »nd Pusli^n. 

O horse! the gravy which comes out of your body 
when you are cooked, and which remains sticking to the roast¬ 
ing spit, should not l#Tl to^the ground nor get mixed with the' 
grass. The gods are eager for tlip food, let all be offered to 
them. 

“ 12. Those who stand around and view the cooking of the 

* See Di. R.ij^ndia Lala MUra’s /nd0‘Ar/aus,Vol I, Aiticle 
Ancient India, • 
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'horse ; those who say, *^its smell fs delicious, take it down no^,* 
and those who wait for begging a portion of the meat, let the 
aims of all of them be like our aims. 

13. Tbe stick which is put into the boiling pot to examine 
the boiling, the vessels in which the gravy is preserved, the 
covers which keep it warm, the cane by which the body of the 
horse is first marked, and the^knife by which the body is severed 
(along the lines marked), all these implements help in the cook¬ 
ing of the horse. 

“ 18. The knife goes as a friend of the gods, to separate the 
thirty-four bent ribs of tlic horse. Cut them out so, that the 
separatp parts may not be cut or mangled. With a loud voice 
and with circumspection cut away along the joints. 

“ 20. Go to the gods, O horse ! let not'thy dear body pain 
thee; let not the knife rest tong on thy limbs; let notf a 
greedy and ignorant executioner cut thy body needlessly,' 
disregarding the separate limbs.” 

Who could have believed that this simple horse-sacrifice of the 
Rig-Veda, the carving and the roasting and yie boiling of 
horse for worship and for the purposes of food, would have 
developed into the injpeiial ceremony of Asvainedha of later 
times ? But many a practice which we sec in its simple and 
natural aspect in, the Veda, has developed into mighty and 
often monstrous ceremonies in later d.iys, and many a simple 
Vedic allegory relating to the striking phenomena of nature 
has also developed into equally monstious I’auianik legends ! 
Herein constitutes the invaluable worth of the Veda, we trace 
the Hindu rites and institutions and the Hindu religion itself 'to 
their simple natural beginnings. 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears to 
have been the only intoxicating drirjtk used in the Vedic tfmes. 
So much "were the ancient Aryans addicted tp this drink, that 
Soma was soon worsliipped as a deity, both in India and, in 
Iran, (under the name IJaoma in the latter country,) and we find 
one entire mandala or book of the Rig-yeda (dedicated tc^lhis 
deity ! The IiTdo-Atyans appear to have been more addictqil 
to fermented alid intoxicating Soma tihan their peaceful brethren 
of Iran, and many are the allusions in the ^endaveSta to the 
hateful customs of their Indian brethren ! Dr? Rajendra Lala 
thinks that this was one great reason of tjiose dissensions which 
broke out among the primitive Aryajis in# their Central-Asian 
home, and which led to the expulsion of one section of them to 
India, in other words, to the conquest and colonization of India 
by Aryans ! 

The process by which the Soma-juice was prepared, has been 
fuUj described in IX, 66, and in other hymns. We will 
translate & few verses fiom this hymn. 
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3. O Soma I your two leaves were placed obliquely, and 
you Attained a wonderful beauty thereby. 

“ 3. O Soma! the leaves covered thee—a creeper*—on all 
sides, and you flourshed in all seasons. 

“ 7. O Soma ! you have been crushed. You flow as a 
stream to Indra, scattering joy on all sides j, you bestow im¬ 
mortal food. * 

“8. Seven women stir thee with their fingers, blending 
their voices in a song to thee. You remind the sacrificer of 
his duties at the sacrifice. • 

“ 9. You arc mixed with water with a pleasing sound, and 
some fingers stir you over a strainer of shaep’s wool and filter 
y^u. ‘ Yodr particles are thrown up then, and a sound arises 
from the woollen strainer. 

*^‘11. The sheep’s wool strainer is placed on a vessel, and 
* the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out a sweet 
itream into the vessel. 

‘13.^ O Soma 1 you* arc (then) mixed with milk. Water 
runs towards ^hee with a pleasing sound.” 

^From this description it would appear that the juice of 
Soma used to be taken much as Siddhi is taken in our times, 
mixed with milk. The poets of the Rig-Veda go into ecsta* 
cies over ^the vfitwes and the exhilerating poivers of the Soma, 
and some of their descriptions have devclopjcd into strange 
Fauranik legends in subsequent time One or two verses will 
, illustrate this :— , 

“ () Soma ! there is nothing so bright as thou. When thou 
dTt pomed out, thou welcomcst all the gods to bestow on 
them immortality.” JX, 108, 3. * 

‘‘The ptaiseworthy Soma has from ancient times been the 
clrinTk of tl:\p gods. He was# milked fiom the hidden recesses 
ofcthe sky. IIe,was created for Indra, and was extcflled” IX, 
n 10, 8. 

• ” In that rc^lg;i where there is perqnnial light, and where 
thoi .Heaven is plaqpd, O Soma ! lead me to that deathless 
-rfUiti iivimortal realm. Flow thou for Indra.” 113, 7. 

Such passages as these are to be found throughout the 
ninth boolc of thc*Rig-Veda. Who could have guessed that 
the strange Pauranik legend of the churning of the ocean 
and the discovery of t^ie amrita, or immortal’drink, could have, 
arisen from these aimpla Vedic descriptions of Soma ? The 
sky in the Veda is considered *vatery, and is often confused 
with the sea,—and the milking of Soma from the sky would, 
with the help of a strong Pauranik imagination, be translated 
into the churning of the ocean for the amnta ! 

It would appear from many passages in the Rig-’^eda 
that many arts were carried to a high state of Excellence 
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'Weaving was well known of course, and deft fcn^ale fingers 
plied the warp and the woof in ancient times as in modern 
days. ( 11 , 3, 6 ; JI, 38, 4, See.) In one curious passage (VI, 9, 
2) the Rishi laments his ignorance of the mysteries of religious 
rites by saying: I know not the warp and I know not the 
woof” of religious rites. And in another place (X, 26, 0 ) the 
weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attiibntcd to* the 
god Pushan, who we have already seen is the god of shepherds. 

Every Aryan village had probably its barber then as now, 
and the clearances of forests by fee, aie in one passage some¬ 
what mysteriously described as the shaving oi the earth I, 164, 
44.) Carpentry wajts aKo well known, and we have freejuent 
allusions to the consttuction of caits and chariots. (Ill, 53, 19 ; 

IV, 2, 14 ; IV, 16, 20, &c.) The use of iron, of gold, and of 
other metals was well known ; in V, 9, 5 we have a reference 
to the work of an ironsmilh, and in VI, 3, 4, we are told of 
goldsmith melting metal. 

But we get a better idea of the 'fi'orking in metals in the 
Vedic times from the dcsCiiption of various ornaments 

' and iron ulensibs and implements of w ir, which is to be four^d 
throughout the Kig-Vieda. I'hc allusions arc numerous, and 
tv& can thcrcfoic only make a selcctum heio which .will convey 
a fair idea of the. manufactures of tjlio'ic d.fys. Wcj aie told 
of armours used in war in 1, i.jo, 10 ; in il, 39, 4 ; in !V, 53, 2, 
and in various othei jilaces. In II, 34, 3, uc have a reference 
to golden visors, and in IV, 9 tbeic is yienlion of armour 
for the shoulders or arms, probably a shield. The lightning 
has been compared with a javelin (mZ/Z/y in V, 152, 6, and In 

V, 54 > I* > also to a .svvoid or battle axe (bashi), and to 

bows and arrows and {iuiv(Ms in V. 57, 2. Three thousand 
mailed waniors arc spoken of in«VI, 27, 0, feathc^-ed, sharp- 
pointed shilling shafts are described in VI, 46, ,n, and sliarp- 
edged swords are spoken of in VI, 47, 10. And in ver.scs«26* 
and 20 of the same hymn uc are told of \yaj; chariots ami 
trumpets, or bugles. And lastly, in the 75tb hymn of^thc 
sixth Mandala* we have a spirited account of the arms alui.- 
accoutrements df war which we will tran.^late for oiir readers 
furtlicr on. c ” 

In IV, 2, 8 wc have a reference to horses with ‘golden capari¬ 
sons, ami in IV, 37, 4 ; V, 19, 3, and man)^ other places, wc have 
allusions to the Nishka^ —a golden cowi or avnament worn in the 
neck. In V, 53, 4, the ligiiting ornaments of the arc 

compared with ornaments (anfi), with necklaces {srak^^ with 
golden breastplates (rukma), and with bracelets and anklets 
{kh^dli). In V, 54, II wc arc again told of anklets for the feet, 
and golden bieasi plate for the bica.st, and of golden crowns 
Miranmayih) for the* head. 
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Xhus it will be seen that a very considerable advance was 
made in the manufacture of arms, weapons, and various kinds 
of ornaments. We have references also to skin-vessels (VI, 48, 
)8; and iron vessels (V, 30, 15), and in several places to iron- 
towns, which must be taken in a figurative sense as signifiying 
strong forts (VII, 3, 7; VII, 15, 14; VII, 95, i, &c.). We 
have also references to a hundr^jJ stone tmilt towns in IV, 
30, 2 ( 5 , and other places. 

There can be no doubt that in the various rocky and moun¬ 
tainous tracts where the carlj; Hindus extended their colonies, 
they soon learnt to utilize stone'as a djirablc and cheap material 
for architecture, and there can be no difficulty in believing that 
• in numerous Hindu towns many of the Luildings and sur- 
rouaiding walls were of stone. That architecture was carried to a 
high state of perfection, appears from many allusions to man¬ 
sions with thousand pillars (II, 41. 5 J V, 62, 6, &c.) ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that there is no distinct 
allusion in the Rig-Veda to the ait of sculpture, properly so 
called. .The rcscaiches oT antiquarian^ have failed to discover, 
in any part of #ndia, traces of sculptured stone or marble of a 
time previous to the Buddhistic era, and'in the numerous great 
museums of Europe which we have visited,* and which are filled 
with the ancient stone monuments of Egypt and Babylon, of 
Gieccc and. of Rofhe, India is represented only by her ancient 
and wonderful manuscripts. 

Most of the animals domestic itcd at-the present day were 
domesticated in India in the remote period of the Rig-Veda. 
We have spirited accounts of the war horse in several places. 
(VI, 46, 13 and 14 &c,) • 

Indeed, these war horses were so highly prized by the 
early Aryans ip their battles against the aborigines, that the 
liorsc under fchc name of Dadfiikra soon became an object of 
worship, and in IV, 38, we have a spirited account of the res- 
p<?ct»pakl to this god-like being. 

In IV, 4, we h*v« a refeicncc to a king riding with his minis¬ 
ters ^ an elephant. Among other domesticated animals, we 
hwveVrdlpieyt mention of cows, goats, sheep, buffaloes, camels 
and dogs, which were used in carrying burdens, 

• iV.— Wars and Dissensions, 

As has been stated* before, the early Hindus wrested the 
fertile tracts on the baftks o^the Indus and its five tributaries 
fiom the primitive aborigines of theTunjab, but the aborigines 
did not give up their birthright without a struggle. Retreating 
before the more civilized organization and valour of the Hindus 
in the open field, they still hung round in fastnesses and foreSts 
near every Hindu settlement and village, harassed thcra»in their 
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communications, waylaid and robbed them at every opportuiSity, 
stole their cattle, and often attacked them in considerable forge. 
Well might they exclaim with the Gaels of Scotland, who had 
been similarly dispossessed of their fertile soil by the conquering 
Saxons, and had similarly retreated to barren fastnesses— 

“ These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

“ Were once the buihnght of the Gael ; 

“ The stranger came with iron hand, 

“ And from our fathers reft the land. 

“ Where dwell we now i See ludely swell 
“ Oag over crag and feli o'er fell. 

* {• # * 

" Pent \n this fortress of the North 
“ Think'st thou we will not sally forth, 

“ To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber lend his prey ? 

Ay, by my soul ! While on yon plain 
“ The Saxon rcais one shock of gram ; 

“ While of ten thousand heid there strays 
“ But one along yon river's maze,— 

“ The Gael of plain and river hfeir 
“ Shall with stiohg hand redeem hisshare/'j^ 

Unfortunately, howdver, they had no poet to hand dowq to 
US their view of the case, and the only account we have of this 
long war of centuries, is fiom the conqueiigg Hindus. It is 
needless to say that the conqueiots,viewed *lhc aborigines with 
the contempt and hatred which have maiked the conduct of all 
conquering tribes, whether on the banks of the Indus 
seventeen hundred years before Christ, or £>n the banks of the 
Mississippi seventeen hundred years after Christ ! Jlistoiy 
repeals itself, and the Punjab was cleared of its non-Aryan 
aborigines just as the United States of America have, in modern 
times, been cleared of the many powerful find brave Indian 
races wl\o lived and hunted anfd ruled within its primeval 
forests. • 

Of these ivars with the aborigines, we have irequent alluaiolns 
ill the Rig-Veda, and* a translation of sonae^f these passages 
will give a better idea of these interminable hostilitie&**than 
any account that we can give of them. The allusions* ascu-fi-o 
numerous, that our only difficulty i.^in making a selection. 

“ Indra, who is invoked by many, and is^ccompafiied by his 
fleet companions, has destroyed by his thundeilbolt the Da^yus 
and Simyui who dwelt on earth, and Uaen he distributed the 
fields to his wliite-complcxioniAi ftffends (Aryans). The 
graceful Indra with his thunderbolt makes the sun shine aud 
the rain to fall.”—1,100, 18. 

“ Indra with his weapon the thunderbolt, and full of vigour* 
deetroyed the towns of the Dasyus^ and wandered at his will. O 
holder ^ the thunderbolt 1 Be thou cognizant ( of our hymns), 
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and cfist thy weapon against the X>a$yus^ apd increase the 
vigour and the fame of the Atyas, I, 103, 3. 

In the very next hymn we come across a curious allusion to 
aboriginal robbers who dwelt on the banks of four small streams, 
called the Sifi, the Anjasi, the Kulisi and the Virapatni, whose 
courses cannot now be determined. These robbers issued from 
their faatnesses and harassed the civilieed Aryarf villages, much 
in the same way, we suppose, as a tiue descendant of those 
aborigines—the Bhil Tantia in our own times is harassing the 
peaceful villages of Central India j. We translate the two verses 
below, • 

“ Kuyava gets scent of the wealth of others a^nd appropriates 
tfiem. He lives in water, and pollutes it. His two wives bathe 
in the stream,—may thdy be drowned in the depths of the Sifd 
river 1 

Ayu lives in water in a secret fastness. He flourishes 
amidst the rise of waters. The rivers Anjasi, Kulisi and 
Virapatni protect him with^heir waters." I, 104, 3 & 4. 

We proceed with some more extiacts-v- 

“Indra protects Ins Arya worshipper in wars. He who 
protects him on countless occasions, protects him in all wars. 
He subdues the people who do not pciforbi saciifices for the 
benefit of men*(Aryai^.) lie fla3s the enemy of his black skin 
and kills him,* and reduces hhn to allies. He Burns down all 
who do injury and all who are ciuel.” I, 130, 8. 

“ O destroyer of foes I collect together the heads of these 
nfarauding troops, and sever them with thy wide" foot. Your 
foot«is wide. 

“OIndra! destroy the power of these marauding troops. 
Throw them in hideous or extensive funeral places. 

. “ O •India! you have dostioyed three times fifty such 
troops. PcofUe extol this thy deed, but it is nothii^g com- 
patefl to thy proweSs. 

“ O Indra! destroy the Ptshachis who are reddish in 
appearance and ifittr fearful yells. Destfoy all these Raksha^ 
I' |, 133, 2 to S. • 

Indra 4 the poet pray^ to thee for pleasant food. Thou 
hast made the earth the bed (burial giound) of the Ddses 
Indra has beautifjed^the three lands with his gifts; he has 
slayed Kuyavdeha for king Daryoni” 

“O Indra 1 new lythis still extol that ancient deed of 
prowess ; thou hast destroyed many marauders to put an end 
to war. Thou hast stormed the towfls of enemies who worship 
no gods ; and thou hast bent the weapons of foes who worship 
no gods.”—I, 174, 7 & 8. 

• Ptshachis and Rahshasas may mean imaginary donons. 1 vi^ouid 
tatber think, however, that they refei to the aborigines. * 
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‘^O Asvinsf destroy those who are yelling hideously* like 
dogs, and are coming to destroy us. Slay those who wish to 
fight with us. You know the way to destroy them. Let each 
word of those who extol you, bring wealth in return. O you 
truthful ones ! accept our prayers.” I, 182, 4. 

“ The radieut and far-famed and beauteous Indra is gracious 
to men (Aryan!}) the destroying and powerful Indra has cast 
down the heads of the Ddses who injure people. 

“ Indra who slayed Vritra, and stormed towns, has destroyed 
the troops of the black and has made the earth and the 

water for Manu.* May he satisfy the wishes of the sacrificer.” 
II, ^o, 6 & 7. , 

We know how the Spaniard conquerors of America oweci 
their successes to a very great extent to their horses, anfmals 
previously unknown to the American aborigines, and thcreibre 
regarded with a strange terror. It would seem that the war 
horses of the early Indo-Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar fear. The following passages, translated from a 
hymn to Dadhikrh or the deified war-horse, will therefore be 
regarded with interest, * 

“ As people shout and raise a cry after a thief who* has 
f purloined a cloth, even so the enemies yell and shout at tlie 
sight of Dadhijvra I As birds make a noisi,e 'at the sight of the 
hungry hawk on its descent, evfen so the cncnfies yell and 
shout at the sight of Dadhikra careering in quest of plunder of 
food and cattle. 

“ Enemies who come to fight fe*ar Dadhikra who ‘is 
radient and destroying as a thunderbolt. When he beats Lack 
a thousand men around him, he becomes excited and uncontrol¬ 
lable in his strength.” IV, 38, 5 & 8. 

It would .seem from numerous^passages in the Rig-Veda that 
Ivutsa was a powerful warrior and a mighty de*stro3’’er of the 
black aboiigincs. We are told in hymn 16 o'f the fourth 
(a,^ that Indra slayc^ the “ who arc wily and have no 

priests ” to bestow wealth on Kutsa (verse^9*); that he iiolped 
Kutsa and ^me to Kutsa’s house with ‘the common pbjtct of 
slaying the J^asj'us (verse lo)* and that he* slaycd'iifty 

thousand “black-complexioncd enemies ” in the feattle (verse 
^ ). In IV,^ 28, 4> we are told that Incira has made the 
Dasyus devoid- of all virtues and the object of hatred of all 
men j and in IV, 30, I 5 ) we learp th*ci| India destroyed five 
hundred and a thousand 

We have similar allusions to the conquering and destroying 


• Here, as elsewhere, Manu is spoken of as the ancestor of the Aryan 
incin. In rnany places he js spoken of as the originator of cultivation and 
of th? woiship of fire which distinguished the Aryans. 
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of Dasyus or Bases in V, 70,3 ; VI, 18, 3, and VI, 25, 2; while 
there is a curious reference to an unknown region inhabited by 
the Dasyus in VI, 47, 20 which deserves translation. 

“ O ye gods! We have travelled and lost our way and 
come to a region where cattle do not pasture. The extensive 
region gives shelter to Dasyus only. O \^rihaspati! Lead 
us in bur quest of cattle. O Indra! shew the way to your 
worshippers who have lost their way,” 

We have seen that the Aryan poets arc sufficiently uncom¬ 
plimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of the 
aboriginal barbarian.s. The civilized tonquerors could scarcely 

• imagine that those yells could form a language, and have, there¬ 
fore, in some places,, described the barbarians as without a 
language. (V, 29, 10, &c.) 

. Agni has chased the Dasyus from their homes (VII, 5 > J 
Indra will divert the weapons of the Discs (VIII, 24. 27), 
and will help his followers to appropriate to themselves the 
riches of the Dasyus (Vni, 40, 6). 

We have spoken before of Kuyavh and Ayu, two aboriginal 
robbers, who dwelt in fastnesses surmunded by rivers, and 
harassed the Aryan villages. We have* fiequcnt allusions to 
another powerful aboriginal leader who is called Kri.shna, 
probably because ‘of his,black complexioi*. One of the 
passages relating to him deserves translation :— 

“ The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Ansumati 
,river with ten thousand troops. Indra, of his own wisdom, 
became cognizant of this loud-yelling chief. He destroyed 
the marauding host for the benefit of men. 

“ Indra said—I have seen the fleet Krishna, he is wandering 
about in the hidden region near the Ansumati, and rules like 
*tbe sun. Q Maruts! 1 desire you to engage in fight, and to 
destroy him. • * 

• ‘.The fleet Krishna lived gloriously on the banks of the 
Ansumati. In^jr^wtook Vrihas[)ati as his ally, and destroyed 
the fieet and godless aj'niy.” VIII, 96, 13 to 15. 

JSbt'only have the aborigines been described as fond of 
yells and devoid of a langtfage, but theiy are, in other places, 
considered*as scarcely human. We are told in one place— 

We are surfounded on all sides by Dasyu tiibcs ; they 
do not perform sacrifices ; they do not believe in any thing ; 
their rites are differfint ; they arc not men ! O destroyer of 
foes ! kill them. Destroy the Ddsamvtucc'^ X, 23, 8 . 

In X, 49, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the Dasyu 
race of the name of Arya (verse 3); that he has destroyed 
Navavastva and Vrihadratha of the Disa race (verse 6); t^at 
he cuts the Dases in twain, “ it is for this fate that they have 
been born ! ” (verse 7.) * 
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Such were the aborigines with whom the early Hindus 
carried on an interminable war, and such was the fate to which 
they consigned their less civilized neighbours,—-the primeval 
owners of the Indian soil 1 It is abundantly evident that no 
love was lost betweai the conquerors and the conquered. It 
was by ceaseless ^fighting t^iat the conquerors protected them¬ 
selves in their newly conqiicied country, gradually exte’hdcd 
the limits of cultivation, built new villages and threw out 
new colonies in primeval jungles, and spread the light of civili¬ 
zation and the fame of the 'Arya prowess around. They 
dreaded and hated the despised barbarians with a genuine 
hatred*, killed nutnbers of them when they could, thinned 
their ranks with their cavalry, called them yelling hounds, and 
men without a tongue, and brutes below the rank of men, and 
almost believed they were born to be .slain,—“ it is for fate 
that they have been born !" On the other hand, the .stubborn 
barbarians had their revenge, too. Retreating before tire more 
civilized valour of the llmdu.s, they hung about iji every 
fastness and every bend'of a river, they waykid and robbed 
travellers, harassed vill!rgcs, killed or stole the cattle, and 
,sometimes fell on the Hindus in great number.s. With that 
cfogged tenacity which is peculiar to barbarians, they disputed 
every inch of gfriund as they ictr^eatcd ; they interrupted the 
religious rites of the conquerors, despised their gods, and 
plundered their cattle and their wealth. But in spite of every 
resistance, the colonies of the more civil’zcd races cxtendetl 
on every direction,—the area of civilization widened,—jungjes 
and wastes were brought pnder cultivation and dotted with 
villages and royal towns, and the kingdoms of the early Hindus 
extended, as we have seen before, from the Punjab as far as 
the Ganges and the Jumna, even ^n Vedic times. #Thc baibsi- 
rians were either exterminated, or retreated* before tire ever 
advancing line of Aryan civilization into those hills and fast¬ 
nesses, where their chiltlren .still inhabit. • • 

It can be imagined, however, that some among the wesTker 
barbarians preferred abject subjection to extermjnatfon‘^-01 
exile. We find traces, accordingly, iTi the Rig-Veda of Dasj'us, 
who at la.st owned the domination of the ntore powerful race, 
and who adopted their religion and their rites, and even th£ir 
language. , In one place we are told of s«me Aryas and Ddses 
who are alike worshippers of inefta aiTd guard his wealth 
(Vlll, 51, 9), and in afiothei*|place the poet actually compliments 
two non-Aryan chiefs who had learnt to speak beautifully (!), 
and who with many cows made preparation for a feast of 
Mivnu (X, 62, 10). There are frequent references also to the 
D&scs whp had been .subjugated by Aryans. These, then, were 
the fifgt Htndmzed aborigines of India. 
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•The foregoing extract*? will shew that for many centuries, 
together, the eaily Hindu settlers of India carried on a fierce 
war of extermination against the aboriginal tribes living in 
primeval forests. It must not be supposed, however, that these 
were the only wars which the early Hindus had to carry on. 
On the contrary, as Aryan colonies extended on all sides, and 
bands of colonists settled on thf fertile banks of every new 
river, the Aryans themselves were cut up into different tribes 
and states, and, as was the case in Greece and in all other 
ancient countries, these states were involved in frequent hostili¬ 
ties among themselves. Each st^ite was governed by its 
leader or king, and every able-bodied man within the state 
was a warrior, ready to defend the .state, or march Into the 
neighbouring state "for the purposes of plunder or conquest. 
Disputes over a fertile field or the bend of a river, or the 
* lust for the fat herds of a neighbouring tribe, were a fruitful 
‘MUse of war in tliosc days, as the lust of a scientific frontier, 
or the possession of % foitress like Met?:;, or commercial or 
“ ethnological reasons " are fiuitful sources of war in our modern 
days. Humtin feelings and passions have been much the same 
ifi the ancient worlil as in the modern world, and disguise it 
as we may, civilization has done preciouf little to quell the lust 
of conquest and-the natuial greediness of the strong to take a 
slice out df a weaker neiglfboui’s poition ! * 

We think our rcadeis will obtain a failly good idea of the 
wars among the Hindu kings of those days, if ^we confine our 
extracts to the wTirs and deeds of one king Suddsa, who was a 
4 ?iighty conqueror, and subdued many neighbouring tribes under 
his swa3^ • 

" 8. The w'ly foes planned destruction, and broke down the 
embankment of Adina river (to cause an inundation). But 
Suddsa filTed the earth with his prowess, and the sqp of Chaya- 
,ifiana fell like a*tame animal. 

“ 9. For the waters of the river flowed 'through their old 
chi^nncl, and dlcPnot take a new course ; and SudAsa’s horses 
mulched over the 'country. Indra subdued tile hostile and 
talkative iTien and their cjuldien under Sudasa. 

“ 11, BudAsa earned glory by killing twenty-one men (chiefs ?) 
of two states., As the young priest cuts the ^usa grass in the 
house of sacrifice, even .so Suddsa cut his enemies. The heio 
Indra sent the Marjift for his succour. 

“ 12. Indra with his tfiunderbolt drowned Sruta and Kavasha 
and Vriddha and Druhya in the water. • . . 

“ 14. The six thousand six hundred and sixty-six sons of 
Anu and Druhya, who had desired for cattle, were laid low for 
Sudasa prone to worship. These deeds proclaim the»glory 
of India. 
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, ^*17, It was Indra who enabled the poor Sud^sa to achieve 

these deeds. Indra enabled the goat to kill the strong lion. 
Indra felled the sacrificial post with a needle. He bestowed 
all the wealth on Sudasa.” VII, 18. 

The poet who sings these deeds of Sud^isa’s glory is not un¬ 
rewarded for his immortal verse. For in verse 22 and 23 he 
acknowledges with- gratitudoi that the valiant conqueror and 
beneficent king had rewarded him with two hundred cows and 
two chariots and four horses with gold trappings ! 

In a subsequent hymn we are told how ten kings combined 
against Sudasa, and Siidasa was victorious over them all. A 
curious description of a battle in this hymn deserves translation. 

“ 2, ' Where men raise their banners and meet in battle, 
wdierc nothing seems to favour us, where the' messengers look, ftp 
to the sky ffor omens) and tremble, there, O Indra and 
Varuna ! help us and speak to us (words of comfort). 

“ 3. O Indra and Varuna ! the ends of the earth seem to be 
lost, and the noise ascends to the skiqs ! The troops of the 
enemy arc approaching us. O Indra and Varuna, who ever 
listen to prayers ! Come hear us with your protcdlion. 

“ 4. O Indra and Varuna ! you have pierced the aim which 
no weapon could have'reached, and have saved Sudasa. You 
have listened to the prayers of the Tritsus, their priestly voca¬ 
tion bore fruit in the hour of battle. < ’ * 

“ 5. O Indra and Varuna ! the weapons of the enemy 
assail me on all directions, the foes assail me among marauding 
men. You are the owners of both kinds of Wealth, save us in 
the day of battle. ^ 

“ 6. Both parties invoke^ Indra and Varuna for wealth at 
the time of war. Jiut in this battle you protected Suddsa with 
the Tritsus who were attacked by ten kings. 

“ 7. O Ipdra and Varuna ! the ten kings who db not per¬ 
form sacrifices * were unable, though combined,* to beat Sudasa^ 

. . VII, S3. 

In Vi, 47, there is an hdJrcss to the trumpet^ot bugle of war 
on the eve of baitlc, and the poet asks that* martial instrqmSnt 
to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to rouse movable ahtl ‘ 
immovable objects, to instil fear into‘the enemy and*to drive 

them away. The address ends with these pol’tctitious words_ 

“ The bugle {Dmdiibhi) sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the 
hour of battle). Our leaders have mountt:^! their horses and 
have collected together. O Indra ! Ict'our warriors, who fight in 
chariots, win victory.'* * * 

In a still more remarkable hymn, VI, 75 the preparations 
and weapons of war have been described in some detail, and a 


•* 1 believe abongiiuil kings are here alluded to. 
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few A:ti'acts from it will convey to our readers a very good idea 
of military weapons in use in those days, 

“ I. When the battle is nigh, and the king marches in his 
armour, he shines like the lightning ! O king ! let not thy 
person be pierced ; be victorious, let the armour protect you. 

‘‘ 2. We will win cattle with our bows, we shall be victorious 
with oty* bows ; we will conquer thf fierce and proud enemy 
with our bows. May our bows foil the desires of the enemy ; 
we will spread our conquests on all sides with our bows. 

“ 3. The string of the bow (when pulled) approaches the ear 
of the archer, as if desirous of savmg huji in battle ; it whispeis 
words of consolation to him, and with a sound it clasps the 
arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her husband? 

“ The quiver is l?kc the parent of many arrows, the many 
arrows arc like its children. It makes a sound, and hangs on 
the back of the warrior, and furnishes arrows in battle and con- 
quf^rs the enemy. 

“ 6. The cxpcit charioteer rides on his chariot and leads his 
horses where he likes. The reins restrain the horses from be¬ 
hind,—sing of tfleir glory. 

“7. The hoi'vses raise the dust with tlfeir hoofs, and career 
over the field witli a neighing sound. They do not run away, 
but trample the marauding enemies under their feet. * 

“ II. The arrow * is feathered ; the deer is its teeth,* Well 
pulled and sent by the cow-leather-string, it falls (on the 
enemy.) . . 

“14. The leather guard protects the arm from being hurt 
bydthc string, and coils round the arm like a snake. It knows 
its work, and is efficient and protects J:he warrior in every way. 

“ 15. Wc adore the arrow which is poisoned, whose head is 
fatal, and whose face is of iron ; "f* it is the work of Tarjanya,” 

VI, 75 . • • . . 

^ Jfeforc concludfng our extracts under this section, we will 
malce one more, from a hymn about tlie coronation of kings. 
It belongs, likc^aM hymns relating to pofnpous ceremonies, not 
to earlier but to the latest period of the Rig-Veda age. 

“I. O king, I place you in the .station of a king. Be the 
lord of this.country. Be iliimovable and fixed. Let all the 
suljjects cherish ^heS. Let your kingdom not be destroyed. 

“ 2. Remain here fixed as the mountain ; do not be dethron¬ 
ed, Remain fixed lil^*Indra, and sui)port the kingdom. 

‘‘ 3. Indra has obtained 1:he sacrificial offerings, and supports 
the newly-coronated king. Soma Wesses him. Brahmanaspati 
blesses him. 

do not know if this means that the arrow-heads weie of deer-horn 
Styana gives this as one interpretation. • 

fl’nis passage slicws that the airow-heads were of iron. 
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*♦ 4. The sky is fixed, the earth is fixed, the mountaiffe are 
fixed, this universe is fixed* He also is fixed as king among 
his subjects. 

5. May king Varuna make you immovable ; may the 
good Vrihaspati make you immovable ; may Indra and Agni 
support you and make you immovable. 

“ 6. See, I tmix thesetimmortal offerings with the immortal 
Soma-juice ; Indra has brought your subjects under your rule, 
and made them willing to pay you revenue." X, 173. 

These extracts are enough. We have elsewhere shewn that 
the warriors used not oi^ly armours but visors, and also pro¬ 
tecting armours for the shoulders, probably shields. They used 
javelins and batt'le-axe.s, and sharp-edged swords, beside bows 
and arrows. All the weapons of war& known elsewhere in 
ancient time, were known in India over three thousands years 
ago. Trumpets or bugles assembled men in battle, banners 
led them on in compact masses, and the use of war-horses and 
chariots was well known. Tame elephants were in use, too, 
and we have allusions to kings riding on richly caparisoned 
elephants with their ministers (IV, 4, i) ; 6ut it docs not 
appear that elephants were regularly used in wars in the Rig- 
Veda period, as they were in the third and fourth century 
'before Christ when the Greeks came to India? 

For the rest, ^t was a turbulent time, when the V6dic warriors 
lived and fought. They had not only to carry on an intermin¬ 
able war against the aborigines, but the Hindu States were 
divided among themselves, and a powerful leader was oftcrl 
bent ot\ annexing his neighbour’s State. Rishis cngaged»in 
sacrifices, asked for process to conquer the foes, or prayed to 
the gods for a son who would win victory in battles. Every 
able-bodied man was a w^^rrior, and was ever prepared to. 
defend his home and his fields and his cattle with his strong 
right arm. Each Hindu colony or tribe, while attentive to'tlje 
worship of the gods, and to the cultivation of the various 'arts 
of peace, was at the sa'mc time alive to the fatKhat its national 
existence def)cndcd on a constant preparedness for war, '^nd 
the great conglomeration of Hindu tribes which spread froni 
the banks of the Indus to the banks*”'of the Ganges consisted 
of hardy, brave and warlike peoples, wlfb thpir 

footing in the land, and their independence and national exi.s- 
tence by constant struggles, and a determination to win or to 
die. 

It is saci to contemplatfi this state of things. But where is 
the country in which, in ancient times, tribes and nations had 
not to maintain a ceaseless war for their aggrandizement, or 
ev4n for their very existence ? And even in modern times, 
during tjiie fourteen hundred years which have followed the 
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downfall of Rome, where shall we seek for the tribe or nation 
which could hope to reap the results of its peaceful industry, 
without a constant struggle against its neighbours. If a gene¬ 
ration has passed in Europe without a dreadful war, that 
period is marked in history as a period of exceptional bliss. 
And even in our own times, with the exception of a few 
countries advantageously situated^, all the '•'nations of Europe 
are armed to the teeth ; all the individuals, by millions, of great 
kingdoms and empires are eternally prepared for war, ready 
on a week’s notice to leave th^r homes and occupations and 
march to the frontier ! Civilization has done much for the cause 
of humanity ; but civilization has not yet converted the sword 
into the seythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
p*eaceful industry ^^itllout a struggle to the death against his 
neighbour. * 

V.—Social and Domestic Lifc^ The position of Women, 

From an account ot the wars and dissensions of the early 
Hindus, we turn to the more interesting and pleasing subject 
of their socfial and domestic rules and to their home life. 
The first thing that stiikes us here, is the absence of those 
unhealthy rules and restrictions, thosh marked distinctions 
between nftin and^ man, and between class and class which 
form the? most unpleasant feature of latdr Hindu society. 
We have already seen ,lhat the sturdy Hindus of the Vedic 
times recognized no restrictions against t^e use of beef, 
and that they refer with pride to their merchants going to 
Ahc sea. We Imve seen, tc)0, that the Rishis did not form 
a separate and exclusive class, anjd did not pass their lives 
away from the world in penances and contemplation. On 
the* contrary, the Rishis were,,practical men of the world 
who ownfid large herds orcattlc, cultivated their fields, fought 
against the aboriginal enemies in times of war, and prayed 
to their gods for wealth and cattle, for victory in wars, and 
for blessings their wives and children. Every father of 
a Jiamily was, in fact, a Rishi in a small scale, and worshipped 
Iris gods in his own house in his own humble fashion, and 
the won^en of the famffy joined in the worship and helped 
in the perforrnarffce of the ceremonies. Some among the com¬ 
munity were, of course, priiminent in the composition of 
hymns and in the jjorformance of great sacrifices, and kings 
and rich men sent for fhem on great occasions and rewarded 
them handsomely. But even these great composers, these 
real Rishis of the Rig-Veda did not form an exclusive caste 
of their own ; they were worldly men, mixed and married 
with the people, shared property with the people, fought 
the wars of the people, and were of the people. 
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* One martial Rislii for instance (in V, 23,2) prays for a sAn 
who will conquer the <yiemies in war. Another (in VI, 20, l) 
prays for wealth and corn-fields, and a son who will destroy 
his foes. Another (in IX, 69, 8) prays for wealth and gold, 
for horses and cows, for profuse harvests and a large progeny. 
Another Rishi with niiive simplicity says, that his cattle aie 
his wealth and Ifis Indra! I(VI, 28, 5.) Throughout the Kig- 
Veda the Rishis arc the people; there is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis, or priests, were a “ caste ” of 
their own, different from the fighters or the cultivators. * 

This will be considered by impartial judges to be very 
good evidence that the caste system did not exist. It proves 
a negative much more convincingly than many positive facts 
can be proved. In a vast collection oV hymns composed 
probably duting eight hundred ycais and more, and replete with 
references to the habits and manners and customs of the 
people, replete with allusions to agriculture and pasture, to 
arts and manufactuie, to wars amonj’^. rival kings and wars 
against aborigines, to marriage and domestic lulcs and the 
duties and po.sition of women, to leligious obseivances and 
the elementary astronomy as then known,—we have not on*e 
single passage to .she*w that the community was cut up into 
separate castes!* Is it possible to suppose that that wonder¬ 
ful system existed, and yet there is no allusion to that funda¬ 
mental principle of society in the ten thousand hymns of 
the Rig Veda ? Is it possible to find a single religious woik 
of later times, of onc-twentieth the dimensions of the Rig- 
Veda, which is silent on that system ? • 

So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only way in 
which a negative can be pioved. But curiously enough there 
is positive proof in various passages in the Rig-Veda that’the 
“caste" sy^em did not exist. The very word varna'* whiqh 
in later Sanscrit indicates caste, is used in the Rig-Veda Jo> 
distinguish the Aryans^ arc! non-Aryans, and nowhere indi¬ 
cates separate sections in the Aryan cAnftnuuity. (J.11, 
34, 9, &c.) The very word which, in later Sanscrit, 

means the military caste, is used in,^the Veda simply as'an 


* The solitary mention of the four castes in X, 90 , re will not be con’, 
sidered ao exception,, or weaken our aiguincni. The hymn itself was 
composed centuiies after the time when the Kig-VSc^ hymns were generally 
composed, as is pioved by us language and*its idea®. It was composed 
ajter the Rik^ and the Sixm and the%Yajur Vedas had been separately classi¬ 
fied (veiseg), and alter the idea of the sacrifice the bupieme Being (uu- 
known elsewheieiu the Rig-Veda) had found a place in the Hindu religion. 
The mcoipoiation of this later hymn in the Rig-Veda was, no doubt, a 
very glever nick, but it does not shew the existence of the caste bysieni 
in the \ edic tnuca, ' 
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adjective which means strong, and is applied to gods ! (VII, 
64, 2 ; VII, 89, I, &c.) The very vjoi^vipra which, in later 
Sanscrit, means the priestly caste, is used in the Rig-Veda merely 
as an adjective which means wise, and which is applied to 
gods. (VllI, ii,6, &c,) And the very word which, 

in later Sanscrit, means also the priestly caste, is used in a 
hundred places in the Kig-Veda to imply ^he composers of 
hymns and nothing else. (VII, 103, 8, &c.) 

VVc would gladly multiply evidences but that our limits 
forbid. But wc cannot help producing just one evidence more. 
With tliat charming simplicity wlych is the characteristic 
beauty of the Rig-Veda—one Rishi says pathetically of him- 
selt— . ’ . . 

“See, I arn a contposer of hymns, my son is a physician, 
my dtiughtcr fries grain on a stone. We are all engaged in 
ditferciU occupations. As cows wander (in various directions) 
in the pasture field (for food) so we (in various occupations) 
worship thee, O Soma !• for wealth. FI0.V thou for Indra.” 
tlX 112, *3). Those who suppose that |he caste system existed 
in the Vcdic tTines, will have a hard nut to crack iu explaining 
a hftndrcd passages like the above, to* be found in the Rig- 
Veda ! 

Later assdrters -of the caste system have sometimes tried 
to crack these nuts and with the most wo*nderful results! 
Like most other Rishis of the Reg-Veda (who, we have seen 
before, constantly prayed for warlike sons) Vi.sVfimitra was a 
warrior and a Rishi. Later Hindus were shocked at this, and 
invicnted a beautiful Pauianik myth to explain how Visvamitra 
was first a Kshatriya and then became a Brakmana ! Needless 
endeavour, for Visviimitia was neither a Kshatriya nor a Brah- 
jnana* he was a Vedic Ri^lii apd warrior long before the 
Brahmanas Snd the Kshatriyas^ as such, were known !,* 

,^As we have seen then, every father of a family was his own 
priest, and his home was his temple, 'f here is no mention of 
■idols in the Rig^/8da, none of the temples or places of worship 
whei« ijic people were to congiegate. The sacred lire was light¬ 
ed ill the house of every hoiiselioldcr, and he chanted the beauti¬ 
ful and simple hymns vvhicn were the national property. We 

•*It gives us muefi pleasure to be able to cite here the authority of two 
scholais who have devoted j^ieii lifetime to the study ot the Vedas. 

“ If then, with ail the iocunu^its before us, we ask the question, does 
caste, as we find it m Manu, ana at the present day, foim pait of the most 
ancient religious teaching of the Vedas ? *VVe can answer with a decided 
No.”—Max Muller’s Chps from a German woikshop^ Vol, II (1867), 
p. 307. 

“ There are no castes as yet, the people is still one united whole, and 
bears but one name, that of -Weber’s Indian Liiemfftre 

(tiauslation), p. 38. 
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have a pleasing picture of women who assisted at these saci'iiices> 
wlio ordered the nfcessaiy things, prepared them with the 
pestle and the mortar, extracted the Soma-juice and stirred it 
with their graceful fingers and strained it through a woollen 
strainer. In numerous places we find mention of wives join¬ 
ing their hUsbands and performing the sacrifice together. They 
offer the oblatidns tngethd', and hope thereby to go to heaven 
together (I, 131, 3 ; V, 4?, 15, &c). A few verses from a greatful 
hymn on this subject will no doubt interest our readers. 

« 5. O ye gods 1 The married couple who prepare oblations 
together, who puiify the Soma-juice and mix it with mixture.s. 

“6. They obtain food for their eating, and come united to 
the sacrifice ; they have not to go elsewhere in quest of food. 

“7. They do make vain ptomises of offerings to the-gods, 
nor keep back your favours ; they worship you with the best 
offerings. 

“ 8. They obtain sons and children, they acquire gold, and 
they both attain to a mature age. „ 

“ 9. The gods themgelvcs covet the worship of such a 
couple who aie fond sacrifices, and offer gratetul food to the 
gods. They embrace each other to continue their race,'and 
•they worship their gods.” VITl, 31. 

Still more grateful to us is the picture o( cultured ladies who 
were themselve's Rishis, and composed hymns add performed 
sacrifices like men. For there were no unhealthy restrictions 
a<^ainst women in lho.se days, no attempt to keep them .secluded 
or uneducated, or debaned from their legitimate place in .socict}% 
There is mention of veiled wives and brides, but no allu ion 
to women being kept in (-seclusion. On tlie contrary we meet 
them everywhere in their legitimate spheres of action, taking 
a share in sacrifices, and excicisyig their influence on .society. 
We chcfish the picture of the cultured lady Vis'lravdra which 
has been handed down to us through thousands of yeais-r-a 
pious lady who composed hymns, performed sacrifices, and with 
simple fervency invoked the god Agni to* rfegulate and ^keej); 
within virtuffus bounds, the mutual relatfoiis of inarried^ccHiplcs. * 
(V, 28, 3.) We meet with the na^cs of other ladies also'wbo 
were Rishis of the Rig-Veda. * 

In a society so simple as that of the Vedic times, the rela¬ 
tions of life were determined by the needs and requirements of 
individuals rather than by religioiy; s^l^jction as in later days, 
and there was no religious obligation, therefore, that every 
girl must be married. On the contrary we find allusions to 
unmarried women who remained in the homes of their fathers, 
and naturally claimed and obtained a share of the paternal 
fftoperty. (II, 17, 7.1 On the other hand, we have frequent 
rffefen<jes to careful and industrious wives who superintended 
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the arrangements of the house, and like the dawn roused and 
sent eve I y one in the house to his work ir# the morning (1,124, 
4) and who possessed those domestic virtues for which Hindu 
wives have always been noted from the earliest to the present 
times. Occasionally we have allusions to women who went 
astray (11,29, I J) of maidens who had no blathers to watch 
over flieir morals, and of wives wno were faithless to their 
liusbands (IV, 5, 5 ; X, 34, 4) And we are told of the wife of 
a ruined gambler who becomes the object of other men’s lust 

(X, 34 . 4). 

It would seem that girls had some*voice in the selection of 
4 hcir husbands. Their selection was not always happy, for 

numy wornen are attracted by wealth, and become attached 
to m*en who are fond of women. But the woman who is of 
gentle nature and of graceful form selects, among many, her 
own loved one as her husband.” (X, 27, 12). We can almost 
itnaginc we see the Svayambata system of later times fore¬ 
shadowed in the above vetse. There can be no doubt, however, 
that fathcis alway.s exeicised a wise ‘control in the selection 
of |;iusbands for their daughters, and, .as at the present day, 
fathers give away their giils gracefully adorned and decked 
with golden pruaments (IX, 462 ; X, 39, 14). • 

The ccicvnony 'of marriage was an appropriate one, aiid 
the promises which the bridegroom and bride made to each 
other were suitable to the occasion. We will translate some 
j/crscs from a hymn in the later portion of the d<ig-Veda, in 
which we find a pleasing picture of the ceremony. The first 
two verses, among the following verses, will shew that the 
unnatural custom of early marriage?^ was unknown, and that 
girls were married after they had attained their youth. 

“21. O yi.svavasu ! (god gof marriage,) arise from this place, 
for the marriage of this girl is over. Wc extol Visvdvasu with 
4 !^^mns ami bending in adoration. Go to some otlier maiden 
who is still in Ijpryathei’s house and hdf; attained the signs of 
the *ge of marnage. .She will be your share, know of her. 

O Visvdvasu! arise from this place. ^We worship 
thee, bending in adoration.^ Go to an unmarried maiden whose 
person is vt'cll deviloped, make her a wife and unite her to a 
husband. * 

“ 23. Let the path% by which our friends go in quest of a 
maiden for mariiagc* be •easy and free of thorns. May 
Aryaman and Bhaga lead us well. .O gods ! may the husband 
and wife be well united. 

“ 24. O maiden 1 the graceful sun had fastened thee with 
ties (of maidenhood,) we release thee now of those ties. We 
place thee with thy husband in a place which is the home*of 
tiuth and the abode of righteous actions. • 
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“ 25, We release this maiden from this place (her father's 
house), but not front the other place (her husband's house). 
We unite her well with the other place. O Indra 1 may she 
be fortunate and the mother of worthy sons. 

“ 26. May Pushan lead you by the hand from this place. 
May the two Asyins lead you in a chariot. Go to your (hus¬ 
band’s) house and be the mtstress of the house. Be the mistress 
of all, and exercise your authority over all in that house. 

“ 27. Let children be born unto thee, and blessings attend 
thee here. Perform the duticr of thy household with care. 
Unite thy person with the pet son of this thy husband ; exercise 
thy authority in this thy house until old age. . 

“ 40. Plrst Soma accepts thee ; then, GandhatVa aceppts 
thee ; Agni is thy third lord ; the son of man is the fourth to 
acce£)t thee.* 

“41. Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, Gan- 
dharva gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me with 
wealth and progeny. * 

“42. O budegroom and bride! do ye remain here to¬ 
gether ; do not be separated. Enjoy food of vaiious kinds; 
remain in your own hoine, and enjoy happiness in company of 
your children and grandchildren, 

“43. (The t?ride and bridegroom say).'—May Prajapati 
bestow on us children ; may Aryaman keep us united till old 
age. (Address to the bride) ; O bride! remain with aus¬ 
picious signs in the home of thy husband. Do good to our. 
male servants and our female servants, and to our cattle. 

“ 44. Be thy eyes free from sin ; minister to the happind’ss 
of thy husband ; do good to our cattle. May thy mind be 
cheerful; may thy beauty be bright. Be the mother of heroic 
sons, and be devoted to the g^ds. Do good t,o our'male 
servants and our female servants and to our cattle. 

“45. O Indra! make this woman fortunate and the moth*iv 
of worthy sons. Let Iren sous be born of hpr^womb, so that 
there may be eleven men (in the family) >yith the husband.* 

‘•46. (Adfiress to the bride i: May thou have mdapnee 
over thy father-in-law and over bjiy mother-in-law, and be 
as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brothq»‘-in-law.‘ 

“47. (The bridegroom and bride say) :—May all the gods 
unite our hearts ; -may Vayu and Dhatr^ and the goddess of 
speech unite us together.” X, 85. < 

Our extract has been somewhat lengthy, but our readers 
will not regret it. The extract shews at once the appropriate 
nature of the ceremony that was pei formed, and the position 


This, and the following veise would shew, that the bade was offered 
to the threg gods, before she was united to the budegtoom. 
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wRich the young bride occupied in the home and the affections* 
of her lord. 

Polygamy was allowed among the kings and the rich 
people in Vcdic times, as it was allowed in olden times in all 
countiics and among all nations. Domestic dissensions were 
the natural result in such instances, and we have hymns in 
the, latter part of the Rig-Veda,* in which'wives curse their 
fellow-wives (X, 145 ; X, 159.) The evil seems, however, to 
have grown in tli« latter i)art of the Vcdic age, for there are 
scarcely any allusions to it in Jhe earlier hymns. 

Wc need scarcely allude to hynjns suited to the occasions 
of conception and child-birth (X, 183 ;,X, 184; X, 162; 
V, 78, 7 to 9). These hymns were all the product of Ithe last 
pbrtion of the VeeWe age, when superstition and priestly in¬ 
fluence were gaining on the people, and ceremonies multiplied. 
Wc must allude, however, to two curious verses which seem to 
! ly down the law of inheritance, and is, therefore, of peculiar 
interest. We give a tremslation below— 

“ I. • The father w'ho had no sqn, honors his son-in-law, 
capable of bigetting sons, and goes («. e., leaves his property) 
lf> the son of his daughter. The (son-less) father trusts in his 
daughter’s offspring, and lives content. * , 

“ 2. A ‘son dops not give any of his father’s property to 
a daughter. He gives her away to be tffc wife of a hus¬ 
band. If a father and mother beget both son and daughter, 
then one (/. .son) engages himself in the acts and duties 
of his father, while the other (daughter) receives honor.” 
HI, 31. 

• This is the first germ of the Hiadu law of inheritance which 
makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheritor of his 
father’s property and religious duties, and which allows the 
property to go to the daughter’s son only in tlie absence 
^of male issue. We think wc discover the first germs of the 
iTindu law of adoption too, in such passages as the following :— 
“As a maR Who is not indebted gets much wealth, so we, 
to 4 shall get the treasure that endures (?. <?., a s«kn). O Agni! 

' loC us n»t have a son b^otten of another. Do not follow the 
ways of the ignorant. 

^ “A son begotfbn of another may yield us happiness, but 
can never be supposed or accepted as one’s own. And, be- ^ 
sides, he ultimatelji ^oes back to his own place. Therefore, 
may a son be newly born unto us who will bring us food and 
destroy our foes.” VII, 4, 7 and S. 

As we have spoken in this section of marriage and inheri¬ 
tance, it is necessary to complete our account of social and 
domestic customs to speak of the funeral ceremony rIso. 
Yama, in the Rig-Veda, is not the god of hell, but«the god of 
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' the heaven of the rigfhteoiis,—the god who rewards the virtuous 
man after his death in a happy land. His two dogs, however, 
are objects to be avoided, or propitiated. The following verses 
are taken from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in 
the earlier but in the latest period of the Rig-Veda age when 
ceremonies multiplied. 

“ 7. O thou deceased! proceed to the same place where 
our forefathers have gone,—by the same path which they 
followed. The two kings Yama and Varufia are pleased with 
the offerings ; go and see them. 

“8. Go to that happy 4 ieavcn and mix with the early fore- 
fatherSj Mix withsYama and with the fruits of thy virtuous 
deeds. Leave sin behind, enter thy home. 

“ 9. O ye ghosts ! leave this place, go away, move away. 
For the forefathers have prepared a place for the deceased. 
That place is beautified wdth day, with sparkling waters and 
with light; Yama assigns this place to the dead. 

“ 10. O thou deceased ! these two dogs have four eyes 
each, and a strange colour. Go past them quickly. Then 
proceed by the beautiful path to those wise forefathers, who 
spend their time in joy and happiness with Yama.’* X, 14 * 

•The above passages give us an idea of the belief in future 
happiness as it w^s developed in the latest period of the Vcdic 
era. 

That cremation was practiced in the Vedic times, as it is 
now by Hindus, will be shewn by the following extract: 

** O fire 1 do not reduce this deceased into ashes; do not 
give him pain. Do not mangle his skin or his person. O fire, 
send him to the home of our fathers as soon as his body is 
burnt in thy heat." X, 16, i. 

There are some passages, however, which would seem to 
indicate that burial, with or without cremation^ was" also prac- 
ticed. 

“ JO. O thou deceaacd, go to the extended earth who is as 
a mother; she is extensive and beautiful, ll'cr^ touch be soft 
as that of wt>ol or of a young wife. Vou have perfjprfned 
sacrifices, let her save thee from sin. 

“II. Dearth! hold up deceased, do not give him pain. 
Give him good things, give him consolation.. As a mother 
covers her child- witli the hem of her cloth, so cover the 
deceased. ^ ^ < 

** 13, Let the earth be rais^ed on him as a mound and settle 
on him. Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him. Let 
them be to him a.s a house filled with butter, let them form a 
shelter to him.” X, 18. 

ri remains only to allude to one remarkable verse in this 
very hymn of which we will give Dr. Rajcndra Lala’s translation. 
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“ Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is gone ; 
come, come to the world of the living, away from thy husband, 
and become the wife of him who grasps thy hand, and is willing 
to marry thee.” X, 18, 8. 

This translation is based on Sayana^s rendering of the passage 
in the TaitUriya Afanyaka, and theifs can be no doubt as to its 
correclness, because the word Didhishu used in the passage has 
only one meaning in the Sanskiit language, viz.^ the second 
husband of a woman. We entirely agree, also, in the following 
remarks with which Dr. Rajendra Lala winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India. “ That the reman iage of 
•widows in Xedic times was a national custom, *can be establish¬ 
ed by a variety of proofs and arguments ; the very fact of the 
Sanskrit language having, from ancient times, such words as 
Dtdhtshu, ‘ a man that has married a widow/ Parapurvd, ‘ a 
woman that has taken a second husband/ Paunarbhai*a, ‘ a son 
of a woman by her second husband/ are enough to establish 
it.” 

It is with pain and regret that we will, in conclusion, refer to 
another passage also belonging to thfs hymn, and which is 
perfectly harmless in the Rig-Veda itself, but which was altered 
and mistranslated in later times, to sanction the custom of suttee^ 
or the burning of th 5 widow rfsn the pyre of her'husband. That 
most diabolical of all human institutions finds no sanction in 
the Rig-Veda. There is a perfectly harmless passage (X. i8, y) 
which refers to a procession of females at a funeral ceremony. 
Tl\e passage may be thus translated : 

“ May these women not suffer Ihc pangs of widowhood. 
May they obtain husbands accoiding to their desire, and enter 
J;heir houses with collyrium and butter. Let these women, with¬ 
out shedding tears, and without any illness, enter tha house in 
frpm, wearing valuable ornaments.” 

There is not a w^rd in the above relating to the burning of 
widcyivs. But a Vord in it Agre was altered into Ague, and the 
text was then mistranslated and misapplied in Bengal, to justify 
the * clctestible custom of ^widow-burning. In the words of 
Professor Max Mulder—“ this is, perhaps, the most flagrant in¬ 
stance of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been saciiflced, and 
a fanatical rebeliiofi%t 3 ben .threatened on the authority of a 
passage which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied.*' 
Selected Essays (i88i), Vol. I, p. 335. The censure is strong, but 
is deserved ; it does not matter whether the alteration in the 
text and the mistranslation were made in recent times or some 
hundreds of years ago. We decline to believe that the mis¬ 
interpretation could have arisen from an error, 

JDL, LXXXV.] 
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An account of the social life and the civilization of the early 
Hindus will not be cornplete without some account of their 
religion. The religion of the Rig-Veda v>^ell known, Xt is 
pre-eminently the worship of Nature in its most imposing and 
sublime aspects,^^ The sky which bends over all, the beautiful 
and blushing dawn which,‘'like a busy housewife, wakes* men 
from slumber and sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which pervades 
the world, the fire which cheers and enlightens us, and the 
violent storms which in india strike terror into the boldest, but 
ushei; in those copious rains which fill the land with plenty,— 
these were the gods whom the caily Hindus loved to extol and 
to worship. And often wiien an ancient Rishi sang the praises 
of any of the gods with devotion and fervour, he forgot 
that there was any other god besides, and his sublime hymn 
has the character and the sublimity of a prayer to the one God 
of the Univeise. This is what makes European scholars often 
pause and hesitate before they give the Ved^: religion any 
other name than Monotheism. Indeed, the Rishis themselves 
often rose higher tjiaii the level of their primitive Nature- 
•ivorship, and boldly declared that the diffeicnj gods wetc 
but the diflferenj; manifestations or the diffci'ent names of the 
One Piimal Cause. Towaids the end of tlic Rig-Vecla we 
often come acioss hymns sung to the One True God. The land¬ 
marks between Nature-woiship and Monotheism have been 
passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig-Veda have passed fiom 
Nature up to Nature’s God. 

This is the characteiistic beauty of the Rig-Veda as com¬ 
pared with the other religious woiks in the world ; we do not 
find in the Veda any well defined ^system of religion or any one 
and particular stage of thought or civilization. On the con¬ 
trary we watch with interest how the human mind 
Havels from an almost childlike but sincere invocation of the 
rising sun or the beneficent ^ky, to the sn^Umerldea that nejither 
the sun nor^he sky is a deity,—that the deity is greaUstT and 
higher than these, and has created tl|cse objects. We kno^ of 
no other work in any language which po|sesses such interest 
for the philosophic enquirer into the progress of the human 
mind, or which* shews, as the Rig-Veda does show, how human 
intelligence tiavels step by step, liigher*a(fid higher, until from 
tlj(3 created objects it grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 

The sky was naturally the most prominent object of worship, 
and as the sky assumes various aspects, various names were 
given to it, and the conception of various deities was formed. 
llm oldest probably is I)jfu (literally the shining), the Zeus 
ol the Greeks, the first syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, 
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the Tiu of the Saxons, and the Zio of the* (^enRans. This 
common name among many Aryan races indicates that Ihe deity 
was wot shipped by tlie ancestors of all these nations in their 
6 rst primeval common abode in Asia. 

But while Zeus and Jupiter maintained their supremacy 
among the gods in Greece and in Rome, in India he soon lost 
his place, and the sky in one of itspeBnliar fnnehons soon usurped 
his place. For in India the antiual rise of rivers, the fertility 
of land, and the luxuriance of crops,—all that tends to the 
hippiness of man,—depends,not on the shy which shines 
above us, but on the sky that rains, and Indra, which means the 
rain-giver, soon became the fust among the \icdic gods. 

Another»ancient name of the sky was Yaruna, the Uranus 
of'the Greeks. The word signifies to cover, and Varuna was 
the sky which covered the caith, probably the sky without 
‘light, the nightly sky. For we find another name for the 
blight sky of day, Mitra, the Muhra of the Zend- 

avesta. Sanscrit commtntators naturally explain Varuna as 
the niglit an^ Mitra as day, and .the Iranians .woi shipped 
the sun under the name of Mithra, ^d gave the name of 
V 5 .runa to a happy region if not the sk3^ , 

These facts show tliat the idea and name of Varuna as a 
god of sky* Wcis'lgaown to the ancestors of Aryan nations 
before those nations sepafated and migrated to Greece, to 
Persia, and to India. Indeed the eminent German scholar 
Dr. Roth and many others are of opinion that before the 
Indo-’Aryans and the Iianians sepaiated, Varuna was the 
highest and holiest of the gods of their common ancestors, 
and represented the spiiitual side of* their religion. After the 
separation took place, this deity of ughtcousness was, it is 
allcg<;d, translated in Iran^into Ahura Mazd, the Supreme 
Deity ; an 5 although in India, Varuna yielded tha foiemost 
place among gods to the young and vigoious rain-giver Indra* 
still he never became divested of thati sanctity and holiness 
whjph entered Tntt) his first conception, and the holiest hymns 
of thfi Rig-Veda are ^is, not Indra’.s. Whatever %e the value 
of'thesp opinions, the fact^of Varuna’s pre-eminent sanctity in 
the Rig-Veda cann^ot be denied, and we will give a few short 
translations from hymns to Varuna to illustrate this :— 

“ O Varuna ! the birds that fly have not attained thy speed, 
thy power, or thy vi^dlir ; Jlic water which flows ceascles.sly and 
the moving wind do not excel thy speed. 

“ King Varuna of unsullied power remains in the firmament, 
and holds on high the rays of light. Those rays descend 
downwards, but pioceed from above; O! that we may be 
spared in life. • 

King Vaiuna has spread out the path for the course of the 
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* sun. He has made the path for the sun to tread on the firma¬ 
ment where there is no footing. May he rebuke our enemies 
who pierce our hearts. 

“ O King Varuna ! a hundred and a thousand medicinal 
drugs are thine ; may thy beneficence be vast and deep. Keep 
unrighteousness away from vs, deliver us from the sins we have 
committed. 

“ Yonder stars* which are placed on high, and are seen by 
night,—where do they go by day ? The acts of Varuna are 
inesistible,—the moon shines brightly by his mandate.” j, 24, 
6 to 10, 

“O. Varuna! with an anxious heart I ask tliee about my 
sins. I have gone to learned men with various questions, the 
sages have all said to me Varuna is angry with thee.’ 

'• O Varuna I what have I done that thou wishest to destroy. 
thy friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irresistible power I 
explain that to me, so that I may quickly bend in adoration, 
and come unto thee. 

“ O Varuna! deliver us from the sins of our fathers. Deliver 
us from the sins committed in our persons. O King ! deliver 
us from sin, even as <a thief who has eaten stolen meat is 
released, even as a calf fastened by a rope is icleased. 

“ O Varuna ! oil this sin is not (wilfully) committed by us. 
Error or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtlessness has be¬ 
gotten sin. Even an elder brother leads his younger astiay,— 
sin is begotten even in our dreams. 

“ Freed from sin, I will faithfully serve as a slave that Varuna 
who fulfills our wishes and supports us. We are ignorant, 
may the Arya god bestow 'on us knowledge. May the wise 
deity accept our prayer and bestow on us wealth.” VII, 86, 

3 to 7. « 

O King* Varuna ! let me not go to the earthen home. O 
thou of great power ! Have mercy, have mercy. - « 

“ O Varuna with tHy weapons ! I come a trembling 
person, even like a cloud driven by the wind. O thou of great 
power! Havi^ mercy, have mercy. ^ , 

” O rich and pure Varuna! I have been drive'n against 

-j-S- 

* The woid used with text is Riksba, which may «either mean stars 
generally, or the stars of the constellation Great Bear. The root ncA 
means to shine, whence in course of time the Hiksha came to have 
two meanings,—'the shining stais of a paA^ticuKir constellation, and au 
animal with blight eyes and shining glossy hair. By a natural confusion 
of ideas, iherefoie, the constellation itself ultimately came to be called the 
Bear. The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and learning 
by Max Muller in his Science of Language, and he explains that “ the 
suiptfise with which many a thoughtful observer has locked at* these seven 
blight stai«, wondeiing why they were ever called the Bear, is removed 
by d referente to the early annals of human speech.'’ 
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righteous acts through weakness. O thou of gfeat power! 
have mercy, have mercy. 

“ Your worshippers have thirsted even when living in water. 
O thou of great power ! have mercy, have mercy. 

“ O Varuna! we are (erring) mortals, In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, iri whatever manner we have 
through ignorance neglected thy*work,—Ol do not destroy 
us for these sins.” VII, 89, i to 5. 

These and many other hymns shew that Varuna was never 
divested in India of that idea of holiness which is said to have 
entered into his original conception. •But nevertheless, Varuna, 
like Dyu, was supplanted in power by the younger Indra, a 
god who, "hs we have said, is peculiarly Indian, and is un'known 
to other Aryan nations. 

One of the most famous legends about Indra, the most famous 
legend probably in the Aryan world—is about the production 
of rain. The dark heavy clouds to which man looks up with 
wistful eyes, but which often disappoint him in seasons of 
drought, are galled by the ancient name of Vriira, Vritra is 
siipposcd to confine the waters and will not let them descend 
until the sky-god or rain-god Indra strides the monster with 
his thunderbolt. The captive waters then descend in copious 
showers, riyers riSe^almost instantaneously, an(| gods and men 
rejoice over the changed fa^e of nature. Many are the spirited 
hymns in the Rig-Veda in which this combat is narrated with 
, much glee and rejoicing. The storm-gods, Maruts, help Indra 
in the combat, the sky and earth tremble at the noise, Vritra 
long wages an unequal combat, and then falls and dies,—the 
drought is over, and rains begin. • 

We have sa’d that Mm is a peculiarly Indian name, and is 
unkrtown tp other Aryan naj^ons. But the legend given above 
and the name of Vritra appear in various shapes among 
wrious Aryan nations. Vritraghna, or the slayer of Vritra, is 
worshipped in J;h^Zcndavesta as Veretfiraghna, and we also 
find in the same v^ork an account of the destruction of Ahi 
whitWin the Veda is another name for Vritra.v Threyetana 
is thesiaydrof Ahi,—and |hc genius of the great French scholar 
Burnouf ^las rec(^nizcd this identical Threyetana in the 
Ferudirt of Ferdusi's Shah Nama,—translated from mythology 
to history after thousands of years ! It will probably surprise 
modern readers moro fo kpow that scholars have traced this 
Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavesta in the dragon Echis and 
Echidna of Greek mythology, that in the dog Orthros the 
offspring of Echidna, they have recognised our old friend 
Vritra or the rain-cloud, and Hercules therefore, the slayer of 
Orthros, is the counterpart of Threyetana of Zendavasta and* of 
Indra of the Rig-Veda 1 
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It would be easy to multiply such legedds^ but our IStbfts 
forbid such a course, and we will therefore only briefly mak^ 
a passing mention of one more legend, pfW., that a^ut the 
recovciy of light by Indra after the darkness of night The 
rays of" light are compared to cattle which have been stolen 
away by the pow|rs of daikness, and Indra (the sky) seeks 
for them in vain. He sends*^ Sammd, i. e,, the dawn, after them, 
and Saramd finds out the Btiu, or fortress, where the Fanis or 
powers of darkness have concealed the cattle. Pani tries to 
tempt Saram^ but in vain. Saramd cOracs back to Indra, 
and Indra marches with bis forces, destroys the fort and recovers 
the cattle ;-*dark6>ess is gone, and it is day 1 This is a well 
known Vedic legend, and theie are constant ailusioni to it in 
the hymns to Indra. 

Professor Masc Muller has scarcely succeeded in persuading 
European thinkers to believe that the story of the siege of 
Troy is a development of this simple Vedic myth, and is “ but 
a repetition of the daily siege of the East by the solar powers 
that evejy evening aic robbed of their brightest treasures in 
the West.” Ilium, accosding to the Piofessor, is Bilu, the cave 
or the foi tress of thg^ Rig-Veda. Paris is the Fanis of the 
Veda who tempt, and Helena is the Vedic Saramd who resists 
the temptation |n the Veda, but succumbs to in Greek 
mythology. ' 

We will now make short extracts from the Rig-Veda, illus¬ 
trating the.se two legends ■ — 

“ We sing the heioic deeds which were performed by Indra 
with his ihundeibolt. He destroyed Ahi (clouds,) and caused 
rains to descend, and opened out the paths for the mountain 
streams to roll. 

“ Indra slayed Ahi (clouds) resti^jgon the mountains, TWash- 
tri had rmidc the far-icaching thundcibolt foi him. Water in 
torrents flowed towards the sea, as cows run eagerly toward** 
their calves. ‘ 

“ Indra quaffed the Soma-juice like a bullj he drank J:he 
Soma jibatio**S offered in the three saciinccs. He then««loofc 
the thunderbolt, and theicby slayed tl^e eldest of the’Ahis. ''' 

“ When you killed the clde.st of the Aljiis, you •destroyed 
the contrivances of the artful contrivers. You cleared the sun 


and the morning and the sky, and left no enemies (clouds) 
behind - * 


“ Indra with his all-destructive thunderbolt slayed the VritrA 
(cloud) which had slnoudcd the earth, and lopped his limbs. 
Ahi now’ lies touching the earth like the arm of a tree lopped 
eff by the axe. 

‘^he pioud Vritra thought that he had no equal, and defied 
the destroyer and conqueroi Indra to combat. But he did not 
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e^clpe destruction, and Indra's foe fen,*i-Crushing the rivers 
in bis £klK 

Glad waters are boanding over the (prOstrate body) as rivers 
flow over fallen banks. Vritra wh^n alive had withheld the 
water by his power, Ahi now lies prostrate under that water. 

“ The prostrate body lies concealed and nameless under 
ceaseless and restless waters, and th% waters fldlv above. Indra’d 
foe sleeps the long sleep.” I, 32, i to 6, & 8 & 10. 

The above is one of the hymns relating to the legend of 
Vritra. We now turn to a hymn relating to the legend of 
Sarami. , 

The Pauls say : “ O, Sarami ! why hast thou come here ? 
*It is a long«di3tance. He who looks back canhot come this way. 
What have we with Uif for which thou hast come ? How many 
nights hast thou travelled ? How did.st thou cross the liver ? 

* Saramd replies : “ I come as the messenger of Indra, O 

Pf'nis I it is my object to recover the abundant cattle which 
you have collected. Th^ water has protected me, the water 
felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I cretssed the river. 

The Pams “ What is that Indra like, whose messenger thou 
arf, and hast come from a long distance.* How does he look ? 
Let him come, we will own him as a friend. Let him take and 
own our covfs. 

Saramd ? “ I do not see any one who can conquer 
the Indra whose messenger 1 am, and have come from 
a long distance. It is he who conquers every body. The deep 
•liveis cannot restrain his com se. O Fanis ! you will surely be 
slain by Indra and will lie down. 

Pams : “ O beautiful Sarama ! Jthou hast come from the 
farthest ends of the sky, we will give thee without any dispute 
.such*of these cows as thou desirest. Who else would have 
given thed cattle without dispute. We have many shaip 
weapons with us. 

# * * » 

Pauls : “ 0 Sferama ! thou hast come here because the 
gocf^yucatened thee Vnd sent thee here. We wij|^ accept thee 
as A Msier,—do not return. O beautiful Saram^lwew^ give 
thee a shiyc of this cattle. * 

,Satauid : “ J db not comprehend your words about brothers 
and sister. Indra and the powerful sons of Angiras know all, 
They have sent nH&*hcre to guard the cattle until recovery. 
I liavc come here under their shelter. O Fanis! run away far, 
far from here.” X, 108, i to 5, 9 & 10. 

It will be seen from the few extracts we have made that the 
hymns to India are characterized by force and vigour, as those 
to Varuna ate marked with a feeling of righteousness. It«dra 
is.in fact the most vigorous of the Vcdic gods, fond of soma 
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wine, delighting in war, leading his comrades, the Maru/s, to 
fight against drought, leading hosts of Aryans against the black 
aborigines, and helping them to carve out for themselves, with 
their strong right arms, the most fertile spots along the five 
rivers of the Punjab. The sky and earth gave him birth as a 
cudgel for the enemies (III, 49,1.). The young and vigorous 
infant went to his mother Aditi for food, and saw soma wine 
on her breast he drank soma before he drank from his 
mother’s breast (III, 48, 2 & 3), And the great drinker and 
fighter often hesitates between the temptation of soma libations 
at sacrifices, and the temptation'of his home where a beautiful 
wife awaits him). Ill, 53, 4 to 6.) 

We. have so lon^ spoken of Dyu and Varuna and«. Mitra and 
Indra as the principal sky-gods of th(?Rig-Veda All these 
gods may however also be considered as gods of light, as the 
idea of the bright light of sky enters into the conception of 
ail these deities, even of Varuna in some passages. We will 
now however speak of some deities whp have moie distinctly a 
solar character, and some of whom are grouped together under 
the common name of Adityas or sons of And this 

brings us to the most refnarkablc name, perhaps, that occurs' in 
the Rig-Veda myth6logy. Unlike Indra, which conies from 
Ind to rain, and Dyu which comes from Djyt^ to shinb, the word 
Aditi involves a more complicated idea. Aditi means the 
undivided, the unlimited, the eternal. It is in reality, as 
Professor Max Muller says, the earliest name invented by man 
to expiess the Infinite,—the visible infinite, the endless expanse,* 
beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The fact 
that such an idea should crater into the conception of a deity, 
aigues a remarkable advance in the culture and thought of the 
eaily Hindus The word has no counterpart among the names • 
of the deities of other ancient Ary^n nations, and'must have 
been^ coinbd in India after the Indo-Aryan section had settj^d . 
in this country. It mejins, .according to the eminent German 
scholar Dr. Roth, the eternal and inviolable •principle,-~thc 
celestial ligh^ ' ^ 

Thaise isTmich confusion in the Rig-Veda as to who are’nhe 
Adityas,—the sons of this celestial li|jlit. In II, 2> Aryaman 
and Bhaga and Daksha and Ansa are nameef beside Varuna aiid 
Mitra of whom we have spoken before. In IX, 114 and in X, 
72, the Adityas arc said to be seven in^nunfb<;r, but are not named. 
We have seen before, that Indra is called a son of Aditi. 
Savitri, the sun, is often described as an Aditya, and so are 
Pushan and Vishnu, who are also different names of the sun. 
We will therefore leave alone the word Aditya, and make a few 
retparks on the diflferent names by which the sun, in its different 
aspects, w|is worshipped. 
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Surya and Savitri are the most common names of the sun 
in tlie Rig-Veda,—the former word answering to the Greek 
Helios, the Latin Sol the Tuton Tyr, and the Iranian Khofshed. 
Commentators draw a distinction between Savitri, the rising or 
the unrisen sun, and Suiya the blight sun of day. The golden 
rays of the sun were naturally compared with arms, until a story 
found its place in the Hindu mythol?)gy that Stvitri lost his aim 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm, The same 
story re-appears in a different form in Geiman mythology, in 
which the sun-god Tyr placed Ijis hand in the mouth of a tiger 
and lost it 1 . 

The only extract we will make from the l;ymns to the sun 
*will be that most celebrated of all the verses in th& Rig- 
Veda, the Gdyatri, or^he morning hymn of the later Brahmans. 
But the Rig-Veda recognized no Brahmans, the caste system 
tvas not formed then, and the sublime hymn was the national 
property of the early HTndus, who dwelt on the banks of the 
Indus. We give the lato*lI. II. Wilson’s translation. 

“ We 'meditate on the desirable light of the divine Savitri, 
who influences' our pious rites.” , 

Tushan is the sun as viewed by shephcids in their wanderings 
in quest of fresh pasture lands. The hymns to Pushan therefore 
often breay\e a •simplicity which is truly pastoral. Pushan 
is requested to lead by safe paths to new pasture fields, and 
to save the travelleis from enemies. A few extracts from such 
hymns have been given before. ‘ 

* Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the Supreme 
Deity in later Hinduism, that there is a natural reluctance 
among oithodox modern Hindus accept him in his Vedic 
character as a nx^re sun-god. Yet such he is in the Rig-Veda, 
and die is quite an inferior deity in the Vedic pantheon,— far 
below Indr*a or Varuna, Savitri or Agni. It was jiot till the 
d^ys of the Satapatha Brahmana that Vishnu obtained some 
prominence among gods ; and it was not till the Puranik times,— 
long after the •Buddhistic revolution,—that Vishnu was con- 
sideiyd ^ supreme Ueity. 

Fire was naturally an object of worship among ml Ifhcicnt 
nations, aad in India saciincial fire received the highest regard. 
As no sacrifice c?»uld be perfoimed without fire, Agni or Fire 
was called the invoker of the gods. He was called Yavishtha, 
or the “ youngest ”\£dnong the gods, because he was kindled 
anew at each time of sacrifice by the friction of aram, or thfe 
sacrificial wood. For this reason, he also received the name of 
Pramantha, or produced by friction.* 

♦ The writer of the piesent oaper examined with much ii)tete% a 
sample of Aram itl the museum of Oxfoid, by which fue could be pioduced 
ill less than a mumte. If we may believe Mi. Cox, many df the Greek 
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So hfgh was the esteem in which fire was held among the 
gods of the Rig-Veda, that wheo the ancient commentator 
Yaska, ti ied to reduce the number of the Vedic gods into three, 
he named Agni or fiic as the god of the earth, Indra or 
Vayu as the god of the firmament, and the Sun as the god of 
the sky. 

Vaj/Ut or the <iir, has recfeived less consideration at the hands 
of the Vedic bards, and there are but few hymns assigned to 
him. But the Maruts, or the storm-gods, are oftener invoked 
as we have seen before, probfbly because they inspired more 
terror, and they are considered as the companions of Indra in 
obtaining rain from the reluctant clouds! Rudra is a fierce, 
deity,* the father of the Maruts, loud-sounding ajs his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the corfimentators Yaska and 
Sayana explain. There can be no doubt, therefore, as to the 
correctness of Dr. Roth’s conclusion, that the original meaning 
of this loud-sounding fiie, this father 6f storms, is—thunder. 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a third rate deity in the Rig-Veda, 
and only a few hymns arg assigned to him. But like'Vishnu, 
Rudra has attained pfominence in later times, and is one of 
the Hindu Trinity of the Pauranik religion, a portion of \he 
gupreme Deity. In* some of the Upanishads wc find the 
names Ka^t, Karali, &c., used as the names of dffferent kinds 
of flame, and Durga, too, is a name of fire, and in the white 
Yajus Sanhita, we find Ainbika spoken of as the sister of Rudia. 
But when Rudia assumed a more distinct individuality in the 
Put anas, all these names were construed as the different names 
of his wife,—the Durga or Kali of our modern days! We 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor Lakshmi 
the wife of Pauranik Vishnu, is so mucli as mentioned even by 
name in the Rig-Veda. . 

Another god who has also changed his character in the 
Puranas, (and very much for the worse !) is Yatna, the king«f 
the dead. In the Purjnas he is called the child of the sun, 
and there are some reasons (which Profe^of Max M^iller 
explains his usual eloquence,) for Supposing that tic ori* 
ginaWlonception of Yama in the Rig-Veda is the conception 
of the departing sun, The sun sets and disappears, just as a 

.. .. .I— I, I,. . . . ... .,4-^ 

and Latin deities* owe their name to the Sansmt names of Fne. “ In 
this name, Yavisbtha. which is never give^i to*a4r other Vedic g&d we 
may recognwe the Hellenic Hephaistos. Thus, with the exception 

of Agni, .ill the names of the Fue and the Firc-gods weie earned away 
by the Western Aiyans ; and we have Prometheus answciingto Pramantha 
Phoroncus to Hhaianyu, and the Latin Vulcanus to the Sanscrit Ulka.**— 
Mythology of Aiyan Nattom,' * 

4 Agni is the god of fue ; the Ignis of the Latins, the Ogni of the 

iiatuciii Texts, ^ 
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man’s life ends; and the imagination of a simple race would 
easily conjure up an after world, where that departed dicty 
would preside over departed spirits. 

According to the Rig^Veda, Vivasvat, the sky, is the father, 
and Saranyu, the dawn, is the mother of Yama and his sister 
Yami. Who can be the offspring of the sky and the dawn 
but the sun or the day ? It is difficillt to resisf the conclusion 
that the twins Yama and Yami are, as Professor Max Muller 
explains, day and night in their original conception. There 
is a curious passage in the Rig-Veda in which the amorous sister 
Yami desires to embrace her brother as her husband, but the 
J)rothcr declines such union as unholy (X, lo). It is not diffi¬ 
cult to fatlrora the import of this conversation j—Day and 
Niglit, though ctcrnaBy pursuing each other, can never be 
united. 

■ But whatever the original conception of Yama may be, there 
is no doubt that, even in the Rig-Veda itself, that diety has 
attained a distinct individuality, and he is the king of the de¬ 
parted. So far his Vedic character agrees with his Paurauik 
character, but here the parallel ends. In the Veda he is the 
berihficent king of the happy world, where the virtuous live and 
enjoy themselves in after life. How diffeibnt is the character 
he bears in tjlc Pumijas as the cruel and dicad Punisher of thd 
guilty. • 

The following extract embodies the Vedic idea of future 
happiness. We will only remaik here, that allusions to the 
future world are brief and rare in the earlier portions of the 
Veda, that the belief seems to have gradually spread and 
become definite in the course of man>^ centuries, and that there 
is no description (»f future life, like the one we quote below, 
•except towards the very end of the work. And this illustrate'? a 
remark we made in the commincement, that the Rig-Veda shews 
,tlje^m £//4 of the human mind, the progress of tfie human 
intellect, , 

' nnnfi !• serve Yama the son of Vivasvat with 

offends. He takes fnen of virtuous deeds to Biei'calm of 
hapi 5 ine.ss. *He clears the way for many ; all people^fl^cHbim. 

“ Yama first pointed out^to us the way in which we must 
travel. That path •will not be destroyed again. All living 
beings will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
which our forefathers Caft/e g^one.” X, 14 & 12. 

We may also quote here another passage from a hymn to 
Soma, which contains a fuller allusion to the future world. 
Soma, it is well known was the juice of a plant made into wine, 
and used as libation in sacrifices. Soma soon attained the 
rank of a deity, and all the hymns of the ninth Mandala are 
dedicated to him. 
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** O flowing Soma! take me to that immortal and eternal 
home where light dwells eternal, and which is in heaven. Flow, 
Soma! for Indra. 

“ Take me where Yama is king, where there are the gates 
of heaven, and where mighty rivers flow. Take me there and 
make me immortal. Flow, Soma! for Indra. 

“ Take me where there is the third heaven, where there is 
tlie third realm of light above the sky, and where one can wander 
at his will. Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, 
Soma! for Indra. 

“ Take me where every desire is satiated, where god Pradhna 
has his abode, where there is food and contentment. Takf 
me there and make me immortal. Flow^ Soma ! fcfr Indra. 

" Take me where there are various pleasures and joys and 
delights, where eveiy desire of the anxious heart is satiated. 
Take me there, and make me immortal. Flow, Soma 1 for 
Indra.” IX, 113, 7 to ii. 

Wc have spoken above of Yama and Yami as the twin-children 
of Vivasvat, the sky, by .Saranyu, the dawn. It is remarkable 
that the same parents begot another twin offspring,—the 
two Asvins. There, can be little doubt that they too, like 
.Yama and Yami, were in their original conception the day 
and the night, or the dawn and the evening/as Professor 
Max Muller thinks, or ” the trari*;ition from daikness to light 
when the intermingling of both ptoduces that inseparable 
duality expressed by the twin-nature of these gods,” as the 
late Dr. Goldstucker thought. The change from light to dark¬ 
ness and the intermingling of the two stiuck the early Aryans 
of India, and suggested «that idea of twins which is so often 
observed in the Vedic pantheon. 

But whatever the original conception of the Asvins may be, 
they appear in the Rig-Veda as great physicians ; healers of 
the sick and the wounded, and tending many persons with 
kindness. Long lists*of the kind acts of the two Asvins are 
given in several hymns, and the same eSre^ are spoken of 
over an^^(iicr. «■ 

Bral^manaspati is, as his name implies, the lord of hylnns, 
Brahma in the Rig-Veda meaning hymn, and Brahrm meaning 
one t)f the priests whose duty it was to preside at sacrifices. 
The idea of this deity, Brahmanaspati,^or Brahmi as he is 
sometimes styled,-—quite a third ratji go$*^ead in the Rig-Veda, 
was developed into the Supreme Cteator of the universe in 
Pauranik mythology. Thus, by looking into our national 
records of the farthest antiquitj^, we trace the simple beginnings 
of that gorgeous Pauranik mythology which has since, for over 
a^lhoUhand years, swayed the opinions and conduct of hundreds 
ofnmlli«is of our countrymen and countrywomen. It is like 
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tracing 6ne of our great Indian rivers which spreads for 
miles together at its mouth to its very source, where a narrow 
but pure and crystal streamlet issues from the eternal moun¬ 
tains ! Ideas dcvelope in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and receive fresh supplies of water in their course* 
until they lose all their primitive ch^acter, alt|)ough still bear¬ 
ing tht same names. And wc can no more recognize the 
simple Vedic character of Brahmd the lord of piaycr, of Vishnu 
the sun, and ol Rudra the thunder, in the Supreme Creator, the 
Preserver and the Destroyer of the Putdnas, than we can recog¬ 
nize the crystal streamlet at Haidwar in the sea-hke expanse 
of the Ganges where it mingles with the Bay of Bengal. , 
Tl'ese are* all the irr^oitant gods of the Rig-Veda. Of the 
goddesses, there are only two who have any marked indivi¬ 
duality, viz.y Ushd the dawn, and Saiasvati the goddess of 
the river of that name, and afterwards the goddess of speech. 

Ihcie is no lovelier conception in the Rig-Veda than that 
of the dawn, and there ^re no hymns in the work more truly 
touching and poetical than those dedicated to her. She was 
known by various names, and most of ithese names and the 
legends connected with them were brought iiy the Hindus from 
their original abode, since we find phonetical equivalents of« 
tliese names^* and d •repetition of some of the legends too in 
Gteek mythology. Usha is tfte Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins, Arjuni (the white one) is the Gieek Argy- 
npiis, Biisaya is Biiseis, Dahana is Daphne, Sarama is phoneti¬ 
cally equivalent to the Gieck Helena, and Saranyu, the mother 
of Yama and of the Asvins, is the Greek Eiinys, and Ahana is 
the renowned goddess Athena. • 

We have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu running 
away flom her husband Viv|svat, and then giving birth to 
the twin Asvins. We find the same legend among the Greeks 
who believed in Erinys Demetcr lunning away in the same 
manner, and giving birth to Areion and Despoina. The idea 
fn boUi cases is tSe samp ; it is the dawn disappearing as the 
day advances. The same idea has given rise'S(bii»rf43liyfher 
beautiful Grdek legend whos^ origin, too, we trace in tlk, JKig- 
Veda. In many passages (I, 115, 2, for instanc^,) we find 
allusions of the sun pursuing the dawn as a man pursues a 
woman. The Greek-Apollo in the same way pursues the 
Greek Daphne, until life is* metamorphosed, t, e,j the dawn 
disappears! « 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, is the goddess of the river 
of that name, which was considered holy, because of ^he 
religious rites performed on its "banks and the sacred hymns 
uttered there. By a natural development of ideas, she was 
considered the goddess of those hymns, or in oUitfr words 
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the goddess of speech, in which cimracter she is worshipped now* 
She is the only Vcdic goddess whose worship continues in 
India to the modern day; all her modern companions, Durga, 
Kali, Lakshmi, and others, are creations of a later day. 

Such is the nature-worship of the Rig-Veda ; such were 
the gods and goddesses whom our forefathers worshipped 
over three thofisand yqais ago on tlie banks of the J,ndus. 
The conception of the naluie-g<.>ds and the simple and manly 
fervency with which they were adored, argue the simplicity 
and vigour of a manly conquering race, as well as the 
culture and thoughtfuUiess of a people who had already 
made a considcfable advance in civilization, There aic no 
indications in the Rig-Veda of any “ temples reared by mor¬ 
tal hands,” and consecrated as places of worship. On the 
contrary, every householder, every patriarch of his family, 
lighted the sacrificial fire in his own home, and poured liba¬ 
tions of the Soma-juice, and prayed to the gods in the hymns 
which were then the common propcity of the nation, for 
happiness to his family, for abundant ciops and wealth of 
cattle, for immunity from sicknes'^ and victory over the black 
aborigines. There was no sei)arate priestly caste, and fnen 
^did not retire into*forests, and subject themselves to penances 
in order to meditate on religion, and chai\t "ihcse*^ .hymns. On 
the contrary, the old Rishis, the real Rishis as we find them 
in the Rig-Veda and not the fabled ones of whom we hear 
such monstrous stories in tlie Puianas, were worldly men,—- 
men with considerable property in crops and in cattle, and 
surrounded by large families; men who, in times of danger, 
exchanged the plough for ♦^lic spear and the sword, and defend¬ 
ed against the black barbarians those blessings of civiliza¬ 
tion which they solicited from their gods, and secured vviti* 
so much pare. 

But though each householder was himself the priest, l;he 
warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of kings and 
rich men performing lites on a large scale-by men specially 
pro ficient Inr the chanting of hymns and other religious 'ritcs, 
and*fl!reorer the purpose. And as we go towards the latt(?r end 
of the Rig-Veda, we find this class of professional priests 
gaining in reputation and in wealth, hefhoued by cluefs.and 
kings, and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars. We find men¬ 
tion of pai'ticular families specially priJIficient in the perform¬ 
ance of religious riles and in the composition of hymns, 
and many of the existing hymns of the Rig-Veda were com¬ 
posed by memhers of these families, and were traditionally 
Icatnt by rote aad preserved ift tl)o§e families, 

The hymns of tire Rig-Veda are divided into ten mandalas, 
so arranged according to the Kishis hy vvhom they were com- 
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posecl. The first and the last mandalas contain hymns com¬ 
posed by numerous Rishij?, but tlie remaining eight mandalas 
belong* each of them, to a particular Rishi, or rather to a 
particular house or school of Rishis. Thus, the second raan- 
dala is a collection of hymns composed by Gritsaraada of the 
house of JBhrigu and his descendants, the third mandala be- 
longs 40 Visv^aiitra, the fourth mandlila belong^ to Vamadeva, 
the fifth to Atri, the sixth to Bh^iradvaja, the seventh to 
Vasishtha, the eighth to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras. 
All these names are familiar ,to m(jdern Hindus through the 
numberless legends which have surroupded them in l\iuranik 
times, and modern Hindus still love to tr^ce their descent 
Trorn these ancient and revered houses. • 

It is to these and* other venerable houses that the Aryan 
woild owes the preservation of the most ancient compositions 
o’f the Aryan race. From century to ccntiny the hymns were 
handed down without break or intermission, and the youths 
of the priestly houses sj^nt the piimc of their life in learning 
by rote the sacred songs from the lips of their giey-hcaded 
sites. It was *thus that the inestimablejtreasurc, the Rig-Veda, 
wa 5 preserved for a thousand years and more, by memory 
alone. ' * 

With the^*progr€s^ of civilization, and as religious rites were 
more and more monopolized 43y professional piiests, the simple 
icligion of the eailier times underwent a change. Priests 
boldly grappled with the deeper mysteries of ’ natuie, they 
Speculated about creation and about the future world, and 
while continuing the woiship of the nature-gods, they attain¬ 
ed to the conception of the Supreme Deity. Wc find evidence 
of all this in the last portions oi the Veda. We have already 
ajuoted some verses about the future world, we will add here 
some moie about creation ancf about the great Creator., 

, , ‘ That All-wise Father saw clearly, and after due reflection, 
created the sky and the earth in their watery form, and touching 
•eachj)ther. Wltcii*thcir boundaries were stretched afar, then the 
sky atid the earth becainc separated. ^ 

“ He who is the all-crea^r (Visvakarmd) is great^Ti^!T 5 ates 
and supports all; he is above all and sees all. He is beyond 
the; seat of the ,sefen Rishis. So the wise men say, and th$ 
wise men obtain fulfilment of all their desires. 

“ He who has gi^fl us^life ; he who is the creator; he who 
knows all the places in this universe— h& is one, althong^h he hears 
the names of manjf gods, Tiie people of all words wish to know 
of him. 

“ You cannot comprehend him who has created afl this; 
your mind has not attained the power to comprehend hjip. 
People make guesses, being shrowded in a mist; they toke their 
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food for the support of their life, and utter hymns and wander 
about.” X 82, I, 2, 3 and 7. 

The incomprehensible nature of the deity has never been 
more graphically put than in the preceding hymn of our fore¬ 
fathers. t 

“ At that tinp! what is^ was not, and what is not, was not. 
The earth was not, and the far stretching sky was not What 
was there that covered ? Which place was assigned to what 
object ? Did the inviolate and deep water exist ? 

*' At that time death was not nor immortality, the distinction 
between day and night* was not. There was only ONE who 
lived ^nd breathed without the help of air, supported by him-, 
self. Nothing was, except He. ^ 

“ At first darkness was covered in darkness. All was without 
darnarkation ; all was of watery form. That Omnipresent was 
covered by what did not exist. He was born by meditation. 

“ Desire arose on the mind, the cause of creation was thus 
produced. Wise men reflect, and ih their wisdom ascertain 
the birth of what is from what is not. 

*• Males with gencratkig seed were produced, and powers were 
also produced. Thejr rays extended on both .sides and below 
and above, a self-supporting principle beneath, and energy aloft. 

“Who knows truly? Who will describe'? W^i^en was all 
born ? Whence were all these created ? The gods have been 
made after the creation. Who knows whence they were made ? 

“ Whence all these were created, from whom they came, 
whether any one created them or did not create,—is known 
only to him who lives as Lord in the highest place. Or, 
perhaps, he does not knowf’ X, 129. 

Such is the first recorded attempt among the Aryan nations 
of the earth to pierce into the m)j,steries of creatiop ; suCh are 
bold and sublime if somewhat vague ideas which dawned in the 
minds of our forefathers over three thousand years ago, regard- < 
ing the commencement? of this great universe.^ One more hymn 
we will quote here,—a remarkable hymn,—shewing how thedater ' 
Kishig,^g,MMBait beyond the conception of the Nature-gods 4 :o the 
sublime idea of One Deity. s 

“In the beginning, he of the golden wotqb existed. He was 
the Lord of all from his birth. He has placed* this earth amd 
sky in their respective places. Whom skall we worship with 
offerings ? ^ * 

“ Him who has given life and strength ; whose will is obeyed 
by all the gods ; whose shadow is like immortality, and whose 
slave is death. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 

“ Him who, by his power, Is the sole king of all the living 
blln|g*s that see and move ; him who is the Lord of all bipeds 
ahd quadl'upcds. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? 
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** Him by whose power these snowy mountains have been 
made, and whose creations are this earth and its oceans. Him 
whose arms are these various directions, Whom shall wo 
worship with offerings ? 

Him who has fixed in their places this sky and this earth ; 
him who has established the heavens and the ^highest heaven ; 
him who has measured the firmarffent. Whom shall we wor* 
ship with offerings ? 

“ Him by whom the sounding sky and earth have been 
fixed and expanded ; him whom,the resplendent sky and earth 
own as Almighty; him by whose support the sun rises and 
^aiiis its lustre. Whom shall we worship, with offerings ? ” 
X, 131 , I tcfG. ' 

We now see the force of the remark that the religion of the 
Rig-Veda is a piogicssivc religion, that it travels from naliue 
up to nature’s god. We sec the entire journey of the human 
mind in this wonderful book, from the simple child-like admira¬ 
tion of the ruddy dawn^ to the deep and sublime attempt of 
the thoughtful priest to grasp the mysferics of ci cation and its 
great creator. » 

Ilut unfortunately this progress was not unattended with 
evils. As the priestly class rose in power and in knowledge 
in wordly ^fluente; and in true wisdom, the woiship of the 
ancestral gods fell almost ftntiicly into their hands, and the 
people lost their manly self-reliance and sank under priestly 
influence. In the concluding portions of the Rig-Veda there¬ 
fore, we find evidences on the one hand of high thought and 
cultuie and bold speculations of the priests, and on the other 
hand of the growing superstition of iMe people. The numerous 
mantras to be uttered in cases of snake-bite, or diseases, or 
on the shrj^eking of an owl, all belong to the last period of 
the Rig-Veda age, and betoken a growing dependence on 
the priestly class. At the close of the Rig-Veda, therefore, 
we discern the first germs of all that w»as the glory, and all 
• llial^ was the of Hindu civilization. The first specula¬ 

tions.jof philosophy *and science have commeno^(j,j ^and the 
slavish sut^ection of the ^jation to a piiestly class I?as also 
commenced I 

• - * R. C. Dutt, c.S. 
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Art. V.—life and WRITINGS OF FRIEDRICH 
AUGUST, PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 
SON-DERfiURG-AUGUSTENBURG. (GRAF VON 
NOER). 

1. Altes und Ntuts aus den Ldndern des Osiens. (Things 
New and Old from Eastern Lands.) Hamburg. W. 
Mauke Sohne. Second EiSition, 1870. 

2. Kaiser Akbar, ein Ver-such fiber die Geschkhte Indiens 
hn sechsehnten Jahrhundert. (The Empeior Akbar, an * 
Essay towards the history of India fn the i6th Century.) 
Liedcn. E. J. Brill, 1880. 

3. Briefe und Auszeichnungen aus scinem NacHass, heraus^' 
gegeben von Carmen^ Grafin von Nock (Letters and ^ 
Extracts from papers left by the Count von Noer. Edited 
by Carmen, Countess von Noer. Nordlinger. -Vcrlag 
dcr C. H. Bech’sehen Buchhandlung. 1886.* 

I T is pleasant to ^)c reminded that there yet shines a stkr 
over India which has power to witch men from distant 
homes, to tread her shores and the misty .mazes dj her story. 
One man so fascinated was he who Is the subject of this notice 
and to him India was the dream of boyhood and the goal of his 
dominant enthusiasm. Bom to a high place in the world’s 
ranks, a piince and potential sovereign, he gently shook off the ' 
fetters which politics and pleasure might have rivetted on him 
even in exile, and yielded h«s obedience to the more puissant 
attractions of an ideal oi his own—the East. A vague word, 
and so too for many years, was tlie direction of thg cult,* but 
the devoter’s worship eventually took form and set into definite 
acts. The first of these was the book entitled Altcs und 
Neues aus den Ldndern des Osiens,^' and the second was a life 
of the Emperor Akbar. . * * •* 

Friedd£ii*rChristian Cliarlcs August, ‘Prince of Schleswig- 
Holstein-ionderburg-Augustenburg-^to give him the full tfitle 
which distinguishes his from other houses of the Dualiies—was 
born on November 16th, 1830, at Schleswig* of which fort his 
father, Prince Friedrich Emile August was Acoramandant The 
first eighteen years of his life wcie p^isseA Between tlie town of 
his birth and Noer, his paternal estate. Piince Emile was a soldier 
through and through and regarded his profession as the only 
one possible to a man of rank. He was not readily accessible to 
novel ideas and never, even reniotcly, anticipated the possibility 
of^his son’s taking a new path and deserting his natural calling 
of afms* •Prince Fiiedrich was, however, heir of other elements 
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I than those which constituted his father’s simple and martial 
f (Character; he had part in his mother's gentler and more 
^'chastened spirit. 

' This lady, Countess Henriette von Daneskiold-Samsoee, 
was one of those women without fhm, who arc amongst the 
potent factors of human history, by reason of their power to 
guide.' She was the object of her children’s reverential affection, 
and it may be said of her with truth, that her effluence was 
tenderness. Years after she has gone to her rest, a stranger 
finds the perfume of her character clinging round the home 
of her early married life, in traditions Of her gracious presence 
and benign thoughtfulness. It was she who fostered, by 
shawng her son’s bias t,o books, and she supported him too, in 
his at times, self-willed divergence from his father’s plans. She 
w.as an invalid during most of her life and thete is ample 
suggestion in the volume from which most of the material for 
this sketch of her son’s life is gathered (Letters and Extracts) 
that the young prince, togither with her happy gifts of mind 
and temper, drew also that delicacy of constitution which 
alloyed his life. It was partly in conse(|uence of this delicacy 
and partly a result of his father’s predilection for a manly 
military traimng that the boy’s education was desultory and ^ 
insufficient, /it was-not, he says, till 1848 that he had a 
tutor who gave him any conception of vyhat to learn meant. 
With this teacher, a gentleman named Knuth, he *was in that 
year, in his usual summer home of Noer, and reading Greek 
knd Latin with seeming profit, when his studies were rudely 
interrupted by the outbreak of the rebellion in the Duchies. 

Noer is a long stretch of wood, 'arable and pasture land, 
which lies some fourteen miles west of Kiel, along Eckern- 
*fjorde,*an inlet of the Baltic.* In itself, it is better fitted to be 
tlie brooding place of fancy than the school of arms, •for tran- 
•qifility rests upon it, at least in stormless summer, witli folded 
wings. Whethej; o$q looks across its fiord to the gently rising 
’hill.s,*©r strolls in its cloistered woods, or watches the meditations 
of its^ mighty herds, one breathes only air of preva{14.i,^^f^ce. 
Its beeches* climb down to meet the sea ; their mossy fringe 
of turf touches the wyedy hem of the translucent waters ; inland, 
p’ntfs open gloonly depths to show fit scenes for fairy folk, and 
at twilight one chanq^s^ on browzing deer or thrills to their 
swift scud across the glades.'The young heir of all these delights 
appreciated them and seems to have passed the greater part of 
eighteen years contentedly amongst them. In 1848, a year 
momentous in history and full of special and evil consequence 
to his family, the beloved home at Noer was broken up never 
to be restored. Prince Emile thought himself called by dufy 
to head the revolted army of the Duchies, and his* son wa 
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enrolled under him. A soldier's life was not to the boy’s taste,\ 
but he did his best by energetic drill, to qualify himself to play^^' 
a worthy part in the contest. Besides his aversion for war, 
another sentiment contributed to make the present struggle 
distasteful,—^distress at the rupture of the ties which bound 
his family to hisiDanish kigsfolk. Of this feeling, the following 
passage from his autobiography is proof: “ I tried to db my 

“duly as a German, but it was not always easy. My mother 
“ was born a Dancskiold, and how many dear friends and kins- 
“ men had we not in Denmatk • Besides I was seventeen, and up 
“ to that time a stranger to politics.” It is not our place to follow 
the course of the? war further than as it affected our young 
soldier. His letters to his mother whotfearing to be taken as 
a hostage, had gone to Rendsburg and later, for greater security, 
to Hamburg, arc graphic and lively, making the best of con¬ 
siderable discomforts and detailing his adventures. He always 
had pleasant comrades, a significant fact wliich casts a becoming 
light back on himself. One night he in a “ musty den,” which 
reminds him of scenes “in “our dear Walter «Scott,” and on 
another occasion he begs for books, “ Kuhner’s Greek Gramm<ir 
and anything nice aad jirofitablc,” to supplement his available 
•mental pabulum, the Bible and a Life of Alcxanc|.cr. A letter 
written from the camp to his father at tin's time, snows that he 
did not stand in ceremonious a'we of his general. “ Men 
“ always want what they have not gut. Soil is with our captain, 

“ who is longing for our blue coats. For my own granny, please 
“ send me a proper helmet of no matter what shape. The felt 
“ helmets, provided for us ihrcc infants (Prince Christian, Prince 
“John of Gliirksburg anil himself) arc so fantastic and the- 
“ atrical. that the squadron wiil never keep countenance at sight 
of them.” The war dragged qn, chiefly in inartion lor the 
younger 'prince, and this inaction, combined with irritation at 
the dela^’’ of prussian reinforcements, so fretted him that he at 
length wrote to his fatiier (who had already quitted the field) 
saying that the sooner he also took le.ave the better, if the 
rnt Ljniil>~^rr*inr was to be a mere demonstration, and tha^t the 
affair disgusted him even more thavi it had done *at first; so 
that he had not in his ensuing exile, thq comfort'of suffering 
for an offence which-he had been happy in committing 1 The 
above letter was written in July and in^tj'e following "October, 
we find him in London and on the«cvo of a voyage to Australia, 
undertaken for the restoration of his health which had been 
somewhat severely compromised by the exposures of the 
campaign. 

^ When the plan of a voyage was mooted, Prince Friedrich, 
who even as a child had his fancy filled with marvellous notions 
about thb East, had ardently desired to be sent to India but the 
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gratiHcation of hte wish was forbidden by climatic comider- 
ations. On November 3rd 1849, sailed from Plymouth ill 
the Alfred and under charge of its commander^ Captain Carr. 
His letters home are bright, boyish and full of interest in the 
novelties of his life : they tell at length of inland ^expeditions 
in Australia ; of the hospitality of his colonial hosts and of the 
fun bp derived from his shifting circflmstances-^one day paradt- 
ing Melbourne under the wing of honest Captain Carr and 
another receiving, as an “ illustrious personage,” a salute of 2I 
guns. His return voyage brought him to the very gates 6f 
his imaged paradise, for he set foot, in Ceylon and Madras 
and stayed some three weeks in Calcutta. He had cherished 
the plan of .a sight of the Himalayas and of ifeashmir but*fever 
restricted his excursions to the neighbourhood of Calcutta', 
In October, he reluctantly quitted Bengal and voyaged to 
Egypt whence, with a mind satiate with wonders, he creased 
to Smyrna. The singular beauty of this city impressed him 
greatly, and one of his bqst passages is devoted to the celebra*- 
tion of her charms. The inroad of martial duty on his studies 
in 1848, had not destroyed his boofr-mindedness and he en- 
joytid now the subtle pleasure of congruity, by reading the 
right books in the right spot and took Herodotus and Homer 
in hand. Ii^January 1851, he is in Constantinople, and lament¬ 
ing to his father, his coming •departure for Europe. Naturally 
he does not reckon the City of the Gdlden Horn as amongst 
things curopean and delayed there until peremptory injunc¬ 
tions to return to Germany reached him. One feature of hi.s 
letters is especially clear now and henceforth—definiteness of 
opinion in all matters affecting himseli Hitherto he had travel¬ 
led alone, except for the attendance of a trusted servant from 
, Neer and he now, with incisive brevity, replies to the suggestion 
of a travelling companion bf' saying, that such a pergon is the 
greatest possible hindrance. Not that he is misanthropic ; he 
lilces some people even as travelling companions, but he w'ould 
• not endure the gtlr/t of one chosen and settled beforehand. In 
Comslanlinople, he selected a friend who was to exercise strong 
direotting influence on his thought and studies for seveniT'y^fears 
to come. Jo many readers his admiration for David Urquhart 
wll] appear as ^triflige as it did to his later friend, Dr. Samuel 
Birch and to Prince Smile, It was, however, a fact of magni¬ 
tude in his career, ana ^e c^use of const;int discussion betweeo 
him and his father.* 


* The prince’s autobiography cbntains a note on Urquhart’s life froai 
which the following facts are drawn was born in 1805, of an old 

Cromarty family, and as a child saw much 6f the continent in bis inother's 
compariy. He went to Oxford and there devoted himself somewhat 
raiueralogy, moie to political economy and most to orienialdanguages 
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. Urqtihart’s influence soon made itself felt bp the impreisio^* 
able young orientalist. Prince Friedrich became one of his 
most ardent disciples, and wrote concerning him to Prince Emile 
in a style jof admiration which was certainly calculated to 
awaken apprehension. It was inevitable that a parent so prac* 
tical and positive, should regret his son's submission to influence 
which could inipire a pa^'sage such as the following rapUJrous 
effusion :—“ Urquhart is a man without a second. He acts on 
“ me like a magnet on steel; some unknown magic has drawn and 
‘‘fettered me to him. He has taught me, for the first time, to 
“ know myself; before his eye all the secrets of the soul disclose 
“ themselves j the heights and depths of human history are clear 
to ham.” Persons who are free from any responsibility as to* 
the upbringing, of the writer of this piean, may admit Ihe 
charm of the hero-worship it confesses, for every heart warms 
to the uprising of an awakening soul. Every one, too, who 
would have his children go far on the path of higher experience, 
would willingly see them surrender ^emselves for a time, to 
the attraction of'a man who had, at least, the appearance of high 
doing, high thinking and espousal of the riglit. It is how¬ 
ever certain that the plain-thinking soldier-prince would have 
none of these sentiitfents and he probably expressed, brusquely 
and irreconcilably, his dissatisfaction at an,intimrey with the 
perfervid Scot to whom he with* justice,'attributed what he 
deplored, his son’s almost exclusive occupation with matters 
extra Europe. Prince Friedrich was throughout life notice¬ 
able for the constancy and warmth of his likings and it; 
was natural that he should stand by the man of his choice. 
It was none the less nat^ural to his candour and rectitude that 
he should give his father his due, in an exposition of his 
reasons for thwarting wishes he felt bound to consider, though 
not always to obey. Prince Emfle was so far frorfi re-assured 
by his son’s arguments, that he enjoined an immediate departure 
from Constantinople where the young prince had tarried som'e ' 
three niouiths. * 

Two years had passed since sentence of banishment' had 
driven ‘rrihee Emile from Noer, and he was now residing ftor a 
time at Grafenberg where his son joined him. Thp first flush 


And history. In 1827,,he accompanied Lord Ctifhrane to Greece and a 

upon a diplomatic Career as Secretary to the 
in Constantinople. In the political questions of the time he 
r • Tuikey and by this and his expressed 

h'wseJf in opposition to Lord Palmerston and ren- 
dwi® J*is position at the Embassy untenable. He, therefore, leturned to 
Eng^nd and entered Parliament. ‘Amongst his writings, the “ Spirit of 
“id^sputably pre-eminent. The latter years of his life were 
ptiss«d nomplcte retirement. 
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of reunion was I season of delight and happy exchange of ex-* 
periences but the stagnant existence of the little watering place 
soon became irksome to the youth who, like Ulysses, “ could 
not rest from travel" and was “ yearning in desire to follow 
knowledge/' He therefore welcomed a proposal from his 
father to accompany him to Lonc^on and to yisit the Great Ex¬ 
hibition of 1881. Not as the young prince remarks with 
characteristic loftiness of sentiment, that he cared for the 
Exhibition. For what so high-strung soul forsooth, could an 
exhibition have attractions ? J8ut the journey was an outlet 
from Grafenberg and might issue in action more consonant than 
, sight-seeing. One cannot help hoping that i^rince Emile found 
at the World’s Fair some more congenial fellow Jldncur than 
his ambitious boy, who could hardly at this time have been a 
^ complaisant comrade for idle days. As he himself said, he 
was a somewhat spoiled child, and moreover meant to go far in 
life and so was overweighted by the impedimenta of his long 
march, in shape of stord% of high views and aspirations, as well 
as som’e stoeje of such happily fiiahle commodities as priggish¬ 
ness and stiffness of opinion. In these sespects he was like other 
young men of good calibre and must sogietimes have inconve¬ 
nienced those who had to march with him. , 

Piince Iffiedrich’s sentiments towards London had begun in the 
most wholesome possible w&y, with a little aversion. In 1849, he 
had been repelled by her fogs and by various english ways which 
^did not chime in with his tastes. Now, in 1851,'London seemed 
• different, and he pciceivcd that he had overcome many prejudices 
in the colonies, and that, without his knowledge, foreign lands 
had matured him. This, he says? “ was a pleasant sensation ; 

“ I began to feel at home in England, and silently resolved to 
“ return tiicrc for a longer stay.” Visits to London were a fie- 
qucntly recurring incident 01 his future life and England became 
a second home, for which he cherished ever inci easing affection. 
Such friendship) f^r one’s own country,* evinced by a foreigner, 
is ^always a most gmteful compliment. Englishmen returned 
it to the piince in liking and hcaity welcome. 11 is english friends 
wefe always amongst his jjearest and it was an english lad^ who 
stood spcxisor to his first child. On completion of this, his 
second visit, the father and son retuined to Grafenberg, whence 
they were soon driv|n by the necessity of seeking in Berlin,' 
medical advice for*Pri»cess Henriette who was constantly 
suffering but ever the *' benediction ” and “ sunlight ” of her 
circle. In December, all were in Altona where the young 
Princess Luise was confiimed. A sad Christmas: so near our 
home, and exiles!" 

A stimulant so powerful as two years of travel and the kindl¬ 
ing intimacy of Urquhart, could not but bear fruit, and one of its 
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fct results was A f®^ve in'<i35e young prince ta fill up the 
iacunm of his education. His mental habit seems to have 
been to make up his mind silently as to what he wanted and 
then to obtain his parents’ sanction, willing or unwilling—in 
brief, he was accustomed to have his own way. His father 
clearly regarded ^him as a i^emarkable person and one whose 
vagaries were not to be comprehended but, as a generakrule, 
he ratified their action. At the present crisis of Prince Fri¬ 
edrich’s intellectual hunger, he decided that he could best satisfy 
it at Cambridge and accordingly entered as a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity, in* February 1852. He commenced his studip 
with an ardour w.hich prepares one for finding that he did, 
not care, for the mass of the undergrac^uates who* so far ^ as 
he saw, did nothing but row and box. His exceptional ex¬ 
perience of life would, in itself, put him out of tune with that 
careless and pleasure-loving crew, but he soon accustomed him¬ 
self to all he had at first disliked, even to the “ schoolboy disci¬ 
pline,” and to dining with 500 personal; and, moreover, he found 
friends after his own heart .and pattern. His vacations were spent 
partly at work in Cambridge and partly in happy recreation 
with his parents and gister at Combe House, in Devonshire. ** 
.Not the flow of time and not changed scenes and relations 
could touch the vital point of the Princ&’s* enthi\?iasm. His 
orientalism persisted ; so too his 'friendship for Urquhart, and 
no less his father’s outspoken annoyance at both. The follow¬ 
ing letter illustrates his mode of looking at his own conduct 
and also of setting it forth to his censor. 

Trinity College, August 2nd 1852. “I have not had leisure 
to reply sooner to your affectionate and valued letter of the 
“ 26lh ultimo. You will, I am sure, excuse the omission of which, 

” although I had the best intentions of writing, I, have* been . 
“ guilty. JBe assured that the delay was not caused by irritation 
“ at the contents of your letter ; on the contrary, your solicitous . 
“expression of Opinion'is in this grateful to me, that it gives me, 
“after faithful and fuU self-examinatioq, tfie ^opportunity of' 
“ possil:j|y removing your apprehensions.” 

“ Dear father ! you are distressed by the liveliness 6f my lAlag- 
“ination, by thy enthusiasm for things eastern, by my fancied 
“ contempt for* Europe, and perhaps, above ^ 1 , by my friendship 
“ and reverence for' Urquhart, who is now J^ointed at as the con- 
“ temner of Europe, the fanatic wojpshijfper of the East and the 

friend of Paganism. If all you think were true, you would 
‘‘ certainly be justified in taking me for an unreflecting visionary 
•* and I should deserve your reproaches. Forgive me, however, 

. J hc “ Kemains ' locate Combe House in Devonshire, but it re possible 
•t^t.vhe httuse memn is the one well known and nearer town. 
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if I venture to assert that it is not so. |Iow <an you believe it 
true ? Would it be possible for me to despise the superiority 
“ of european countries, with their daily fruit of novelties j in 
“ which improvement and invention contend; where armies 
“ will soon move with the speed of their balls ; where thought and 
" word are sped to distant lands in minutes or seconds, and where 
“ the dark secrets of nature are sought*out by the fight of science.” 

“ Most assuredly I am European in sympathies and intend to 
“ remain so, otherwise I should not toil after european learning. 

“ Of what avail would it be to me, jf not to use in and for Europe ? 
“And do you think it a disadvantage, that I have enjoyed in 
“ living vision what I now learn by printed rule ? ” 

* “ ‘ If we anre Christians,’ you say and seem to imply thftt to 
“ orientals, as such, evefy moral worth is wanting and that it is 
“ desecration for Christians to occupy themselves with the life, 
“learning and science of Orientals. Dear father ! it is my ex- 
“ perience that the reading of the Scriptures has become an im- 
“ measurably higher happiwess since I have been in the East. 

“ It was cmly when I came to know the.eastern Idiom and condi- 
“ tions of living* that 1 was in a positioij, to understand biblical 
“ iniages and descriptions ; the parables ; the life of early men ; 

“ the relations of our Lord to his disciples ; vividly and accurately^ 
“ The profoi^d simplicity of the biblical language has since then 
“ caused me greater emotion. • I am convinced that even the'most 
“ material of the rationalists who assert that biblical allegory 
“veils purely human relations, that even such a one would learn 
from eastern travel how admirably true, to the smallest details, 

“ the Bible is in its allegorical language and bow mighty and 
“ moving in its simplicity. Do not thiik that Buddha or Brahma 
“or Muhammad draws me to the East, and I beg you to trust a 
•“little to the experience and insight of your son.”*’ 

“ As for my relations with lirquhart, I am grieved .that you 
, “,^hould underestimate him and write of him as you do. My 
“ relations with him and my opinion of him are too well known 
•“tojjfou for mbr(^words to be necessary. Let it suffice when I 
“ say that from the firstlie has been my well-doer and my fatherly 
“ friefnd. He is the only oijp of my so-called friends whom^Wme 
“ and circumstances have not changed. This has made me and 
/,I.am sure rightly, fionour his heart no less than I respect his 
f intellect and this, iMspite of his occasional remarkable or hasty 
utterances. I am sp<?fcially surprised to find you quoting the 
' “ Times oi which you have so long known the untriistworthiness 
“and the malicious lies of which have so much injured you and 
“ our cause.” 

“ I hope, dear father! that ybu will now think me less of a 
“dreamer possessed by eccentric imaginations. If my words 
“ lighten your anxieties and facilitate harmony of opinio®, I shall 
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* be happy bat it they do not, I know no better counsel than for 
“each of us to keep to his own opinion. If you find passages in 
*• this letter which displease you, I beg you not to think me 
" presumptuous but to forgive me, for I have written out what 
“ was in my heart. Be assured that, notwithstanding the widest 
“ diifercnces in^details of opinion, I shall always conform most 
“ willingly to your wishes and your will," • 

The final sentence of his letter notwithstanding, Prince Fried¬ 
rich not only kept his opinions but acted upon them in opposi¬ 
tion to those of his father, foi; he spent the'rest of the year 
in frequent intercourse with Urquliart and some portion of it as 
his guest in London. In order to conclude here his relations 
with'this man, of whom it may truly be said that his powers 
of fascination were remarkable, we quo*l:e the following passage 
from a letter written in 1856, by the Prince to Dr. Samuel Birch :— 
After mentioning that he has read, for he knows not what tinac, 
Urquhart’s “Spirit of the East," he goes on to say that it is 
impossible to peruse this chef d’aftvre without the deepest 
regret for the failings qf a man of indisputabjy lofty genius. 

■“ You,” he says to Bii,ch, “ knew him only in his later period and 
“saw only the accesses of passion C'f a disabused and embitt'ercd 
,“mind and the strength of an unbridled temper. I, however 
“-—and you will forgive me my lingering •affection—saw him 
“otherwise. I saw him in the earlj' days of his .succc.s.s, when his 
“ magic influence worked on all with perfect and irresistible 
“charm. Let me remember this, if only with sorrow and regret! 

“ Without sentimentality, I may say of him and the time, 

“ Fortasse et hmc olim ineminisse juvabit. It would ill beseem 
“ me to deny due meed of* gratitude to the man who disclosed to 
“ me the wonders of the East.” 

The Prince’s stay at Cambridge did not cxcee^ 18 month.*? 
and at its expiration he moved with his family to Paris. He 
commemorates their departure as having been made the mqic, • 
agreeable by a cabrnstn’s strike and the necessity of making 
their exodus in the cart of an obliging fishmonger.,, Mr; 
Disraeli gave him on this occasion an introduction to Count de 
Poi 15 igny. There would seem to l4p.ve been a lasting nr^tual 
liking between Prince Friedrich and, Disraeli for in 1879, we 
find the former writing to his wife from London that he iiad 
paid a visit to SidOnia and had been rece|s;ed with open arms. 

« He was magnificent during a half h6ur, devoted mostly to 
“ remcmbrance.s of old times: he was like a young man in flash 
“ of mind, brilliancy and sparkle. I seemed to hear a chapter 
" of Vivian Grey. The dear man ! he is still of one’s old friends.” 

The wanderers passed from “Paris to Heidelberg and here the 
Ijrothcr and sister took up various studies together. They were 
iniriaied*in Egyptology by Julius Braun, listened to lectures on 
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the fine arts and, actively and quiescently, divided the musical 
training of an old lady, in whose society the Prince says that they 
spent many friendly hours. These tranquil pursuits were interrupt¬ 
ed by the Crimean war. The Prince makes little mention of 
politics but so much appears, that his father was naturally always 
on the alert, in times of European complications for some happy 
chan<^ to mend his own fortunes. •At the present juncture, 
Prince Fredrich went at once to Mainz and Paris and met the 
Emperor—facts suggestive of a tide of hopes and fears in his 
circle. In Paris at this time, he/ormed one of a charmed circle 
of art and literature and rejoiced in his existence among asso¬ 
ciates of mark. At this time, also, he had matured a definite 
j[)roject of work, namely, the turning of his* experiences and 
obStervations as a travetler into a literary form. The outcome of 
this plan Altes und Neues aus den Landern des Ostens^ 

(Things new and old from Eastern lands);—a book published 
under a pseudonym, that of Onomander, because, to use the 
courtly phrase of M. Alfred de Maury, the Prince feared to 
comproimse a name which had not awaited the'issue of a book 
to become illustrious.* 

Iti the November of 1854, Prince Emile took his family to 
Paris, with the intention of making this his*permanent residence. 
The youngewPrince ,settled down to steady work but gave the 
world her due share of his attention and particularly enjoyed 
the society which gathered round Lady Holland and Prince 
Napoleon. He had for a brief space m'ost of the elements of 
Jiappiness at his service : people he loved in his home, people of 
distinction of all kinds as associates in society and congenial 
occupation, to which novelty, if alscithe anxieties, added the 
charm of experiment. Brevity, however, was the mark of all the 
.arrangements of the exiled family and in most instances of 
change, a brevity rendered intperativc by ill-health. Ij; was now 
not only Princess Hcnriette for whom a southern winter was 
ordered but also for her daughter Luisei; Pau was selected for 
• their winter rcsid^ce and the Prince was left alone with his 
book's on a fourth story of Rue Luxembourg. Here he worked 
bardi through the winter, varying his literary occupations byN».an 
occasional .flight into the gayest scenes of the gayest days of 
Eqgdnic's Paris., • 

In April, he was a|Kiin interrupted and called to Pau by his 
mother's dangerous inr*ss. Certainly, when one sees as one does, 
in following, the history of the Noer family only in this oue 
generation, how much of sorrow and stultification is brought 

about by the incursions of sickness, one has rebellious stirrings 

• 

* Introductory notice by M. A. de Maury, Mentbre de Fln^tUut, to fBe 
French Translauon of Kaiser Akbar, by M, G. Bonet Maury. • 
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in favour of greater rpbiistnes# if le^ civiliaatioft and of „aJega<iy 
from the ages of healthy stupidity, rather th^rt that of which we 
are heirs artd which includes the seeds of so much wasted existence. 
Hardly had the young litterateur been set at ease by the almost 
miraculous recovery of his mother than he himself became the 
victim of over-strain and anxiety. London was then and often 
after his sanitarium and of* it he says that it never refused him 
its healing influence. Nor did it now ; but even in the society of 
genial friends, he was filled with sad presentiment, like the 
chili of Approaching fate; possibly a premonition of the heart 
affection which caused his death. Prince Emile would seem to 
have wished his son’s present visit to London to serve a poli¬ 
tical -end, in so far as this could be done by making himserf 
known at Court. To this the son aCceded, saying tha^c it 
seemed right, because if all the family hawsci's broke, there 
would still be a last grapnel and harbour in “ dear old Eng¬ 
land.” Accordingly he frequented lev^*es and drawing-rooms 
and was received with great kindness by the Queen at 
Buckingham PaAace where he paid a visit of some duration. 
Notwithstanding that he accomplished his father’s wishes and 
was happy in the pleasant reception accorded to him, he Was, 
by the beginning of July, confirmed in his previous opinion 
*that magna societas est magna solt'tudo, w^ried of the 
fashionable whirligig. He therefore asked his fatlier’s forgive¬ 
ness for retiring to his work, saying that the portion of A//es 
und Neues which had appeared, had excited more attention than 
he had dared to hope, and that he thought it would be unwise iji 
him to quit the path he had chosen and which harmonized so 
well with his tastes and habits. 

In the autumn of 1857, Prince Fricderich joined his family 
in Paris at his father’s house in Rue Balzac. This and the. 
following, were years of great df)mestic trouble, fbr not only 
did he himself suffer from several serious attacks of illness 
but he experienced the deepest grief of his life, in the loss * 
of his mother. This gentle lady had in her frhe«heart of a hero' 
for she had opposed to fortune througiiout life the buckler of 
a fijkecrful spirit and now, at her suj^reme hour, looked tha foe 
in the face with quiet courage. She knew that slj^e must go 
but she neither shirked the truth nor tremble^. Having cqm- 
mended her dauglrter to her son’s cara and having bravely 
borne many hours of pain, she passed away calmly on Septem¬ 
ber loth, 1858. Fate had now no harder blow to deal out to 
the exiles ; they had lost their centre and comforter, the guide 
and counsellor who had heartened all who came within her 
circle. 


pf the years which follow this crowning grief, Prince 
Frederick says that he can give no correct account. Travel in 
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of lanTrit with Profeior (*lds«ick8f ai»th« iOterVat 
gloom and annoyjince would seom to have buiYgf OVdr sw. 
“ The death of my mother had rent the family tie which had 
“once linked us so closely together* In everything it was 
“peiceptible that we had lost our guardian spirit/* Vexation 
and diagiin culminated in 1864, wlien Prince Emile not only 
entered upon political action of which his son disapproved 
hut at the age of 64, announced his intention of taking to 
himself a bride of 25. It was inevitable that the son of a 
mothci so beloved as had been the Princess Hcnriette, should 
sesent such a mairiagc and not unnatural that ks announcement 
shoiild decide him to ftiit half the world between himself and 
its peipctiators. The lady of his father’s choice was a Miss 
Marie Esther Lee, about whom the Almaiiachdc Gotha gives the 
fuilher infoimation that she was the daughter of David Lee, 
gentleman of New York, and that on the death of Prince Ernlle, 
she married a Piussian ^uaitei master General, Count Von 
Wdklerse’e. • • 

IJuttying his departure so as to arkiciiiatc the marriage 
ceremony, IVince Fiiedrich left D<jver in-an English man-of- 
war, the Oronies, on October 27tli, 1864. lie set foith sick at* 
heait and rciffilute fo*b!ot fiom memory his load of griefs and 
chagrins. Only biicf allusio'ii is made in the butgraphy, to 
what must have been a fertile source of annoyance. During 
yie yeais of exile, absence, neglect and the costliness of a 
Handeling life were casting a rising pile of debt on Notr. 
This fact and its contingent details must have annoyed and 
have continually obtiudcd. Prince Friedrich, being more sus¬ 
ceptible than the majority of men, felt as a wound many a 
‘touch “of sc^row or chagrin which would have lain light and 
unnoticed on the feelings of a robustcr man. CertaJhly most 
• ti^n would, even in exile, have used hi-^ chances in the two 
capitals of we.s^eig Europe to dull regret in pleasure and in 
‘ihe .search for that advancement which not rarely waits on 
clever, attractive and high-born youth. Very certainly rrv^y 
a man would have viewed 4 iis father’s remarriage, to a bnae 
39 years his junio^ with more cynicism than surprise and 
chiefly as it might affect the future of the rent-roll. With 
tougher armour, Prince Friedrich would have felt less regret 
but so, too, would those fiiends who mourn his death. 

To return to his voyage. The long Cape route was happily 
traversed and it is a pi oof of the winning manneis of the 
lonely traveller that, on his quitting the ship, the crew asked 
permission to give him a farewell cheer, in older not only to 
show respect to his rank but also in sign of personal esteem 
and liking. “ The yards were manned, the word giv^n, and a 
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“ hurrah rose such, that everything trembled and my heart n6t 

least. I was touched and rejoiced by this cordial greeting from 
“ british sailors.” 

The early part of 186$ was spent by Prince Friedrich in 
Southern India, partly because Mr. James Fergusson (the 
archaeologist awd a personal friend) had advised him 
that this was the region in which best to study dassic 
Hinduism ; partly in pursuance of a scheme of working north¬ 
wards and obtaining some general acquaintance with the whole 
peninsula, • 

The Prince’s biography of this period contains several letters 
of interest, written for the most part to Goldstiicker. The 
first is from Colombo and gives an qiccount of a visit to a 
temple at three miles distance from the town, during the course 
of which Sanskrit slokas were read and high matters of ex¬ 
oteric and esoteric Buddhism discussed. The months interven¬ 
ing between the Prince’s arrival in Ceylon, in December 1864 
and the date, April 1865, when he took refuge, a “demi- 
Lazarus ” in Utacamand were filled to overflowing with novel 
experience. Sparing our readers the full mention of places 
visited, his doings np.ay be briefly summarized : lie made many 
expeditions for sport, searched libraries, saw temples, palaces and 
shrines, had an unfair amount of illness, took cve'fything with 
an even mind and when possible* with the keen enjoyment 
of the man who “cannot rest from travel.” Amongst other 
incidents of interest is that of his searching at Trichinopoly 
for Heber's tomb and laying upon it a tribute of flowers. 
Another, which must have seemed like a home greeting, is 
that, in Tranquebar, he fiiet a native gentleman who spoke 
Danish and had in his house portraits of the Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein family. From his leisurely retreat in Ooty, he wrote letters 
to Goldstucker and Fergusson from which the following quota¬ 
tions are made, in order to show the strength of Indians 
possession of him and liis own enthusiasm in jicr^cause. 

(End of May 1865). “You know th*^ general aim of. my 
“ jo^ney as well or better than I. It is so wide and compre- 
“ hl^sive that 1 am frightened when ^contemplate it and instead 
“ of calculating the means at my disposal, I Jhink onl^ of what 
“ I lack for the possibility of success—health, knowledge, money 
“ and many another requisite of which I aWi not yet conscious. 
" I want to acquire a thorough knowledge of India and naturally 
“ of the more civilized lands of the north in particular. I want 
“ to study nature and men, science and art, through the millenium 
“of their development, with tlje inner grasp which only living 
“sig'ht 6an give. My mind dilates and my fancy is heated by 
mighty purpose and, here is the crux^ I have not the smallest 
flow or to what end I shall use it all, I have begun 
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" my journey like a man pursued by fate, almost without will, 

“ aimless and yet moved by an invincible flower, a spiritual 
“ force which admits no reason, no opposition and which urges me 
“ onwards without my knowing whither or wherefore ! Will you 
“counsel me? Will time give counsel ? Or was my father right ?" 

Writing to Fergusson on 19th June^86s, he s^s : “ India is 
“ above«all other lands, the land of abstract contemplation or 
“ as practical utilitarians say, of dreamy do-nothingness. Be 
“ this as it may, I feel myself the better after a solitary facing 

of things. It helps wonderfully.df not to understand, yet to 
“feel that mysterious local influence which seems to me to 
“ contribute to right perception and insight, better than the rest- 
“lesSj ant-like, erudite ^curiosity in which the dominant Idea 
“ round which all else should centre, is lost in the confused and 
“ confusing mass of details. The East naturally predisposes 
“ to quiet contemplation and I am coming to understand, why 
“ it is that its people have always been indifferent or bad chro- 
“ nologists and, moreover, I^’eadily forgive them the doubt and 
“ uncertainty intq which they cast an iequiring'mind. Jacque- 
“ mont says : ‘ II faudrait ecrire Thistoire «des Indes eu grands 
“ traits,’ and in this he is certainly right just as you were 
“ right in urging me to hold fast to great periods and 

“ not to be lec 3 / away to pursue details. 

*• As for myself, I should not likft to learn simply in order to know 
“ but should like to utilize my knowledge .for something which 
“possesses a higher independence in itself, Ile^'e (I think 
“ ifo myself; perhaps the work of the student touches that 
“ of the artist.” 

During his wanderings, his sense of* ignorance and undirect¬ 
ed zeal grew strong in the Prince’s mind. He wished for a 
companion ujlio could be to him, like Sir William Jones, a 
complete lexicon and he perSeived that to effect anything he 
•ipu^t concentrate attention and study. Of the usefulness of 
this* last necessity he might have seen |)roof, had he needed 
ct)nvi^k‘o*^j ^ which he makes jocular complaint, name¬ 

ly, that the officials, though speaking Tamil and Telugu as 
well as they did English, kne^ no more than the old walls 
the ruins tl^emsclves of the great and splendid India of ancient 
days. Pour bdle realise ! They concentrated their attention. 
Spite of many drawba(|ks to enjoyment and spite of his be¬ 
wilderment as to futurtf work, the Prince is still the thrall of 
India’s fascinations and feels no regret at having taken up, 
at her bidding, the pilgrim’s staff. “ Everything in her,” he 
writes to Goldstiicker, “ is gigan^c^ and raises the spirit above 
“ pettiness. In extent, form, natural objects and ancient njonu-" 
“ meqts, she is unique. Her indwelling poetry must stir the 
“ pulse of all who have not fishes’ blood, If, as you have more 
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“ than once told me and as I am disposed to believe, I am defi- 
“cient in discrimination, there never, thaftk God, fails me 
“ the inner joy which prompts to action, braces to endurance 
“ and even through heavy trials, preserves that cheer of mind 
“ without which the miserable every-day life of this oldrag- 
*’ shop, this plate of pangs, and torture, could not be endured.” 

Vicissitudes and disappointments had taught the 'Prince 
to shrink from forming plans of action and his present 
experience bore out his reluctance. Following on news re¬ 
ceived in Utacamand, that his sister was betrothed to Prince 
Handjerie, there came, on July 29th, telegraphic information 
that.his father was dead and that his sister wished him to return 
to her. He took the first ship available from Madras^and 
• reached Marseilles, after an absence of little more than 
eleven months, on September 14th. He arrived at a time when 
a lengthened quarantine was in force, on account of cholera. 
On the second day, when a strong mistral had cut off commu¬ 
nication with the shore, he was watching the waves which the 
storm was lashing to foam, and observed a small boat fight¬ 
ing its way through the rough waters. With great difficulty 
it made the ship, and to the surprise of all was sceti to carry two 
women. Wlien, with much trouble, they had been embarked, 
he discovered that one was his sister and the otheiii her faithful 
companion, Madame Delalande, a lady of over 60 years of age. 
They had travelled from Havre to Marseilles, and tempted the 
stormy sea to greet him before he could set foot on shore. 
Ten years later the Prince shewed his gratitude for this mani¬ 
festation of disinterested affection by saying that no event of 
his life had caused him such deep emotion. 

During the months immediately following his return, Prince 
Friedrich was occupied Ijy family matters. On his. way north, 
he made’acquaintance with his siker’s betrothed, Prince Hand¬ 
jerie, in Geneva, and was on September 26th, in LondiOn. 
arranging for her coming marriage. Thq, ceremony was per¬ 
formed a month later, and after continuing his stay aijothet 
mqntb, the Prince set out on November 30th for Noer, where his 
^esence was necessitated by matters in connection \vith hiS suc¬ 
cession. That he was free to return after absence of 17 years 
to Noer, is probably due to the fact that the Duchies had passed 
under Prussian government, for Denmark iemained closed to him 
for some years to come. Return tO'Noer could not but be fraught 
with pain and, to the unavoidable depression, the furtlier element 
was added of an arrival at four on a winter's morning. “ It was,” 
says the Prince, “ one of thos^ moments, some at least of which 
fall to every mortal lot and in which one is crushed by the sense 
*^‘*t>f the utter tragedy of human life. Here, now, were roar of sea 
storm, bare ghostly trees, wan wide fields, a' few servants 
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■** Jigliting the threshold and I alone—the only man of my house !*'* 
In March of the following year, he performed a last duty to his 
parents and laid their bodies in their final resting place. His father 
had died at Beyrut, his mother in Parts ; now both lay under the 
northern sky of their early wedded home. To this duty there 
was added another, the redemption of Noer /rom debt. Pre¬ 
sumably because he could not afford to live on his estate, he left 
it, in April 1866, for London where he resumed his former 
literary life and took up again the study of Sanscrit which he 
had begun with Professor GoldsAucker in i860. He was how¬ 
ever restless and had lost balance ; at intervals a renewal of his 
.broken travels tempted him but resolve was delayed, in part by 
anxiety as* to Princess Handjerie’s health and in part, by the 
intliffercnce of depression of spirit. His friends and even his 
sister, urged a third journey upon him for they saw that he was 
'wearing out in restlessness and vague longing. Before coming 
to a decision, the Prince made a series of visits in Europe, assur¬ 
ed himself of his sister’s happiness by a visit to Manerbe, her 
Normarf hom(^; saw Guizot in his Tu^culum a*nd stayed in Ley¬ 
den, Amsterdam and the Hague. He tlien returned to London 
affd as next of kin, assisted as best man at,the wedding of Prince 
Christian. , 

Full of sqfrow a'S Jiis cup had been, it had not yet overflowed 
for his sister still lived. In September she too, was taken from 
him and he was left to the bitter freedom of loneliness. On 
his way to London from Manerbe, where he had witnessed her 
<?death, he went to his father’s house in Rue Balzac, “ In 
“ the little dining-room, there still stood the table with its six 
“ chairs, just as of old but I was the *olc survivor of the six who 
** once formed a genial circle round it.” 

Lonely was Prince Friedrich by the loss of his nearest kfn, 
there remained one persort wlio had ever showiii and who 
continued to show, affectionate interest in his career. This was 
iiis father’s sister, Caroline Amdlie, the ^ueen dowager of Den- 
majk. She no^' remonstrated with him on his intention of further 
self-ex'le from Europe. She could not understand his reasons 
for going to a foreign country, instead of settling down blrtiis 
estate. He replied, by saying that marriage and prosperous 
landlordism were ptit out of his reach by poverty and that he was 
at once indisposed aid too young to live at Noer, only to econo-' 
mise. He therefore wfl»uld Jive a simple gentleman till his affairs 
had somewhat improved. An additional reason for foreign resi- 
dence was found in his desire to learn, if not to forget, yet to bear 
his losses and he truly says that for such misfortunes as his, there 
is but#the one cure of occupation. 

Prince Friedrich’s third and last term of residence in Indta 
extended frogi June 1867 to April 1869. On landing at Madras 
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he went at once to Utakamand, there to await a safer season 
for travelling. Here he remained until July 31st, when he set 
out on a fortnight's experimental excursion which he followed 
up in October by a longer tour in the Mys{)re country. The 
following letter of Mr. James Fergusson gives a lively account 
of both exploits %— 

‘‘ Balldri, January 7th, 1808. You wish for news of me. 'Here ' 
“ it is in the condensed form of a tartine de voyage —not quite A 
“ la Jacquemont but, faute de mieux, the best bread and butter 
" story I can offer you. I have scarcely recovered from an 
“ attack of dysentery which almost made an end of me. But 
“ 1 will tell my tale briefly and clearly, in the style you like.'* , 

“ After a successful voyage, I went, in the beginnifig of June 
“ to iny accustomed asylum in the Nilgiris, to recruit and to pre- 
“ pare for an expedition northwards. This expedition I determin- 
" ed to initiate by a small experiment. Having insufficiently fitted 
“myself out, I spent, from July 31st to August 13th, in pursuit 
“ (as you used to .say) of cats and dthcr harmless animals on 
“the southern and eastern,foot of the Nilgiris, going by' Mettu- 
“ palayam, Bawari, Hassanur and back to ‘Ooty,’ by Nd<Tor, 

“ Gundlupet, Bandapur and the Kalkatti Ghats. It was a most 
“ difficult undertaking, mostly through thick jungle, on bad roads, 

“ up hill and down. As a consequence, wc kafd to diidiire many 
“ complications. Amongst others' I almost lost Hydcr (his 
“ pony) in the Bhavani and various upsettings and breakdowns 
“necessitated a night picnic. Finally, we all had fever. On 
“ August 13th, we came back to our green nest and the suin'* 
“ total seems delightful. 

“ When thoroughly rested, and when we had replaced or 
“ repaired the numerous losses and breakages of our equipage, 
“we started off, in October, into the Mysore district wTiere I 
“ rambled about for three month.s,huntingandarch<Koiogizlng. As 
“ the first of thcjc occupations has no interest for you, I spare 
“ you my adventures aiid in the second, you are so much wiser 
“and better instructed than I, that I hardly kno'w what to.tell 

you. I will briefly enumerate the places 1 visited. From the 
“ b7wn of Mysore, I went to Seringapatam, saw eVerythirfg of 
“ interest and then plunged into the Balirangan hills. On 
“cmciging,! visited Yelandur and made an interesting excursion 
“ to Talkad, Sivasamudram and the falls of^the Kaveri; then to 

Nuisipiir, where I camped for a woek <fiose to the river, in the 
“ shade of splendid tope of mango and pip 41 trees and in sight 
“ of four curious old pagodas and the picturesque chain of the 
“ Bdlirangan hills. You can imagine how I plunged into Bud- 
“ dhist dicams. It was truly nirvana to sit alone in this *place, 

* 'charmed by the lulling tone of the hookah and letting pictures 
“ from tlie past glide before my mind. Do you remember ouc 
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stolen smokes in the forbidden precittcts of Wadham ? I 
** cannot but think of them and with this addition, * Happy is 
“ he who, in repose and tranquillity and far from the machine 
“ of busy, money-hatching Europe, can rest on the banks of a 
“ great indian stream as I do and sink undisturbed into his own 
“ thoughts.’ ' • . . • 

“ After this digression, your appreciative friendliness will let 
“ me omit further details of my journey. A long and trouble- 
“ some march lies behind me—Sri Belgola, Halebid, Bailur, 

Chitaldriig. It was on this jouwiey that I fell ill under the most 
“ adverse circumstances. The attack was so violent that I have 
i‘ not yet recovered but I am slowly mending,and although my 
“ eqthusiasril has cooled a little, I may hope to take up my staff 
“ again as soon as I have gathered strength. Why not ? We 
“can die but once, and it is kismat where and when. Faithful 
“ friendship to the end 1 “ 

The Prince’s diary contains other items of information about 
the two excursions sket?:hed to Fcrgusson. The first was evi¬ 
dently rhismanaged and, as he says, insufficiently equipped. 
The good fortune allotted to his fortnigkt’s jaunt was exhaust¬ 
ed \)y three incidents ; his pony returned tg camp when it was 
supposed to be lost; he killed a boa ; and his crockery remained 
sound after Ins cartf had turned upside down. On the other 
side of the account, the fates dealt out to him three broken shafts 
of a cart of the gemis handy ; slow bullocks and belated 
suppers, hours of waiting for blacksmiths, a night in the open air 
ind fever, a natural August finale for jaunts at the foot of hills. 
What is pleasant in the narrative of these familiar incidents 
is that the Prince took all in good* humour. Even, when in 
Mysore, he was made by a false guide to traverse eighteen 
• miles Instead of eight, he say| with La Rochefoucauld—“ Toute 
chose a son bon c 6 l 6 " and, in this, he acquired a» complete 
knowledge of the locality and drew near the point of life without 
anger. He was ahnost as ardent a sportsman as he was a 
’traveller and 6ook-loyer and, spite of all drawbacks which 
deficient strength must have caused, he enjoyed his nomad life 
thor6ughIy.* “ Here, in India,” he says, on the Mysore tour, “Yffe 
“mere constiousness of existence fills the soul with thankfulness,” 

Prince Friedrich spared his archaeological friend the recital of 
his shikar adventurdfs but one, at least, has some interest. He 
joined a Major Montgolnery, in the Bdlirangan hills and with 
him went out after elephants. They got within range of a 
tusker and from their two guns gave in succession, balls in the 
forehead, the temple and in the e^r. The animal tottered and 
fell, r«e and fell again and at length, with the aid of two 
females marched offi He was followed for three miles and* 
then lost sight of. The Prince attributed the inefficiency of 
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the balls to the fact that the elephant’s head was level with the 
gun sand to the angle therefore not being what it should. 
On December 15th, he was on his way, by palki, from 
Chitaldrdg to Balldri when he fell alarmingly ill with dysentery. 
There was no shade on the open maidan except that afforded 
by a bridge and in this th^k sick man was laid for some hours, 
until he could endure to be carried to the nearest bungalow, 
two miles away. Doctors came from Balldri and Chitaldrdg 
and both declared the danger imminent but the Prince rallied 
and by Christmas day was ^ble to reach Balldri. Here he 
found the dAk bungalow occupied by two high and mighty 
Englishmen who were smoking their morning pipes in the 
verandah. They refused him admittance and must have been 
of the class of which Jacquemont .spoke when he said, 
"J'ex^creles Anglais de bas dtage.” The Prince lay in his 
palki while his servants went from house to house to find 
quarters for him. They presently returned with a letter of 
hospitable inteqt from General McCleod who took the sick 
man in and treated him ns though he had been a home returned 
son. In Balldri, her lay for some weeks before he could 
attempt to move towards Madras, and it was not until February 
• that he was able to reach Guindy. Here he was strongly 
advised to return at once to Europe but he signified^ to his doctors 
that life was only of value to him under certain conditions— 
presumably those of having seen what he wanted to see in 
India—and they permitted him to sail to Calcutta. On February 
2oth, he was in Calcutta and the guest of Lord and Lady 
Lawrence and from Government House wrote to Goldstucker 
that he hoped to start .shortly for Kashmir, and to §ec with his 
own eyes the cities of his desire, Benares, Dilhi and Ldhor. 
He adds, that he shall not die hqppy if he cannot- accomplish 
this. Contrasting Calcutta and Madras, and remarking that 
there is more intellectual life in the former, he says : “ Of coutse 
I mean in english society; from natives qf |he country one 
can always learn sometiiing.” , ‘ 

JKe was, while in Calcutta, elected a member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and also paid awisit to the Maflrassah* On 
the yth March, he set out for Benares, “ v^ell cared«for in every 
**respect and I shall in 28 hours, cover the 545 miles which* the 
“ good Jacquemont boasted of accomplismng in six and a half 
“ weeks.” Benares made on the tfavelTer the vivid impression 
she cannot but make at the time of the mela. The river 
festivities were enjoyed under the escort of the Rdja’s son 
and of the Maharaja of Viziaiiagram and enchanted the Prince. 
JKe left the city vyith the remark that every good thin§>has an 
end and so must the mela and fantastic days in Benares. 

Agra*was his next halting place and here Akbar set bis seal 
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on him. Through all his wanderings, there had ever run a fine 
thread of purpose and the time was now eome when, by its 
guidance, he was led to the goal and object for which he had 
so long waited. His mind had been prepared to receive clear 
and deep impressions from whatever memorials of Akbar he 
might see and now, when he was exposed to the Jiving influence 
of the*giant architectural creations of the Mughuls, clear vision 
was vouchsafed and he saw his way. Hitherto, his regret at 
the vagueness of his aims had been constant and his intention to 
work on some one indian subject equally permanent Under 
the impact of impressions given by Agra and later on by Dilhf, 
Ivs fluid desire crystallized into resolve to set before Germany 
the .charactdV and acts^^ of the Emperor whose personality had 
become so attractive to himself. 

Prince Friedrich pilgrimaged to Sikandrah and laid roses, his 
tribute of remembrance, on Akbar’s grave. He was smitten 
with wonder at the grandeur of the mausoleum and, because 
like all works of genius, it* touches the imagination at points 
outside its destined purpose, he saw ia it an apt symbol of the 
life of the ruler in whose honour it lifts its magnificence to 
heaven. It may have spoken also to him, a,g to others, of some¬ 
thing wider even than the full tide of Abkar’s career, for it, 
is eloquent oT brokd and unchambered life, the immortal and 
jubilant force which makes foi*change and beauty and uplifts 
man’s spirit in triumphant sense of persistence and invin¬ 
cibility. The assertive fact of individual death has here its 
c!)unterpart—in the grim vault which contains the dust of Akbar— 
but the fact of infinitely greater magnitude—that life is undecay¬ 
ing—is imaged in every portion of the sun-bathed structure. 
When one has climbed the terraces and sits in the sieved 
^shadow of ,^he fretted cloister, fancy kindles to a rejoicing 
vision of bounteous and geniaf life. Even the mcmentg uttered 
• Jjjt the broidcred semblance of Akbar’s tomb, speaks of repose 
and not of decay or rupture. Sikandrab is fruitful in sugges¬ 
tion gad amongst niany-hued thoughts of her occult summon¬ 
ing, reminds us that it was not England, and not Plurope 
only Which paced through spacious times, in that summer 'Cf 
the centuries which saw the great Elizabeth, but that India 
alsoy flushed with Sloom of quickened life, under the sway 
of Akbar. f 

Sikandrah then, workJbg with other scenes, wrought on Prince 
Friedrich with wholesome charm and fixed his thoughts on 
Akbar as the object of his future energies. It was at Dilhf 
that he first made known his intention and this, to his friend 
Goldstiicker, to whom he wrote’with the modesty natural to 
his character and natural in presence of a man of great attain-^ 
ments in the sphere in which he was himself a tyro, 4 de tells 
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Kfs friend sirid adviser that, when he was in Calcutta and sat 
it) the Madrassah with Blochmann and listened to even the sober 
philologist's talk about Akbar, he had felt, as Goethe puts it, 
that our best part in history is the enthusiasm she kindles. 
He goes on to enumerate the influences which had turned 
his thoughts to *Akbar—the traces of his activity and work in 
Northern India; the yet living traditions of his warlike 
deeds and the wise and just administration with which he 
had blessed his realm. He asks his monitor whether his idea 
of writing the life of his hero would not deliver his thoughts 
from chaos and give his spirit repose and governance. It is 
much to be regretted that Goldstiicker’s letters in answer to 
the warmly and humbly worded prayer^ for guidarice, preferred 
on more than one occasion by the Prince, are not before us. 
The friendship which subsisted between the two men must 
have gained double interest by hearing the other person of 
the drama. We may, however, infer that Goldstiicker encour¬ 
aged the Princc'5 project, for his disapproval would have quench¬ 
ed it. Prince FrtedricWs diary, as published*in the Nachlass 
(Remains) gives few details as to the impressions he gained 
at Dilhi, but the fesolution he there arrived at, as to his future 
«occupation, was of weight sufficient to mark the great city of 
the eastern Dead for ever, in his memory, as the place where 
he touch the goal of his search. It was in April that he left 
Dilhf and proceeded on his further way towards Kashmir as 
far as LShor. On the way thither he realized another of his 
desires, for he saw the snows of the Him 41 ayas, “ like a miracle 
in which 1 could scarce believe but which yet was genuine.” 
The rest of the yeat* i868 was spent in Kashmir, and for 
the most part, with restoration of health in view, His first 
impressions, even of the scener^^ were a disappoinl’ment. This 
last disillusion was the fault of his own false ideal, for later on, 
the true beauty of thq land held him in happy thrall. His other 
source of disappointment was not so readjly Removable, for Jhe 
had expected congruity between nature’s charms and.man’s 
action. The whole country had occupied a glorified niche in 
Tns fancy and he had, moreover, found the Rdjd a nfost courteous 
gentleman and all Kashmiris friendly^ and hd'pful. Keen 
therefore, was the disgust with which he saw the evils which 
pressed on the population. It is not witHbut satisfaction that an 
Englishman reads the german Prince's opinion, that ten years of 
administration, such as the Panjdb enjoyed, would set Kashmir to 
righis. Most of the Prince’s stay in the country was devoted to 
tiavel in the mountains, where he had some sport and was, he 
^ays, idle. He improved somewhat in health but would seem to 
have subjected himself here, as in Southern India, to over fatigue 
and to ‘climatic dangers. In November, he paid the price?—an 
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illness of so serious a nature that he did not even know how his 
way was made from Baramula onwards to MuriU Pahar (?), a 
civilized spot where he was quartered in the club house and had 
the services of a doctor. 

By December 2nd, he had been able to reach Atak, whence 
he went on to Ldhor. Here he was advised that it would imperil 
his life if he remained in India during another hot season, and 
at this second warning, he decided not again to tempt Mismat, 
but ta return home. He accordingly left India for ever, in April 
1869, and took a route to Europe which led him through the 
cities of his earlier love, Smyrna and Damascus, He visited also 
Jlcyrut, where his father had died. He then travelled northwards, 
and finally "came to rest at Noer which, he thenceforth made 
his*residence and where, as his first guest, he entertained his 
friend, monitor and teacher, Goldstiicker, 

The next marked step in his career was his marriage. He had 
long before said that he could not live alone at Noer and he fulfilled 
his prediction with little eftlay. In this matter, as in others, he 
broke from the*traditions of his ordef. The ’exclusiveness of 
german aristocratical theory in questions matrimonial, is proverbial 
and the Prince’s announcement that he intended to desert the 
sanctuary of propriety and marry a commoner, might well have, 
been the la^ straw, on the family camel which he had alread}^ 
overloaded with his literary impedimenta. When he communicat¬ 
ed his intentions of marriage to Queen Caroline Amelie and asked 
her good wishes, he, at the .same time, informed herof another step 
f/hich he had taken and which was of the greatest moment to the 
future fortunes of his family. He had been to Berlin, had seen 
the King and had, from him, received* the title of Count of Noer, 

It would seem that this was not the first recent change of title 
in the farqily, for Prince Emile had, in 1864, effected or been 
made to effect the change fA)m Prince of Schleswig-Holstein 
tp that of Prince of Noer. Whether this was done for political 
reasons or in connection with his re-marrfage (which took place 
a rqpnth after* tlfe grant of the new title by the then 
temporary suzerain of Holstein, the Emperor of Austria) we 
are "not iiTa position to s^y. Prince Friedrich’s motives 'for 
abdicatingJhis higher rank are, however, beyond doubt for he gives 
them to Queen. Caroline, on the 14th April 1870, with the 
announcement of hisibetrothal. He says that his change of . 
title not only sets him* fre^ from the troubles of politics but 
enables him to marry according to his inclinations. One is na- ' 
turally diffident before the involutions of high alliances, but 
so much is clear, that he preferred to sacrifice his princely 
rank and title, rather than subject the lady of his choice to the 
ignominy of a morganatic marriage,, Political complication*? 
were obviated by his surrender of title, ks it piesumably carried 
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With it renouncement of his contingent claims to supremacy 
in Schleswig-Holstein. It may here be said that tljte ban of his 
eiedusion from ^Denmark was not removed until i8Si, in 
which year he visited his daiiish kinsfolk, a renewal of relations 
which gave him indescribable delight. “ Dulcis reminiscittif 
Argos " his diary^adds. ^ 

The .seventeenth of May 1870, initiated what has been called 
by one of the Prince’s acquaintance, a ten year’s idyll at Noer 
and was the day of his marriage with Carmen, daughter of Mr. 
Eisenblatt, a merchant of La * Guayra, in V^n^zuela and of 
Hamburg. Home and home happiness now filled his thoughts 
and ancient desire^ slumbered For five peaceful years, he had^ 
respite from the scourgings of the Indian Eumenidesi Not that 
his orientalism was dead; it was but l-epressed by the im¬ 
perious barrier of his happiness and it was not until 1875 that, at 
the instigation of his wife, he put pen to paper and began 
the history of Akbar’s reign. 

“ Here is the house of fulfilment of cravings 

“ Here‘is the cup, with the roses around it; ^ 

The World’s wound yeil healed and the balm that hath bound it 1 *’ 

The draft of the fi^st chapter of Kaiser Akbar was dictated 
Ao the Counte.ss von Noer on March 15th, 1875. Thenceforward 
the Count worked steadily, laying aside his. pen oVtly in sick¬ 
ness and at length, at the bidding of the king, whom all 
obey. Early in the course of his task, he made a reflection 
which comes home to all who have entered the penetralia 
of literature. He learned, he says, that not men and nation# 
only, but every piece of human intellectual work has its 
history. To those who know, it is easy to fill up this out¬ 
line of thought How many a book which now falls as dull 
and lifeless as chilled iron, would glow again, if onje could see 
the clemantal impulses which wetft to its creation and watch 
the fire which i)urned to its fashioning. For six and a haj,f 
years the Count labodred at his “ Emperor Akbar,” the time 
being broken by an occasional flight from Noef, sometinn^ij, (or 
pleasure, sometimes for health and sometimes for purposes 
CWinected with his work. He was well aware that tliq shadows 
of his evening were closing around him, for, at the c»d of 1880, 
when the first part of the first volume had^ust been pubhslied, 
he wrote to Dr. George Hoffmann of Ki^k—a friend of whom 
he said that he had stood bravely by him, with help 
and counsel—and told him, that the second part must be 
finished within a year or he himself would not be able to com¬ 
plete it. Hi.s anticipations were realized. The second part 
of the first volume was published late in 1881 and on Christmas 
^ay the man of many journeys set out for liis last and unknown 
.ibourn. • ' 
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The immediate cause of the Count von Noer’s death was an 
affection of the heart and his last hours were racked with pain. 
He could not lie down but, within an hour of his departure, hi^ 
long dominant passion asserted itself and he ordered his bed 
turned, so that he should face the east. He then had himself 
placed upon it, with the remark, that this would-be his death<» 
bed and that it was right at least for Mie last hours, to lie pro¬ 
perly down. He did so and shortly afterwards said distinctly i 
«' How beautiful," and passed away. 

Of him too might. Tennyson have said ; 

“ All things I have enjojed 

, “ Greatly ; have suffered greatly; both wjth those 

That loved me and alone." 

* “ Much have*I seen and known ; cities of men, 

“ And manners, councilF, climates, governments, 

. “ Myself not least, but honoured of them all.” 

In accordance with arrangements which he had detailed to those 
who would care for his biv'ial, a mausoleum was erected within 
sight of the house at Noer and in this his body was placed, 
enclosed in a Sarcophagus. Every thing that thoughtful sym¬ 
pathy could do to orientalize the spot, has been done. The path 
which leads from the rose garden to the risiftg ground of which 
the mausoleum in tl\e crown, is thickly bordered with cypresses, ' 
the moslim tree of mourning., The building is itself shrouded 
by the same sad hued, but aspiring emblems and is of eastern 
design. The sarcophagus rests on a dais which spread with 
Hoslim prayer-carpets, brought for this purpose from India 
herself. 

It is in the library of a servant of literature that the mourn¬ 
fulness of a purpose riven by death, is most felt. Prince Fried¬ 
rich had been filled with a presentiment of the brevity ‘ of his 
day and it is in presence of Ifis books that one’s heart;answers 
.rapst readily to the pang which must have pierced his, wlien 
he knew that he must leave his work incorhplete. These mutely 
“eloq^gnt friends^r#, for the most part, books of which India 
is thi? vital spark, they were gathered by his needs, and handl¬ 
ed in'his work and they digpify the room which his motherV 
memory coasecrated in his regard. On his death-bed, he ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow %t his enforced desertion of his task and* 
spite of an assurance iflhat it should be carried on, he must have 
felti what he said of Gf)lds^cker, that he was leaving an infant 
child to the doubtful usage of the world. He was 51 years of 
age when he died and the last decade of his life had rounded 
almost to the calm and tranquillity of his childish years at 
Noer, a manhood of change and deprivation and exile. 

Count Friedrich left two daughters. Had he left a son, it is* 
possible that his widow might have been spared the many months 
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of anxfety which have attended the decision of a law-soft which 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein has instituted with the 
aim of obtaining possession of Noer, The crux of the suit 
is said to be, whether the king of Denmark had the right to 
cut off the entail of Noer as was done at the instigation 
of Prince Fri^dnch who was desirous of securing the reversion 
of the estate to his wife and children. The case was heard in 
the low^cr court of Schleswig at the end of 1685, and was 
decided on all points in favour of the Countess von Noer. There 
were, however, difficult questions of royal prerogative involved 
and an appeal has been allowed. The special hardship of the 
case, in the eyes of friends of the Countess is, that h?r 
husband made every effort to ensure that his chiidren should 
inherit. Noer is not an old possession of the Schleswig-llol- 
stein family but was brought in by the mother of Prince Emile, 
who left it to him, her second son and from him it passed on 
to Prince Friedrich. There is, therefore, something repugnant 
to good feeling in the attempt of another member of the house 
to take the estate fropi the branch to whiph it had been 
given by the lady who brought it into the Schleswig-Holstein 
family. No one c^n suppose that she would have wished to im¬ 
poverish the descendants of the son to whom she gave it. 

We have now to turn from Prince Friedrich td his writings. 
His earliest published work is Aites und Neues aus den Land- 
ern des Ostens (Things New and Old from Eastern Lands), 
and consists of three thin octavo volumes, the first of which 
deals with India, the others with Egypt and Asia Minor. Tftc 
primary materials for the work were gathered by the Prince 
then a boy of nineteen, ckiring his travels in 1849-50, In 1854, 
he began to work upon this basis and published the completed 
book in 1858. As has been mentioned, it was givenr to the 
world ujider the pseudonym of*Onomander. It is much more 
than a record of travel, for not only has this been matured |>y, 
revision and additioA but in each volume there are chapters 
which deal for the most part with politics hfetory and ,>yhiclt 
are the result of later study. Thus,* in the Indian volume, 
-tiiere are two such, entitled respectively, ‘‘ India* in general ” 
and “ the Revolt in Bengal.” These chapters* open with 
some general remarks : Hindustan,” say# the author, “ W9uid 
be unique if it* had not its countCTpart in Spain.” It 
is not only in their physical poeitiofts that a resemblance 
is noted but still more in the characteristics and circums¬ 
tances of the inhabitants, and notably in their common 
possession of individual courage and fighting power, but 
also in their common lack* of the qualities which make 
•■fhe General. Unfortunately for the complete justice of the novel 
compari^n, the Prince has massed the peoples of India, and his 
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imaged “ Indian " is a Sikh or a RdjpiSt Passing on, we find 
a sketch of the various conquests and occupations of the country 
from the time of Alexander to those of CHve '^and -Hastings, 
To read our own affairs by a foreign light, is always a means of 
rekindling our interest in them and of illuminating corners 
which have escaped our vision. This interest attaches to Prince 
Friedrich’s attempt to set before german readers the story of 
the british occupation of India. His work is the outcome of a 
very considerable amount of reading and although its material 
is familiar, it has the freshness of foreigli representation. 
Following the historical survey, is an examination of the causes 
.which evoked the Mutiny. It is not without a pleasant touch 
of,novelty that one finds the Prince quoting Disraeli’s speeches 
in 'the House, as evidence for several of his statements. He is 
strong in his blame of the supineness of the Indian Government 
in face of repeated warnings of the approaching storm. 
Amongst other such warnings which he enumerates, is one, about 
which, on persuing it in a*foreign tongue, one cannot stifle the 
wish that it had been kept, like a family failing, for home criticism 
only. He tells us that, just after the annexation of Audh, more 
than 40,000 Sipahis petitioned for a restoration of the former 
state of things and asked why they and their king had been, 
reduced frofn independence. These petitions, being on 
stamped paper^ were disregarded. 

As has been said, Prince Friedrich’s stay in Bengal in 1849, 
was limited to some three weeks and his sight-seeing to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta. He paid a visit to 
Chandarnagar and was there the guest of M. Courjon, He 
gives a short sketch of the life of this*noticeable man and tells us 
that M. Courjon was of French origin, born in the Mauritius 
and that ^^is parents, though of good descent, being without 
fortune, he came to India to •tnake his own. From the Rdjds 
qf Tipperah he received land on favourable conditions and set 
about the cultivation of rice and indigo. * He prospered exceed¬ 
ingly acquired such influence in Tipperah, that the British 
Government on several occasions employed him as its inter¬ 
mediary between themselv^ and the Rdjds. Prince Friedrich 
praises the admirable demeanour of M, Courjon and was 
unaffectedly attracted by the wealth of his conversation and by 
his amiable willingifess to tell what he knew. On leaving- 
Chandarnagar, the a\rtd listener recalled Madame de Stael’s 
dictum, that sometimes, the remembrance of a man with whom 
one has spent only a few minutes, is more permanent and plea-* 
sant than the memory of one, with whom fate has compelled 
fis to live for ten years. 

Perhaps the most interesting passage in the record of thlf 
Prince’s sojourn in Bengal is that in which he describes an 
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interview at Fort William, with the then state-prisoner 
He was himself apolitical exile and although he tries to hold 
the balance fair, it is pretty clear that he did not regard Mulrfij 
as a malefactor but rather as the victim of british political 
necessiticsi Here, as elsewhere in his narrative, one may hear 
the echo of the opinions of those that bear rule. 

“ Some of the houses in fhe Fort have been arranged for the 
" reception of state prisoners and at this time the former ruler 
“of Multdn was amongst them. The fate of this man, who, but 
“a short time before, had attr^acted so much attention in the 
“ indian world, is not in itself devoid of interest but what increased 
“our own in him, was that we were allowed to visit him. On this 
“occasion, the Commandant of the Fort, one of our ®most agree- 
“able and courteous Calcutta acquaintances, was so kind as to 
“accompany us and to act as interpreter. Amir (riV) Mulrlj 
“has had many accusers but also some defenders : some regard 
“him as a daring malefactor, while others pity him as a political 
“ victim and take Ins character under | 9 rotection. According to 
“ the most impai tral and .trustworthy of the au^tothies at our 
“ disposal, the facts of lys affairs are as follows :—The ancient fort 
“of Multan lies to the^north of Sindh and between the Indus and 
"the Sutlej. It once belonged to the dominions of Ranjit Singh 
*** but after their partition, became a small independent state at the 
“ court of which the English, according to their custom, had two 
" political agents. The Afghan war, the conquest of Sindh, as well 
“ as the stubborn conflict in the Punjab, had excited to the highest 
“ degree, the hatred of the Mult^nis for the foreigners whose 
“ growing power was a threat to their independence. In a tumult 
“ in the city of Multan, th« two agents fell victims to the out- 
“ burst of anger on the part of the inflammable and warlike 
" Multani's, vvho had from the first regarded their prq^ence with 
“distrust i^nd ill-will. They were kftled in the street and as some 
“ of their servants averred, on their way to the citadel, to seek the 
“ protection of the Amflr. It has never been possible to clear up 
“ all the circumstances of the sad occurrence.* Cfn one sidq,,the 
“ whole blame is laid on Mulraj who is declared to have instigated 
“-♦he tumult for the purpose of ridding;himself of the two officers ; 

on the other, no credence is given to the accusations. Be this 
“ as it may, the british Government naturally demanded satisfiac- 
“ tion for an atrocity, committed, appareiitl^, at the Amir’s insti- 
“gation. MulrAj insisted that he had rto part in it and was, 
“ therefore, not in a position to discover the murderers for punish- 
“ ment at his own hands or for surrender to the English. He had 
“more fear of his own rebellious subjects than of any possible 
“ consequences of the anger of Tiis powerful neighbours, who at 
ifcthe time, were busied with war in the Punjab. Soon, however, an 
“ army was on the march, Multan was besieged and after a brave 
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" resistance, surrendered to evade tlic hoirdrs of a final storraing. 
"(January 2nd, 1849.) Mulrij was sent to the recently-captured 
“ L 4 hor and there tried like a common criminal and sentenced 
" to death by hanging. This sentence was, by an act of clemency, 
“commuted to imprisonment for life in Foit William." 

“ The deposed Amir is distinguislifd no less l»y his noble pre- 
“ sence than by his agreeable manners. He may be between 
"forty and fifty years of age. (This is written of 1849). * He 
“ has the marks of a man of high caste, together with characteris- 
“ tics of his afghan origin. He isHiali and slender and his features 
“are well cut and regular; his complexion which is almost 
S* fair as that of a well-born Turk, forms a pictusesque contrast to 
" hjs curly tflack beard.^ The fire of his dark eye is dimmed by 
“ trouble—dimmed, but not quenched, and his demeanour betrays 
“ the proud indifference and calm surrender to unalterable fate 
which a high-born oriental never loses. He is separated from 
“ his family who are held prisoners at Ldhor. One only of his 
“ former friends has rematned true to him and has voluntarily 
“ followed him Jiere, to share his captivity. It*was touching to 
“see that this man, himself a man of birth and fine presence, did 
“ not disdain to join the duties of a menial* servant to those of 
“ a trusted friend. Mulraj was manifestly pleased that our visit* 

“ should brcalc in ofidiis inojiotony and this removed all our 
“apprehensions about disturbing him. The Amir could as little 
“ renounce his natural pride as can the. caged lion. When the 
“ heavy bolts were withdrawn and we entered hi 4 room, he re- 
* ceived us with a grave dignity which bordered on condesceil- 
“ sion. The English comport themselves towards their 
“ fallen foe with the most respectful* consideration allowed by 
“ the circumstances and it gave us sincere pleasure to notice, that 
“ Colcfnel W- did not scat himself until his prisoner had 
“ made a slight gesture of pefmission, The Amfr opened the 
“conversation, and with delicate amenity and skilful lightness, led 
“ it over a variety of subjects which would have done credit to a 
“ eivppean man*of*the,world. As a matter of course, we avoided 
“ touching upon his own situation but material for conversation 
“ did not fad, for Mulraj haahad, for his position, a compreheiisi'-^ 

“ and thor®ugh education. He has the reputation of great learn- 
“ ing, reads and wrifes Hindustani, Arabic and Persian, and would 
seem to be well versed in the literature of the last named Ian- ' 
“ guage. Through the Arabic historians he appears to have some 
“ acquaintance with ancient greek philosophy and (so far as we 
"could understand,) expressed himself at length concerning 
“ Aflatoune, Aristoune and Bahadur Secunder Saheb. ( Plato, 
"Aristotle, and Alexander.) rfe was pleased by our interest 
"in his conversation, as well as by the good will we showed i!5 
" trying to make him understand us, and the visit only* came to 
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an end When our obliging friend, the Commaiticfant, had exhaust* 
“ ed his store of Hindiistani-Persian. At first Mulr^j was some- 

what reserved but grew more and more talkative and, amongst 
“ other things, told us that he was occupying himself with his 
“ biography and the history of Multan. He showed us, not with- 

out visible satisfaction, so^ne very beautiful Persian Mss., a part 
“ of his work. At the end of our visit, he accompanied us to the 
“ door, where he dismissed us with the same dignified demeanour 
“ with which he had received us. The whole reception was more 
“ like the durbar of a reigning prince than a stranger’s visit of 
“ curiosity.” 

The second volume of Altes und Neues treats, for the most 
part, of the Prince's impressions of Cairo and the Pyramids. It 
contains also three political chapters "on Syria and on the 
dissensions between the Porte and the Pasha. Like all the 
writings of Prince Friedrich, it bears the stamp of first hand 
information and personal experience. He is indignantly 
sarcastic on those who penetrate a foreign country only so far 
as to see it through the eyes of domiciled foreigners, and tells a 
story of a member of an Asiatic Society ( he is thus indefinite), 
who set out to travel in the East for the purpose of collecting 
• material for a book. He reached Constantinople and there, on 
the landing stage, had the misfortune to break his leg. This 
confined him to an hotel in the frank quarter of Pera whence 
on his recovery he set out for home direct, wrote his book and 
gave it to the world with the colour of having eye-witnessed all 
he wrote of. 

Egypt filled the prince with delight and he could reconcile 
himself to his departure ^only by dwelling on the thought that 
he was going from her to the classic lands of Asia Minor. He 
sailed from Alexandria for Smyrna and his voyage ^carried him 
through a maze of islands, whose names alone are a spell to con¬ 
jure thoughts of beauty and art and heroic song. Would it ]>e 
possible for familiarity to smirch the bloom of Creta and Naxos, 
of Samos and Khios ? One may hope^ not for even its,.^jiany 
prosaic and ignoble uses have not frittered from India all its 
"power of charming connotation. As has been *said, Prince 
Friedrich found Smyrna surpassingly beautiful and chimes in 
with Strabo’s praise of it as the most lovqly^ of cities. From it, 
as his head-quarters, he and a few fellow-fravellers from India— 
reliquae Danafim—dared the choice«of ransom or death and made 
an agreeable expedition to Nimphi. Subsequently, when even the 
last of his comrades had been drawn by some stronger attraction 
to his fatherland, the Prince wpnt alone to Ephesus and of this 
^ city of manifold associations, he has left a full and interesting 
account. Returning to Smyrna, he devoted a brief space to the 
aweetest'J^r niente and assums his readers that the man who 
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does this is by no means idle because he is receiving! mpressions 
and making observations and being moved to reflect. In fact, 
the Prince was realizing what is the germ of fruitful travel—that 
one should go forth not to see, but to be shewn sights, not like a 
person to whose good vision all things will be clear, but in the 
spirit of one who waits for a revelatioiij, • 

In the place of his present sojourn, it was natural that the 
traveller should have Homer open in his hands and his pages 
show, by many a quotation done into full-mouthed Geiman that 
poctiy lent her aid to add to the other charms of his journey. 
At this stage of his book, as easily as at any other, one may, 
by reference to his sources, seek proof of Jiis industry in 
working up his matter^ His notes show abundant research: 
to such masters of the ringing change of words as Aeschylus 
and Ovid and Virgil; to Herodotus and Pliny are added 
Bdileau and Pope, Gibbon and Gervinus, Hamilton and Schubert, 
and many another name of men whose words can guide or 
support opinion. The thifd volume of Altes imd Neues con¬ 
cludes with an ,account of a most recompensing, if equally 
fatiguing, ride from Smyrna to a point on-the Bosphorus oppo¬ 
site '’Constantinople. With briefest inentioft of this we leave 
the book which introduced our author into that realm of 
literary laboui* of twhich he had dreamed, that no greater 
felicity lured the sons of men, than to dwell within its chequered 
shadea 

Between 1858 and 1880, Prince Friedrich published no book, 
bift some articles of which we are not able, in India, to verify 
the dates probably belong to the interval. These were con¬ 
tributions to the Kiel Journal and to* english periodicals and 
in addition, were several obituary notices, amongst which was 
One puWished in the Tttms in November 1876 and commemo¬ 
rating the life of Count von ^rokesch-Osten. In 1880-81, he 
publi‘’hcd the result of five years of worjt in the first volume 
of Kaiser Akbar. ^Before further notice of this book, it 
will of interest to /orm some estimate of the qualifica¬ 
tions which its author brought to the accomplishment of his 
self-sefccted thsk. These it 4 s easy to underrate, in face of his * 
self-depreciation in presence of scholars such as Blochmann 
and -Goldstucker, ^ell as before his own ideal of the per¬ 
fected product of systematic education. Of certain natural 
qualifications for literary tvoilf. Prince Friedrich had full measure: 
he was industrious and spared no pains; he was patient and 
had the humility which promotes caution and he had that 
capacity for enthusiasm which is, the vital spark of all work. 
His general culture was very considerable ; he was free of 
french and english literature as fully as of his own ; he could 
read Latin and Greek with pleasure; he had studied Shnskrit 
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under Goldstucker for several years—subject and teache?r In 
themselves a constellation of educative forces*-and he had in 
addition, the ductile mind of the travelled man. 

It is undeniable that the first requisite for a scholarly hand¬ 
ling of the material existing for a biography of Akbar is a 
knowledge ofi, Persian sufficient to the collation of the Akbar- 
namdh, the Tdtikh-i-Bad^oni and jthe Tabaqdt-i-Akbarf. Such 
critical skill the Prince never attained, and he tells us in 
his preface that he had to base his work upon translations. 
He, however, never proposed to himself to treat his subject in 
anything but such fashion as would make it acceptable to the 
ordinary readipg world and for this, his available material was 
ample. He was not without knowledge of Persian, even at 
the commencement of his work and in 1876, he spent a winter 
in Paris for the purpose of increasing his acquaintance with 
it. He was, nevertheless, even to the last, put to inconvenience 
by want of facility in comparing discrepant statements in 
his english sources. Of these his Vnain reliance wa*? upon Sir 
Plcniy Elliot atid Piofqssor Dowson's “ History of India as told 
by its own histon’.vns,” Another translation of the utmost 
value, was that in jnanuscript, of the Akb.iuiamah, by Lfcutc- 
nant Chalmers and in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
A mine of incalculable wealth to him was Blochmann’s* 
Ain-i-Akhai/, with its biographical notices and its extracts from 
the Tdiikh-i- 13 adaoni. The field for eurojiean rescaich was 
wide and the Prince spaicd neither time noi labour nor travel to 
reap from it. Of this, the mere consideration of the books to 
which he refers in the course of his volume, is evidence. 

Turning now to the work itself, we find that it opens with a 
general introductory section concerning India and the history 
of the Timurids, leading down to Akbar himself.,, The second 
sectioiu deals with Akbar from his birth till the time of his 
independence that is, to the end of the twelfth year of the 
reign and the close of the rebellion of the uzbak chiefs in 


* This book may be cited in support jpf the definition of genius; as an 
infinite capacity for taking pains and it is one of those whic,h all who have 
occasion to work from it, must icspect and adfuue. It suggests a fertile 
field for such litterateurs as have Pet sum wel] coinmand. Blochmann's 
biogiaphical outlines (taken for the most pait from the Maasir-ul-Umara) 
could certainly, in some cases, be filled v*p from family lecoids and Akbar‘s 
stage be peopled with figmes as life-like as those which move round 
Elizabeth. 

To one who, without any knowledge of Persian, has followed the Prince 
over his ground for the purpose ojf lendeiing his book into English, his 
difficulties seem at times to have been great and sometimes to liave arisen 
fioni causes which would be avoidable if the translations from the Persian 
bad been subjected to the scrutiny of a revisional committee. 
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faunpiir. It > conlaitis t of fptejkcfea^l deve¬ 

lopment of Akbar and of bk jorljeara Tfte third swction 
is headed, «Akbar extends hk kingdom aiid gonfirnfs his 
government.” This treats of his relations in battle and 
marriage with the Rijpiits of Gujrat and of the struggle ^ith 
the Afghins of Bengal. It has also two chapters of feigh 
value one on the Administration and on the downfall of tbp 
' 'ulamis, the last including a most interesting account of Akbar’s 
religious ideas and of the visits of the Goa Fathers to his 
court. The second volume takes up, in the fourth section, 
the rebellion in Bengal of the. chagatii chiefs; the revolt of 
Muhammad Hakim in Ki.bul and the affairs of Gujrfit, Kash¬ 
mir and AfghdnistSn. It gives also an account of the Raushdni 
Scotland concludes with details about Akbar's court and his 
domestic life. The filth section narrates the conquest of the 
Dakh'in and the lamentable story of Salim’s revolt and closes 
A’khar’s career. 

This first volume was finished with great difficulty and amid 
presentiments of death \frhich find uttcratice in its preface. 
Here, too, speaks the affection for his subject which had grown 
up in the Count in years of “intimate communion ” within “ four 
narrow walls,” and which must have sheyrpened regret at his 
inability to illustrate the remaining scenes of his hero’s career, ^ 
To his book*on sending it forth, he says: “ The wide world * 
“ is rough with crags and tempestuous with storms ; if it should 
** not fare with thee as we desire, bear thy destiny with patience 
“ and should any censure thee unmercifully, counsel them rather 
“%o bend their powers to excel thee; so will thy path although 
“not thornless yet lead thee to thy goal.” Within a few wp^s 
of the Count's death, in 1881, his mamuscript had been entrust¬ 
ed to Dr. Gustav von Buchwald for revision and edition. The 
•second* and^ completing volume appeared in 1885. As was 
perhaps inevitable, it bears the*marks of change in the direct- 
mind. One distinct alteration of plan is made by the 
substitution of voluminous quotation fdr the author’s more 
labo^ipus practice bf assimilating his material into an indepen¬ 
dent creation. Dr. von Buchwald’s method has advantages in face 
of the great difficulties whiclj accrue to the finisher of anothen-., 
roan’s work, but it makes some break of continuity in the book. 
One set of his quotations is however of interest, namely, that 
from Chalmers’ somevk^at inaccessible manuscript. 

Akbar’s life as set fbrtht by his german commentator, re¬ 
iterates the fact that he was a foreigner in India and that his 
rule was a military occupation. No drop of blood of any race 
within the Khaibar flowed in his veins and the armies by which 
be held his dominions were fof the most part the levies of 
men who had followed his father frpm beyond the frontier* 
VOL. LXXXV.J 9 . 
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of Hindiistdn. Like himself, these settled in the country 
and in the earlier days of the occupation, brought in their 
families. After the adhesion of the house of Ambar (Jaipdr) 
he had rdjpdt troops in his service but his main reliance was 
always on men of.ultra-himalayan birth or descent. 

It is so common to hear Akbar held up as a ruler of whom 
India may boatet, bccause^,he was her own, that an English¬ 
woman takes a peculiar pleasure in repeating the fact of his 
alien birth. Not indeed because it is agreeable to go out of the 
way to tell again the less grateful facts of history, but because 
seeing this error, she has tlie hope that some hundreds Of 
years hence, some of the men of her own blood whom only the 
brief tenure of their office has, she believes, thwarted from makii^ 
a reputation as great and as well-deserve^d as Akbai's, may be so 
blended into India’s story, that they, too, shall be claimecl as 
rulers of whom the whole land may boast, notwithstanding that 
they are as alien in blood as was the mighty Emperor who*se 
sway they now inherit. 

By perusal of Kaiser Akbar an did fact concerning Bengal, 
and one which is‘not willvjut eloquence to every laudator temporh 
acti, gains new promirvence,—that its people have had scant part 
In its history, that i« the tale of its rulers and their wais ‘and 
• their glory. It was not from Bengalis that Akbar took 
Bengal, but from the afghan rulers who b?i!U hclS it for their 
own profit for more than four'hundred years. No name of 
any Bengali comes for mention in the Count’s book as that 
of a Hindii who rose to power. The Hindus of great name 
whose services reflected glory on Akbar, were all distinguishdd 
as soldiers, before they were known for any other merit. To- 
dar Mall, a khetri of Laharpdr, in Audh, was a general before 
he was a Diwdn and the otlicr renowned Hindus of the reign 
were almost without exception hard fighting Rajppts. -Bengal* 
in those, days had no voice; Its people were there, peaceful 
yielders of revenue so, too, was the treasure chest, and then,,, 
as it had been for many a by-gone century, the history of the 
province was a record of the struggles for thfe kfey, , ^ 

Of Akbar’s talent as a controller of men, and of his surpas- 
'"Sing interest as a man of active and unusual type of mind, we 
learn much that is unfamiliar from the Count vonr Noer book. 
His representation, moreover, pi esses it horfie .that, spite of. his 
intellectual proclivities and desire to deal justice, Akbar was 
not the ruler of a summer's day bife a man of strenuous 
action and withal a strong and stout annexationist before 
whose sun the modest star of Lord Dalhousie pales. He believed, 
probably without any obtrusion of a doubt as to his course, that 
the extension and consolidatio'n of territory was a thing worth 
"* fighting for; he believed in supremacy as in itself, a desirable 
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object and, having men and money, he went to work and took 
tract after tract without scruple. His position, being as he was 
the builder of an empire, is com|)rehensible, and it is indisput¬ 
able that his fame as a ruler is in no small degree due to 
the circumstance that, having men of diverse nationalities to 
manage, he compassed the task; a success which could not 
have been his, if he had not been given to conquest. He was 
not like Victoria, born heir to this briarean labour, but he brought 
it on himself by being what he was or nothing—a thorough 
and self-seeking annexationist. 

In him there was fully developed, moreover, another form of 
imperial annexation,—that which absorbs enoimous sums of 
ftioney for the sovereign’s personal use, Perltaps in no way is 
the»progress of ideas about the claims of the holder of a kingly 
office on his people more marked, than by a consideration of the 
respective consumption of revenue on personal objects, under 
the Emperor of Ilindijstan of the i6th century and the Empress 
of the 19th. Akbar an^iually took from the seiviceof the 
people, vast sums of money for the maintenaneg of his own and 
his sons’ establishments These cstabli.slimcnts were not like 
the jTiodest households of our Viceroys or'even of the Queen- 
Empress herself but contained regiments oPservants and armies 
of elephants, horses,.&c,, &c AkLir’s seraglio alone numbeied * 
3000 women, each of whom, had a fixed salajy and definite 
perquisites. One needs no figures to assure one that the com¬ 
missariat obligations only, of these domestic hordes would now 
pjfove, what Abiil Fazl says the ordciing of a harem was, a ques¬ 
tion vexatious for even a great statesman.” * On the other 
hand, it is one of the remarkably* features of the present 
occupation of India, that its Empress takes no single 
rupee from it foi the maintenance of her Slate. 

In at least one particular, Vie reigns of India’s most potent 
rulers are alike. Akbar, as does Victoria, adininistciccPhis em- 
•pire by means of foreign officials and like her, held it by a 
foreign army. officials of cis-him^tayan birth who 

were distinguished for other than maitial talent, were singularly 
few. Todar.Mall, Bir Bal, and though impntipnssu 
D 4 s completing their list. Ift one particular the administration'^ 
of Akbar \\fas distigctly inferior to that of Victoria; it was 
tainted by the corrtiptidn which makes an office lucrative bc)*ond 
the range of its nominal^alary, Akbar’s lieutenants ruled like 
kings in state and luxury anfi for the greater part of his reign, ' 
as was natural when the strong arm yielded the one essential 
service he required from his chiefs, their doings were practically 
anchecked, Todar Mall at length, attempted some restraint, 
but he does not come into prominence as even a soldier till 
the 18th year of Akbar's reign and although emplyed for a short * 
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time in revenue matter in that year and in the 19th, he did not 
* as Dlwan institute his memorable financial reforms till the 27th. 
Meantime the pagoda tree fiourished and bore fruit 
Undoubtedly Alcbar’s greatest power of attraction for us lies 
in his many-sidedness. He was an all-round man and the 
pages which concern him offer at every turn fresh matter for 
interested perusal. Everything was food for his activities, and 
his career was an unbroken development of character. In 
youth, he was a dashing and impetuous soldier and together with 
physical vigour, had a capacity for intellectual occupation which 
time fostered to be the assuagement of his failing strength. 
The Count delights to dwell upon that side of the Empe¬ 
ror’s character which prompted just dealing and no less, on thatf* 
which was its complement, his intellectual interest in varieties 
of custom and creed. Probably the very tolerance for which 
he is renowed, was less the outcome of conquered prejudice 
than of this openness of mind to novelty. Tolerant he was, but 
by no means so much so as is the british Rdj, which sits apart 
from all the burning topics in which Akbar delighted. He 
rejoiced in polemical discussion and there is in his career no¬ 
thing more interesting than his Thursday convocations of pro¬ 
fessors of all the creeds, in the Tbadit Kh 4 nah, at Fathpiir 
•Sikrf His tolerance was, it must be admitted, more at the 
service of the latitudinarians than of the* orthodox of the 
muhammadan faith who were regarded with less favour than 
weie even orthodox Hindiis. This was natural, for the Empe¬ 
ror’s mind was seeking material for the institution of his own 
creed, the Din-i-ilahf and he could get stimulus better from'* 
opinion in ferment than from rigid and definite creeds. Of all 
the many interesting passages of our author’s work, none ex¬ 
ceeds in attraction that which tells of the missions of the Jesuit 
Fathers from Goa to the Court of Akbar and the ,liking and 
respect which the doubting Empefor conceived for Father Aqua- 
viva, , 

In concluding this notice of Kaiser Akbar it should be said 
that the book has two points of special ,valfie it is the first 
life of Akbar published apart from such as are incorporated in 
■“general histories and it gathers together great stove of infor¬ 
mation from books which arc somewhat difficult of access.* 

It now remains only to speak of the tiiftrd.and last of the 
works of which the names head this article and on which its 
biographical portio’n is based. Strktly ft is not the production 
of the Count von Nocr for it was edited and in part written 
- ^ ,... , .- - - - - ■ ^.- - 

* Kaiier Akbar has been translated into French by M. G, Bonet de 
^duiy and an englisb translation will shortly appear. 
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by others. It consists of sketches of various periods of his 
life from his own hand, extracts from his diary, and numerous 
letters from him to friends and relatives. To these have 
been added passages by other hands, as supplement to ine¬ 
vitable lacuna. The book is edited by the lady to whom he 
dedicated the greatest effort of hiS life. On the opening page 
of Kaiser Akbat stands inscribed “ With grateful affection, I 
dedicate this work to Carmen, Countess of Noer, my beloved 
wife and comrade." The volunie of extracts {Nachlass) which 
does so much to show in their subject the bloom of the qualities 
^ which are the obligation of nobility, bears the dedication, 
Consecrated, with grateful affection, to the memory of a 
ndble man by Carmen* Countess of Noer.” All can take the hint 
given by these epitomes of ruptured happiness, and need not 
•be told that the volume under our notice is a labour of love. 
Its contents would awaken interest, even if the Count had left 
no other written word, because they delineate a man of sterling 
excellence and most winning character. They tell a tale of 
suffering and deprivation and so, too,’of a just and upright spirit 
wliora losses and loneliness did not souf but made tolerant and 
grateful for affection. Brave and gentle,* he veiled courageous 
independenee undpr a courteous and modest manner ; he lived 
laborious days in pursuit of, an idea and he bore a dole of pain 
with a patience, pluck and elasticity which command hearty 
admiration. All this and much more can be read in the Remams, 
t which has the additional merit of simplicity and straightforward 
reliance on the penetrative power of an estimable and attractive 
character, ^ 

Annette S. Beveridge. 



Art. VI.--SOME INDIAN DEMONS, AND SOME 
OTHERS MET..WITH BY THE WAY. 

S OME bid and old-fashioned English families—perhaps by 
way of accentuating their claims on antiquity—are careful 
to keep a ghost somewhere ^about the ancestral premises. 
Lineal descendants of forgotten Irish kings make it a point 
to cherish and keep alive somewhat more than the memory of 
their especial dj/hastic banshee. In Scotland, seoond-sighted 
Scotland, equivalent survivals abound. ' One of them is tol'er- 
ably well known as “ the mystery of Glami.s,” a riddle, the true 
amjwer to which it is said, is never known to more than three 
living men : To wit, the Laird himself, his heir, and the factor 
to the estate. The guess at it which* meets with most popular 
favour surmises that the Lady Glamis, who was burnt as a witch 
on the Castle Hill, Edinburgh, in 1537, had commerce with 
Satan, and that the offspring of that amour is living stillj a 
demon chained up at Glamis Castle in a dungeon. 

• As a matter of tradition, Aithur, the jL-aureale’s “blame¬ 
less king,” is more worshipfully regarded by English folk of 
the west country-side than St. George of Cappadocia, England’s 
titular Saint. And yet Arthur was demon-affiliated, so to 
speak, through his relationship to Morgan le Fay, if to iioi 
others. Merlin, his mentor, his mundane providence, was dis¬ 
tinctly demon born, a being whose birth, in the old legendary 
lore, is traced to a Satanic conspiracy (happily rendered of no 
effect) to counteract the salutary results of Christian redemp¬ 
tion. I * 

The belief of inhabitants of the British Isles in stories of the 
sort we have been referting to, is however held shamefacedly 
for the most part. Certainly now-a-days, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
and Scotchmen, desirous of laying any claim at all to education, 
jeel themselves in duty bound to pooh-pooh demons, ghgsts, 
"witches, and all of that ilk. 

In the dreamy orient it is altogether different. The oriental 
who dared proclaim disbelief in an unsien world, would be 
deemed by his fiicnds and the oripntaV world at large, a very 
foolish fellow; or else a man condemned by fate, whether for 
his own sins or the sins of his forefathers, to a very parlous 
state of mental and moral blindness It is not uncommon in 
the Mofussil India of to-day for witches, when they have a grudge 
jjgamst any one, to prepare a puppet likeness of this person, 
and with due formula of cursing and incantation, to stick nails 
or pins into it until the person incanted on dies, probably by 
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virtue of means more criminal, more utilitarianly poisonous, than 
witchcraft ever could be. They behave to the full as witches 
used to behave in Europe some three hundred years ago, when 
King James the 6th of Scotland and 1st of England put forth 
his “ Demonologle,” being moved thereto by conscience **to 
resolve the doubting hearts of many, both that such assaults 
of Satan are most certainly practised, and that the instruments 
deserve most severely to be punished." They behave much as 
they did, we take it, when Sir Thomas Browne, author also of 
a Trmtise on Vulgar Errors, be it remembered, published his 
Reltgio Medici; and wrote in it "for my part I have ever be- 
liev^, and do now know, that there are witches. They that 
doubt of them do not*only deny them, but spirits, and are 
obliquely and upon consequence, a sort not of infidels but 
atheists." Addison, Blackstone, "the judicious Hooker," Dr. 
Johnson, John Wesley, were all English worthies who believed 
in witchcraft. Addison w»ote:—• " When I hear the relations 
that are made from all parts of the world ; not only from Norway 
and Lapland, the East and West Indfes, but from every parti¬ 
cular nation in Europe, I cannot forbear thinking there is such 
an intercourse and commerce with evil spirits as that which we 
express by the name of witchcraft." Wesley wrote:—The 
sceptics well know, whether Christians know it or not, that the 
giving up witchcraft is in effect giving up the Bible." 

The educated Hindustani of 1887 believes in demons and 
\wtchcraft just as devoutly as did King James, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and John Wesley : and he is not at all ashamed of his 
belief. He knows well enough that^ demons no longer live in 
our midst, on this side of India, in the magnificence of a state of 
life, the memory of which is fos.si]ized in such ruins as are to be 
found at Trfbeni. He is awar^ that they are not now in posses- 
,^sion of such temporal power as the remains of dembn lorts 
‘scattered all over Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa are remembrancers 
of. He knows, *oof that on the other side of India, they do not, 
in these latter days, ’build such architectural glories as at 
Matlmra, almost persuaded Mahmud of Gazni to abrogate the ^ 
fury of hl^iconoclasm. He is aware, too, that foi less superior * 
persons all over Indki, they have provided handsome legacy of 
traditions as to lh*e da^s of their authority—traditions that have 
found foundation in tht^foiyore of the people, as well as in the 
remains of Jinn cities that were, once upon a time, like King ' 
Arthur’s Camclot 

" built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefoie built for ever,” 


* Spectator, 117 . 
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All ovei* * India, they hw fallen 'iofiiewliat from an 

crewhile high estate, 'even as the Brahmins have, demons are 
still powers. Bengalis *not only believe that Bengal was once 
npoft a time partially inhabitted by a rate of Asnrs, and wholly 
dependent ujson ’them for mundane governmentf; but also 
that they themselves are It this present thiiw living in the midst 
of a demon population. Granted that, at this present time, 
Aaurs hold no reins of government; do not raiise armies, or 
coin money at their mints, or collect land revenue; yet, not^ 
withstanding their retirement from overt connection wi^ public 
business, and in spite of the cloaks of invisibility they see fit Jo 
assume in the ‘day time, Bengali men and women Imow quite 
well that demons are round about them always and fe<wy- 
whcrc ; that earth and air and fire and water are full of 
the unseen supernatural as well as the easily descried natural¬ 
ness. They know how English soldiers are diabolically pos¬ 
sessed and protected. They are well assured that, without 
demon aid, Mr. Bradford Leslie would never^ have been able 
to span the Hughli ^itH a bridge. In the day time they can 
always discern spiritual presences in tlieir mind’s eyes : in the 
night time, with tfieir bodily eyes too, very often. A demon 
European loafer, minus a head, haunts t;he neighbourhood of 
the Sealdah Railway Station and the adjoining burial ground, 
and compels night overtaken wayfarers that way, to buy 
Belitee daru ” for him, for which he pays in advance. Not 
long ago a cooly he impressed for this service tried to chedit 
him out of his change; and the demon loafer promptly 
wrung his neck, and kill(jd him. Not long ago, amongst the 
news items from different parts of the country retailed in the 


* Sir Lepel Griffin, in his book, The Rajas of the PunjaJ^f writes 
of the mountain range Goghar ka Dhar, in the Mandi State:—“ Tjfiis. 
range has a reputation Similar to that of the Brocken in the Hartz 
mountains on Walputgis Night. On the 3 rd Sfeptamber, the demons, 
witches, and magicians from the most distant parts of India, assemble 
here and hold their revels, during which time it is dangerous for men 
to cross the mountain. The spirits ofithe Kulu range &re also 'said to 
wage war with those inhabiting the Goghar, and after violent storm 
the peasants will show travellers the stones which have been buried 
frbm range to range.^* t ’ 

Sidh Sen, chief of Mandi, who was a hundred years old when 
he died in 1779 , was a mighty wizard. Si* Lepel Griffin writes ; “he had a 
little book, which like that of Michael Scott, contained charms and 
spells which demons were compelled to obey : when he placed it in 
his mouth, he was instantly transported whither he wished through the air.’* 
f Tradition has it that one Sambar Asur, King of the Huglih, Bardwan, 
lessor, and Nadiya districts Was, in the neighbourhood of Kishnaghur, 
^iain by Pradyumna, the son of Krishna; and thereafter buried in an 
tmntense.pit; by way of raw material for the generation of local earth¬ 
quakes H would appear. 
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<5olamii8 of the Calcutta daily pape*^i I chanced pn a paragraph 
getting forth how sundry Sunderbund folk, detected carrying 

an illicit distillery, pleaded in excuse that the liquor they 
hadxbeen caught manufacturing was intended solely for the 
consumption of local demons, who preferred drams with a 
parochial flavour to excised importations from foreign parts, 
j Only a day or two I overheard a little Anglo-Indian boy, 
fresh from his evening tele of prayer at his mother’s knee- 
enquiring of his ayah as he was being put to bed ; “ 
kya khata haiy Ayah ? Khoda, admi ko khata hai ? " 

Now I liave not the slightest reason to suppose, that, in the 
‘course of her religious instructions to this little boy, his mother 
e^er, at any time, had\he slightest notion of putting into his 
mind conception of an anthropophagous demon deity. But 
there it was. I have heard another child* a “ spoilt ” child, 
suggest that under given circumstances he would get mamma 
to put God in the corner ; and I have heard him make the 
same suggestion to a bearer threatening him with the visita¬ 
tions of a buu Following a similar frain of thought the 
untutored savage beats his fetisch on oc^casion. It seems to 
me, by the way, that the lessons a good many English children, 
get taught ahout Gpd are too often so worded and so inculcat¬ 
ed, that the child’s conception of the deity whose worship 
is enjoined, becomes, in effect, conception of what most moderns 
mean when they speak of a demon. ’ 

t It is plain enough that, in the childhood of the world, amongst 
the teachers of infantile mankind, the distinction between gods 
and demons was very indefinite, very elastic. Archreologists 
differ to this day as to who were gods and who demons in 
that old world cradle of supernaturalism, of which the land 
of Egypt centre. One rfinds the names Deva ^nd Asur 
interchangeable in some of the Vedas. The Asurs of the 
Indian story of creation took part in the archaic ocean churn¬ 
ing, and helpccbto<bring forth the water of life. They 

must have been—it hhs been suggested—the special authors of 
such pleasant irrelevancies to the churning, as the moon with glad 
countenance, the goddesses of good luck and wine, and the 
tree of plenty. ^ • 

in the legendary %^ars between Devas and Asurs, the Devas 
did not always get thejbest, of the fighting : indeed, the practi¬ 
cal upshot of the fighting seems to have been the discomfi¬ 
ture of Indra, and the Devas recognizing his authority, en¬ 
rolled under his banner,—and their consequent emigration from 
contested Central Asian tablelands to India. 

In the Zend legend, victory seems to be pretty equalf^* 
balanced between gods and demons. In Hellenic tradition one 
finds Ge, the mother of the Titans, priding herself on being 
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better born than Zeus, and her quasi demon children pitting 
themselves in 6ght against Olympian Gods: pitting themselves 
in vain as it happened eventually; but Olympus had to put 
forth all its energies to repel them : Gods and Titans contended 
on quite equal terms, 

Nile slime has been a Tecund generator of demon spawn. 
Satan and Ahiiman in time developed many points of likeness ; 
but I take it that Satan is a conception essentially Jewish 
and it is from Hebrew tradition,f (Persian tradition infiltrated,) 
that Knglisii Protestantism detives most of its ideas about 
Satan and his dembn hierarchy: ideas far more respectfuj 
towards them than those that obtained in more Catholic times, 
Dunstan tweaked the devil’s nose with a*pair of red hot pinchrs. 
Luther was not inclined to do him homage ; but latter day protes* 
tantism is. Besides, it is such a comfort to some people to be abbs 
to attribute their misdeeds to an occult authority beyond reach 
of human power of resistance. • 

Occult pbiloso^>hies dealing with, and more orjess dependent 
upon demons and faiqiliaV spirits, crop up every now and again 
in 19th century times, pretty much as they did when the world 
was younger, and Plutarch suggested to scoffers at the bad 
versos delivered as oracles, that the God, jdid not make the 
verses, but only communicated the moving impulse that led to 
their manufacture. Mr. Martin Tapper’s rendering of his 
oracles, is possibly a modern instance of similar failure in the 
adaptation of manufacturing talent to raw material; Madame 
Blavatsky’b another. A couple of centuries ago such a hetero¬ 
dox enthusiast would hiwe been burnt probably, by way of 
sacerdotal protest against demonism. Faggot-and-stake fashions 
have gone out of fashion in our times, and instead of burning, 
priestesses of the occult, or drowning them by wa;Jl of finding 
out, whether they are or are not too friendly with the Devil for 
orthcwlox toleration, *enlighteiied people laugh their preten¬ 
sions to scorn, and flock to their seances. I !• is noteworthy that. 
Madame Blavatsky’s system of theosdphy, and its grbhnd- 
•work of familiar spirits, is being taken to very kindly by ypung 
India. Our educated Baboos are sceptically incline^ about the 
old gods, and the old religions ; but incline to believe still 
in demons, ghosts, and magic. • 

Under older orderings of affairj spiritual than now usually 
obtain, demons, wlien not actively in opposition, were often 

• Voltaire, by the way, held it a certaintv that the cohabitation of 
witches with goats, the devils presidency at their sabbaths as a he goat, 
and their manner of doing homag'e to him in that form by kissing la 
, all the cetemonial observed at these orgia—came from the Jews, 

havm*.? ;ie|n learnt by them from the Egypttans. 

t And MiUon. 
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made useful to old world divinities, as chorus to their trans* 
cendentalism, supports to the maintenance of their dignity, 
washers sometimes, so to speak, of their dirty linen, i%ho could, 
if needful, be held answerable for the fact that there was dirty 
linen to wash. Their office it was to minister *to the greater 
glory and convenience of High Gods, to act as intermediary 
agents between those gods and men, to be primitive Mercuries 
of various sorts. Even Mahomet, much as he insisted on the 
oneness and all sufficiency of Allah, did not care to dispense 
with such a hierarchy. 

^Naturally, such intermediaries were not all vested with 
possession of equal rank, power and natural ability. In course 
of tfme some developed into gods, and some have fallen. One 
may see a somewhat similar process of evolution and selection 
at • work in the India of to-day. In the last Census Report for 
Bengal, for instance, Mr. Bourdiilon points out that room is 
being made in the Hindu»Vantheon for reception thereunto of 
demons who had till lately been accustomed only to the 
tutelage and worship of rude aboriginal, tribes, whilst at the 
same time manufacture, or an adaptation to altered circumstan¬ 
ces of other demons, goes on in suitable ratio. Brahmanism may 
not be a proselytizing^,creed in the sense in which Western 
world folk use the word proselytizing: but it is not unrecep- 
tive, when sufficient inducements make bids for its patronage. 

Like most of the religious systems that wdre founded in 
ancient times, and found favour with the ancients, it is funda¬ 
mentally aristocratic in constitution, and provides accordingly 
one creed for well-born, well-to-do f)cople, another for the 
plebeian and poor. As a class the Brahmns believe in 
demonism. Many of them are fain to make a living out of 
exorcism. • • ^ 

Some Brahmans, and others who do not personally believe any 
‘ Ihdre than the exorcists do in demonism* find it probably as 
useful an aid to pov^er over the laity, as did some Bishops of 
the jfrlmitive Christian* Church, when that Church had out¬ 
grown .the communist tending gospel that at first recommended 
it to the poqr and people of low estate, and had begun to 
affect aristocratic prttensions and distinctions. Commentators 
on e‘arly Church history have filled many big folios with 
disquisitions on demons an^ their origin, nature, develop¬ 
ments, appointed work amongst men and women, and seem 
to have been almost as much concerned with demonology 
as with the accurate classification of heresies. St. Augustine 
aponsidered he had indubitable proof that the sylvaus and 
fauns, and all sorts of “ fncubi,” were fond of, and resorted 
to, carnal intercourse with women ; and his writings Jbelped 
much to lead Churchmeu, centuries after his time, to orthodox 
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^lesiastfcal judgment tend practise with regsm^J ID “ possessed ’’ 
people, witches, &c. The witch of pagao times had great 
powers r^tebut they were powers quite unconnected with religion ; 
were never held to b© a defiance of religion. Mental derange¬ 
ment, too, a'^man*s bodily possession by some demon, that 
is to say in effect, was never in those ancient times matter for 
opprobrium till Christianity and Churchmen stigmatized it as 
a degradation. Apropos^ in the early part of the iith century, 
long years after the Church had outgrown primitiveness, an 
unfortunate grammarian, one Bilgard of Ravenna, was con¬ 
demned to death, because he was haunted by evil spirits, who 
assumed the shape, now of Horace, now of Virgil, anon of 
Catullus, or some other pagan writer, and who managed to 
persuade poor Bilgard that their writings are not necessarily 
heretical. An incident suggestive of a melancholy corollary 
to Horace's hackneyed-—“ Non omnis moriar,” &c. Was it to 
turn demon at last, that the genial old-world Herrick avoided 
the ordinary lot of moijtals ? 

It was not till 1484 that Innocent the Eighth’s Bull against 
the Occult Worlfi was promulgated, and quickly followed by 
the famous Malleus maleficatum —a digest of demonological 
law, a compendium of instructions for ♦every day procedure 
therein ; and the corner stone of many horrible persecutions. 

Oriental diabolism, and fear of diabolism, has never taken 
such cruel shape as, under the sanctions of the Church, it took ^ 
in the West. The demons allotted to popul^ us© in Irdia * 
differ altogether from their European kith and kin. Notably, 
they are not as a rule, vindictively disposed towards mankind. 
Usually, at any rate, few are vindictive, though they are often 
boisterously and unkindly mischievous. It is to the„ Goddess 
Kali apd not to demons that human sacrifices are offered in 
Bengal; it was to propitiate the Earth Goddess, not any demon, 
that Merias were "offered up in Southern India. Even the 
man-eating-tiger fulfils his bloody misuiou in the way i:ic 
does, only because no other way is open to him of rdihindiiig 
relations and erewhile fellow villagers of duties they have left 
unf^ulfilled. Let the vexed ghosts of men who havf been untime¬ 
ly killed by tigers, be appeased with such propitiatory sacrifices 
and offerings as are their due. 1 hereafter the desire for 
revenge on an undutiful society that induces them to help the 
tiger, to guide bis sacrificial footsteps, will be no longer existent. 

Again, the Ghost Snake (Bhiit Sarapa), to be heard of in 
parts of Behar, is not malicious on its own behalf, But if 
anyone is unlucky enough to provoke the utmost ire of a powe|- 
ftti witch woman, she may entrust to the BhiU Bampa execu¬ 
tion of a death warrant j and by virtue of that authority, it 
will appear in a dream to the condemned person, and bite 
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hinfi or her, and convey its incorporeal presence away to some 
other dream-world. People bitten by this ghostly nightmare* 
make up their minds that they must needs die twenty-four 
hours after the supposed biting; and having so determined, 
they do die, It is surely conceivable that, with very ^Ignorant, 
simple-minded folk, faith may be a very real motive power# 
The difficulty lies not in the moving of mounihins, but in a 
man’s ability to believe that he can. Faith sometimes is Fate* 
The hhM-smipa is as passive an instrument in the hands of 
such a fate as the man who believes he has been bitten by 
it; neither, necessarily or presumably malicious on its own 
account. Putting on one side the man-eating-tiger, the bkuU 
sampa, and two or three more Indian demons whose dealings with 
mankind are ’ambiguous^ the rest of the family are no more 
disposed to behave cruelly to the men and women they live 
amongst, than those men and women are disposed to regard 
them with absolute disfavour, Although, however, Indian de¬ 
mons, considered in the aggregate, are not consistently 
malicious like the demons of Europe, it is yet true enough that 
they are all of .them jealous demons,, and that some of them 
do, on occasion, show great vindictiveness, €ind are apt to be 
peevish and unreasonable at times. They areJndian * demons, 
in short, and dealings with them often call for the exercise 
of diplomatic taTcnts. • .These are the very talents Indians excel 
and delight in. Even, however,-ns amongst men and women, pro¬ 
longed tickling, or injudicious tickling, sometimes mduces tears 
and uncomfortability and ill-temper, so it may happen amongst 
demons. Indian ghosts are not always, not on the whole, quite 
s> good-tempt red as Indian demons. Still, prithee, consider the 
Ckuratts long suffering loving kindness? and call to mind how 
dangerous it is in the Western woild for a man to have any 
thing; whatsoever to do with feminine spirits, even though he 
may do thenTa kindness. Piou# Parson Rudall, of Launceston 
Cornwall, who with the help of pr^er, a pentacle and 
a crutch of rowan at the intersection of its five angles, laid 
the Bqthathen ghoi^t and delivered that unquiet spirit from 
troubfe* fell a victim soon afterwards to the plague. Le Sieur 
Nann, in the .Breton story, |neets the KOrrigan in the forest, 
and loves heu—and death is the penalty. Similarly the Kanekas 

' " i --- -- -■■■ " . . I , 

* Chinese demons follhw a coffin to the burial ground, as must also the 
spirit of the defunct, and ifethe demons bear it a grudge, they with pinch- 
ings, pin prickings, manifold spiteful tricks, make things very uncomfort* 
able for it By way of diverting their energies into another channel^ the 
Heathen Chinee mourner drops sham bank-notes on the road, and the 
local demons fall into the trap with an ingenuous simplicity quite charming 
to think of, and find employment for their mischievous fingers in picking 
up the wind-biown-about scraps of worthless paper. 
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of new Caledonia tell a tale of one of their fellows who met fn 
the woods an amiable dryad, and mistook her for his Earth-world’s 
sweetheart, and found her caresses deadly. Nowhere in the West¬ 
ern world do the ghosts of women who have been made victims 
to a man*§ cruelty, perfidy, lust, incline to forget and forgive. 
They are not, kindly disposed towards other men—men who 
have done them no wrong—but unkindl)?'; and they delight in 
revenging themselves on mankind at large. Not thus does the 
churail behave. Having suffered at the hands of a man, in¬ 
asmuch as she died in child-bcd, she sets her ghostly affec¬ 
tions on the first mortal man coming within range of her 
spiritual accessibilities ; every night favours him with her com¬ 
pany ; loads him with costly presents and tokens of kindly 
regard. She makes but one condition with him ; puts but one 
chance of limit to her loving kindness He must tell nobody 
the secret of their love. If he does, whatever implied contract 
there may have been between them, is therewithal rendered 
null and void; the costly presents dissolve into air and 
emptiness ; the vain, babbling fool is left to bemoan his folly. 
But that is all that happens. There is no dyiifg in three days, 
or wasting away in three months, as would have happened if 
the cfiuratl had befen a Western world bred ghost. The worst 
thing that can be laid to her charge is, that she.is instrumental 
to the conveyance of a moral. Dimly, 6nc may discern how, 
in another state of existence, a lesson they were unable to 
learn while yet in the flesh may be taught to the ghosts of 
women ; how by virtue of occult spiritual influences broug|it 
to bear on tender personal relations, keeping a secret may 
come to be recognized by them as an obligation under certain 
circumstances. 

It has been well said— 

“’Tis love, ’tis Ipve, ’tis love 
*• That makes the world go lound-** 

Wh)' not in the spirit-world as well as in ours ? Old church" 
histories abound in instances of, and acetuniings for, demon 
amours. So do mediaeval romances. Towards the end tf( th<s 
i^h century, in the year 1580, to be precise, there.was publish¬ 
ed in Paris a book entitled La D^fnonomanie des Sotders. Its 
author, Jean Bodin, was an eminent Frenchjawyer, a man reput¬ 
ed wise, not only in his own time buf also in ours; for his 
political treatise De la Republique Jias been praised by Hailam 
and by Dugald Stewart for philosophical ability and acuteness. 
And M. Bc^in abundantly testifies to the frequency, piquancy, 
and ardour of demon loves for mortal maidens. As an instance 
of charity on the part of an Indian demon, sexual love un¬ 
adulterated, take Moung-Oo who dispenses physic on credit 
to the ,Burmans he lives amongst, and who, having fulfilled 
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his ministrations to a quite impecunious patient, will be content, 
in the way of fees, to accept from him a promise to pay so 
many pigs, or so many fowls, in six months’ time, or a year’s 
time, as luck may serve. Buddhist priests in Burmah find no 
difficulty in persuading the people to do without goda But we 
doubt much whether they would be able to persuade the people 
to do without demons ; supposing th^^t they had Ihe least desire 
or notion of trying to. They have not. In every respectable 
Burman’s house there is an altar to the tutelary demon thereof, 
who may be cither male or female as to sex, and who is ordi¬ 
narily as inoffensive as it is invisible. To that tutelary demon, 
independently of other subsidies, the “ first-fruits ’ of any food 
oaten, any grog consumed in the house, must, be offered up. 
Once in a ^^ay, when Jhalf a dozen guests tumble in to dine 
at liis board, unbidden and unexpected, a Burman host, in 
the hurry of his hospitable intents absorbed, may set before 
them food and liquor, and forget the customary offering. Then 
the house demon, jealous and angry, will enter into and “ possess ’* 
the body of one of these* guests enjoying a fca.st of which it 
has not been asked to partake, will cause the possessed person 
to be rude, and to make use of abusive language to the other 
guegts, to sing such extremely improper songs that even Bur¬ 
mese ears are shocked, to make the house of the feast-giver a 
nuisance genefally to*himself and to the neighbourhood. Much 
effusion of contrition and coaxing is needful to induce the 
offended house patron to leave the body of the pos.sessed per¬ 
son, and to resume his or her ordinary function as friend of the 
fgRmiiy, and guardian in ordinary of its interests. But a family 
quarrel of this sort is of very rare occurrence. As a rule 
Burmans are not unmindful of the j)rivilcgcs of their home 
demons; and the home demons for their part, do not nurse 
•loag.|h€ir j^jst wrath over a breach of privilege. In disposition 
they are, Burrnan-like, good natured. Buddhist affiliate{>demons 
.usually are. Long years ago, when Brah^adatta was king in 
Benares, one of his queens bore to him a son, Mahimsa hightj 
to w^pm it was 5 ppt>intpd, when time should be older, to sojourn 
in this world awhile as Gaudama Bhuddha. As the manner 
used to be -with Indian p«inces in good old Aryan times, 
he was obliged, when grown up, to go into exile. A brother 
and. a half brother %qpompanied him; and one day, as the 
three wandered in a fprest, they chanced upon a pond, with 
water from which Mallimsa thought he would like to quench 
his thirst. So he lay down under a tree, and told his half^ 
brother to bring him some. After waiting an hour or twp for 
his return, the other brother was despatched to see what delay¬ 
ed him: but neither did he return. Then Mahimsa, exalted 
prince, and privileged elder brother though he was, began 
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to perceive that some holding In abeyance of dignities and 
ceremonial, some exertion on his own part, had become neces¬ 
sary, if he wanted his thirst appeased; and he, too, ^ent 
down to the pond. When he got there, the demoh to whom 
it belonged, interrogated him as to the nature of true divi¬ 
nity, premising that he was in the habit of eating people 
who were unable to expound this riddle to his satisfaction. 
When Mahimsa had, in a manner with which we are not 
presently concerned, concluded his exposition, the demon 
disgorged his brothers and remarked : “Not only dost thou 
know what true divinity is, O wise one, but thou hast even 
acted in keeping with it.” Truly, a rare combination of good 
gifts. There may well have been, at the time when this adven¬ 
ture happened, demons quite as kindjy in disposition as was 
this enchanted pond riddle-monger. But it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive of a demon able to preach a pithier sermon in few 
words. 

“ Not profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for edification, fbr 
building up or elevating in any shape.” So, years ago, Mr. 
Carlyle wrote of the Waverley Novels. Can it be perchance 
because of some profitableness abiding in them, that demon 
methods of preaching and teaching are so decried by goody- 
gopdy folk, with whom the Waverley Novels continue to be 
authoritative ? A liberal-minded Scotch minister did once in¬ 
vite his congregation to join v^ith him in prayer for “ the 
puir dell.” But he was a most exceptional worthy. Usually, 
missionaries, in partibus infid$lium, arc very bitter indeed in 
speech against the devil, and all his works and belongings, 
demons included ; and it is edifying to take note of what 
a wide range of works 'they manage to connect him with. 
Bspccially when they come to India, and there encounter 
urbane demon foes whose tactics they have not beqp prepared 
to comprehend, and whose beha\fiour amongst men and women 
cannot always be made to fit in with the teachings of Clap- 
ham, or Watson*s “ Institutes of Theology* or the Regent’s 
Park College, They fail to see that jthe aiSestablishm<ynit of 
demons in India can no more be effected by means of educa¬ 
tional exorcisms thence derived, than it can be by Act of Par¬ 
liament. They are more successful in their •endeavours 
amongst aboriginal tribes than with §tfy .other natives of 
India. But, even so, demons continue to dominate such ideas 
about religion as aboriginal Indiatf tribfts are able to assimilate. 
Take Santhal villagers by way of instance. Whether over 
and above their professions of Christianity, or independently 
of Christianity, they believe in one supreme god, a deity 
called Cfiandabunga. Amongst them, it is customary, once 
ip three or once in five years, as the may be, to offer 
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A goat in $a€rificA to it^ owner palling .upon Chanda- 
jjunga's name whilst in act to cut the throat of the victira-A- 
which he then proceeds to cook» and eat. The drya(|s 
Jahirira, Monikoh, Marunghuru, and Gosaiera are, as a matter 
of fact, more frequently and reverently honoured. But fullest 
Santhal meed of honour, of worship, is paid to the demon 
Manjhiharam; often called familiarly and fondly Boodha 
Manjhi, of which affectionate nickname “Old Santhal” fs 
said to be a fair interpretation. The stone representative Of 
his spiritual presence amongst •Santhalis is to be found in 
some central part of every Santhal village not wholly given 
over to German-Lutheran dominion ; or wholly given over, 
but pot subjected to stiiqt preventive watch and ward. Quite 
beyond Indian Missionary ken, the inhabitants of tile Nicobar 
Island, who appear to have no conception at all of a God, 
rejoice in possession of a demon. Tlicy alternately coax him 
with offerings, and frighten him with scarecrows ; and they 
seem to find such argumentum ad judicium as persuasive 
as a negro does "the argumentum Baculinum * applied to hts 
fetisch. Similarly, not long ago, when the vox populi^ that is 
his vox Dei, contumaciously rejected his offerings, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone used to^hoist the scarecrow resignation, and sulk until 
his demon, weary of going without new turns to the sacrificial 
wheel, and holocaust cf slauglftered Whig and Tory arguments, 
and savour of honeyed democratic speeches, made overtures 
for reconciliation. Similarly—though with Cromwellian turn 
of* the wrist to boot—Prince Bismaick serves his Parliaments 
still. Civilization is a respectable sort of cant, and can be¬ 
come at times as able as it is willing to destroy apeient tem¬ 
ples, and to desecrate old world, or strange world altars and 
shriwes. * It ..may repudiate the haifiMv and ostentatiously do 
without any divine afflatus * for genius; but it is never 
able to break down utterly all the bii4lges that connect it 
with more primitiye worships. 

Wa Jiave referrea ta demon possessions in connection with 
Burmese regard for hopse demons. Epileptic fits, immoderate 
use of‘drugs, Tastings, and the dreams and dream interpretations 
they induce,* national traditions, child-like sublimities of ignq- 
rance—are all faotoft ethat help on such “ possessions,” and 
make manifestations of them common enough amongst men 
and women in Bidia. •Ambngst sundry animals, too, such 
manifestations are common. The dog, the wolf, and the goat, 
of course; they are occult world affiliated all over the world. 
The cat is not now-a-days a witch’s familiar in England. 
In India, parents are very careful to let no cat get anywhere 
iiear a newly-born infant, lest it should bring with it a demon 
to torment the child. The meek dove, Western world tfrablem 
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of peace and love, is a demon-possessed herald of death and 
doom. The " ship of the desert,” held up to English school¬ 
boy admiration, is demon family affiliated ; gets laid upon 
him sometimes much the same burden of iniquity the Jewish 
scape goat i^sed to be saddled with. The serpent, too, is still a 
demon piincipality ; an object of much veneration and worship. 
Mr, Sherring, in his book on Hindu Tiibes and Castes, says 
that they all, without exception, woiship the snake. 

It is a somewhat notable survival. There would seem but 
little room for worthy doubt that serpent-worship was one of tlie 
earliest and one of the most widespicad of religious cults. On the 
attestation of its fauna and floia scientific people have, with 'as 
much unanimity as can be expected from such people, agi cjed to 
believe that Australia Is the oldest soil now existing on the face 
of the globe. Whether primeval man had his origin there ; 
whether in some primeval world convulsion Australia drifted 
away from the Afncan continent^ or whcthei it was ever 
near enougli tp Asia to deiive fiom thence its inhabitants, 
are riddles to which* happily, wc aio ndt cnn'^tiained to 
reply. We only icTer to them as hcl{)ing to fail pieumip- 
tion that the men who discovered Au-slialia in modern times, 
found themselves face to face with a people who were, to all 
characteristic intents and puiposes, primeval—in whatsoever 
fashion it happened to their ancestors to people that continent. 
These latter day discovcreis at any rate found themselves 
in the midst of a people who had leaint nothing, invented 
nothing,* built nothing helped to develop nothing ; not even 
found out that the soil they lived on was vAorth any sort of 
systematic tilling ; any tilling at all, one might say without 
running much iisk of exaggerating. But all this backward¬ 
ness njDtwithstanding, they h^d found out liow to wofs‘l\ip a 
demon*; a huge set pent called Jing^, who haunted caves 
and dark places. Kfidently, therefore, no sun-god substitute, 
servant or symbol, sucii as men of the Maxt, Muller school of 
philology are fond of relegating and referring all occult^ powers 
to. No earth-god manifestation either, of any .seijviceable, other 
country like earth-god similitucfc. Jing 4 was too uniformly 
lethargic, too piirposelcs.sly malevolent for^that. A* demon sheer 
and simply. Not even amiable enough* or selfishly far-sfghted 
enough, to let his worshippers knpw qf the stores of gold lying 
hid just under their feet. Bright, soft, easily malleable gold 
that might, without much effort, have been converted into 
gewgaws, and such personal adornments as are dear to the 
hearts of the most rudimentary of men and women. In 
other countries and amongst other peoples, serpents have shown 

^ The boomerang now claimed as au Egyptian invealion. 
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a title to grateful regard from men, by discovering to them 
the secrets of the earth, and teaching them how to work 
metals, as Cadmus did in Greece, and the Nags did in India. 
Much worshipped although he was, surly Australian Jing4 
never did anything of the sort for his worshippers; appears to 
have been a most exceptionally sl?)lid, crabbed, demon: as 
unlike the generality of serpent demons as Cerberus was pro¬ 
bably in days before he cast that uncongenial skin, and 
arraying himself more suitably jas a dog, approved himself a 
cynic philosopher with the courage of his convictions. 

^Thc serpent, the giver of good gifts to men, the healer the 
teacher, the ‘guardian of religious mysteries, has fallen from 
his high estate ; can nov 9 count no Druid worshippers in Gaul 
or Britain ; find no altar places amongst latter-day Greeks, 
Romans, Mexicans, and Jews The only relict of the worship 
to which Jewish tradition at all inclines to cling now is memory 
of I^ilis or Lilith, the demon serpent woman who was Adam’s 
fir.st wife, and bofc to him demon progeny. 6erpent-worship 
is extinct amongst the descendants of ijiost of the serpent- 
wors4iippers of old time. But still in Incli^, all Hindu caste.s, 
without exception, worship the snake. So do many Indian 
Mahomedans. “Only. Dhangars, Musahars, &c.—no caste men, 
whose bellies arc their gods,, and who are omnivorous—care 
to kill snakes : will kill snakes one may .‘4ay broadl)^ We were 
once in the act to knock on the head one which had intruded 
onpthe verandah of a buiiga’ow in the Mofussil, when a Rajput 
servant begged its life and taking it up tenderly in his bosom, 
carried it away and set it free in an adjtjining field 

Not long afterwards opportunity olfered of looking up the 
chgja^tor of this petted snake in Dr Fayrer's book on the 
thunatophidia of India ; and found it set down .in that 
Judex Expnrgiitoriuii as a most deadly ^reptile. Our Rajput, 
wc take it, gave irre[>roachable evidence of the reality as 
well as the courtig^ of his religious belief, as far as it was 
concerned with snake-worship. Some of our readers will 
doubtless be ^ble to fall back on their own experiences of 
every-day Mofussil life for quite as cogent manifestations of 
a living faith in serpeiit^anctity. 

Wc have come across natives who may be induced, on a 
Sunday, to kill the harraihx^ tht lithe little grass snake of Mofussil 
gardens. On that one day of the week its bite is poisonous ; 
some curse of sin is laid on it; and ill-luck is not bound to dog 
the fortunes of the man who docs it an injury. Woe will betide 
the man who, on any day of the week, injures a lakhpitti^ a serpent 
dispenser of wealth. Popular withal as a poor man’s friend ; 
indisposed to bite anybody not worth a lakh of rupees. Cobras 
and other snakes, death menacing when driven to a corner, or in 
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any fashioir impelled by fear to aggressive ase of their powers, 
01 e in effect held to have deprived themselves of benefit of 
clergy, are “ postponed,” as the lawyers would say, to selfish 
considerations, and killed without much demur. But in the 
main, Indian soakes are still in popular acceptation demons ; 
benevolent in intention ratlier than malignant, making malevo¬ 
lent exposition of their ability for hurtfulness only when 
exasperated, or compelled to self-assertion. Dangerous enough 
then. You may kill a cobra, easily enough j but although its 
mate may be a mile or two off at the time, it will know who 
did the deed ; and it is more tlian likely to revenge it. The 
only way to secure oneself against demon serpent resentments 
(a way onl}^ possible in special cases), is to disatm the serpent, 
to gain po.sses.sion of the charmed jewel or stone whence its 
magic power is derived. The man who gains possession • of 
a maniareCs luby will do more than di.sarm resentments ; may 
secure to himself all the luck in life he desires. And the feat 
is not altogether an impossible one. At night time, feeding 
time, the , ejects this ruby from his throat, in order 

that its light may. serve him for a lamp. Whoso, at such.time, 
can make opportunity to possess himself of it, need not fear 
overmuch the i.ssue of an immediate pursuit,«*if he will only 
icmeniber to tuin and twist,„ hare-hke, in Iiis flight. For, 
deprived of his magical jewel, the inamara will have become 
quite blind, and as incapable of quick turns and twists as the 
most commonplace of rustic ophidians. Before very long,hc 
mu.st die of starvation, induced by sightless incapacity for 
hunting up food. And, in his case, there appears to be no 
irate, avenging spouse. In his exaltation the maniara dwells 
alone. Besides the ruby ensures its present possessor a^jainst 
misfor^junc as long as he can hold fast to it. He''has f^c on 
hfs side; and as long as he can keep fate in his breeches 
pocket may defy evdh demons. 

“ What w'cre rock.s made for my brethren ? Even that 
mariners might avoid them.” That is a riddle once upon a time 
propounded, and pulpit answerpd by a clerical teapher of 
English people whose name has not been haijded down to 
po.stcrity, together with his intcrpretati^n»of a rock hieroglyphic 
of his own invention. The advice he seems to have desired 
to convey, .strikes us as good ad\iice. * We have a notion that 
if clerical teachers of Indian folk made more application of 
it than they do to their missionary endeavours amongst the 
said folk we should hear less often than we do now of mission¬ 
ary shipwrecks, and hopeltfssly damaged missionary cargoes. 
We think a gospel of love would be far more likely to prove effi¬ 
cacious than a gospel of Satan and his angels ; a gospel of fear. 
We think that Satan and his demons compare unfavourably 
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with the generality of Indian demons; and that they might 
be less considered in missionary preachments, with advantage 
to the cause of Christianity. The educational churning of 
sprts that is going on in India now is npt, in any particular 
like, the old legendary churning that induced Amrita, the water 
of life. Under a new dispensation Asurs, fallen from their 
high estate, are able to take but a«very insignificant share in 
the stirring up of modern muddles and vacuities, as compared 
with the share they took under the primeval dispensation. 
And the new churning has no period put to it, goes on increas¬ 
ing and to increase, conquering and to conquer. It can rest 
satisfied with no mere water of life; must furthermore have 
wine ; generous fulfilment, as well as initial sap of vital energies 
and>«ispirings. When it*has achieved this, there will be no room 
in any of its outcomes for much demonism. Meanwhile, we are 
of-opinion that Indian demons get more abused and disparag¬ 
ed than they deserve. They should at least be judged on thejr 
merits; not condemned .ofTfhand just because some people 
choose to confound them with Western worjd demons, and, 
having given tKcir dog a bad name, proceed, with out further 
parley, to hanging. 

When Indian demons do go to limbo, they* will go, we take 
it, not because they are such bad, Satan modelled characters 
as some missionaries would haye us believe, but because }'^oung 
India, having got out of leading strings) wdll stand in no further 
need of their services ; and because Indians, then,* will not feel 
mpre grateful to their demons than English people do the Wolf 
who devoured little Red Ridinghood, or to the Beast who 
made occasion for committal to paper pf the charming story of 
bis and Beauty’s adventures. Or than they do to the giants 
giantesses who give Jack the Giant-Killer and other nur¬ 
sery neroes opportunity to incubate, on child-minds, a great deal 
of more than doubtful morality—as to the bearing of which it 
‘is'a precious child-privilege to have no ddfinite ideas, and better 
still, to be compciilei to swallow none of grown up people’s 
inverftion. 

Jno. Hooley. 



Art. VII.—which WAS IT? DAWHAPA OR WITCH. 

M akhan’s fatted bull was ill. All the wise men of the 
villag<* collected rouiul the machd^n upon which the poor 
beast lay, and looked *at him with sad eyes and elongat¬ 
ed countenances. They had watched him from his youth 
upwards, rejoicing in his rapid growth and increasing strength 
They confidently anticipated 4he pleasure of seeing him con¬ 
quer a rival bull in the adjoining village before being sacriBced 
at a wedding festival. , 

Makhan was a well-to do man, and he had Tnadc up his 
mind to have the best bull in his village; one that should 
be able to hold his own against all rivals. For this purpose 
he had travelled down from his village to the Pooteemaree 
Hat, • and purchascfl the finest young bull calf he could 
find. The Garos never rear caftle, or keep cows; they 
purchase a limited number of young bulls ajt the hats, and 
drive them up to .their villages, there to be tended with the 
utmost care by the women of the family. They thrive *well 
on the succulent young bamboo shoots that form their daily 
food, and the refuse grain that remains < dn the bottom of tlic 
large vessels in which the rice beer is made. When old enough, 
they afford the only sport that Garos indulge in to any ex¬ 
tent, namely, bull-fighting, and then fulfil their destiny by j 
being saciificcd to the Dawlupa or deities, and satisfying the 
hungry cravings of their owner’s friends and relations. 

Makhat\ had paid a ‘good price for his calf, and his wife 
and children had fed it with juicy j'oung bamboo shoots un¬ 
remittingly. It had rewarded them for their egre by.,g9‘ew- 
ing large and powerful. One by one it had fought with,'and 
conquered all the ljulls in its own village and a fight had 
been arranged with a rival animal in the next village. 
Makhan's daughter was to be married, ,ind*th? leading .f^atuie 
in the wedding festival was to be the victory, sacrifice, and 
consumption of the champion bulk 
The heart of Makhan’s rival sank as he saw the magnificent 
beast growing more powerful week by wedc. He plied his* own 
animal with the youngest and freshest of bamboo slioots and 
tended him with the utmost care Tho Animals were well match¬ 
ed, and the exc tement waxed h( tier and hotter as the day 
appointed for their combat approached. Many a victory had 
the iival bull won, but now the time had come for him to 
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meet a worthy foe who would humble his pride In the dust. 
It wanted but a fortnight to the eventful day. In the even¬ 
ing the villagers, as usual, gathered round the maMn upon 
which the bull was kept; admiring his size and strength. Was 
there ever such a bull before ! I low short and sturdy his legs 
were, how broad his forehead, what,a magnificentJbump he had^ 
and such a dew-lap! They were never tired of discoursing on 
his perfections. 

But the next day saw a change. The poor bull was very 
sick. He stood with drooping head and dull eyes, gazing 
languidly at the tempting food before him, not caring to eat 
any of it. Every one suggested some remedy for his sickness, 
but no one could solve the mystery of its cause. When—after 
a feW hours, he sank wearily down as if life had become too 
heavy a burden to be supported standing, there was a groan 
from all the spectators. 

“ He will die,” said Makhan gloomly. “ My fate is bad in¬ 
deed ! What can I do!” . 

“ Who has brought this misfortune on us/’, cried his wife, 
“ Some one has l^cwitched our bull.” 

Every one turned and looked at a Ifttle old woman who 
stood close to the machdn, with a cynical smile on her wizened 
face, and a jcxsring .laugh bursting forth now and again from 
her thin lips. She was knowp to bear Makhan no good will. 
Could it be that she had bewitched his treasured bull ? 

The suspicion was rapidly gaining ground, ^vhen a grey¬ 
headed elder of the community suggested another theory. 

“ You have offended one of the Dawhdpd ” he said solemn¬ 
ly. ^ This is not the work of a wit«h, for the animal has not 
dwindled slowly away, it has been struck down in one night.” 

« XkP i^rowd looked at one another with scared faces, if it 
shoula be ^bette—the most ^easily offended and relentless of 
their deities—what a dire misfortune it would be. They whis¬ 
pered his name in awe-struck accent.s. * 

“ No,” said life t>ld woman, shaking her head as much as 
her large bunches of earrings would allow her to: “No, it is 
not Abette, Abette kills slovvJy, too.” 

“Which is it then?” asked Makhan eagerly. “Which is 
it ? ” asked everyo.noiip turn ; “ if yon know, why don’t you 
tell us ? ” 

“You must find oufc,” site said caiclc.ssly as as she moved 
away. 

An angry murmur rose. Many believed she had bewitched 
the bull, and would gladly have subjected her to the test of 
witchcraft. But Makhan’s daughter suggested that they should 
try to find out which of the Garo deities had been offended, 
nd brought the articles required for the ceremony of (livining! 
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f his tu^n^ theif thoughts away from the suspflwstad woihran# 
arid they watdhed Makhan eagerly as, hoJdiug a large leaf 
In his hand, in such a way t^t it formed a small cup, be 
filled it with water. Taking a grain of rice in his right hand 
he dropped it carefully into the water, mentioning, as he did 
sO, the name ef one of the DawhfipS, or gods of his tribe* 

The grain sank to the bottom. He tried another and an¬ 
other, each lime mentioning the name of a god. The inferior 
spirits were mentioned first, evidently in the hope that it 
might be one of them whom he had unwittingly offended. As 
each grain sank to the bottom of the cup, the faces of the 
spectators grew longer. 

With a sigh Makhan uttered the name of the greatest of 
their gods—-Schuschma. Every one draned forward to sfee if 
the grain of rice sank or floated, and a grunt of satisfaction 
expressed the general feeling of relief, when it was seen to 
Sink slowly to the bottom. But there was another name they 
dreaded still more, for Schuschmafj though powerful, is not 
supposed to be easily offended, whereas Abe^te, although in¬ 
ferior to the “ father of the gods,” is supposed to be much 
more ready to takf offence, and is utterly relentless and* un¬ 
forgiving. 

“ Abette,” said Makhan slowly with a- slight quaver in his 
voice. If the grain floated the bull was doomed,** for Abettc 
never forgave, and Makhan himself would probably sicken and 
die. The grain followed its predecessors to the bottom, and 
there was a general sigh of relief. 

Luckhmee," suggested some one, as Makhan paused to 
collect his thoughts. « 

“Luckhmee.” This time the grain floated on the surface, 
and a murmur of .satisfaction ran through the cr®\^,for 
Luckhrgee was the “ mother ®f the harvest,” anJ very easily 
propitiated. A few bamboo stakes were hastily cut and driven, 
into the ground, a fowl was caught and killed with very 
little ceremony, and its blood and feathers ‘smeared pn the 
bamboo stakes, and the whole thing was over. * 

Makhan and his family eat the flesh of the fowl; it ‘Would 
be pure waste to offer that portion to the DatvhApi; and 
everyone went to sleep convinced that tl^yihad discovered, the 
cause of the poor bull’s indisposition and applied the remedy. 

In the morning they changed* theb minds, for the animal 
was still very sick. They concluded that they had been mis¬ 
taken in attributing his illness to Luckhmee, and reverted to 
the idea of witchcraft. 

One of the village womeii had already fallen under the 
suspicion of witchcraft, and the belief in her guilt spread 
rapidly.* The cynical Old woman whose conduct had annoyed 
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her tieighboiirs oh the previous eveniri^g, vtas dragged out of 
her house, and would speedily have been subjected to a 
crue) ordeal to test her innocence bat that a cat was required 
for this particular ordeal and none could be found. Cats are 
not plentiful in Garo villages, and on this occasion it was 
necessary to send some distance to get one. ' This occupied 
some time, and a few of the wonihn amused themselves with 
trying to find out if the old woman was a witch or not, by 
less hurtful means than the severe ordeal proposed by the 
angry crowd. , 

They cut a little bambod peg, and creeping softly to where 
Ahe old woman’s shadow fell oil the ground, pinned it—as they 
supposed—to mother earth. But she moved away without any 
difficulty and disappofnted them. Then they made her sit 
on a log of wood Cut from a particular tree, fully expecting 
that She would be unable to remain on it. But again they 
were disappointed, for she sat quietly on the log, which she 
could not have done if ^e had been a witch. These tests 
ought to have.satisfied her accusers, but men’are more difficult 
to convince than women, and the men refused to believe in 
her innocence unless she should pass uainjured through the 
terrible ordeal they were pieparing for her. 

She was fo be "fastened into a large basket with a live cat; 
a hole was cut in the basket to enable her to thiust her arm 
through it, and she was to be flung into the river. If she 
succeeded in grasping a handful of sand in her outstretched 
hand, without being scratched by the cat before rising to the 
surface, she would be declared innocent ; but if she failed, the 
fact of her being a witch would ‘be fairly proved, according 
to the Garo idea of a fair proof, and she would be driven out 
ofi^lef village to die in the jungle. No one would dare to 
take pity on her, and give he^ food or shelter. If she should 
be drowned, as was most probable, they, would rejoice at having 
rid the village of hpr presence. 

By the time* a cat. was procured, the evening had closed in, 
and Makham’s daughter suggested that it would be well to 
waif until the morning and see if the bull was not better. 
This reasofiable suggestion would have shared the fate that 
good advice geneAl^ does, but that nature came to the 
rescue of the poor old woman. A heavy thunder-storm broke' 
over the village, and Sver^ one was glad to retire to the shelter 
of their houses. 

Possibly, the old woman shared in the belief that she wouldl 
escape quite uninjured if she w^re innocent, for she was un¬ 
disturbed by the thought of what the morning would bring, 
and slept soundly. When the day broke, however, and she 
was dragged through the village towards the banl^s of the 
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river, she struggled desperately and abused her tormentors iri 
choice language. 

“ Wait a little.” cried Makhan’s daughter hurrying from the 
edge of the jungle near her father’s house, with an armful of 
fresh bamboo shoots, “ He has been calling for his food for 
the last half hour. Let us see if he will eat it.” 

The crovvd stopped. The bull was on his legs again, and 
certainly looked brighter and better. If he eat his food, there 
was some hope for him, and every one waited in .silence to see 
what he would do. Tlie popr old woman knew that her life 
depended on what he did. Her confidence of the night before 
had deserted her, and she clung to the bull’s machan with 
frantic enetgy, as if nothing should tear her away from it until 
he had eaten his leaves. When the ahimal stretched out his 
head and drew the little shoots, so temptingly offered to him, 
into his mouth, low chuckles of satisfaction, grunts of approba¬ 
tion, and cries of icjoicing lesounded on all sides. The old 
woman burst into a passion of tears as she sank to the giound, 
completely overcome by the suddenness of her j<jy. 

“ It is all right, no\Y, ’’said Makhan’s daughtei kindly ; “ no 
one has bewitched gur bull after all. You were in too g«;at 
a hurry,” she continued, turning to her fellow-villageis. “It 
was Lukhmee who was offended, you see. Perhaps she was 
on a journey and could not aiiswet us sooner. She has cured 
our bull now.” 

Perhaps she had. Anyhow he lived to conquer his rival, and 
was sactificed and disposed of to the great satisfaction of aH 
concerned. 

Esme. 



Art, Vni.-BENGAL EUROPEAN SCHOOL CODE.-II. 

" Education is the master and keeper of time.”— Tkrm%* 

E ducation is a subject that can hardJy ^ver stale Upon 
us. A nation’s progress ctepends on its education. 

If civilisation is to advance, the more discussion there is as 
to the ways and means of perfecting our educational methods 
the better. The urgency of the European education question 
in India is now acknowledged on all hands, and has received 
the direct attention of Government since 1881. In that year 
•the Bengal, European School Code began to be framed ; it 
was first tried in 18^3, and published in 1884, and various 
modifications have been made in it every year since. Duiing 
my connection with two of the largest institutions in the Presi¬ 
dency, I was able, in five different capacities, to test the 
practicability of the Code, and since last year I have had the 
opportunity of working a growing school oij the lines of a 
Code somewhkt similar to, but m\ich in advance of, the 
Government Code, The result of all th*is^ observation is my 
conviction, that a great deal of improvement in the Govern¬ 
ment Code i&necessaiy, and I am grafcful for the kind per-‘ 
mission I have received ^to state iny convictions in the 
pages of this Revietv, 

The January number contained ’ my first, article on the 
subject, the object of which was to show how the existing 
expenditure in the maintenance of institutions for European 
education in the Lower Province^ of Bengal might be so 
diiected as to “secure tlie best lesults.” This little effort of 
mine ,in a great cause has called forth a review from Mr. 
£,“"W. D'Cruz. It is not ^y purpose to review in return. 

I wish only to draw attention more clearly to some Important 
points in the subject, v\ hich he has passdd over, and to correct 
certain of his rcfetfcnces to, and quotations from, my article 
whith are somewhat fctulty. 

T|ie Code under review has to do with schools where the 
work is ^one by the medium of European languages and 
on European lines ^of thought, and it has been felt to be a 
hardship in such'schools that they are not allowed to draw, 
grants for some of ^jicirtbest pupils who happen not to cbme 
under the Government definition of European, although they 
are more used to * European habits and modes of life " than 
himdieds of others who differ in no noticeable way, besides 
hats and body-drawers, from the mass of natives around 
them. For expicssing this opinion my reviewer charges me 
with including Ajmciuans, Gieeks, and Burmese under the 
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category of Europeans. But those who read my article 
will remember that I spoke of such Armenians, Greeks, and 
Burmese—and I might have mentioned many others —as well 
as ftati 7 )£St “ who have cast off their national characteristics 
i&xiA ate distinctly European in theit habits and modes of Itfel* 
The statement^ of my reviewer’s, that “ European parents 
are averse from their children being brought into contact 
with others who differ widely fiom tliem not merely in lan¬ 
guage, mode of thought, and habits of life, but also in religion, 
for while they have nothing to, gain by such fellowship they 
have much to lose,” will be found to be quite in harmony 
with the tenor of my previous writing. I propose that our 
schools should receive grants for those who da not differ 
widely from our childicn in language, mode of thought, and 
habits of life, nor in religion. The Burmese whom my review¬ 
er exults over cannot be said to have “ a common religion, 
a common language, and a common home” with ouiselves. 
Since the Code has again been taken in hand for revision, 
I hope this matter wdll leceive due consideration. 

That the Bengal Codb is scarcely different from the English 
Code for board schools will be dear to an)' one who will 
but take the trouble to compare the arrangement of the 
studies appointed for the different standards, especially in the 
primary school department. The arithmetic curriculum is 
identically the same in the first three standards of that de¬ 
partment, and those who read English educational literatuic 
know, that the ablest judges have declaied the imsistance of 
numeration in these standards to be one of the greatest 
blemishes in the English Code. It can be no less .so in the 
Indian, and three years spent in trying to teach numeration in 
the.se standards made me abandon the attempt before tiie Bengal 
Code was thought of; yet my rc:’icwer says that to him ‘•Tt is 
painful^ to see the \vriter stumbling on Standard I., and treating 
it as if that was intended in the Code to be the starting 
point for young children. It is clear that \he Code contem¬ 
plates that Standard I. shall ordinarily not be reached till a child 
is seven years of age, so as to be fit for examinatioit a year 
after.” He means, of course, that by the time a clvid is seven 
years old and reaches the first standard, hi^ mind is quite 
developed enough to gra.sp the meaning of local value, and that 
palpable methods are not needed to ^teach him to calculate. 
We have his bare assertion for it. He attaches no value to the 
authorities I quote in my article. 

In t^e great majority of Bengal European schools, moreover, 
there is scaicely a call for such a thing as an infant school or 
ocpaitment, of the kind existing in England. One infant class is 
as much as will ever fill sufficiently to pay a teacher, and very 
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often not even that The average schoolnsiitaring age in In^ila 
is sevm^ and to try to teach “ units, ten, hundreds ” and all the 
rest of it to children of that age, children who have passed 
through an infant class or scljool, or Aave had their infant school 
training at home, has been found by actual trial to be treating 
them to “ a jingling noise of soundsainknown,”—not only crittjt- 
•nally waste their time, but clouds their perception and gives 
them a distaste for calculation ; and although little fellows have 
been kjiovvn to work themselves into the ring of their masters’ 
numeration, the result in after'years shows that that in no way 
contjibuteil to make their arithmetical perception at all clearer, 
^nd on th^ great majority of childien the incantation-like 
process has a decidedly deterrent and detrimental effect. This 
my reviewer does not attempt to answer, but falls prostrate 
before the majesty of “ the framers of the Code.” But what 
becomes of that majesty when the very Code they framed is 
being cut and clipped, shaped and re-shaped every year by those 
who think they know better ? Shaping and re-shaping, however, 
are the best treatment a Code, or anything e^se that deals with 
methods can undergo, provided it be dond judiciously, and one 
of the most necessary rc-shapings in the linglish Code and in 
the Bengal •one is the omission of numeration from the ^ 
cuiriculum of the first three standards. 

An impoitant change alrea'dy made in the original Code of 
Ihc “ framers ” is the substitution of -algebra for Euclid in the 
fifth standard. It has been acknowledged in all hands that 
algebra has been wisely introduced earlier than as at first 
enjoined. But the postponement of puclid has been widely con¬ 
demned and lias led to difficulties in the subsequent studies of 
^upils^ as will be shown later on. When carefully taught geo- 
10611!.^ is fery attiaclive to bc^s and no less so to girls. I have 
found very young children take the deepest interest in con¬ 
versations about circles, triangles, and squares, and if the 
fourth standarci, though not subjected to examination in tins 
subject, were to be ’familiarised with geometrical forms and 
their name§ in the course of convcisational lessons, the fifth 
standard would be founcf to work Euclid along with algebra 
without any iindu<^pressure. I have myself tried the experi¬ 
ment, and have foun^ the plan succeed admirably. Indeed, the 
upper half-dozen of .the,fifth standard class in which the 
method was tried were anxious to be allowed to go on to the 
end of the first book. The whole of the rest of the class 
worked, and enjoyed the working of, the first twenty-six 
propositions. 

The history work of the Code is very unskilfully arranged, 
being begun at the wrong end. Children are given quite a 
wrong idea of the sequence of events in the world’s nistory by 
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begiitining with Caractacus, and Arthur, and Vorti|ferfJ. They 
should begin with their own times and go dynasty by dynasty, 
or better still, reign by reign back to the earlier days. Nine- 
tenths of the belief in the dryness of history is due to this 
wrong beginning. It is not possible, however, to teach history 
in this way earlier than the 6fth standard. 

In the fourth standard, as enjoined in tlic Code, and even in 
the third, a book of historical tales should be read to familiarise 
the young mind to the fact, that great things were done and 
great men and women did live long ago. They will thus be 
prepared and eager for a chionological arrangement of these facts. 
Care should be taken, though, to see that the book oppointed is 
not merely used as au English reader^ (for tins is all tliat the 
Code provides\ but that the childjen aie taught to remember the 
characters and incidents studied. 

By such a careful re-arrangement of subjects for the vaiious 
standards a great deal of time might be saved. There would 
be only six standard.s in place of seven, and the sixth would 
serve very well as a Preparatory Entrance Class. The seventh 
.standard might include an Entiaiice Cla.ss, and the Entrance 
Examination, as far as it goes, be taken as the test of the seventh 
standard. My icviewer says : ‘‘The Entijjlice Examination of 
the University was never intended^ to be a final standard, yet 
hitherto it has been adopted as such by the majority of pupils, 
who have attended our schools because they have had no alter¬ 
native. It does not provide anyhing hke a training such ao 
every intelligent young man should have in entering the world. 
The cuniculum includes th.e mere rudiments of school work, 
without toucliing upon such subjects as the physical .sciences, 
drawing, music, botany, &c., for the simple reason that most of 
these arc required in the higher e.x^aminations of the Univdfsity 
Course. ‘It is quite evident, therefore, that those who do not 
intend [>rosecuting tlieit* studies beyond the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion cannot gain anything like a fairly general, o: as it is called, 
libeial education by stopping short at that standard.” 1 qliite 
agree with him here, and in my forrner article I propo.sed .that, 

in addition to the work done for the University, chq/nistry and 
geomctiical drawing should be made comQ[U\^Jory.” This wojild 
lighten the vvoik of‘the eighth standard, and go far towards 
making the work of the Entrance Claris mpre inteiesting. At the 
same time it must be clear to every one who will but compare the 
cuniculum and papers of the Entrance Examination and those 
of the Middle Scholaiship Examination, that in English, Latin, 
history, geography, arithmetic, and algebra, the two are scarcely 
different from each other. Now it happens that the Entrance 
Examination is almost a sim qua non for admission into several 
dfipartmenis of Govetmnent and mercantile service, and to find 
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a way out of the difficulty, J ACOBtAN proposes, in the Enj^ishman 
of the 17th May, that the University should cease to examine for 
matriculation, and should recognise the eighth standard ex¬ 
amination of the Code as the matriculation test. This plan 
would not work at all. The University provides a very high 
standard in the branches of theeiahih standard curriculum, and 
requires in matriculants indications of only a fair amount of in¬ 
telligence and mental discijiline. Moreover, the European 
School Code does not suit Native schools, and of course is not 
meant for them, whereas the Uifivcrsity is meant for Natives as 
well as Europeans. As a matter of fact, the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion require^ only part of what the seventh standard, not the 
eighth^ of the Code reqtyres, and therefore the Code should re¬ 
cognise the Entrance Examination as far as it goes, and the 
inspectors should be particular in seeing that the teaching is in 
accoi dance with formative principles and not mere book-cram¬ 
ming as it too frequently.is. I am veiy far from wishing to see 
the Entrance Examination recognised as “ a final standatd.” Its 
object and name at once prevent any one from so regarding it. 
But our pupils’ and inspectors’ time, and flic working power of 
our schools might be economised by preventing a useless repeti¬ 
tion of the sajne work. 

The course of study provided by the Code is not prescribed 
“ with a view to University degiecs,” whatever the Englishman 
(see the issue of Friday, April 22, page 5) may think of the 
matter. So far is this from being the case that, as Mr. D’ Cruz 
shows, the Code provides a final examination called the ‘ high’ 
for those who i/t? Univei.sity,honoius, and makes the 

curriculum wide enougli to allow .scope for the study of one 
or more of those subjects which would at least tend to fnitiate 
the feegin:>er in the more agi^eable pui suits of intelligent and 
educated men, and to lead a little beyond the drudgei^ of the 
ordinary school room.” In fact the curticulum, as I have tried 
to show, would be ‘he better for a little moie widening. The 
Eughshman shows a very imperfect acquaintance with the boys 
and girls he profe.sses to write on behalf of, when he assumes 
that the curriculum is “ intended for boys and giils. the lives of 
most of wliom will be spent entiiely outside of intellectual 
pur.‘>uits.” It wa.s because the druilgery of tlie ordinary class¬ 
room ” was found to b§ insufficient for the ljo\'s and giils of the ' 
domiciled European community of India th.it the Code was 
framed at all. We can secure no advantage by lowering its 
standard and advocating that our children should be drilled for 
years at reading, writing, and simple arithmetic only. This 
drilling is necessary, of course ; but does the writer not know 
than good reading cannot be attained without a great d^al more 
that the Code provides? that simple arithrnetic is almost 
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useless without some i< 3 ea of gf?ometricai fifures, ■ of lii$tori<;:ji| 
sequence, of geographical locality, of algebraical connections, 
&c, (Sac , unless he means by simple arithmetic only jC s, d, or 
a. p ? He certaijiiy does not know that one of the causes 
that kept the domiciled European community in the backgrouno; 
so long was the'ignorance that considered, say, Bengal (or even 
Calcutta) the woild, that distrusted all distant parts, and went in 
for j&t-ism as extravagant as that of the natives around. But 
he as certainly ou^ht to know that the domiciled European 
community is asleep no longei ; that it is claiming its pioper 
place in the world ; that it is already, on the whole, as well 
educated as aiiy middle-class society anywhere ; that it is 
striving to educate itscif still more ; ^that it encourages |he 
desire to revise the Code in the direction of extension rather 
than of abridgement, and of economical arrangement rather 
than reduction in scope ; that there are in our schools very 
many boys and git Is who, besides b^npj able to ” work equations 
with two unknown quantities and do deductions from the first 
book of Euclid“ wtitc a letter in a natural style and 
read the Vicar of Wakefield with hearty intelligence.” The 
article from which tiiese quotations are made is certainly behind 
the times, aJtliougli it finds room in a respectable jpurnal. 

Tlie eighth standard is lightly considered tlie fiyial standard 
of the School Code. But there are three very glaring defects in 
it. One of these, the omission of Litin, is the only imperfection 
my reviewer can discover anywhere in the Code. It is indeed 
a very striking discrepancy to make a modern European 
language or a vernacular suddenly compulsory in the final 
standard, when in the earlier standards the majority of schools 
have been allowed to teach Latin, and that only as a “ special ” 
subject The impoitance of a vernacular in the middle 
has been pointed out, and Latin should certainly be made 
at least alternative to Ft each or German. My reviewer says 
that he has reason to hope the next issue the revised Code 
will see it in its proper place.” All true teacliers will rejoice 
to find his reason good and his hope fulfilled. 

In the second place, I would drav? attention to the fact ‘ that, 
with the present arrangement of subjects for the various stand* 
ards, there is too, great a rush made iif rtiakhematics in the 
eighth standard. If the suggestion| contained in the preceding 
paragraph be acted upon, however, it will be found possible, 
not only to do all the work now appointed, but to work ele* 
mentary statics and dynamics as a compulsory subject, and 
to cany the Euclid work to the end of the sixth book- 

Perhaps the greatest defect of all is the strange way in which 
the course for girls differs from that for boys The result of 
a .great deal of controversy in the English ^ magazine seems 
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to be the general opinion, that no reason exists for keeping 
girls out of any of the subjects taught to boys. The pnly 
subject that admits of a doubt is political economy, and since 
domestic economy must be taught to girls, it might take the. 
place of the former in their curriculum. 

To see that the arrangements directed in the Code arc duly 
carried out in the fifty-seven schooft already under Govern¬ 
ment inspection in Lower X^cngal alone, is decidedly more 
than two men can satisfactorily do, even though they may 
devote their whole time to true inspection. Yet Government 
appoints only ma Inspector and otm Assistant Inspector, and, 
as if to make their designations misnomers, places on their 
shoulders the burden of examining each of these schools 
annually, both orally aflid in writing. The result is that the 
examining, though got through as quickly as possible, takes 
up nearly all their time, and leaves them little opportunity for 
inspection, properly so called. This I pointed out in my 
January article ; but I have been misunderstood. My reviewer 
asks, “ is it possible that the writer has not uead through the 
Code which he attempts thus to review*? ”, He then marshalls 
all the paragraphs of the Code in which Jrue inspection is 
enjoined,—all of which I could h.ivc quoted from memory— 
and finally exx:laim?,: “ It is inconceivable how a writer can 
venture to assert that what dops exist and is provided for docs 
not exist and is not provided for, except as the result of 
an oversight which is itself hardly pardonable in such a case ** 
Should 1 cry, “ Peccavi!" Here is the impeached passage : 
“The gentlemen who arc called Inspector and Assistant Inspec¬ 
tor are in reality not Inspectors at aW, but examiners. Their 
time is almost wholly occupied in liurrying from school to 
school Jfor the annual examinations,*' and scarcely any time 
is at 'theiC*disposal for the aq^ual work of inspection. Now 
the annual examination is the least ini[)ortant part of the 
edneern of a school. The world seems to have gone mad 
about examinatfon??, and the work that schools were origi¬ 
nally* meant for ir lost eight of, namely, the impoitant busi¬ 
ness of securing to pupils^ a condition of physical, mental, 
and moral health. Tiiere is no one to go from school to school 
at all unexpected tirger,, to sec that the work of e?-</«^-ation is 
being conscientiously performed." I have in this passage taken 
full notice of “ what do'Ts ej«st and is provided for," and there¬ 
fore it is that I assert that we have 7 to Inspector in the true 
sense of the word. Visits without notice are indeed ordered, 
but where are the men who shall pay them ? We have been 


* Fifty-seven schools have to be examined separately, orally, ami ui 
writing;, m many different stiududi every year ! • 
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told that such visits were actually paid “ last year in the case of 
several schools in Calcutta.” Only ieveral schools, only in Cal^ 
cuUa, were favoured. But there are only 22 schools in all in 
Calcutta, against 35 in the suburbs and in Mofussil and Hill 
stations This surely is not doing the work well. I have no 
quariel with the Inspectors themselves. I know them to be 
earnest, hatdworking men^.; but the task assigned them is more 
than they can perform All other questions sink into insignific¬ 
ance befote this. In revising the Code, Government could hardly 
improve the wording of any of the paragraphs dealing with 
this matter; but it should certainly jirovide the means as well 
as the paragraphs foi thorough inspection. The Code fails 
entirely in its object as long as these paragraphs are virtually 
dead-letter. “ Sine pennis volare haudr facile est.” “ If public 
money,” I repeat, “ weie spent for no other educational pur¬ 
pose than to provide efficient inspection in every conceivable 
depaitmcnt, I am sure no belter expenclituic would be possible.” 

The Inspectors need not conduct the annual examinations at 
all. There is already an arrangement for examining the highest 
standards of pnrhary and middle schools for schdiaiships These 
ought to suffice forthc annual cxaiiirnation, and the advantage 
will be three-fold. ‘ (i) At present the fourth and the seventh 
standards arc subjected to two examinations, ope at the hands 
of the Inspector and the other at the hanils’ of the “ Scholarship 
examiners,” and the former is, in the Cdse of 17 scIkjoIs, within 
a month of the latter, while in the case of the otiiers the inter¬ 
val is of various lengths either before or after, and a pupil 
might V. in his scludaiship befoie he can be examined or even 
seen by the Inspector in his then standard. This inconsistency 
is in itself sufficient to show the supeifluity of the Inspectoi’s 
annual examination of the fouith and the seventh standards. 
( 2 ) There would be no formal examination of the othci^'StaRdaitls, 
the top standaid being taken * as the representative of each 
school, primaiy or miculle. To subject childien of seven an-d 
eight to a formal examination, and goackthfm to stiain their 
powers by telling tliem that their promotion depends on ®their 
passing, amounts to a cruelty unworthy the times. The 
efficiency of the first, second, thi/d, fifth, and sixth standards 
(if the present number of standards be retained) could be 
secured by frequent visits on the part 6 f'^the Inspectors, 'who 
might .sometimes take their turn ,at tjic lectern. ( 3 ) There 
would them be examination for all schools, and the 
test would be a fair one, whereas at present it is very 
difficult to secure a uniform standard in the questions asked 
at the^ different schools. This plan would go very far to 
mumnise many of the evils unavoidable in a system of pay¬ 
ment by results. 
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l*he examitution,again> should not be only a written one. 
A written examination, of course, is the best test of accuracy, 
of memory, of the power of composition, of neatness in ex¬ 
pression, of precision in thought, and of fulness of knowledge ; 
but, as Mr. J. G. Fitch, author of the well-knowii “ Lectures on 
Teaching,” said before the College 9f Preceptor's in November 
1885, “ An oral examination, if wisely conducted, furnishes a 
much truer test of brightness and mental activity, of prompti¬ 
tude, of fluency and command of language, and of the 
sympathy and interest with which the student has gone about 
his work. Moreover, it is possible in an oral examination, to 
shape and adapt successive questions to the previous answers 
of ^the student, and to Uie plan on which lie has been taught, 
A true estimate of the worth and solidity of his knowledge, and 
of the spirit in which it has been acquired, can best be anived 
at by a judicious combination and use of boths kinds of test.” 
Tnc advantage of this kind of examination in all subjects is 
acknovv'ledgcd in the Code*; but here again the Inspectt)rs have 
not time enough to attend propeily t/) the matter. Tlicre is 
a sort of hurried examination in olocution,*and [mpils are asked 
to [)oint out a few places on blank geograi)hical maps ; but 
anything like a thorough oral test in the grammatical structure 
of sentences, m geoj'raphy, history, elementary science, &c., as 
adopted in England and Gcimany, is out of the qucstioji in 
the case of our hard-worked In-^pectors, but could be easily 
an angl'd for at the schol<ushi)j ex.unmations. 

*1 advocate extension of scope in these examinations in 
consequence of the changes I have suggested in the ordinary 
curriculum. My reviewer, of course, objects for a similar reason, 
especially to the changes in the primary c.xamination. But the 
Code provides already that the Inspector sh.ill examine in science 
(or object lessons as it is called*in tlie primary school), and as to 
hjstory, the primary examination vvould|»of course, be confined 
to “ characters and incidents ” as proposed before and now, and 
not ijicludc a knowledge of chronology, for it is this that I said 
a ciiild “ should not be taught till it has reached the higher 
stage Pf standard V.” I inWte the special attention of Govern¬ 
ment to pages 120 —122 of the January Review^ where I have 
worked this questioif oat. 

The object of all reform is to obtain the best results 
with the least expejiditure, and all the alterations suggest¬ 
ed above, are for the economy of time and trouble rathetr 
than of money, or rather of time and trouble which are equi¬ 
valent to money. There is, howeyer, one method of economis¬ 
ing time and energy in educational circles which cannot be 
fully dealt with in the course of this article. It is the 
saving of the precious time of our little ones by helping them 
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to learn to read through the medium of phonetic spelling. 
The wider question of a complete jcform of English spelling 
I dealt with in these pages in 1883 and 1884 ; though the adop¬ 
tion of the refoiin in India is not possible before its adoption 
in England. But many experiments have shown that children 
can be taught to read and write words spelled in the ordinary 
way mucli faster and better by being put through phonetic 
reading books first Through the efforts of the English Spell¬ 
ing Reform Association, children in England are not any 
longer tested in spelling in the first two standards, and if this 
example were followed in Bengal, it might be the first stepping- 
stone for milch advance in this diicction. I have not spacts 
to say more on this subject but will o,nIy quote the opinions 
of some of the Vice-presidents of the Association on the sub¬ 
ject of English spelling :— 

Max Muller, Piofessor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Oxford :—‘ The unhistorical, unsystematic, un¬ 
intelligible, unteachable, but by no means unamendable spelling 
now current in England .... can this unsystematic 
system be allowed 'to go on for ever? Is every English 
chilci, as compared with other children, to be mulcted in two or 
three years of his life in older to learn it ? ..Arc the lower 
classes to go through school without learning to read and write 
their own language intelligently ? And is the country to pay 
millions every year for this utter failure of national education ? 
Language is not made for scholars and etymologists ; and if the 
whole race of English etymologists were really to be swept 
away by the introduction of a spelling reform, I hope they 
would be the fiistto rejoice in sacrificing themselves to so good 
a cause.” 

Rev A IT. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Compara<ave 4 ^hil:o- 
logy in* the University of Oxford :—“We are sometimes told 
that to reform our alphaher would be to destioy the etymologies 
of our words. Ignoianco, again, is the cause qf so rash a state¬ 
ment. The science of etymology deals with sounds, not "with 
letters, and no tiue etymology is possible when we do not know 
the exact way in winch words ate pronounced.' The 'whole 
science of comparative philology is based on the assumption that 
the ancient Hindus and Greeks and Roj^abs and Goths spoiled 
pielty neaily as they pronounced^ in ^other words, were the 
happy possessors of real alphabets. It lies with ourselves to 
determine whether we shall be equally happy,” 

Rev. W. W .Skeat, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge, author of the great Etymological Dic¬ 
tionary Erom pure love of etymology, and in the interests 
of the ^ame, 1 should like to see our piesent spelling utterly 
smashed.” 
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Dr* Murray, Past President of the Philological Society, who 
is engaged upon the fifteen years’ task of editing the great 
dictionary of the Society “ The traditional and pseudo-ety- 
mological spellings oS the last few centuries are the diiest foes 
with which genuine etymology has to contend,” 

Mr. H. Sweet, M. A., Past Pr^idcnt of the Philological 
Society, and author of the Clarendon Press *• Hand-book of 
Phonetics,” &c. :—“ It is mainly among the class of self-taught 
dabblers in philology that etymological spelling has found its sup¬ 
porters. All true philologists atid philological bodies have uni¬ 
formly denounced it as a monstrous absurdity.” 

^ The question of boarding schools in the plains is already 
a closed one. There i‘^no doubt as to the answer ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men would give if asked : “ Had you the 
desire and the means to send your child to a boarding school, 
would you select a hill school, or one in the plains ? ” 
My reviewer declares that there is an increasing demand 
for large boarding schools in the plains. This is not a 
statement founded on fact. 1 know that in the case of free 
schools, there is very often ” not room todiold the number who 
seek admission into them, not merely as free scholars, but as 
pay pupils, ^he latter having to wait in many cases for moi c 
than a year from Che time of their registration as applicants 
before they can be taken ift,” because the fees, when charged 
at all, are very low, and the advantage is all on one side. But 
a child is very rarely, if ever, removed fioin a lull-school to a 
‘plain-school when a parent can afford to pay the hill-.school fees, 
whereas several parents every year remove their children from 
plain-schools and send them to thc*hills, even at a great sacri¬ 
fice to themselves, and almost invaiiably with the satisfaction 
ot them soon in a mucli improved physical condition.^ 

As a matter of fact,” says ifiy reviewer, ” an attemint was re¬ 
cently made to transfer a portion of on« of our local boarding 
schools to a Ijill* station, but the result was a heavy pecuniary 
loss and a considerable*falling away in the attendance.” One rea¬ 
son of the “ pecuniary loss '' in tins attempt was that the scheme 
was* undertaken with the*feeling that it was a risk. Other 
causes ari^ difficult to piove, and it is no business of mine to 
prove them ; buf f have tlic means of proving that there 
was certainly no “ fallir^ away in attendance,” while the ' 
number on the rolfs increased, and many boys who were 


* One who has martaged for years both hill and plain schools, writes to 
say : “ My own opinion regarding the comparative health of boys on the 
plains and on the hills is veiy decided-, that it is decidedly better on the 
hills. The change m the physique of boys after a few months of hill 
climate is great in every case, without exception ; in some cases it is 
simply astonishing.'’ • 
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day-scholars became boarders. This experiment* if it showed 
anything at all, very distinctly showed the general belief that 
lar^e boaiding schools are better on the hills than on the plains. 
It IS needless, however, to re-open a question that was settled 
years ago. When I said that Government-aided boarding 
schoojs should all be in tine hills, I should, perhaps, have made 
an exception in favoui of ftee schools, though even in their case 
the question is one only of funds. If tliere were no large boaiding 
schools supported in the plains, there would be more money to 
spend on the hill institutions, alid there is no question as to the 
advantage in the end. Small boarding schools are not much 
more than families, and since sanitary arrangement.s can be 
easily made perfect and supervision eajjily provided, they need 
no aid from Govemment. I have shown in my former article 
how large boarding schools were called into existence in Eng¬ 
land and that they are fast lo.sing their popularity because the 
need for them is passing away. They have played exactly the 
same part in India ; but here they are not unnecessary yet, 
because there ard so many men who have to work where no 
schools can be opened'; and these must send their children to 
boarding schools fiV awa}*. They will be all the better pleased 
to find tliat they can with the same expenditure give the chiUl- 
ren the benefit of a hill climate. But Educated parents in 
India are slowly, yet suiely, following the example of educated 
parents in England, in keeping their cliildren at home if they 
are within easy reach of a good day scliool, for a boarding school, 
however well conducted, “ cannot supply all the advantages 
that exist in a small and well regulated household." 

Yet, why is it that the influence of a good family is better 
than the influence of a good boarding school ? It would take 
more space than 1 have at disposal to enter fully this 
question f but one or two important points must be mentioned. 
There i.s, first of all, mofe direct and more fiequcnt communion 
between the elder and the younger members ia a^home than in a 
school. The result of this is to inakcthe younger ones less 
constrained in their manner and moic at ease in their langu.ige. 
A home, again, seldom has more thah ten children to one adult, 
and in consequence, if my reviewer’s view be right, there ouglit 
to be a great deal pf “ opposition and ini^tAist." This is not 
the case though. On the contrary, t^e freedom of communion, 
the. “ close surveillance," the anxious concern so striking in a 
good family, are just the veiy things that produce a healthy 
tone, the junior member.s getting to respect and trust the seniors, 
and the happy ways and voices, of the little ones making the 
elder hcart.s loss old and the older thoughts less haid If, then, 
we want our boaiding schools to have some of these advantages, 
we inust'^constiucl them on a similar scale. Despotism is- 
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despotism, and a man who can be a despot over fifty will be five- 
times as despotic over ten. We do not want five despotic 
masters in a boarding school instead of one despotic master 
assumed ; but where one master for fifty boys can " preserve a 
high standard of morality and good feeling,’’ surely five masters 
among the same number of boys wWl be five times as success¬ 
ful. 1 have had the pleasure of working a large plain school in 
this way. There were no monitors, no prajpositi, no pupil- 
teachers ; there was no spying on the part of the masters, no 
slyness on the part of boys, and of course nothing bearing the 
slightest lesemblatice to “ opposition and mistrust.” Those who 
\^ere iny colleagues will bear me out when I say that we enjoyed 
the.fuil confidence and drcspect of the boys. We had learnt at 
the outset to 

. Be to their faults a little blind 

And to their viitues veiy kind : 

and, by personal example and frequent companionship, we 
succeeded in winning them from many a fault that the rod 
would not have thrashed out, and monitors would have been 
unable to suppress. But the authorities sihw fit to reduce the 
number of resident masters, and the good* we had done was 
rapidly undoi\p. Many a monitor has publicly declared his 
belief in the uselessness of the arrangement that placed him in 
a thoroughly false position. ITi Mozley’.s “ Reminiscences ” we 
find him saying, “ Having been a monitor in my l\ouse most of 
niy time, I can answer for tlie failure of the system. It was 
quite powerless to prevent an immcn.se amount of cruelty and 
worse wickedne.ss. The elder boys c^dTag. So far the system 
failed, and so far good was done. But the louts, the brutes, the 
. strong ruffians, fagged too, and that with a wanton cruelty far 
beyowf v/iwit would have been po.ssible under legitimate fagging. 
It really was as if sheep and wolves had been forced ftito the 
same fold, under the idea that the sheep would acquire the 
art of self-defcq,cc,«and the wolves learn to pity and spare. 

I have admitted that* the spontaneous fermentation of this 
mass was working towards a cure. Ikit it was by sending 
away* the lambs sorely woilndcd and the wolves no tamer than 
they had ceftne.” But^it is unnecessary to multiply quotations. 

At one time, too, the school I speak of was almost closed by 
a panic. One of the p|agu§s of the plains swept through the 
neighbourhood, scattered masters and boys in all quarters, and 
left me alone with only eight boys. The two great lessons to be 
learnt from my experience in this school are, (i) that a healthy 
boarding school must be on the hills; and ^2) that a healthy 
tone can only be secured when the school resembles a home* 

For this, of course, we need men of the right stamp, 
who have proved their worth in the school'room anti in the 
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playgrbund, not in an examination paper. I have dwelt on this 
point before, and my reviewer is content to let my words stand 
with regard to boarding-school masters. 

But he sees no reason for my objecting to the paragraphs in 
the Code that require applicants for certificates to have passed 
University examinations, c The passing of such examinations is 
assumed by him as “ evidence that a teacher possesses a certain 
amount of knowledge.” We are told, “ the universal practice 
of admission by examination exists with regard to every other 
learned profession,” and that* I seek that teachers whose work 
mainly concerns the imparting of knowledge, should ** be 
exempted from the necessity of affording any proof that they 
possess the knowledge themselves which they are expected to 
give to others.” The argument from analogy does not hold. 

A lawyer is not a lawyer if he does not know law, and his 
knowledge of law can be tested by written examinations. A 
medico is not a medico if he docs not know medicine, and 
his knowledge of medicine can be tested by written examina¬ 
tions, A thcololfian is • not a theologian if ht‘ docs not know 
theology, and his knowledge of theology can be tested by wr^ten 
examinations, A tbacher is not a teacher if he does not know 
teaching ; but his knowledge of teaching cannot, be tested by 
examinations. He may indeed show in an examination, like 
tlje diploma examinations of the London College of Preceptors, 
that he understands the various stages of mental development, 
and is acquainted with the written “ methods” of other teacher^ ; 
but even that will not show that he knows how to impart his 
knowledge, and, further, tl\iit is just the sort of examination that 
teachers applying for certificates in Bengal are not expected to 
pass. 

Moreover, as Dr. Kynaston of Cheltenham shows ia the 
Times newspaper, “ That subtlt? influence over boys which 
characterises a good dfeciplinarian is a quality which cannot ' 
be imparted by lectures. We cannot tell Iww-it is acquired.” 
The only real proof that a teacher can give that he has chosen 
the right profession for himself, is the successful management 
and tuition of a class. There wifi be a nameless something 
in his manner that will show that he is the righf man in the 
right place. Dr. Buchheim, writing to tnt* Times a few days 
after Dr. Kynaston, says ; “ There i? an ^excellent way of testing 
the teaching capacity, at least, of a man—by making him explain 
to a class, in presence of a Commission, certain topics belonging 
io his special department. This practice, carried on on the prin- 
(iplo of ‘ Hie Rhodus, hie saJta,’ is frequently, if not generally, 
resorted to in Germany, and might with advantage be 
adopted by the English Universities granting diplomas in the 
science of education.” ” It is absolutely necessary that the 
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teacher should give evidence of his qualifications,*' or rather, as 
Dr. Buchheim puts it, “ of his teaching capacity ”; but the 
only evidence worth taking is the evidence of successful work. 
It is successful work that shows the born teacher, because 
the born teacher must succeed in his work. But the "only means, 
virtually, that the Inspector has a* present of judging of a 
teacher's success, is the result of the annual inspection ! We 
all know that the first thing necessary for securing a good 
result at an examination is to secure good material to operate 
upon. But if the teacher guides the intelligent, arouses the 
lazy, interests the apathetic, and educates the dull, he has been 
Successful, l\e has proved himself worthy of the cloth, 

2 t is not possible to 4ilejine a good teacher. In my former 
article I tried to describe one, and parts of ray description I have 
repeated here. I will gather up, by way of emphasing them, the 
other points in my description of good teachers—“ not intellectual 
machinery for the dcalijig forth of epitomized knowledge " ; 
“ thoughtful men, who are in sympathy with, and earn theres-pcct 
and affection of, their pupils, while training them to think and 
ac^ accurately, and succeed in sending int <5 the world enlightened 
men and useful citizens " ; “ not mere bodkincn, with little or 
none of the accuracy in observation and ability to feel for, and 
with, and like their**pupils that are the chief factors in the 
making of a good teacher whose influence on their pupils 
is healthy ; ” “ who work for the love of the work, not drudge 
|br the sake of the pay.” Not one of these is‘ meant to be a 
/ they are only characteristics singled out for the re¬ 
cognition of the persons described. ^Wc all know that the most 
familiar term» arc the most difficult to cxplairr, and, just as a 
good teacher cannot be found by written examinations, he 
certaihijfacannot be hit off by a definition. 

But a teacher, however natlltally qualified he might be for the 
•woik of education at the outset, wiil gain much from the 
experience of, others who have been long at work, and 
the«cforc it is that it •seems most advisable to substitute an 
“educational student” system for the piescnt pupil-teacher 
system, which my revievvef seems to have found useful some- 
wheie, flVit which six Principals of my aquaintance have 
strongly condemned,* and which the Easter Conference of the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers held at Portsmouth 
indicates to be doomed in England. The Educational 
Times reporting the meeting remarks, “ The whole matter 
may just as well be decided as other cases of the demand 
and supply of education are decided, and there will be no 
need of a pupil-teacher system at all.” We might, instead, 
have in our large educational establishments, a certain number 
of tcachcrship apprentices. It is the opinion of many’ practical 
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men. that anything like a teclunca! education given in a school 
is of no commercial value whatever, and that the only way 
to make a boy a printer oi a dyer is to enter him in a large 
printing or dyeing concern as an apprentice, I believe th.it 
they are right. The education in our schools should take 
into consideration the intellectual needs and not the after¬ 
life of a pupil. After his mind has received a proper amount 
of development, he might follow his bent in selecting a 
calliiig, and seek special education in the branch he selects 
in the only place where he can *get it, and that is in a thriving 
concern. If lie would be a teacher he should join a teaching 
establishment, and closely attend to the direptions of sf 
veteran, noting carefully how the v<etcian himself applies 
the principles he lays down, and after a while practising 
the principles himself under the superintendence of his chief, 
who should point out his failures, encourage his efforts, and 
save him from wiong conclusions tljat will injure his pupils 
and spoil the woik of liis life. A training college, pure and 
simple, affords no tneans for tlie practice that is sIj necessary for 
perfection, and it is w 5 rse tlian a mistake to maintain schools 
solely for tlic purfiose of ttying “ ’prentice hands.” When 
an apprentice has gained enough information aivi experience 
in what Americans aptly call ” piactical** pedagogics ” to be 
entrusted with the sole manageftient of a class, he should 
come under the close attention of the Inspectors at their 
visits, all unannounced, and if his work is found to be 
satisfactory, he should receive a certificate of efficiency. Thus 
in a short time, without Javish expenditure, good educators 
would be secured, and the work of our schools would be more 
successful than at present. . 

G. S. Gacpkr. 



Art. IX.-COMPARATIVE PENAL LAW. 

I T is not my intention in these articles to attempt anything 
approaching to an exhaustive review of Comparative Penal 
Law, a subject which would require several volumes, but to 
note the differences in the laws of various countries on certain 
matters of great interest, not only to lawyers and jurists, but 
also to the general public; to seize and discuss all salient 
features of contrast, and in particular to point out in what 
roepects the English differs from the Indian Uw, which appears 
to bp more in accord with the most advanced doctrines of 
modern criminalists, an3 in what points cither or both may, 
wi^h advantage to the community, be amended or ameliorated. 
It is imix)ssible to discuss such subjects in an adequate manner 
without exercising the faculty of criticism ; but approval or 
disapproval in any particular case is intended to be abstract 
rather than concrete ; approval or the reverse of some particu¬ 
lar law, system or practice, rather than of the individuals whose 
duty’ it is to administer the same. At the •same time it has 
never been maintained that the decisions of the highest courts, 
whether Englisli, Anltirican, Continental, or Indian, are not 
open to fair criticism. I trust ft may not be considered pre¬ 
sumptuous in me, if 1 venture to think that a study of Compara- 
tive Penal Law has put into my hands’the necessary materials 
for practical discussion, and for making .some suggc.stions which 
may be considered useful by English as well as by Indian 
statesmen and legislators.* I appro*ach the subject purely 
more acadcniico^ and with the most sincere desire to avoid any¬ 
thing th^L^nay savour of acrimonious or polemical controversy. 

Punishments and Coi^equemes of Conviction. • 

* -There arc one or two punishments in \ogue in Continental 
countries, which iirOiisdid to have an extremely salutary affect, 
and the English Legislature would do well to consider whether 

* I was iuformed by a well-known Jawyer in Engluid, that English banisters 
are almost to a lyan ignorant of any system of law but their own, and that even 
elementary infoimalioti about the Laws of India or other countues need not be 
avoided ui any discussion t;oncerning them I have gone through the Ciiminal 
Codes of Fiance, Belgium, (Jermany, Hungary, Deiunaik, Holland, Clnua, New 
York, Louisiana and Italy, &c.* I fo«nd it quite impossible to procure the books 
1 requited in London, and, liy the advice of .Sir Heniy Maine, I applied to (he 
Ministry of Justice m Pans, which comprises a special department fpi the translation 
into i* reach of foreign Codes and works on fuieign Law, lam deeply indebted 
to the kindness aud couitesy of the President of the Committee of Foreign Legisla¬ 
tion, who has procured for me the books,I required. The woiks on Russian, 
Spanish, and Poituguese Law had to be obtained fiom St. Petorsburgh, Madrid, 
and Lisbon lespeciivcly, and I have not had time to utilise them (with the exception 
of a portion of a Commentary on the Penal Code of Russm) in the prep^ation of 
these ftrticies. 
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they might not be incorporated in the English Criminal Law. 
These are political or civic degradation, deprivation of office, 
and what may be termed publicity of judgment. In Germany,* * * § 
a sentence of reclusion deprives the person sentenced of the 
right to serve in the army or navy, or to exercise any public 
functions, the offices of advocate, attorney, notary, juror, and 
alderman, among others, being considered as public. Such a 
.sentence (as well as any sentence of imprisonment exceeding 
three months) may also carry with it deprivation of all civil 
rights. Civic degradation is hi some respects a comprehensive 
puni.shment, and far-reaching in its results. In the French and 
Belgian f Penal Codes, it is defined as (i) exclusion of the 
condemned from all public offices : (2) deprivation of the right 
to vote, to wear any decoration, and generally of all civic and 
political rights : (3 incapacity to be sworn as an expert, -to 
witness documents, or to depose in a Court of Justice except 
for the purpose of giving simple information : (4) incapacity to 
be tutor, curator, &c.: (5) deprivation of the right to carry 
arms, to belong to ihe^ national guard, to serve in the French 
armies, to keep or be employed in any school. 

In France civfc degradation is a necessary corollary ''of a 
conviction for a crime (as opposed to a delict) in Russia and 
Germany such punishment is left to the cffscrction of the Court. 
Again, civic degradation in Rlissia tloes not, as in France 
and Germany, entail a disability to carry arms or to serve in 
the national army ; f but the consequences of condemnation to 
imprisonment with hard labour are very severe, including, as 
they do, loss of certain family rights, loss of property, (which 
at once passes to the heirsj and after release, compulsory 
residence in Siberia. But there is one point in which European 
countries might well imitate the Rus.sian Code, namely, in 
permitting the husband or wif€ of such condemned person to 
piocurc a divorce frcmi the ecclesiastical authorities |1 

The Dutch Penal Code§ deprives also of^the right to exercise 
eortain professions. The deprivation of rights is for life, when 
the imprisonment is for life ; in other casqj?, it may be imposed 
for any term from two to five yftans. The Huhgarian' Penal 
Code II contains some elaborate provisions regardiiig this form 
of punishment. . Deprivation of emplc^ihcnt and suspen.sion 

* German Penal Code, 31,32. j t French Pe^al C#de, 34 ; Belgian Penal Code 31. 

t There may be special regulations of which I have 110 knowledge } nothing is 
said of such disability in the Penal Code. 

X Russian Penal Code, 27. If the wife or husband follows the convict to the 
place of exile, no divorce can be demanded, unless the latter commits a fresh offence 
etUaiUng loss of family rights. • 

§ yOde Penal des Pays-Has, (3rd March, 1881) Art. 28. 

^ H H«ugarian Penal Code of Crimes and Delicts, 1878. This Code is considered, 
m rnmny iespei'ts as a model Penal Code, and has been translated into French, by 
brder ol ihe I'lcnch Coveintueut, and printed at the National Press, Paris, 1885. 
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6 ( the exercise of political rights piay be imposed as additional 
punishments in any case in which the principal punishment is 
imprisonment or detention in a state prison for six months 
or more: the court decides the duiation of the incapacity, 
which may be from one to three years in the case of delicts, 
and from three to ten years in th^ case of crimes Such a 
sentence deprives of all public offices, duties, salaries and 
pensions, and takes away the right to vote, to serve as a juror, 
to be an advocate, public notary, public teacher or guardian ; 
moreover, the contlcmned persondoscs any public non-heredi- 
tary titles, national dignities or orders, and the right to wear 
decoration of honour. * Art. 291 of the same Code enacts 
that when any person has caused the death of another by inex¬ 
perience or negligence in*his profession or occupation, or by non- 
observance of the rules relating thereto, the Court may prohibit 
him from exercising such profession or occupation altogether, or 
for a fixed time, as it thinks fit, and may order that any fresh 
authorisation shall depend Tin a new examination or other proof 
of the required capacity. Art. 310 enacts a siiuilar provision in 
cases in which serious bodily harm has been^aused by negligence 
of the kind alluded to In England the College of Surgeons 
might take action in cases of criminal or grossly unprofessional 
conduct; but I believe the only statutory provision regarding 
deprivation of office as a conse*iucncc of conviction is contained 
in Chapter 23 of 33 and 34 Viet, of which the second section 
enacts, that a conviction for treason or' felony, for wliich the 
sdhtence is death, penal servitude, or imprisonment with hard 
labour, or exceeding twelve months, determines the tenure of 
any office under the Crown, or any Ticclcsiastical benefice, or 
any office or emolument in any university or other corporation, 
*or anv*j[jS,nsion or superannuation allowance payable out of 
the puofic funds, unless a pardem is received within two jnonths 
after the conviction, or before the filUng up of the office, 
place, &c., if giver^ at a later period. In England, up till a 
comparatively recent ejate, certain forfeitures and other con¬ 
sequences used to follow on a conviction for treason or felony ; 
but they were abolished by Statute 33 and 34 Viet. c. 23, s. i, 

passed in #lie year iSyo.f The New York Code, based for 

.—-- - 

* Hungarian P. C., 54 — 59. 

t The Opponents of forfeiture argued that such a sentence bore hardly on inno¬ 
cent relations. This ohjectioi is paitly met in India by the concliidiug words 
of Sec. 62 of the Penal Code : “ Whenever any person is convicted of an offence 
punishable with death, the Court may adjudge that all his ptopeity, movable atid 
immovable, shall be forfeited to Govenment ; and whenever any person is con¬ 
victed of any offence for which he shall be tiansported, or sentenced 10 imprison¬ 
ment for a term of seven years or upwards, fhe Couit may adjudge that the rents 
and profits of alt his movable and immovable estate, during the period of his 
transportation or imprisonment, shall be forfeited to Government, /o jmM 

ptffvitiaft for hts family and dtpmdants as the Government may think fft to allow 
during such feriod," 
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the most part on English law, follows the Continental Codes 
in including suspension and forfeiture of political or civil 
rights in the list of punishments. By Art. 757 of the New 
York l*cnal Code, imprisonment in a state prison for any term 
less than life suspends all civil rights, and forfeits all public 
offices, and all private trusts, authority or power of the person 
sentenced. Some of the most modern Penal Codes give the 
courts the power of prohibiting the future exercise of a pro¬ 
fession in the case of certain offences, which have been com¬ 
mitted by the offender in the exercise of such profession. It 
may be said that in lingJand, where the standard of professional 
honour i.s high, no such provision is called for; but with the 
higher education of the masses, which enables them to seek 
employment hitherto closed to them, \Vith keener competition 
and a general increase in the severity of the struggle for life, 
the standard of professional, no less than that ol commercial 
honour, has a tendency to fall or at least to suffer, and any 
provisions, which may prevent or Ininimize thi.s result, can 
hardly be said to be unnecessary. , 

The incapacity to testify as a witness used to follow as a 
consequence of a conviction for treason, felony and all those 
misdemeanours known by the term crivun falsi!^ For this 
latter class of offences it might be advisable retain such 
incapacity but it is the better oj^inion that it is safer to allow 
the courts to hear and consider tlic evidence quantinn valt-iit. 
In some of the Amcricaji states the disqualification to testify 
still exists, if the witness is objected to ; in others, the evidence 
is admitted. It would be very dangerous to make a rigid 
rule forbidding the courts to hear such evidence, for the 
excluded person might possibly be the sole witness in a case 
of murder or some other heinous offence. Article 43 of the 
Ru.ssiaii Penal Code gets over ^hc difficulty by incVffding in 
the consequences of deprivation of rights, a disability to tc.stify 
in a court of justice or in extra-judicial proceedings, except hi 
cases m which the evidence ts absolutely in^ispehsdble. The French 
and Belgian Codes allow such persons to depose only for the 
purpose of giving simple iiiformatbn. 

The Italian Code contains two moderate punishments, known 
as confinement and Pcxil local, the prind;pp* of which appears 
to be suitable to India and Ireland, if not to England also. 
By these punishments the convicted petson is directed to live 
in a specified place, or in any place he pleases, provided that 
in either case the commune selected be not less than a certain 
distance from the commune where the offence was com¬ 
mitted, or where the complainant and witnesses live. The 

• pcijury, s»b mutton of perjmy, suppression of te'.tlmony by bribery, 

iaUi»iUaui.tu of wiu»ei»!ies, bariauy, &c., Oreenleaf, Evid,, i, 37,}. 
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<?bject of these provisions is to prevent released convicts from 
oppressing, annoying, or in any way taking vengeance on the 
complainant, witnesses or jurors In India fear of such ulterior 
annoyance or oppression often prevents witnesses from coming 
forward to depose against any influential man or dangerous 
character. It appears from the Mirror* * * § that a punishment 
analogous to I exil local must have fixisted in England at least 
as late as the time of Edward II : “ Inferior punishments, not 
capital, were these; mending the highways, causeways and 
bridges, setting in the pillory ^nd stocks, abjuration of the 
realm, exile, banishment, either from the kingdom or some 
partiadar town, by prohibiting the entering into or going out 
oT such a place, &c.” 

As the civilization oi»a country advances, punishments of a 
peculiar, cruel, disgraceful or retaliatory character have a ten¬ 
dency to disappear from its criminal laws. The laws of the 
Anglo-Saxon period were disfigured by the infliction of bar¬ 
barous penalties, such as. cutting off tlie feet or hands, the 
nose, car, or upper lip, and even scalping -j*! In Bracton’s 
time, the punishment for rape was on the meuihrmn pro meuibro 
principle. | Those guilty of arson were to*bc burnt, that they 
might suffer in the same manner in which they had offended, 
Fleta and Britfcon stajy that the punishment was death, if a 
person stole the value of twelve pence or more. In petty 
larcenies, as for stealing sheaves of corn in August, or pigeons 
or })Oultry, if the thing stolen was under the value of twelve 
pgnee, the offender was to be put in the pillory for an hour, 
and to be disabled from taking the oath of a juror, or being 
a witness. If the offender was a person of bad character, or 
offended out of mere malice, and not through want, (which 
.wa.s an,extenuation, if not even a justification, adopted from 
the CLViOif law), then he wa^ to lose one ear and become 
infamous. For a second offence the justices might s*entence 
hhn to death or to lose his other ear*; for the third offence, 
great or small, dtatM had to be inflicted § From the Mirror || 
it appears that arson, ’rape, murder, robbery, larceny above 
twelve, pence,, and burglarv in cases not notorious, were all 
punished i^ith hanging, while sodomites were buried alive. 
But the barbarity jr*severity of our forefathers is of little 

* Alb tor, ch. IV, s. 17. j 

f Laws of Canute, chajj. 3#. AcconUng to the 1 he sentences inflicted 

Alfud wpie extremely sevcie. The lefcreiice to the laws of Canute is obtained 
froni Ki’cves* Hist, of EngUsh Cum. Ltw, >, 27, note. 

J ■‘Ounuptnr puuiaiui m eo m quo deliqun ; ociilos igitiir amittat, propter 
aspectum decoris, quo virgincm coiicupivit; amiitat et tesucu.os, qui caiorem 
Stupii induxerunt.” Bract. 147 b. See Recces, t, 481. 

§ Wingate’s Biitt. p. 24. Reeves. 1, 168. 

II Mirror, chap, iv, jo, 1^. Reeves, 1, 225. 
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practical interest in a consideration of the nature of 
punishments suitable for a civilized European country in 
this penultimate decade of the nineteenth century. But 
though cruel and vindictive punishments have almost entirely 
disappeared, it is advisable, in the opinion of many crimi¬ 
nalists, to retain for certain offences punishments of a pecu¬ 
liar or of a more or less disgraceful character. The pillory 
and stocks, whipping, ducking, * and slitting nostrils arc all 
common-law punishments. Of these whipping only still remains, 
but not in the case of females. It is stated in the last edition 
of Harris’s Criminal Law,+ that a female can never be whipped. 
I believe this is erroneous. It is a peculiar fact that a female 
can still be whipped for attempts to alarm the Queen, throwing 
missiles at her, &c.i. In Denmark (if‘the only females who can 
be whipped are girls from ten to twelve years of age. In 
France and Germany corporal punishment has been abolished, 
and M. Ernest Lehr states that this is so in Russia also, 
eveji the traditional punishment of the knout having been 
discontinued. || In the United States whipping was abolished 
by Act of Congress .in 1S39. Such punishments, then, as 
whipping, the pill/jry, and the stocks having been generally 
abolished on the ground of inhumanity, it was necessary to 
devise .some means of inflicting sonic additional mark of disgrace 
or humiliation compatible with the humanity of the nineteenth 
century. Continental legislators have hit on the device of pub¬ 
lishing the judgment in some con.spicuous way. The amende 
honorable and public reprimand used to be punishments -in 
Russia for laymen as well as ecclesiastics ; they are still 
used in the case of the flatter as measures of discipline. In 
France and Belgium’, H in certain cases, extracts from the 
judgment may be posted up in the chief town of the- depart¬ 
ment ii\ which the ca.se is tric(J, in the commune in^Wfiich the 
crime is committed, snd in that where the condemned person 

lives. Generally speaking, all Continental Codes contant 

^ . 

♦ Ducking wa8 the common law punishment of a common scold, the offender 
being placed la a cettain engine of coircctioi^ called tlio trelmcfcet, castigatory, or 
cncking stool, which in the Saxon language u said to signify the scolding-stool ; 
though now it is ftequenily corrupted into -stool, because ihc^ ie».idue of the 

judgment is that, when she is so placed therein, she shafel be plunged in the* water 
lor her punishment.” Bl. Com. iv, 160. 

t Hairis’ Principles of the Criminal Law, 4tii Ed. Jjy A. Agabeg, p. 491, 

$ 5 and 6 Viet. chap. 51. 

8 Danish Penal (.^ode, Art. 29. 

11 It appears that corporal punishment is still inilicted in Russia on those not 
exempted fiom it, when a sentence of imp! isonment cannot be cairied out owing to 
the prisons being too full. So many days or months ofimprisonment are converted into 
so many bl >wb according to a regular scale of commutation. In China all punioli- 
men's o( blows may be redeemed by the payment of a fine. 

H I'leneli P. C., 36 ; Belgian P. C., 18. 
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-pfovlislons by which the court may, in certain eases order that 
the judgment be published in whole or in part in such news¬ 
papers as it may direct. The ofienccs, on a conviction for which 
such publication may be ordered, are generally offences involving 
some peculiar fraud or danger tO' the public, e. g. fradulent 
bankruptcy, misappropriation by ghardians, trustees, adminis¬ 
trators, executors, directors of companies, selling commodities 
dangerous to life or health. It would be well if the courts in 
England had the power to direct^ publication of the judgment 
in eases of perjury, defamatory libel, aggravated extortion, 
sending threatening letters, and also on second convictions 
for adulteration of provisions, counterfeiting trade marks, indi- 
cent assault, and obtainwig money by false pretences. 

An examination of the various sorts of imprisonment and 
detention and prison regulations in v^oguc on the Continent 
and in America for the purposes of comparison with England, 
would be both instructive apd useful ; but such a subject perhaps 
belongs more properly to a Prison Code than to a Penal Code. 
There is, however, one subject on which a word should he said, 
and,that is the subject of enhanced puiiisliihcat on rc-conviction 
for certain offences. * 

. L<i Ri'eidive. 

% 

The question of recidivism jias received mucli attention from 
continental jurists and criminalists, anil they have placed a very 
salutary restriction on the power to inflict enhanced punishment 
Itj France and Belgium an offender is not considered a recidivist, 
if more than three years have elapsed since his release from 
prison ; in Holland* a lapse of five y<Jars, and in Denmarki* and 
Hungary J of ten years from such date prevents the infliction of 
- any enhanced punishment. But in England it would seem that 
the eii1?aftced punishment mi^st be inflicted, no matter how 
great the lapse of time since tlie previoys conviction, or rather 
the offender’s release from prison. Under 24 and 25 Viet 
c. 96, s. 7, the putftshment for simple larceny, after previous 
conviction for felony, is penal servitude from five to ten years, 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years. Under see. 8 of 
the same statute, the punishment is penal servitude from five to 
seven years, or imprjjsommcnt as above, for simple larceny or any 
offence made punishable as simple larceny by the Larceny Act 
aftelf pfcvious convictio» for'any indictable misdemeanour under 
the tarceny Act. For uttering, &g , counterfeit coin, after 
previous conviction for such crime, or previous conviction fojf a 
felony against a Coinage Act the punishment is penal servitude 
for life, or for not less than five ycaVs, or imprisonment not exceed- 

• Dutch Pi-nnl Code, 421—423. 

+ Danish Penal Code, 61, 

J Hungarian P C. 3J8. 349 j 37 b 
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ing two years. ♦ T!ie Indian Penal Code fs tnat*ked by a sfmilai' 
defect, namely, that lapse of time does not prevent enhanced 
punishment, and instances are not uncommon in which offenders 
convicted of theft are sentenced to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment, though years may have elapsed since their previous 
conviction, Piut in India the court is not bound to inflict a 
heavier punishment on an offender convicted for the second 
time. Sec. 75 of the Penal Code is as follows“ Whoever^ 
having been convicted of an offence punishable under Chap. 
XII. or Chap. XVI I.f of this Code, with imprisonment of 
either description for a term of three years or upwards, shall 
be guilty of any offence punishable under citlicr oC those chap¬ 
ters with imprisonment of eitlier description for a term of three 
years or upwards, shall be subject for every such subsequent 
offence to transportation for life, or to imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to ten years.” The 
words I have placed in italics show that it is not obligatory on 
the Court to impose enhanced punishment, and it is not the 
intention of the Legislature that a previous conviction should 
enormously enhance the heinousness of petty offences.| .At 
the same time, though in continentdl countries the lapse of a 
certain prescribed period prevents an u/fendcr from being 
punished more severely for a second than for a first offence, 
the principle of la rtlcidive has been extended to a large number 
of offences. The Russian and French Penal Codes ai e analogous 
in this respect. In Russia § recidivism is defined to be “ the rq* 
petition of the same crime, or perpetration of another crime after a 
previous conviction.” The offender must be sentenced to the 
maximum of the punishment iiicinred without prejudice to his 
liability to a more severe form of punishment (art. 13^). So 
in France an enhanced punishment is incurred m all cither 
by prolongation of its duration, 6r the infliction of a more severe 
form of punishment. 6n the other hand, the German Code 

* 24 and 2$ ViQt, chap. 29, ser. 12. . ' 

f Cap. XII deals with offences relating to coin and (jovemment stamps. Chap* 
KVII relates to thelt, exioitton, tobbsry, dacoi^v, criminal breach jA trasi, rcccuf* 
ing stolen properly, house-breaking, &c. 

X See I Calcutta L. K.. 481. 1 have known of cases in India io'which a petty 
theft of mangoes has l>een- visited with a severe sentence, (because the offender^ had 
been convicted of theft peihaps seven oi eight yesrs befoie Mi. Justice KehtaMi 
Judge of the Madras High Court, is leported tochavc ^uce said to a piis mer, when 
sentencing him to a long term of mipiisonment foi theft; “If you aie again brought 
up foi stealing the pen-holder which I hold m my hand, t shaii have no option rat 
to sentence you to transportation for life.” I veninre to think the learned judge 
pnismterpieiei the seciiDu, while he overlooked the maxim “ Ue minimis non curat 
lex," which is embodied m sec, 95 of thj Penal Code ; “nothing is an offence by 
reason that it causes, or Is intended to cause, or is known to be likely to cause any 
barm, t{ that harm is so slight that no person of otdmary sense and temper would 
complain qf such harm.'* 
g Russian Feual Code, 131. 
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resembles fhe Eulish law in not regarding recidivism as a *gene* 
ral ground for enhanced punishment, but only in the case of 
eetain offences, as for example, theft, fraud, concealment of 
of stolen property,* In England and India the principle! 
speaking broadly, is applied only'to cases of larceny and off* 
ences relating to coin. In Hungarj^ the principle is applied 
only on a tlurd conviction for certain specified crimes and 
delictSjf but on a second conviction in the case of contravene 
tions-t As has been remarked above, the lapse of ten years 
in the former case excludes the application of the principle, 
>yhereas in the latter case the lapse of two years only does 
so. In Hoikind those periods are respectively five years and 
ond year. In England aftd India, though the number of offences 
for which enhanced punishment may be inflicted is compara¬ 
tively small, yet the amount of enhancement is very large* 
^irhercas on the Continent the pun’shment can only be enhanced 
by periods varying undef different codes from onc-fourtl) to 
6ne-half of the maximum imprisonment for a f^rst offence. The 
attention of English and Indian statcsifien^shoiild be drawn to 
this^striking difference. In concluding this sjibject I may note 
one instance in which a second coviction for any offence in Eng¬ 
land entails very severe consequences, far Ijarshcr, in my opinion, 
than the necessity of the ca‘j,e calls for. Persons sentenced to 
to j)e«ial servitude can earn certain periods of remission ; they 
are on ticket-of-leave during these periods, and if they commit 
any further offence, they arc sent back to prison to serve out the 
unexpired portion of their sentences. During a late stay in 
England, I visited most of the convict prisons with the permisi* 
sion of the Home vSccretary. It struck me that persons were 
sent back to prison for petty offences which ghould not have 
entaile'tf **9ny consequences bejfond the punishment inflicted by 
the Justice for the particular act. The governor of one of the 
pVl.sons told me that a woman who had earned a year’s remission 
was sent back, im consequence of a conviction for drimkenness^ to 
serve out the unexpired'term ! It can hardly be alleged that the 
public interests called for so Revere a measure. 

Ctreumitances for consideration in awarding punishment, 

Htarly all crimiffahsts are agreed that minima punishments 
should be abolished, an^ thsyt the law should merely fix the 

# derm. P. C, 844, *So> * 5 S» *^ 4 * 

\ Hang. P. C. (Crime-, ami delicts) 338, 34 '>» 37 C 381. These offences are tlieft, 
robbery, concealment of stolen properly, and cheating. 

t Hung. P. C. (Contraventions) 67, 79, 85, 89, 92, &c. Contraventions are for 
the most part petiy police aad sanitary olffences. The following are of t^e 
contraventions, a second conviction for which entails enhanced punishment: false 
weights and measures, begging, gambling, illegal practice of medicine, infraction 
of sanitary rules, &c. ♦ 
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maximum. To enact that a man shall not get less than a 
certain period of imprisonment is to fetter judicial discretion 
too much. Still it is open to question whether, in India and 
England, almost too much latitude is not given to judicial ofS- 
cers as regards the amoun^ of punishment to be inflicted. Some 
codes attempt to avoid the evil by a more minute definition of 
the various degrees of heinousness or of aggravating circum¬ 
stances. If every magistrate and judge had sound judgment 
and common sense, the rule nfi boundless discretion is no doubt 
the best; but the extraordinary differences in the punishments 
inflicted for the same acts both in England and India at least 
afford some grounds for thinking that too much latitude is left 
to the deciding officer. *’ 

The Hungarian, Danish, and other Continental codes fix, in 
many cases minwia as well as maxima periods of imprisonment. 
The Danish Code* directs judicial officers, in determining the 
amount of punishment, to take into»cspecia! consideration on 
the one hand, the more or less dangerous ,character of the 
offence, particularly .with regard to the time, place, and mode 
of execution, the, importance of the object, the extent 4and 
amount of injury, and, on the other hand, the greater or less 
energy and determination shown by thc*accusod, the motives 
of his act, his education, age and antecedents, his relation to 
the victim, and his conduct after the offence. The Hungarian 
Code *f* enacts that if aggravating circumstances preponderate 
in number and importance, the punishment will be the 
maximum or somethin" near the maximum ; in the converse 
case, it will be the minimtf*m or something near the minimum. 
The inconvenience of fixing any minimum is evident from 
art. 92, which 4Jnacls, that il mitigating circumstances pre- • 
■ponder|ite to such an extent thj^t even the minimufir ‘'punish¬ 
ment would be disprp[)ortionately severe, a smaller sentence 
may be inflicted, or even the punishment which is next inferior 
in degree. Art. 94 enacts that tlic duratioft of a long detention 
fr^mnlive (hajut) must be taken into* consideration, whether 
in awarding fine or imprisonment.f I fancy few aiagistr?ites in 
India need any such direction as this. , 

The Russian Fenal Codcj containj^ ^me very detailed 
directions regarding aggravating and extenuating circumkan- 
ces. Culpability and punishmenf ara enhanced by (i) the 
long premeditation of the offender; (2) his social position, 
profession, and degree of culture: (3) the illegality or im¬ 
morality of his motives : (4) the number of persons with 
whom he acted: ($' his effbrts to get rid of all obstacles; 

• Dan^h P.C., 57. 

t Hiinp[arian P.C„ 90, 91, 

t Kiis>siaa P.C. 129, tjo, 134. 
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(6) the personal duties which he hus frAUjpled under foot .* 

(7) the cruelty, indignity, or immorality of the acts with which 
the offence was prepared, accomplished, or accompanied :(8) the 
danger which the offence caused to one or more persons, or 
to society in general: (9) the evil or injury which has resulted ; 
<io) the dissimulation or odsttnaej^ of denial which he has 
shown during his trial, especially if he has sought to implicate 
innocent persons. In all these cases the judge can not only 
inflict the maximum, but he may even impose a more severe 
kind of punishment The following circumstances are con* 
sidered to lessen the culpability and mitigate the punishment: 
j[i) the fact that the offender, before he has become the object 
of suspicioit, has given himself up, and sincerely confessed 
his crime with exprefsions of repentance : (2) the fact that, 
even after he is suspected lie has confessed at the preliminary 
fnvestigation : (3) true information concerning his accomplices ; 
{4) the commission of the offence through levity, weakness 
of intellect, or a want of intelligence which has been abused 
by others: (5) strong provocation caused by insults or injuries 
inflicted by his victim; (6) the fact Ihat he has been incited 
to the crime by the entreaties orders, or bad example of his 
parents or others having legal authority over him : (7) the 
influence of * overwhelming need, and want of all resource 
and means of work: (8* thftfict of remorse or pity for the 
victims, during the commission of the offence and his absten¬ 
tion from doing all the harm intended, and above all prevent* 
mg his accomplices from doing so: (9) the fact that, after 
the crime, he has tried to avert the evil consequence to repair 
the harm done or to restore any f^ain, In those cases the 
minimum punishment or even one of a lower degree may be 
imposed. The Louisiana Code of Criminal IVocedurc * 
also coffiains some useful rulps. Circumstances to b^e consi¬ 
dered in alleviation are (i) the minority of the offender; (2) 
Ill's old age: (3) his condition, e. g.^ wife, apprentice: (4) the 

' ord^t; of a supefior^military officer : (5) the fact that the offence 
was committed' under a combination of circumstances, and 
under the influence of motives which will probably not recur 
either with respect to the offender or to any other: (6) the 
fact that the offence caused by great provocation : (7) the 
state of health and the sex of the dclincjuent must bo 
considered in the nature *and duration of the punishment 
the following are to be considered as circumstances of ag¬ 
gravation : (i) if the person committing the offence was, by 
his office or condition, obliged to prevent it: (2) if he held any 
other public office; (3) if his education, fortune and profession 


* Loutsiaoa,, CiP.C. 43(‘4J5> 
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placed hhn in a situation in which his example tvould probaMy 
influence the conduct of others : (4) when the olffenco was com"- 
mitted with premeditation: (5) or in consequence of a plan 
fbimed with others : (6) when the defendant endeavoured to 
induce others to join in committing the offence: (7) when a 
trust was broken, or such ti;ust affoided easier means of com¬ 
mitting the offence : (S') when in the commission of the offence, 
any otl\er injury was offered than that necessarily suffered by 
the offence itself; such as wanton ciuclty, or humiliating lan¬ 
guage, in cases of personal injury: '9) when it was attended 
with the breach of any other moral duty than that necessarily 
broken in committing the offence; such as personal injury ac¬ 
companied by ingratitude : (lo) when the injury wais offered to 
one whose age, sex, office, conduct, or cbnditioii entitled him to 
respect from tlic offender : (ii) when the injury was offcicd to 
one whose age, sex, or infirmity rendered him incapable of 
resistance: ^2) when the general character of the defendant 
is marked hy those pas'iions or vices Which lead to the commis¬ 
sion of the offences of which he has been convicted. 

It is hardly necessary tliat a modern code should elaborately 
detail all grounds of extenuation and aggravation : but k can* 
not be denied that indications, such as tlte above, are calculated 
to be extremely useful to judicial officers, and tend to a greater 
uniformity of pumMiment. .. 

Lastly, as regards the number of different sorts of punish¬ 
ment, they are witliout doubt too numerous in some Continen¬ 
tal Codes. But in one respect they arc too few both in Eng¬ 
land and India. A magistrate in India thinks that a sentence 
of imprisonment is nccessdry, but not one of rigorous imprison*- 
ment All he can do is to inflict simple imprisonment, which 
to an educated man is almost worse, as he is compalsorily 
idle. IV^orcovcr he is kept in same jail-yard as fh!:'worst 
offenders. This is perhaps lather hard on educated native 
gentlemen sentenced for comparatively trivial offences. Iti 
Hungary there are four sorts of imprisonraen!, Idtmaison lU fone^' 
la prism ddtat, la reclusion^ and la prison. Other codes fmve 
la detention. In some cases imprisoned persons can have.their 
own food brought in at their own expense : in othc»s they can 
choose any form of-work they like. ThenHh|:re are consider5,ble 
variations in the rules of management and discipline. In Bengal 
there is one set of rules for all pri^onem, including those im¬ 
prisoned in default of payment of fine. In England, again, the 
proportion of prisoners, who are given the privilege of being 
ticated as first-class misdemeanants, is infinitesimal; but this exr 
ccptional treatment is accorded* in some American States to all 
those arc sentenced to simple imprisonment. Art 92 of the 
Louisiana Penal Code enacts tliat “simple* imprisoiiment 
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otjrtsists aiiWply in confinem«nit <?f tfl|je p^$on v(ritfilti th® walls 
of the prisoja, the prisoner being 4?baf'r^ neither the Hse Of 
books, nor the means of writing, nor tlie society of such persons 
.19 may desire to see him daring the hours established by the 
general regulations for tlie prison " There can be no doubt that 
both in England and India some intermediate sort of imprison¬ 
ment is required, under which a prisoner might be allowed certain 
privileges, such as a better diet at his own expense, more fre¬ 
quent visits fjom fiiends, and the use of his books, artisan's 
tools, &c. At the same time, I ^should point out that the sq^ 
called hard labour in some Indian jails is not hard labour at 
|U : what struck me most in going over some of the convict 
prisons in England was the tremendous severity of discipline, 
wcfik, and general rdginte as compared with any of the Indian 
j.ails with which I am acquainted. 

Criminal Liability. 

Ignorance of law no defence. 

The maxim ignorantii juris is derived from the 

Roman jurisprudence, and it appears to me 'that it has been 
too* * * § readily and blindly accepted, or at* least pushed too far, 
by English lawyers. The rule, it is true, is based on con¬ 
siderations o^ publi<; policy, but there may be cases in which 
those very considerations should exclude its too rigid applica¬ 
tion. The rule often works* harshly when applied to acts 
which arc merely mala prokibita. It has even beeVi rpled * that 
a foreigner charged in England with an offence committed there 
cannot excuse himself on the ground that he did not know he 
was doing wrong, the act not being au offence in his own country. 
But, as pointed out in article 33, Stephen’s Digest (Crimes and 
Punishmentsignorance of the law is relevant to the question 
whethv!t*an act which would be a crime, if accompanied by a 
certain intention or other Itatc of mind, and not <fthcrwisc, 
was in fact accompanied by that intentiou or state of mind 
• or not. Thus k i#an adequate defence for a man charged with 
larcfbhy to .show that* through a misapprehension of law, he 
honestly bejieved the prqpcrty to be his f The distinction 
may be brjefly stated as follows : ignorance of the law, which 
prevents a man from entertaining tlic intent necessary for a 
criminal act, will excuse him ; but ignorance that the law 
punishes a certain a§t no excuse. fhe provision on the 
point in the Hungarian Penal Code J is that ignorance, or a 
wrong interpretation of the law, does not exclude criminal 
liability. The Danish Penal Code § enacts that punishment 

• /?, V. Fsop, 7 C. and T , 4i{6. 

f R. V, iK*//, 3 Car. and P,, 409. 

■j: Hang P. C. 81. 

§ Dauiih P. C, 42. 
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is not excluded by igpbrance of the law, by a false opinion 
that an act fordidden by the law is permitted or even com¬ 
manded by the conscience or religicm, or conversely, that 
an act commanded by the law is not permitted on similiar 
grounds, or even by the* nature of the offender’s motives 
or object. The case of K. v. Wugstaffe (lo Cox, C. C., 
530) appears to present a mixed question of law and fact. 
The defendants belonged to a sect calling themselves “ Peculiar 
People/’ and were charged with manslaughter, as they had 
neglected to provide medical .aid for a sick child. They consi¬ 
dered it wrong and useless to send for a physician, as showing no 
faith in Providence, Willes, J., not believing in the doctrines 
of these people, still thought that “ this was a case where affec¬ 
tionate parents liad done what they thought best for the child, 
and had given it the best of food,” and the jury acquitted them. 
In consequence of this acquittal an Act of Parliament (31 and 
32 Viet. c. 122, s. 37) was passed making it penal for a 
parent to neglect to provide food, - medical aid, &c. for his 
child, “ whereby the health of such child shall have been, or 
shall be likely to bq, seriously injured.” In a subsequent case 
of the same kind, the Court of Criminal Appeal held that,' in 
consequence of the statute, the indictment could be maintained. 
Bishop remarks that the language of the .judges‘implies that, 
but for the statute, there would hqve been no offence. 

There is one point in which the maxim has been pushed to 
an absurd length, and that is, that every one is supposed to 
possess knowledge concerning the most recently passed statutes. 
P'ormerly every Act took effect from the first day of the session 
in which it was passed 33 Geo. III. c. 13 enacted that its 
operation should begin from the day when it received the royal 
assent. The former fiction of law was carried to such an absurd 
extent, that a statute passed at late period of thc’^ession 
actually ^rendered invalid amiuities granted four months before.* 
Wilbcrforce remarks that tins decision certainly went beyond thd' 
old theory, which was that “ as soon as tfie Parliament,hath ‘ 
concluded anything, the Jaw intends tfiat every person hath 
notice thereof, for the Parliamcntc represents the^body of the 
whole nation.”*!* Both in England and America statutes are 
operative in every part of the country hngicdiatcly they tgtke 
effect. This has led to some extremely harsh and indefensible 
dccision.s in criminal cases. In one case a vessel sailed in 
disobedience of an embargo Act, but so soon after it was passed 
that it was impossible the master could have known anything 
about it It was nevertheless held that he violated the Act 
without legal excuse ! Comment is superfluous. This decision 

• L».ks> V. I r. R. 660. See Wilbcufurce*!. Siaiiue taw, p. 155. 

1 4 lu^t. 20. 
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may accord wfth the letter of the maxim.ftaiua imsiiiittia yuturzs 
imponere debH^ non pr^HirziiSi but it certainly is antago^^ 
nistic to its spirit. There are even cases, which it is unnecessary 
to detail here, in which an act, legal at the time of doing it. has 
been made unlawful by some subsequent enactment The 
English legislature should adopt the pjinciplc established by the 
Code NapolCon, namely, that laws take effect from the time 
when the public may reasonably be supposed to know of their 
existence, regard being had to the course of the post, the time 
of publication, and other matters.* No change appears to be 
necessary in India, where the public really are given far greater 
opportunities than they have in England of acquainting them¬ 
selves with, aftd criticising proposed legislative measures. Even 
after an Act is passed, it cannot come into operation until it has 
been thrice published in the Gazette, and even so the date of 
commencement of operation is generally fixed at some three to 
six months after its passing. 

Mistake of Fact, 

• • 

Ignorance or mistake in point of fact\2xejiipts from criminal 
liability in almost all countries. Bishop saj^s; “ To punish a 
man who has acted from a pure mind, in accordance with the 
best lights he T^^ossessed, because, misled while he was cautious, 
he honestly supposed the fact§ to be the reverse of what they 
were, would restrain neither him nor any other man from doing 
^ a wrong in the future ; it would inflict on him a‘grievous in¬ 
justice, would shock the moral sense of the community, would 
harden men’s hearts, and promote tticc instead of virtue.” As 
is remarked by Hale, * “ where there «s no will to commit an 
offence, thcie can be no transgression.” 1 he German Codef 
’ enacts that when the doer of an act is ignorant of the existence 
of circumstances which makij it criminal or aggravate its 
, criminality, he is not liable, unless, in tljc case of negligent or 
imprudent acts, the ignorance is the result of negligence or 
imprudence. Thft French Code contains no analogous p^)- 
vi&lon, but that the doctrine may be applied may be inferred 
from a number of sections^! and, as a matter of fact, it is 
applied. Irk Russia,§ accidental error or mistake of fact relieves 
from.responsibility i in certain cases the Court may impose 
an ecclesiastical penance. 

Under the head of Misthke of Fact, the laws of different 
countries do not appear to present any salient contrasts ; but 
the case of homicide, committed under a mistake as to facts, 


1 *. C. I) 15* * 

tOejnian I’eiul Cotle, 59. 

J tieJJch Penal Lode, O0-63, 83 96 99, &C. 
g Knshjan Penal Lode, 99. 
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demands the attention of Indian Judges. latys it d&w» 

that “ if one has feasdnabk muu i& beluvt the existence of^fiwsts 
which will justify a killing, he is legally guiltless of the'ndjrhf'f 

cide. It is the doctrime of reason, and sa6fi<Stefttly 

sustained in adjudication that, notwithstanding some decisions 
apparently adverse, whepever a man undertakes self-defence, 
he is justified in acting on the facts as they appear to him. If 
without fault or carelessness he is misled concerning them, and 
defends himself correctly according to what he supposes the 
facts to be, the law will not* punish him ; though they are in 
truth otherwise, and he has really no occasion for the extreme 
measure." A very peculiar case—at !ea.st peculiai* to tho§e 
living in European countries—is referred to at length by Bishop. 
In 1874, an Indian was tried in Washington Territory for*the 
murder of another Indian. The defence was, that he committed 
the homicide to save his wife from being killed through a 
pernicious power of the deceased. Evidence was introduced to 
show that, in the language of Greece, J. in his charge to the 
jury, “the deceased Doctor Jackson was reputed to be a 
mmaUhde tomumois^ mAn a bad doctor man, a sorcerer, a man 
ad>le at his will to bring unseen evil agencies to bear upon the 
bodies of the living ; that he thus possessed the power of life 
and <lcath over persons even at a distance from him, and over 
defendant’s wife in particular that in defendant’s presence 
he threatened, by use of this evil power to destroy the life of 
defendant’s wife; that in the presence of defendant, he pro¬ 
fessed and claimed that he, by means of this power, caused an 
actual sickness of defendanfs wife, of which she lay dangerous¬ 
ly ill at the time of his o\tn death ; that in defendant’s presence 
he threatened he would cause this illness to terminate in her 
death ; and that the only means of saving the life of defendant's 
wife was by killing this man, who claimed to wiel<f’''SVer her 
such subtle and terrible power." It appeared in evidence that 
the defendant, and with him all his tribe, was born into the 
belief in musatefm tomaawos^ and this belief controllc|I him 
in the homicide. The learned judge charged the jury,* that 
the law permitted one lo kill another to save his wifeis life, 
which the latter was in the act of talcing away ; and, though 
they would not themselves credit the dAc^.sed with the ppwer 
attributed to him, yet. if the defendant in good faith did, and 
this belief was a reasonable one irf considering his educa¬ 
tion and surroundings, it would furnish him, under the cir¬ 
cumstances proved, a good defence And the jury acquitted 
him. • Bishop even goes further and thinks it sufficient if the 
belief be entertained in good faith. He says : “ If the learned 
judgt vomiuittcd any error in this case, it was in requiring that 

* feiritury S'. Eisk, Olympui rianscnpi, Apiil iiUi 1871. 
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the mistalcen belief should be a itasonabde one for the' defoml*- 
ant to entertain.” The records of our Courts in Behgal teem 
with cases in which men have been convicted and even hanfjed 
for acts such as the one ttecribed above, i am far fiom saying 
that this American case should be followed in its entirety ih 
India: to do so might lead to a large^ increase of murders and 
crimes of violence, a belief in witchcraft being by no means 
uncommon in most parts of Bengal. * But the case is one 
that affords food for the most serious reflection, as it appears 
that there are several English cases, as well as a large array of 
American cases, to the same or a similar effect. It is for the 
Sessions Judges of Bengal, subject to the direction of the 
High Court, to consider whether, in these murders of .sorcererssi, 
witches, and similar casSs, the question should not be put to 
thp jury as to whether the accused was labouring under a 
mi®itake of fact, whether he in good faith believed he was 
exercising the right of private defence, and that he could have 
in no other manner averted the evil or harm he feared. 

Accidents • 

Homicide by accident or misadventure usod in early English 
law to bo punishable by forfeiture of goods and chattels. Coke, 
Hale, and BlackstonA try to explain this away by saying, 
that though it is but a m.in’s cnisfortune, yet the king has lost 
a subject by the accident, anti the man who caused the acci- 
fcdent ought to have been more careful ! Hence he forfeited 
hi^ goods to the king, in order that in the future he should 
lake greater care. But a statute t)f George IV f treated these 
attempts to put the best face on a b 5 d law as valueless, and 
repealed the law altogether. Still the law of homicide in 
'England js disfigured by a barbarous absurdity, namely, that 
Ihc acci(fcntal commission oi homicide, while committing a 
fc;]iony. is murder ; and if the act intended was a misdemeanour 
or actionable wroijg, the offence is only reduced to man¬ 
slaughter. A sfioots at a-tame fowl, not with intent to steal it, 
and accidentally kills a man. This is manslaughter. But if 
he intended to steal the fowl,*thcn the accidental killing would 
be murder Hobbes shows the absurdity of such a rule by 
saying, that if a boyf robbing an orchard, by chance falls from 

* In Orissa almost all castes* beli^re that ceitain men 01 women kave ike 

to bring illness, liiaease, and death on them or their childien, by making clay 
images of them and roasting them over a slow fire. Sometimes a Hati or Cnamttr 
midvdfe gains the repatation of having kille<l or harmed children by her charmi. 
^nch a women is called « Dam^ or Kancha Danee I once got a petuum luidet 
Sec. 500, Penal Code, from a woman, who oumpl.uned that no one would employ 
her 0i speak to her, as some one had given out ihat she was a witch. 

♦ 24 and 25 Viet. c. too, s 7 to enacting 9, Geo. iv. c. 31, s, to. 

J Per King, C. J., A\ v. H'mtount, 16 bt. Ti., 80 , also H. v. Motigiffn, \ Leacb b. 
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an apple tree, and breaks the neck of a man standing under*- 
neath, this is a murder—as if the boy had fallen of malice 
prepense! Hale says that, if a trespasser's arrow glance from 
a tree and kill a bystander to whom hfe intended no hurt, this 
is manslaughter, as trespass 5?: malum in se. But if an unlicensed 
person shoot at a ciow ai^d kill a bystander, this is but chance 
and no offence, as the want of license is only malum prohi* 
bitum. This distinction is absurd, and at the present time, 
somewhat unintelligible, as trespass per se is not a criminal 
offence. The la\V should be placed on a more logical basis. 

No doubt, in taking accident into consideration as a defence, 
it should be ascertained whether the act done was lawful pr 
unlawful. This is done in India, sec. 80 of the Penal Code 
enacting that “ nothing is an offence v^ich is done by accident 
or misfortune, and without any criminal intention or knowledge 
in the doing of a lawful act in a lawful manner, by law'ful 
means, and with proper care and caution.” In Russia, * acci¬ 
dent is not a defence if the act was unlawful; and even where the 
act is lawful, thp doer of the act is, in some.cases, submitted 
to an ecclesiastical pCnance, “ in order to calm his conscience.” 
There is no analogous provision in the French or Gcfman 
Codes ; but it must be borne in mind that the continental codes 
generally give a very clear definition of criminal* intention, and 
the special sections regarding pccidcnt are, after all, but the 
legislative embodiment or amplification of the well-known 
French maxim '•'sans intention, point de dditf In Hungary 
no act which is not Committed voluntarily can be a crime, and the 
rule also applies to delicts, except where certain acts, resulting 
from negligence, arc dcclrPrccl to be qualified delicts, in the special 
part of the Code. In France even accidental contraventions 
are punishable; for instance, a man is punishable for <he faU' 
of his chimney being on fire, quj^c apart from accidqnl: “or even 
negligence. In Dennw-rk, | acts committed from inattention or . 
negligence, are not puni.diable, unless the law expressly declares 
otherwise. In England a certain g.niounl <Jf carelessness or 
negligence is criminal, and supplies the place of tlic‘direct 
criminal intent Common instanoes arc furious riding or driv¬ 
ing, medical practice, ^ use of dangerous Ihtngi^ dangerous 
machinery, dropping things on roads, calc pf dangerous antpials, 
&c. These will more fitly be noticed under a different head. 
It is instructive to notice that under the Chinese Penal Code, § 
a code framed by orientals for orientals, accident docs not 
absolve from all punishment but only from the regular pijnish- 


* Rflssiati r. C. 93. 
t lIu»''Tiuu I*. C, 75. 
X Danish P. C. 43. 
i Chiti^a>e P. L.. 292. 
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ntent ' "Ail pewiis whd kill or wound others purely 
accident shall be permitted to redeem themselves from the 
punishment of killing' or wounding in an affray by the pay¬ 
ment in each case of a fine to the family of the persofi 
deceased or wounded. By a case of pure accident is un-* 
derstood a case of which no sufficient previous warning 
could have been given, either directly, by the perceptions of 
sight and hearing, or indirectl}% by the inferences drawn by 
judgment and reflection.” The principle of this provision is 
some what analogous to that of the Kussian Code alluded to 
above, imposing an ecclesiastical penance. Grattea Iti Russe, 
&*c In one or two other instances the Russian Penal Code 
seems to be more in accord with oriental than with occidental 

ideas. 

« 

Drunkenness. 

According to the Civil law drunkenness aggravated a crime, 
as may be inferred from the maxims giii pcccat ebriuSt luat 
sobritis and ebrittas crunen incendit^ &c. The traces of this 
scvcj-ity arc to be found in modern cnminal law, though the 
doctrine of aggravation has been mjcctcd? This doctrine, 
however, died hard death, and in Beverley’s case,’'^ we find 
Lord Coke saying; "although he who is drunk is for the 
Wn\c fion compos /w/zZ/j, yet this diunkenncss docs not extenu¬ 
ate his act or offence, nor turn to his avail ; but it is a great 
offence in itself, and therefore aggravates his offencey &c.” The 
iiTodern doctrine is that voluntary intoxication furnishes no 
excuse for crime. The idea that it is wrong to drink has by 
no means distfppearcd even at tbc present day, and it is from 
this idea that the doclrine has sprung. “ When a man volun¬ 
tarily becomes drunk,’* says Bishop, “ there is the wrongful 
intent; and if, while too far gone to hav'c any further .intent, 
lie docs a wrongful act, the intent to drfnk coalesces with the 
act done while drigik, and for this combination of act and 
inten4:ylie is criminally liable,” and it was the common law that 
drunkenness supplied the necessary malice even in cases of 
homicide. * * 

There aft no speci^Ji provisions as to drunkenness in most 
of the Continental Criminal Codes; the matter has to be con¬ 
sidered in connection with ihe provisions regarding intent and' 
consiousness. For instance the German Penal Code + speaks 
of "temporary or chronic malady/* and the Hungarian Code J 
of a '‘state of unconsciousness, or troubled state of the in¬ 
tellectual faculties.” The case-Ic^w in France corresponds to 

* 4 Co. 123b 
+ Germ. P.C., 51, 
i Hunt;. P.C„‘76. 
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the piwisfons in the Rassinn Code.* This code^ Solves as 
follows the complex problem of the influence of drunkenness 
on culpability, if the drunkenness be involuntary and acci¬ 
dental, there is no offence ; if it arises from imprudence reck¬ 
lessness, or from occasional or habitual intemperance, the 
offender is punishable for having made himself drunk, but 
he only incurs a penal responsibility for his acts in proportion 
as he was still i!» possession of his faculties ; desired or inten¬ 
tional drunkenness, at the time of accomplishing a premedi¬ 
tated offence, aggravates culpability. As has been remarked, 
the German Penal Code tontains no special section, and cases 
are decided according to the rule in Article 51, that the doer 
of an act is not punisha ble, when, at the time of doing it 
he was ** deprived of knowledge." Neither do the codes of 
Denmark and Holland deal with the matter specially. 

At the present moment it may be said that there is a 
considerable divergence between the-law or practice regarding 
drunkenness in England and India, and this is pci haps an 
illustration of Ro\v, in* some particulars, a' pliant common 
law is superior to* the ^rigidity and inflexibility of a ©ode. 
The Indian law makes no excuse whatever, not even as regards 
the question of intent, for voluntary drunkenness. Sec. 86 
is as follows : “ In cases where an act done is not an offence, 
unic.ss done with a particular knowledge or intent, a person 
who docs the act in a state of intoxication shall be liable to 
be dealt with as if Im had the same knoivledge as he would haye 
had if he had not been intoxicated, unless the thing which 
intoxicated him was administered to him without his knowledge 
or against his will." Some European criminalists (and notably 
the German jurist Mittermaierj arc inclined to view drur\kennes.s 
more leniently, and English judges have struck out a con- 
sidprabte departure froqfi the doctrine of the common law. which 
regarded drunkenness as M In several cases-j* it ha.s 

been ruled that a drunken person is scarcely in a state to 
entertain an intent at all, either maticlou.s or not. It can 
scarcely be said that a man whq is drunk can .entertain that 
kind of malice which is the chief ingredient of the crime of 
murder, and proceeds from a mind possessed of^ firmness of 
purpose. Though", therefore, drunkenness^ will not be any 
excuse for crime, yet if in the condifSion pf the prisoner malice 
cannot be presumed, he can only be found guilty of man* 
.slaughter. Again it has been ruled in other cases that the fact 
of drunkenness may, owing to the particular circumstances of a 
case, rebut the inference of maMce f Though drunkenness Is no 


ivqssiaH i'.ij,. 106 . 

1 5’^ i V. Cruse, 8 C. and P., 546 , 
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6KCUS0, It may be taken into account by tbc jury, when feotisidert 
ing the motive or intent of a person acting under its influence. • 
Again, drunkenness is no excuse, but delinim tremens caused by 
drinking, and differing from drunkenness, if it produced such a 
degree of madness, even for a time, as to render a person 
incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, relieves him from 
crimitial responsibility, f Even Hale laid it down that if an 
act is done in a fit of delirium tremens caused by voluntary 
drunkenness, it is not a crime, j In America, too, the fact of 
drunkenness may be taken into* consideration. It was held 
in Georgia, § that a charge that voluntary drunkenness affords 
nef excuse for prime, but with the addition that the drunkenness 
might be considered by tl\p jury like any other fact, to shed light 
on the transaction, was quite as favourable to the defendant 
charged with murder, as he could claim. 

What are Indian judges to do in cases similar to the 
above ? Consumption of ganja and bhang often produce a 
sort of oblivion, or a permanent or intermittent frenzy. It 
seems to me thafsuch cases might be brought'under the 84th 
scctign of the Penal Code, dealing with unsoundness of mind. 
If this cannot be done, either the severity of the 85th and 86th 
sections might be modified by the Legislature, or the executive 
Government should make a more frequent use of its power to 
pardon under section 401 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The matter cannot be considered to be qilite settled either in Eng¬ 
land or America. In America, for instance, the courts have 
differed as regards the defence of dipsomania some courts hold¬ 
ing that the (luestion, whether ther^ is such a disease, and 
whether the act was committed under its influence, is not a 
.question of law, but of fact for the jury. The matter appears 
to have teen well put to the jury by Baldwin, /. in the case of 
United States v. Rondenhush : Intoxication is no excuse for 
•crimes when the offence consists merel;^ in doing a criminal 
act, without rcgajdiiig intention. But when the act done is 
innocefit in itself, and crimin.al only when done with a corrupt 
or malicious motive, a jury may presume from the fact of in¬ 
toxication that there was a* want of criminal intention ; that 
the reasoning faculty, *thc power of discrimination between 
right* and wrong, wfts lost in the excitement of the occasion.** 
But this doctrine of course*does not prevent murder being 
Committed by a dmnkcn man, for a man may resolve to kill 
another, then drink to intoxication and accomplish his purpose, 
it) which' case he specifically intends to take life. The question 

* A. V, Gamleft, 1 F. and F„ 90. t*i Hale P. C., 3 tl‘> 33 , 

t R> r. Davis, 14 Cox, C. C., 563 § 68 Ga., 6i2* 
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of intoxication is certainly one thal^ will aaU for the attention 
of the Legislature on the next amendment of the Penal Code, 

Presumption as to Coercion of Married Women. 

The presumption that a married wojnan acts under the 
coercion of her husband when she commits an offence * in his 
presence, is one that dates from a time when married women 
were in a state of comi^lete subjection to their husbands. The 
Lcgisiatuie would do well to abolish this presumption: and if 
it is necessary to preserve some distinction between the act of 
the husband and that of the wife, when they commit an offence 
Jointly, it might be enacted that the wife should be subject to a 
smaller punishment. This is the law in Louisiana f where 
command or persuasion of the husband is proved. “ A married 
woman committing an offence by the command or persuasum 
of her husband shall suffer no greater punishment than simple im¬ 
prisonment for one-half of the time to which she would have 
been sentenced, if sue had commitl'ec’ the offence without such 
command or persuasion Living together at the time, and 
general reputation of marriage shall be sufficient to reduce the 
punishment of tlie reputed wife. But offences punishable by 
imprisonment for life arc cxccptcd from the operation of this 
article.” There is no presumption of conipulsion in Louisiana; 
such fact has to be proved. This presumption finds no place in 
the Indian Penal Code thougli in India its application would 
be fully justified by the circumstances of the country and the 
subjection of women to their husbands. Neither does it find 
any place in the law of Scotl.and. In England, even if the 
wife’s act be begun elsewhere, it ts within the rule if completed 
in the presence of the husband. Therefore, when “Elizabeth 
?lyan, better known by the name of Paddy Brown’s wife,” had 
in Engjand been convicted under, i6 Geo, 2, c. 31, for conveying 
an implement of escj;pe to her husband in prison, she w^ 
deemed to have acted under his coercion^, as she had procured 
the instrument by his direction, and thp conviction was upset 
And where a wife went from hous^ to house uttering base coin, 
her husband accompanying her 'but remaining outside; it was 
held that her act must be presumed to have proceeded frooi' 
his coercion. The presumption, however, is not conclusive * 
it may be rebutted by evidence. * 

The presumption is one that mig*ht be eliminated from the 
new English Criminal Code. At the same time there arc good 
reasons for incorporating it in the Indian Criminal Law. 

De mimmis non curat lex. 

The doctrii^c that the courts will not assume jurisdiction in 

^ - - . . - J- -r 4, ***—■ " ‘t - .* ■ .. _^ 

Ticf^son, murder, mansiaugliter, and probably also robbeiy, are excepted. 

t Lou r.C., 31, 32. 
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trifling matters Is based on the above maxim and on another, some¬ 
what analogous, tn jure non remota sed proxima causa spectatur. 
These maxims are as applicable to criminal as to civil law, 
though, so far as I know, there is no direct decision in English 
law to this effect as regards the maxim de minimis. The framers 
of the Indian Penal Code have partfy embodied the maxim in 
the chapter of General Exceptions Sec 95 enacts that “no¬ 
thing is an offence by reason that it causes, or that it is intended 
to cause, or that it is known ta be likely to cause any harm if 
that harm is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and tem¬ 
per would complain of such harm. ” The doctrine is one that 
might be specifically incorporated in the English Criminal 
Code, • 

There are, however, some cases in English law in which 
fhe principle contained in the maxim hardly appears to have 
been sufficiently recognized. For instance, the reports show 
that trifling larcenies have»beeii punished, which probably would 
have gone unpunished in India. It has been l\cld* that an indict¬ 
ment for larceny may be maintainc<^ cvqn though the value of 
the* thing taken be less than the smallest coin or denomination 
of money known to the law. In cases of arson, on the other 
hand, it appears reasonable that the maxim de minimis should 
not be applied, and in sevcr,al American cases it has not been 
acted on. However trifling the result of the fire, the intent is 
just as heinous and the act equally dangerous.' It is to cases of 
petty nuisance that the maxim is especially applicable. Again, 
the carelessness of a medical man must be more than slight be¬ 
fore he can be made liable for manslaughter. A master is not 
criminally responsible for the acts of his servant, unless his 
carelessness in employing him or looking after him has been 
very great. In these, and othgr matters, the maxim is constant¬ 
ly acted on by English judges and it should he made a part of 
the statutory law. As has been mentioned above, the doctrine 
is sometimes ignored,^ especially in cases of theft. Criminal 
juris*ts arc not agreed as to ht)w far stealing to satisfy hunger i.s 
punishable. .Lycurgus allowed hungry men to steal. The civl- 
lian.s got oyer the difficulty easily by defining larceny to be the 
taking of goods for ^u^sakc of gain ducri causa) ; and hence, if a 
starving man stoic meat to satisfy hunger, he was not within the 
definition. It is said in the* Mu ror,f that it was owing to petty 
thefts being caused by hunger, that Edward I. ordered those con- 

* J! V. Morris, 9 Car. an<l 1 ’. 349. See al-o /i’. v. Jtinglri/, 5 Car. and 
P, 602. In the latter case the property taken was a slip of paper containing a 
mein'Tandum of a debt clue to the person robbed. It was held that the offence 
a’as robbery, as the pro-.ecitlor showed, by carrying the metnorandtim in his 
pocket, that he cousired it of tome value. , 

f Mirror, c. iv, s. 16. 
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victcd of larceny under the value of a shilling to be exempt froth 
capital punishment. Hawkins said that extreme necessity was 
an excuse for felony, provided the necessity that induced the in¬ 
vasion of another’s piopcrty did not arise from prodigality or 
idleness, or neglecting one’s own business. Lord Bacon asserted 
without any qualification, that if one stole viands to satisfy his 
present hunger, this was not felony or larceny. But it should be 
remembered that in Bacon’s time a poor-law was not thoroughly 
established. Lord Hale denied that such was the law of 
England, at least since the statutory provision for the poor, 
because of the manifest insecurity of i>roperty, if a man might 
allege a necessity, of which none but he himself could judge. 
But the reality of the nccessit)^ is a question of fact, which may 
be proved like other facts. However, English judges have 
always punished hunger thefts ; and it is related in h'ois^s 
Judges^ that Rookc, J. commended a jury for finding a hungry 
little girl guilty of larceny for stealing a small mouthful of food, 
and he sentenced her to pay a fine of one shilling ; but took 
care to add that if ,shc' had not got that sum, he wmuld give 
her one for the purpose. Did this act amount to theft ? 
In India it might be brought under see, 95 of the Bcnal Code, 
especially as there is no poor-law foi the relief of starving 
persons. 

H. A. D. Phillips, 

Bengal Livil Service, 



Hfe GIVETIi HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 

When great Elijah looked his God to find 
Where none but God was nigh ; 

In storm nor eartl*t|uakQ did He come enshrined 

A still small voice passed by. 

% 

Voiceless, unceasing, are the wondrous powers 

That rule in earth and air ; 

^ 0 

With quiet sunshine through unnoticed hours 
The tree grows broad and fair. 

> 

O'er life's vain tumult leans a silent Friend 
Whose watchful care is deep ; 

A rest from labour gives He St the end 
Gives His beloved sleep. 




A. Evvbank. 



THE QUARTER. 

'"p'HE principal events of the quarter, under review, have 
J. been ; the marked increase in the anti-German feeling^ 
in accentuated by the arrest of a French olTficial on the 

Franco-German frontier; the'Change in the French Ministry; 
the progrc‘«s of the Crime’s Bill through the House of Com¬ 
mons ; the Time's charges against Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon ; 
the celebration of the Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen In 
England ; the satisfactory progress of the dakoity campaign' in 
Burmah ; the un.satisfactory result of the latest conferences of 
the Anglo-Russian Delimitation Commission ; the loss of the 
mail steamer Tnsmanta ; the gieat cyclone in the Bay of 
Bengal; the continuance of the Sintia exodus agitation in the 
native and in a section of the Anglo Indian press ; the progiess 
ol the public Service. C(immi‘^-sion and the close of the Finance 
Commission. * 

What threatened to be a ver)'awkward'•and alarming incident 
—the arrest by the German police of a French official—was 
got over b)' that happy mixture of skill, prudence and prompti¬ 
tude which always characterizes the statecraft of Prince Bismarck. 
The French official was released after a very short detention, but 
the arrest itself was justified on grounds which the French 
Government and French ftontier officials will have no excuse for 
not understanding in the future. The police officers on the 
frontier, Geiman and French, were in constant communica¬ 
tion—tjiis was mcvitable—and tp facilitate the friendly transac¬ 
tion of business between them, the French Commi.ssary had 
been granted a safe conduct on German territory. The Frendi 
Commissary grossly abused the privileges of his position^ as a 
protected personage on German so^l. He conspired againk the 
German Government on German territor)^ This was proved 
beyond the possibility of dispute—in fact the French Government 
made no attempt-to di'^pute it—in the cohr^e of the inquiry,held 
by the German authorities and hence the order for hit arrest; 
but Prince Bismarck while completely Ja.stifying the arrest and 
the action of the German frontier authorities, decided from 
“ high international considerations ” to advise the Emperor to 
order the release of the French Commissary, and he was accord¬ 
ingly released. The French f*rcss acting no doubt under advice 
from the French Government, has been very wisely reticient about 
the mafier but there can be no doubt that the incident created a 
profound .sensation in French society and led to a marked revival 
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of the bitter anti-Getman feeling in France. During the 
quarter under review there was a change in the French Ministry, 
and M. Rouvier became the Premier of the new Government. 
The other ministers are, politically speaking, unknown men. 
The retention or otherwise of General Boulanger as minister 
for War is the French political question of the time. The 
Germans at least attach extreme importance to it, but this is 
a feeling which it is a little difficult to understand. Presuma¬ 
bly the French ministers are not fools, and if they arc really 
desirous of carrying out Boulanger’s policy, and quietly com¬ 
pleting his military plans and preparations, they can do so 
ulider his influence and inspiration, whether he is a member 
of the Government or mX. And this, beyond all doubt, is what 
they will do if Boulanger at any time is sacrificed to German 
sensitiveness and excluded from the Government. 

The Bulgarian question* has not openly developed any new 
features of peculiar interest during the quarter under review'. 
The regency continue to govern Bulgarici, and* Russia has not 
succeeded in organising another “ midnigl^t conspiracy ” as 
an excuse for taking possession of the country. Nevertheless 
Russian intrigurc i.s still vciy active in the Balkan peninsula, and 
it is certain that the present sti^te of things cannot last long. 

During the quarter under review the Loudon iT/fues "frighted 
'*oyir isle from its propriety ” by a series of astonishing revelations 
respecting the alleged connexion between Parncllism and 
crime. The accusations of the ftufes were very specific and 
definite. According to the Tunes, Mr. Parnell and Mr. Dillon 
were inclose association with the “ Invincibles,” Kgan, Shnidan, 
and the rest—wdth men whose “ avowed ” policy, in connexion 
with the nationalist movement, was a policy of outrS.ge and 
Efesassinalion. Nor was this all. The Times printed the fac 
simile^oi a letteflr said to have been addressed privately by Mr. 
Parnell to Mr. Egan, just afkfr the awful tragedy in the Phoenix 
Park,. where Mr. Burke an^ Lord P'rcderick Cavendish were 
butchered by Brady, Mullens and the rest, the agents of that 

Council of blood” hf which Sheridan and Kgan and “No. t ” 
were th« chief organisers at the time. In this letter Mr. Parnell, 
regretted the “ accidtnt of Lord PTcdcrick Cavendish’s 
murdor, but thought that Mr. Burke had “ got no more than lus 
deserts.” The 'Times asserted the perfect genuineness of the 
letter, and offered to make good its assertion by overwhelming 
evidence in a court of law. Mr! Parnell did not accept the 
challenge He contented himself with denying the authenticity 
of the letter in the House of Common.s. it was a “barefaced 
and palpable forgery.” Perhaps it was, but it is a profound pity, 
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that the vitally important question—the.genuineness or other¬ 
wise of this extraordinary letter, was not submitted for adjudi¬ 
cation to the only tribunal—a Court of Law—competent to 
undertake, to the satisfaction of the public, an examination of 
this description. In the meantime the question remains in this 
position. The positive assertion of the Times on the one hand 
is met by the equally positive assertion of Mr. Farnell on 
the other, but there is this all important difference between 
the accusation and the denial. The accusation is suppoited 
by prttna facie cvidcnct; of the most startling and significant 
description. The denial is supported by no evidence of any 
kind. Under these circumstances, Mr. ParncU’s refusal to take 
up the challenge of the limes must tl*ll heavily against him 
in the minds of thoughtful and unprejudiced men. He has 
practically allowed juilgmcnt to go against him by default 
During the quarter under review a most serious disaster 
befell the P. & O Company. The Tasmania was wreclced off 
the coast of Corsica. Through some unaccoyntable error in 
navigation the ship was i.oine miles out of her course when she 
struck. The wreeje was attended with considerable loss of life ; 
the Captain, 2nd officer, quartermaster, and about 15 of the 
La.scar crew were lost 1 he jiassengcrs were sa\cd, the ladie.s 
(with the exception of two apd the children were got on 
shore in the life boat, and the men and the two ladies who 
remained on board were rescued after twenty-four hours of 
incredible hardship and suffering by Mr. Platt’s steam yatoh 
the Notseman, and the Corsican government steamer the Per- 
severant. 1 he Lascars died foi the most ])an of cokl and 
exposure. All the incidents of the wreck w'cre powerfully 
described by Mr. G. W. Allen, in a letter to \X\QTjondon 
■btnnJnrii, but that letter has given li-.e to a bitter c^mtroversy 
bet weed the P. & O management on the one hand, and th^ 
passengers, represented by kir Allc-n and others, on the othef. 
According to Mr. iiMlcn the Captfun was' physically uqfit for 
his position, lie w'^as in bad '‘^^altU—he had outlived the 
energy which a commander shukld jiosscss—and wlicji the 
.ship struck he went about “ like a man da/.ed,” and seemed 
incapable of assiuming the responsibility qf command. Then 
the Lascar crew boluued disgracefully. All discipline w'as 
lost, and they thought of nothing but saving themselves These 
assertions and reflections have been most energetically rc- 
pelk-d by the P. & O. authorities, and in some instances at least, 
not without a certain degree of success. The Captain was 
only 1^2 years of age, and* it is absurd to imagine that 
an uiiuc of has outlived the energy necessary for the 
c unmand of a dcarner. The Captain wms da/,cd because imme. 
dlately afti 1 the vessel struck, he met with a severe accident 
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which incapacitated him for a time. The Lascars beh&.vcd 
well, until the terribfe exposure to which they were subjected, 
incapacitated them for work, and the Serang lost his life 
in the attempt to launch one of the boats. So far so good, 
but why did four of the Tasmania officers go off with the 
ladies and children in the life’ boat, and why did they not 
return with the life boat to the wreck? This is a very 
important question indeed, and no doubt it wdll receive the con¬ 
sideration it merits from the Court of Inquiry, 

9 

The diplomatic torpedo is a machine which IVince Bismarck 
.may be said to have constructed, and in the use of which he 
is the greatest proficient in our time. Just before the Franco- 
Prussian war. he exploded, for tiie i>articular benefit of England, 
that torpedo which revealed the designs of Na])oleon the third 
on Belgium. Lately he has exploded another torpedo, reveal¬ 
ing the joint designs of Russia and Austria on Turkey. The 
feeling in Vienna is described as one of “ di[)lomatic conster¬ 
nation, and the ministers responsible for the secret understanding 
which Prince Ihsmarck brought to light;,are to be brought to a 
very strict account by the nation. , 

The temafkablc series of articles on European politics gene¬ 
rally attributed to Sir Charles Dilkc have been continued 
during the quarter under review. One of these articles deals 
with Russia’s designs on India. Now the w’riter may be, and 
^vc have no doubt is, a great authority on Kuropc'nn politics, 
but what he has to say about Russia and the Russian position- 
in Central .\sia, is in our opinion utterly valulcss, simply 
e he has not taken the pains to keep himself thoroughly 
lufonhed on the subject He speaks of “ impassable deserts ” 
lx tween ("-indahar and Ilc^at, and he speaks of the Sikhs as 
^ being the only i)ortion of our nati^'e army which could be 
matched agains^ the Russians. Has he never head of 
Makrattas, Go'&rkha':, or Beloochees. 

r 

Another Tict in tint lonjfand dreary farce—the Frontier Delim¬ 
itation C^mmissioHy-was openrtl at St. Petersburgh during the 
tjuarter under review, and closed on the usual tableaux—another 
Russian triumph and another English humiliation. Lord Salis¬ 
bury is not responsible for the almost incredible stupidity and 
gullibility which led to the organization of the Commission, in 
the first instance. It was Mr. Gladstone’s government which 
.sent an English officer and English soldiers, or soldiers in Eng¬ 
lish employ, to be spectators at the battle of Panjdeh, but Lord 
Salisbury is responsible for keeping up this feeble attempt to fix 
within definite limits—the Russian boundaries in Turkestan, 
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Th^ Afghan boundary is so extensive and so defined, that 
Russia is quite ready to settle it at one pdint or in one direction, 
knowing well that she can always keep in reserve some dis¬ 
puted point at another. And this is precisely what she has 
done in connexion with the latest conference at St, Petersburgh, 
for she declines altogether to accept the English proposition res¬ 
pecting the Afghan boundary towards the frontier of Bokhara. 
That must remain an “ open question.” Pbr how long ? Well, 
until it suits Russia to close it in her own interest and at 
her own opportunity. Now in the name of common-sense 
what have we gained so far by the labours of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission? True, the Russian frontier towards- 
Herat has been defined with the utmost exactitude; but it 
has been defined in a manner which leaves Herat practically 
at the mercy of Russia in case of war. Is this an advan¬ 
tage ? We are beginning to carry our love of definitions to 
an extraordinary extent, when we can point with pride to 
the settlement which has placed the Herat valley in the jaws 
of Russia. Then, as against this “ advantage,”^there was the 
fact—the melancholy hum'iliating fact—that British ofiicers apd 
British soldiers were forced to look on while the Russians 
routed our allies, the Afghans, at Panjdeh, under their very 
noses. It would be difficult—it might be entirely impossible— 
to over-estimate the bad effect on English prestige which this 
“ fact ” exercised over the impressionable people of Turkestan. 
It was made plain to the Boundary Commission officers them¬ 
selves during their retreat, and they never ceased to deplore* 
it as a most humiliating ^and disastrous diplomatic reverse. 
The long foreshadowed meeting between the Sepoy and 
the Cossack has taken place, and they met not on the banks 
of the Oxus but on the banks of the Murghab. With "what 
result ? The Sepoy retreated enitangled in the flight of his 
routed allies, and the CoSsack advanced to a position which 
placed him within striking distance of Herat. % 

The problem which the Indian *tiovernment has now to 
solve has been well indicated by In astute writer in 'the 
Saturday Review. It is useless going backinow on the follies 
and miscalculations~the lamentable stupidity and credulity 
which led us to remain passive while th» Russians advanced from 
the shores of the Caspian to the frontiers of*Afghanistan. What 
has been done cannot be undone; and now all we can do is to - 
possess our souls in patience and strengthen our own frontier 
to the b^t of our ability and by every means in our power. 
And this is what we are doing; and it is certain that the 
Russians will find an invasion, of India a very hard nut to 
crack indeed. 
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* The latest distinguished visitor to our Indian shores was 
a cyclone which swept with great violence over the 3ay, and 
produced stormy and un-iettled weather nearly all over Bengal 
for more than a week. The cyclone was accompanied by a 
great number of wrecks and a deplorable loss of life. The 
Str John Latvrence, a pilgrim ship* to Cuttack, foundered, 
and of the crew and passengers, some 750 in number, not 
a soul is believed to have been saved. The steam-tug Re¬ 
triever put to sea just as the storm commenced, and she 
had in tow the sailing vessel Godiva. The Retriever was 
forced to cast off the Godiva, and the sailing vessel, escaping 
destruction by “ the skin of her teeth," contrived to beach 
herself safely on the coast, but the Retriever foundered and was 
lost. Only one man, a native fireman, was saved from the 
Retriever. He was picked up on a piece of the wreck, to which 
he had held on for more than twelve hours. There was only 
one passenger on the Retriever^ Mr. J. Keith Sira, a genial and 
popular member of Calcutta society, and his loss is deeply 
mourned by a widfe circle of sincere friends. 

The Finance Commission has finished its labours and sub¬ 
mitted its rcpoi;t. Th§t report, so we are informed by the 
Government of India, must be regarded as confidential for the 
present, but the general result is Indicated for us in’ the Govern¬ 
ment acknowledgment. The recommendations of the Com- 
aaittee when carried out, or if carried out, will result in a 
saving of some five lakhs per annum in provincial expenditure 
“without prejudice to the efficiency of the Public Service." 
These be tidings of comfort and of joy, but the “ confidential *’ 
character,of the recommendations is an effectual stopper on all 
criticism of their value for the present. 

% 

■ The Public Servif Commission has nearly finished its labours 
and will shortly bi^engaged in the consideration of its report. 
In the* meantime, the ^enteal result may be indicated as 
follows : There ^ was practical^ a consensus of opinion among 
the European witnesses that natives are unfit for the higher 
and responsible administrative appointments, and there was 
practicfally a consensife of opinion among the native witnesses, 
that they were rather ijiore* fit for these appointments than 
Europeans, and that, as natives of India, they had to these 
appointments a ' preferential claim." 


T!te June 1887. 


Geo. a. Stack. 
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Publicsi Instruction, Madras. 


P rincipal Statistics:— 

The number of students who appeared for the various examina¬ 
tions of the University, other t|ian the Matriculation examination, was 
2,041, as against 1,517 in 1884-85 ; and of this number only 739, or 36 per 
cent, passed, as compared with 62:, or 41 per cent, in the previous year. 
These percentages cannot be considered satisfactory, and it is clear 
either that there is much room for improvement in the instruction given 
in colleges, or that the Matriculation exammation is not sufficientU* diffi¬ 
cult. The peicentage of passes was only 34-4 for the B. A. degiee exami¬ 
nation, and 337 for the First in Arts or intermediate examination. Jt is 
observed thatj taking these examinations together, Government ins titidions 
passed 36 9 per cent, of their candidates, and aided instiurtions 32-6 per 
cent. The following table shows the rskuilts in the first-grade colleges ;— 


College. 

Government— » ‘ 

Presidency College ... 

Kumbakonam College 
Rajahmundiy 
Aided— 

Madras Christian College « 

Doveton College 
Tanjore S. P. O. College 
Tuticorin Caldwell College 
Tiichinopoly St. Joseph’s College 
Do. S. P. G. College ... 
Unaided— . ‘ 

The Maharaja’s College, Vizianagram 
Average for Presidency ... 


Percentage of Passes. 

r* - - * 


B.A. 

F.A. 

42 5 

34'4 

3 '“^ 4 

44-0 

.583 

40-4 

34‘9 

28-3 


75 -o 

40 

28-3 

'• • • 

36*4 

20 

371 

28 6 

259 

0 

45 4 

34-4 

337 


As usual, a large majority of the persons who passed the Arts examina- 
tlons*weie Biahrnans, no less lhal! yrS per cent, of the students who ob¬ 
tained the B. A. degiee b*e»ng of that caste. The increase in the propordon 
of passes secured by other classes of the commu|uty noticed in 1884-85lias 
thus not been maintained at the B. A. examination ;%ut at the F.^ A., while 
the ptopoition of Brahmans among» 4 uccessful candidates is sttuionafy, 
those for “ Other Hindus” and Muhai|imadans have increased. 

The number of students who appealed for the B. L.'degiee was 72, and 

36 of these ’^ere successful. The number 
of students in t^e Madras Medical,,College 
continued to inciea.se,* and there was 
again if large advance in the number ap¬ 
pealing for the vaiious medical examinations 
of the University.f The percentage of pas¬ 
ses W.TS 6r2. His Excellency in Council 
notices that a female student of this college 
^icceeded in obt'daing the L. M. S. degree, 
and was thus the first female graduate of the 
Modvas University. Eig^t pupils appeared for the B C. jE. degree, but 
only three were successful, as against 7 out of ii in the previous year. 


* 1883 ... 

v • • 

... 113 

1884 «>• 

*•« 

... 124 

1885 ... 


... 134 

t »B83 ... 


... 38 

1884 ... 

» • « 

.. 75 

1885 ... 


116 
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The total expenditure on^higher education was Rs. 4,68.596, as compar¬ 
ed with Ks. 4,26.363 in the previous year. The contiibution from provin¬ 
cial revenues advanced trom Rs. 1.90,415 to Rs. 2,11,003. 

Secondary Education. 

The number of Secondary Schools advanced from 762 to 784,. and the 
number of pupils from 30,3721031,113. The following table shows the 
position in more detail :— 


- ! *■ 

Upper Secondary— 

*. For boys. 

For gills .. . 


Total ... 

LoA'er Secondary-j- 

{'or boys . 

For girls. 


* Total ... 


Grand Total ... 


^ The decrease in the number of pupils attending upper secondary ,classe,s 
isasciibedto the "teat falling off in the number of pupils who succeeded 
in passing the Middle-School examination in December 1885. The scheme 
of that examination underwent considerable clianges in February 1885. and 
whereas 59 oer cent, of the candid.ttes were successful in 1884, only 33 per 
• cent. suc»eeded in passing in the following year. This matter has aiready 
received the attention of the Government, and upon the advice oi the Di¬ 
rector, the conditions of the examination were greatly simplihed in*Septem- 

, ber last. * 

• . 

of Agrict^ire and Commerce, N.-W.-P, 

T he most interesting p^graphs in this report relate to the 
* various experiments at Cawnpore. 

Amongst experiments, <hose with woollen refuse from the Cawnpore 
Millsc as a manure g#ve increasingly good results, and the iisiml com¬ 
parative experiments with manures were carried through successfully. ‘Ex¬ 
periments with maize cuUiv?tted as in America and with sugarcane cultivated 
as in the Mauritius proved in both instances failures. From varied tiials 
with cotton, more facts were-accumulated in regard to production under 
different modes of cultivation ; oilseeds grown alone and mixed were 
tested foi outturn, and so also were, certain mixed kharif crops. The 
pints of kharif crops sown to test produce weie maintained. 

Tlie following is a summary of the labi season operations • 

About 13^ .acres weie devoted to various'experiments with wheat and 
7^ acres more to wheat grown under ordinary conditions. 


1884-85. 

1885 86. 

Schools. 

Scholats. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

120 

6,659 

127 

6,162 

26 

160 

22 

95 __ 

* 146 

6,819 

149 

6,257 

476 

% 

22,063 * 
1,488 ' 

• 

460 

23,032 

140 

’ 175 

1,824 

616 

33-553 


24,856 

762 

3 p ,372 

784 

V 

3 hi >3 
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On the best of the experimental plots the average yield was 33*6 bushels 
per acre, as against 30 bushels, con^idered a good yield in Europe, and this, 
too, in the lace of unfavorable conditions for what at one time promised to 
be a superlatively hne harvest greatly retrograded under the influence of 
diy strong winds acting on the lipening grain. 

In the annual repetition of certain set classes of experiments, going 
to form a series from which eventully accurate deductions may be drawn, 
the results have this year been classified, and will in futuie be always classi* 
fied so as to show plainly the net piofit on each operation. A fact 
brought out very clearly so far is the advantage of alternating crops of 
wheat with other grains in place,0! repeating wheat alone year by year. 
This is no discovery, but il is a great advantage to have the facts at 
hand for pointing axioms, such as that of the necessity of rotation of 
crops. The plots op which maize and wheat alternate, exhibit constantly 
a larger yield’ than those on which wheat alone is grown from year to 
year. ** 

In manures some new experiments were instituted to test the value 
of oil-cake applied direct to the land as compared to feeding cattle wixh 
it and applying to the land the resultant. Figures are greatly in favor 
of using cattle as an inter mediaiy, and here again the result was only 
such as might have been expected ; still if is necessary to have figures 
to enforce the truth. 

In green-soiling eJfperimen^ts the value of growing lucerne after barley 
as a preparation for wheat is one of several points of value made. , 

The Lois Weedon or Jethro Tull system, under which wheat is grown 
without manure, but more profitably than in the ordinary manner by 
leaving fallow strips between cropped strips,, the fallow strips being 
carefully tilled and cropped in their turn in alternate years, has now, for 
the third season, given fair results, find may possibly prove useful for 
application to outlying village lands wheie manure is not procurable. 

Barley after lucerne and oats, on land manuied with woollen refuse,^ 
gave excellent results. The profit in the case of oats was estimated to 
be greater than that of wheat on a like acreage. 

Messrs. Praschkauer and Qo., London, who have extensive dealings 
in seeds in the European market, and whose representative visited the 
farm last year, kindly supplied a variety of field seeds for exDeriment, 
such as field beans, peas, Egyptian peas, and canary seed. The orrly 
kind, however, that succeeded was canary seed, which gave a very good 
crop, and which is largely nnpoited flito England. Mangold wurzei and 
Belgium carrots were grown from English seed, and in both cases crop ' 
paid well. « 

Ensilage, as has been elsewhere remarked, is no^ beyond tJvs ex¬ 
perimental stage, and forms part of the wwking system of the station. 

An interesting experiment in the pod| of the /ui'a ({u^cts as;t food 
or sheep and cattle was carried out. Sheep fed for upwards of three 
weeks almost exclusively on the sweet mueikginous pods*of hga dulch 
gained in weight, and* as the tree yields its pods in large quantities* and 
is very hardy, its more extended plantation in waste places and on grazing 
ands seems desirable. » 

Of implements successfully experimented with may be noted an improved 
Bull’s, dredger and a centrifugal sugar separator. 
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Calcutta Court of Smalt Causes 1886. 

RiNCiPAL Statistics ;— 


The number of case? for disposal, the niunber disposed of, and the 
manner in which they were dealt with, are shown in the following statement, 


Pending from the previous year 
Instituted during the year (including revivals) 


Decreed in favor of plaintiff .after contest 
Decreed in favor of plaintiff without contest 
•Dismissed aft^r trial 
Npn suited oi withdrawn ^ ... 

Compromised 

Dismissed for default or want of prosecution 
Dismissed uncontested 
Pending at the close of the year 


18c 6. 

*185. 

1884. 

3*291 

2,664 

1,801 

29 * 5 1 3 _ 

31,002 

31*074 

32,804 

33666 

32,875 

4 * 41 8 

4,003 

4,076 

9,8 ro 

10,273 

9 450 

1,352 

1,202 

1,3 >2 

702 

743 

8i6 

10,014 

10,796 

11,492 

3598' 

3.2^3 

2,995 

50 

73 

70 

2,850 

3291 

2,664 “ 

32,804 

33,664 

32,875 


As compared witK the preceding year, “ Miyellaneflus cases,*' as shown 
in ojje of the statements appended to the repcnrt to the High Court, 
fell off by 29. There was a decrease of 1,428 in thednstilution of regular 
suits, exclusive of revivals, and the figure for 1886 is less than that for 
1881 (34 ,!o 8;, the last j«ear befoie the introduction of the present Act, 
by 4,892, The falling off m the past year was chiefly in suits-below Rs. 50 
in value, though there was also a llight diminution in the number of 
suits up to the value of Rs. 100 and of Rs.’ 100 to Rs^. 500, and again 
in those of above Rs. 1,000 in value, of which the latter take up most 
tiwve and give the most trouble. The wot k, however, increased in other 
directions. There were 11,403 “Other applications” against 8,633 in 
1885—a rise of 2,770 ; the number of appUtiations for execution of decrees 
increased by Syr, from 17636 to 18,507; and applications for leave to 
, sue under section 18 by 141—1,684 against 1,543* 

The ajPpointinent of a Fifth Judge from the ist November enabled 
the Court to dispose of a slightly increased number of contested cases, 
and to reduce the very heavy pendftig file frtjm 3,291 to 2,850.* There 
* were, at the close of the year, 946 cases that had been pending more than 
three months, against i,#76 in the previous year. 


Trade of N. W. Pro^^nces and Oudk, 1885-1886. 

P rincipal ’Statistics 

External traffiC —Of the entire external traffic of the Province, 
Calcutta took over 42 pA cent, of the total expoits, and supplied over 18 
per cent, of tne total imports ; ^Bombay took only I3’5 per cent, of the 
total exports, and supplied* less than 3 per cent, of the total imports ; 
Bengal (excluding Calcutta), Rajpuiana, and the Panjdb took altogether 
about 39 per cent, of the total exports, and supplied over 72 per cent, of 
the total imports. In exports they took nearly equal shares, but in 
imports tlie supplies from Bengal mo#e than equalled the supplies from 
the Panjdo and Rajputana taken together. The traffic with other Provinces 
was but of small dimensions. "The total, expoit to and import from 
each Province and Port are shown in the foUo!#lng table, with cortespond- 
ing figures for the previous year 



Provinces and Ports. P-xpo. ti. Imports. 
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SUMMARY* OF ANNUAL REPORtS. 

, CHIEF STAPLES OF TRADE.—Aflalysed by Staples* raw product formed 68 
per cent, of the entire exports, the chief being wheat, other food grains, 
oilseeds, and cotton. The chief among the manufactured articles which 
these Provinces sent out weie sugar, ghi, shell-lnC, saltpetre, indigo, opium, 
and tea. I he imports were chiefly, cotton goods, metals, salt, coal, and 
railway materials The quantity-of each'staple exi)orted,,and imported 
duting 1885-86 and in the preceoing year is n«ted below 



Exports. 

1884 85- 

1885-86. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Total exports 

... 1,86,37,996 

2,60,16,526 

Exports of wheat 

• • • 

37,99,283 

81,73,575 

Do. other grains 

• • • 

20,01,201 

44,29 228 

Do. oilseeds 


37 ,»7,204 

36,53950 

• Do. cotton 


7,90,536 

10,18,257 

Do. sugar 


23,71,891 

22.92,606 

Do gin 


1,03,771 

84,3^55 

*, 34,745 

Do. shell-lac 


93-653 

Do. saUpetie . 


1 , 4',439 

1,30,302 

Do. indigo 


78,474 

37,068 

Do- opium 

• •• 

1,05,066 

1,11.281 

Do. tea • 

• « • 

*3,193 • 

16,582 

• 

Imports. 

% 

9 




1884-85. • 

1885-86. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Total imports • 

«• t 

1,84,52,022 

2,02,82,401 

Imports of cotton goods 

*v 

7,17,497 

8,44,986 

Do. metals 


7^3,860 

7,87,239 

Do. salt 

• • » 

33,83,920 

' 32,71,203 

Do. coal 

• • • 

45 - 33 ,118 

56.83,367 

Do. railway material, 

• « p 

38,97,706 

45,34,819 

• 

'The Jails of Bengal^ 1886. 



• T^rincipal Statistics 

i The statistics for the year show highly favorable results in 
the following patticulcirs ;— * , • 

• (i). The daily average population of convicts was only 13 504 as 
against i5,5c!B five years ago. and the year 1S86 closed with the 
• • smallest number* on ijficord—13,465. The decrease would be 
still greater if the prisKers from burma were not included. 

(2).* The discipline ui our jails is reported by official visitors to have 
betn niaintained at a very high standard, while the total 
number of puifishments has decreased form 49,740 in 1881 to 
’ 40,504 in i8ro ; the number punished by whipping has also 

decreased from 914 in*l88i to 396 in 1886. 

^3). The warder-guard* is now a wcil-organised and highl)'-trained 
body of men. All difficulties in regard to recruiting them for 
• unpopular districts have disappeared under the orders issued a 
year ago. How much the security of our jails has been 
^.incieased may be judged fnom such figures as these : escapes 
'in 1870, 193 ; in i88r, 37; m 1885, 14 ; in 1886, 17 ; this latter 
number includes 3 liuiinans. With the improvement in the 
guarding arangements, it has been possible to do awaf almost 
entirely with fetters for safe custody. 
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(4) . The grass jaii exp;iv|ititr % which was Rs. 11,16423 in the previous 

year, has been reduced to Rs. io,‘93 361. All items of control* 
lable expenditure show a reduction. 

(5) . As regards manufactures, we are in a better position to-day than 

we have been for years. It has been decided that machinery 
may be employed in Bengal jails under certain res'rictions, 
and that the requirements of the consuming depa>tmeius 
shall, as far as possible, be supplied by jails. These result 
have been obtained for us by Sir Rivers Thompson. 

(6) . The development of the subsidiary jjail system at the head quarters 

of sub-divisions, has given us 84 well-oiganised mmiatuie 
jails. Sixteen new subsidiary j liis have been built in the last 
five years, 

(7) . The most remarkable imorovement—and one in which Sir Rikc's 

Thompson has taken a personal interest—is the lowering of 
the death-rate in our jails. For 20 years previous to 1883, 
the average death-rate was 6f5 per miiie ; for the last four 
yeais the average has been 49*4 per mrlle. The statistics, for 
the year i88fi are remarkable, showing a death-rate of only 
37’ o per mille—-the lowest figure ever known in the history 
of this Department. * 

(8) . The Hazaribagh Reformatory School has been enlarged, and is 

now capable of accommodating 231 bo/s. Both the Alipoie 
and the Hizafibagh Schools have worked with great success. 

(9) . The work.of inspection has been regnlaily cariied on. 1 Visited 

every Jail during the year, and official visitors have recorded 
2463 visits to jails. The foliowivg figures show how much 
improvement has taken place in the all-important subject 
of visits to jails by visitors not directly connected with tliein. 
For the five yeais from 1877 to 1881 the average yearly vis ts 
numbered 1,666. For the last five years the average has 
been 2,295. , ‘ 

(to). It has been possible, with the help of 12 apprentice? during the 
year, to arrange for the woiking of my office without any 
increase of establishment, such as it was at one time feared 
would have to be entertained. This yearly report is some 
indication of its efficienev > 
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General Literature. 

‘ TJtmgi of India* made Plain; or, a Journalist*s Retrospect. 
By W. Martin Wood, formerly Editor of the ‘ Times of 
India ” and of the “ Bombay Review.” In four Parts. Part 
II, Section 3. London : Elliot Stock, 26, Paternoster Row% 
Calcutta; Thomas S. Smith, 1886. 

I N days when a somewjiat cynical indifferentism to the 
course of public affairs pervades Anglo-Indian society, 
days when Municipal politics are by so many people accounted 
low, .and all sheerly Indian politics a Bore, it is refreshing to 
come across such a publication as Mr. Martiif Wood s Things 
of India made^Plain ,3 and 4 of the second part of 
which are now before us. Many middle aged folk who can 
easily recal to mind the history of old world Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome, are yet apt to find the story of their own times, and 
their own neighbourhood slipping away from remembrance^ 
Td such people, as well as to a younger generation, Mr. Martin 
Wood’s rescript from Bombay history^ between the years 1865 
and 1880, will prove a useful “ refresher ’’ to the memory. 

Section 3 deals with “ Bombay—Political, Commercial, 
Municipal, Social; ” Section 4 with “Native States, and our 
Relations therewith: ” a wide enough, and interesting enough 
' rJinge of subjects, with reference to whfch the reader will find 
set down the opinions and suggestions of a contemporary 
johmaHst, who lived, and ffoved and, we may say, had his 
being, with the affairs of whipi he how produces a record. For 
Mr. W’ood is fevidently an ardent lover of Bombay, as well as 
a journalist" with his Jieart in his work. From his English 
retirement he sendsk Anglo-Indians of a younger generation 
than his, selections from afticles originally published in the 
and otheV Western Presidency papers, of which 
he had editorial charge. In his prefatory note Mr. Wood 
writes Quite apart from civic and local topics, there may 
be found in these extracts many, subjects touched upon that 
concern general questions of Indian administration—^the rela¬ 
tions of the local to the Supreme Government on one side, 
and to the “ Secretary of Slate in Council ’’ on the* other; 
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questions that demand the careful attention of British states¬ 
men and of all who are responsible for the future of India. To 
take one illustration relating to ordinary administration, that 
of the attack of Mussulman rioters on the Parsecs in Bombay, 
in the early part of 1874, “ nothing could be plainer than the 
lessons of prevision, timely firmness, and impartiality, taught 
by that occqrrence ; yet in the course of 1883, in connection 
ifith what were knf)wn as the Salem riots in the MadrltiL Presi¬ 
dency, those plain duties were flagrantly neglected by the 
local authorities conccined, with fatal and distressing results, 
followed by well grounded political agitation of very serious 
complexion, yet the Madras Government of the peyriod succumb¬ 
ed to the social and service influence of the local officials 
responsible for permitring the outbreak, and for the subsequent ^ 
gross miscarriage of justice.” His affection for the Western 
Presidency would lead Mr. Wood to translate the old saw*- 
ex priefite Light from Bombay., 

We find Mr. Wood always proud of being de facto a citizen 
of Bombay, and alwa^’^s hopeful and cheery’ about Bombay’s 
prospects, even when giving good advice in dark days of 
bankruptcy and ‘commercial collapse. He never likes to be 
unkind. In a thanksgiving article for the Removal of Mr. 
Dickson from Bank control, we find him winding up his jubila¬ 
tions ; “thus there is an end of Mr, Dickson as a public man ; 
though we repeat he will ever be esteemed in his private 
character, and valued for his practical business abilities.” Im 
another place, a sketch of Mr. Chisholm Anstey’s “ stormy 
life ” is relieved by reference to his fondness for cats. “It is 
said that so mahy as seventeen of these curious and interesting 
preatures used to sit at table in his bungalow on Kumbala Hill.” 
Apropos of commercial collapse, Mr. Wood has a good deal 
to say Articles on “The speculative mania of 1864-5,” And 
cognate subjects, form A very readable running commentary on a “ 
great business crisis, which business men vyill probably feel 
interested in. Here, too, we find iMn Wood characteristically 
hoping against hope, and trying t| make the best of a bad job. 

“ If we could only know the worst, some arrartgement* might 
be made that would bring Bombay out of the trial linscathed.” 

The first article republished in Things of India made Plain^ 
section III, discourses of the proper site for a new Indian 
capital, and takes it for granted, that Calcutta as a capital 
is irrevocably condemned.” There is no suspicion of Simla 
as in the running at all; but a rising young civilian, a Mr. 
George Campbell, is commended for suggesting Nassick as thq 
proper place, and Mr. W. W. Hunter is snubbed for spelling it 
‘ Nasik-' Isn't there a delicious Rip Van Winkly feel about all 
this ? *VVas it really no longer ago than these records show that 
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some amongst us scented danger to the British constitution in 
what Mr. Wood stigmatizes as the “ futile and hateful C. D. A." ? 
C. D. A. being his polite paraphrase for the Contagious 
Diseases’ Act. Is the Black Pamphlet—is all the controversy 
over the Behar Famine—a tale of only thirteen years ago ? This 
journalistic retrospect brings back to mind many a forgotten 
episode in those erewhile hot controversies. Then we find 
reference to the once famous Towers of Silence case ; to the 
case of Regina v Pestonjee Din?haw & Succaram Raghobah^ in 
which the provisions of the Indian Penal Code were made 
applicable to the practice of the Black Art in India; to the 
iSlediterranean Bank extortion case. How many of our reader.s 
haVe ever heard beford of the Mediterranean Bank ? Here 
is a quotation from an article entitled “ Rounded with a Sleep,”* 
referring to the death of Mrs Hough, Bombay’s oldest in¬ 
habitant, aged nearly ninety. “ At first it bewilders one to 
consider what is comprised in having had intercourse with one 
born before the, great French Revolution, and familiar, in her 
own personal recollections, with all the stirring events arising 
from that upheaving of society, and great political catastrophe ; 
and Mrs. Hough had, from her girlish days, been a portion of 
the times in •which -she lived. She has taken the keenest 
interest in the events around, her, and, in the most distinct 
and picturesque manner, has been accustomed^ to assign to the 
actors therein their proper parts.” 

, Part II, Section IV of our journalist’s retrospect, treats of 
Native States, and our relations therewith Dal/ionsie's policy : 
Reason and Sentiment is the first arti<?lc ; Indi^ political causes 
and appeals is the last one. Intermediately :<^aroda Misrule, 
Mysore* Annexation, Kattiawar Brigands, the Mayo Rajpootana 
College, Indian Privy Councillors, H. H. Scindia’s Konkani 
bride, and many other interestfhg subjects are dealt with. The 
author’s prefatory note to Section 4 says:—“ The native 
States of Indi» atfd our rclations therewith, as treated of in 
this section 4, is not only^ne subject, but, as will be seen, 
comprises several divisioriB that arc of very high political 
importance* In illustration of this remark the last two selec¬ 
tions may suitably be* referred to. The former of these relates. 
to the group of ‘questions that arise whenever the fiscal 
measures or financial exigencies of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment ajffect the revenues of Native Princes or Chiefs, or the 
interests of their people. The latter article raises the difficult, 
but pressing juridical problem, of the constitution of some 
public tribunal, where cases between Native States, and their 
feudatory or privileged subjects, shall be submitted to open 
judicial process, instead of, as now, being disposed of by secret 
methods, under bureaucratic executive authority. It will be 
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obvious that the first of these division^ comprises the large 
field of treaty rights and imperial obligations, the very founda¬ 
tions of the British Indian Empire." In imperial relations 
with Native States, our author is much in favour of non-inter¬ 
ference and a policy, of what used to be called in Lord 
Lawrence’s time, masterly inactivity. Apropos of a Madras 
paper’s complaints about lawlessness and robbery in the 
Hyderabad State, he writes:—“ The Madras journal does not 
seem to understand the constitution of the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment. He does not know that there is an imperium %n imperiOf 
an authority to a considerable extent independent of the 
Nizam’s Government, within the Nizam’s country, and which 
tenders the duty of the ruler a hundredfold more difficult than 
under the compact system of British India. Our Madras 
contemporary ought to know, but must, for the time, have 
quite forgotten, that there are many nobles and chiefs in the 
great Deccan Kingdom, independent jagirdars, made inde¬ 
pendent of the authority of the Chief Minister of the State, 
within whose jurisdiction it generally happens that acts of 
violence, such as t^ie* Madras paper alludes to, do sometimes 
occur. That there are difficulties in the removal of this 
anomaly in the State we need not take the trouble to show. . . . 
Within the British dominions in India there exist similarly 
independent chiefs, whose laches in administration might be 
laid at the door of the British Government, if the Nizam’s 
Government are bound to answer all the shortcomings of all 
their jagirdars ; but the latter Government has not been in 
the habit of annexing puancipalities. It strives patiently, by 
persuasion and example, to introduce order and regularity in 
them." With regard to Mr, Wood’s favorable disposition towards 
non-intervention in native States, wc find him in a note to an 
article dif Native Burmgk in iS/r writing, “ Seeing that he 
{i. e. Lord Mayo) had acquired much of the true imperial art 
of Indian politics, is it likely that he wouVd have committed^ 
or, in his retirement have approvof! the deplorable mistaTfe of 
Lord Dufferin in sweeping away tli^ Native dynasty, whpreby 
the whole country has been thrown into anarchy, vyith which 
we shall have to struggle for years to**come?’’ Here is a 
noteworthy extract from an article on Onf-sided treaties knd‘ 
grudging policy :—" On turning frofn Hyderabad to other in- 
dependent States, there is much in our management that savours 
of grudging and mistrust. On the plea of security, the British 
Government forbids Holkar making percussion caps and casting 
rifled cannon ; its officers treat the Ncpaulese with distrust, 
and even Scindia with apprehension j while the extortionate 
Nuzerana scheme has been held over the heads of all for years 
pi^^. What, we ask, does it matter if Scindia delights in fine 
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troops, and .Holkar spends his money in buying steam machin¬ 
ery to manufacture powder as well as spin cotton ? What if 
the Nizam would prefer narrow guage railways located accord¬ 
ing to his own convenience, and if Nepaul manufactures rifles 
and percussion caps ? Instead, of thwarting, let Government 
help these Princes with their whims„and treat them with con¬ 
sideration and respect. When the time of trial arrives, if it 
ever come again, they will find that those dreadful guns, and 
still more ‘parlous’ percussion caps, and all Other bugbears 
of mistrust, so far from being used against the British Power, 
will be its best defence. But this presupposes the faithful 
r^aintenance of a generous imperial policy. The age is past 
when the Princes of India, being ignorant of their rights, will 
allow changes or encroachments to proceed without challenge.” 

We have now given our readers a sufficient taste of Mr. 
M'artin Wood’s quality. The good wine in his Things of India 
made Plain^ needs no further bush. 


History of Indfa under Queen Victoria. From 1836 to 1880 • 
By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. Vols, 1 & II. London : W* 
H. Allen & Co. 1886. 

C APTAIN Trottemi has been long and favorably known 
to the public as a most able and thoughtful writer on 
Indian historical subjects. I-iis life of Warren Hastings was 
a model of industry and research, and may be regarded as the 
s^ndard work on the subject His latest work, “ India under 
Victoria” is a far more ambitious performance, and it will 
prove, if we mistake not, equally licceptable to students of 
Indian history. In one respect, and that[a most important one— 
“ India* under Victoria” is a great improvement on any of Cap¬ 
tain Trotter’s previous publications* It is much better executed 
from a purely literary point* of view* Captain Trotfer has 
acquired, by practice, a much easier, as well as a much more 
graphic and finished literary style, and some of his descriptions 
of events and incidents dupng the Indian mutinies are worthy 
of being classed with the belt passages in Malleson or Keene, 
the most graphic and interesting Indian historians in our time. 
The gre^t improvemetft in point of style is most noticeable in 
that*portion of Cajftain Trotter’s volumes which deals with the 
Mutinies. The narrative of events in the earlier period is 
carefully and accurately told, and apart from the narrative 
itself, «Captain Trotter’s reflections and observations on the 
great movements, social, economic and educational of the time, 
are always sagacious and instructive, but there is not much 
originality of treatment in this part of his History, because 
our author was compelled to rely on the older historians, 
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Kaye and Wheeler, for his information, and to follow them very 
closely as the recognised and standaud authorities of Anglo- 
Indian, history during that time. With the Mutinies it is very 
different. The India of the great Sepoy Revolt was an 
India well-known to Captain Trotter himself, and he writes 
of Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore—of Indian lit up with the Dames 
of a great rebellion—with that minuteness, mastery of detail, and 
graphic power which belongs to personal impression. It is 
evident that he knew intimately and questioned closely most 
of the great survivors of that stirring time, and it is also 
evident that he had a most thorough knowledge, based on 
personal experience, of the state of India, social, political, and 
military in 1857, and for some years antecedent to this time. 
His narrative of the period possesses another great and dis¬ 
tinctive merit. While sufficiently detailed, it is not too diffuse. 
Captain Trotter has realised that there is such a thing in 
history as proportion, and that however praisworthy the 
minute industry of Orme may be, 4 iis wearisome iterations of 
trifling details is a disfigurement and not a merit. As regards 
the causes of the revplt, Captain Trotter is at one with all 
the writers who have carefully studied the subject. The 
Sepoy army in ' India had become a “ PicCtorian army.” 
It was proud, justly proud of its numbers, efficiency and 
discipline, and of the share which it had borne in many a 
hard won triumph for the English arms in Scind, and the 
Punjab and Afghanistan. It was at the time of the Mutinies, 
and for some years before that event, under-officered (as far 
F^uropeans were concerned) to an extent which left the 
Sepoy regiments practically under the command of the 
Havildars and Subadars of the native army. It was anxious 
to “ try conclusion with us,” and the stupid and short --sighted 
injustice of the Company in treating the native soldiers in a 
niggardly manner as .regards <Oatta and allowances and pen¬ 
sions, made that anxiety still keener and more intense. The 
affair of the grea.sed cartridges was on!y*the«spark applied to 
the powder magazine. 

The movement wa.? a popular movement at first, be¬ 
cause the people generally believed that it woyld succeed, 
but with the “-turn of the tide” it became very unpopular, 
and the Sepoys, who were the idols of the villages and tdwns 
in the earlier part of 1857, becaW objects of execration to 
the peasantry towards the end of 1858. There is, to our 
thinking, only one serious blemish in Captain Trotter’s remark¬ 
able work. He defends Hodsdn though thick and thin, and 
refuses to admit one iota of the grave charges which have 
been brought against him. Now this wont do. Malleson, 
ISoswoj^th, Smith, Holmes have brought to bear on the 
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examination of the painful subject the utmo^ impartiaUty of 
feeling and the greatest*possible care in sifting all the evidence 
bearing on the dispute. With what result ? They have thrown 
Hodson over. It has now been established beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of dispute, that he was (after many trials) thrown over by 
the Lawrences for shady transactions in connection with the trusts 
and responsibilities both of military and civil appointments, and 
it has been equally well established by Colonel Malleson that 
he was a man whose hand “ was swift to shed blood.” That 
he was a most gallant, intelligent and daring soldier goes 
without saying, and he rendered splendid service to his country 
in a time of emergency and peril. With this solitary exception 
alt the judgments passed by Captain Trotter on the great 
actors of the Mutinies strike us as very singularly just and 
discriminating : “ Nothing does he extenuate or set down 
aught in malice,” and we are convinced that, that portion of 
his history which deals with the great Revolt, will form a 
permanent, popular and enduring record of the greatest Indian 
event in “ India under Victorieu” 


_ If 

The Moloch of Paraffin. By Charles Marvin, London : R. 
Anderson & Co., 14, Cockspur Street. England as a petroleuvt 
power. By tlic same Author. 


M r. Charles Marvin is flothing, if not sensational. The 
Moloch of Paraffin is his latest Bogey. ’ He has given 
'♦hat title to a pamphlet announcing itself as “ Thirtieth Thou¬ 
sand.” On the outside cover is a picture of a girl in act to 
blow out a lamp, inside the globe* of which a death’s head 
lurks and grins. Three texts garnish the top and sides of this 
work oC art. They run :—“ Nearly every week an inquest in 
London.” ” Chicago” burnt down. Hampton Court Palace 
twice set on fire.” England insists on safety lamps for her 
raines ; why not on safety lamps for l*er masses ? ” On the 
fly-leaf a supplq^ner;iary text from Gustave Flaubert’s realistic 
novel Salamnthd reads tlfus All were weak before Moloch— 
the Deyourer .... At th| beginning devotees tried to count 
the victims” (fiundreds of children), “ but now so many were 
piled on the fire, that* it was impossible to distinguish them— 
in the lull could be dieard the screams of mothers, and the 
crackling of the grease spattering on the embers •.,. The 
barbarians looked on, gaping with horror.” 

In lys Introduction^ Mr, Marvin tells his readers that, in the 
spring of the year, he ” was invited to act as a Special Com¬ 
missioner of the Lancet, and visit the various London Hosi 
pita.ls, with a viev/ to writing a popular account of hospital 
life/’ ,&c. As a result of the mission those readers are invited 
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to sup very full indeed of penny dreadful horrors. Thai 
diabolical agency, a paraffin lamp, we are told, never warns 
the victim of the impending disaster; with treacherous still¬ 
ness it emits a cosy, soft, mild light on the table, lulling 
everyone into a fatal confidence; a moment later, the soft, 
mild light is a raging torrent of fire, sweeping like lightning 
over the room, and carrying death and desolation throughout 
the habitation.” 

Our author will hear of no compromise with glass or China 
reservoirs for kerosine lamps. ” I must lay it down as a 
definite rule,” he says, “ that a lamp that cannot be knocked 
off the table without breaking, the reservoir ought not to Jje 
tolerated on any one’s premises. Next to breakable reservoirs 
the extinguishing of lamps “ leads* to the majority of acci¬ 
dents,” and to point this moral, a dreadful example is cited : 
The wife of a sign-writer at Westbourne, near Bournmodth, 
who blew down the chimney of a lamp, and left behind her 
a family of seven young children, upndcr the age of ten. Kero¬ 
sine lamps are so diabolically wicked, that they often explode 
“ on simply turning down the wick,” The instance given in 
this case is Edward Walker, a middle-aged engine-fittbr of 
Camberwell. His widow declared at the inquest that he did 
not blow down the lamp at all. The*flame just made a rush 
at him, and set his head all ablaze. No mention is made of 
cross questioning on the part of coroners and jurymen with 
reference to these peculiar cases. In another case, Jane Wood 
was killed by a kerosine lamp which she imprudently “ exposyecf 
to a draught.” In short, if we are to trust Mr. Marvin, a kero¬ 
sine lamp in a house is more to be dreaded than cholera, the pla-^ 
gue, a hungry tiger, or black masked, revolver armed, emissaries 
of the Irish Land League. Methinks he doth protest too much. 

There is balm in Gilead for agitated nerves. Mr. Marvin 
has discovered a safety, lamp. 'The Defries, to wit. And his 
conception of what a safety lamp should be, ought to satisfy 
the most exacting nerves. Conception, that* is to say of a 
lamp that can be knocked off the 4 ^ble* thrown at one’s * wife, 
carried about the house, and blliwn down upon, without any 
fear of fire or explosion. The Defries lamp satisfies all 
these requirements, (One wonders wftether Mrs. Marvin was 
satisfied with her share in the experiment.) After inform¬ 
ing us ■ that the Defries lamp possesses more illuminating 
power than any other, Mr. Marvin goes on to say” The 
most prodigious and perfect light, however, would not plbase 
me if it were not absolutely safe. Perish India rather than 
that my books and my private papers, the treasures of my 
library should be swallowed up by the Moloch of Paraffin ! 
M^ch though I appreciate petroleum as an illuminant, i would 
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never tolerate in tny hou$e a lamp that could not be trusted 
with rompirig children/* 

Our author urges ** the urgent need of safety lamps for the 
masses/’ and of “ a law to suppress dangerous lamps." Let 
the legal member of Council look to it. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Marvin wants to know—“ Is Moipch to have his own Way ?” 
Contrariwise, as Tweedledee would say. 

Old Daddy Longlegs wouldn’t say his prayers ;— 

Take him by the rigjit leg— 

Take him by the left leg-— 

Take him fast by both legs— 

Aiid throw him down the stairs. 

The Molt>ch of Paraffin was published in December 1886. 
In’April 1887, it seems To have occurred to Mr. Marvin that 
Jje had been kicking against the pricks, and he put forth 
^mother pamphlet “ England as a petroleum power." In this 
brochure the fiendish character of petroleum no longer im¬ 
presses him. Le Roi est*mort, Vive le Roi, As our author 
puts it, in the. heading to his first chapter, “ Palm and whale 
oils are dead : long live Petroleum !" .Owinlj to the competi- 
tioft of petroleum, palm oil has, within’tlje last few years, 
fallen from ^^40 a ton to 18. Whale oils instead of fetching £60 
a ton, only sell for 2 now-a-days. “ Well done, Dundee!” 
was Mr. Marvin’s rapturous pxclaniation, when he heard that 
Captain Gray, of Dundee, was going to sell tliis whaling fleets 
and invest in a petroleum tank steamer. 

, Mr, Marvin wants to know why commercial Britons should 
resign the oil trade to Russia and America. It is profitable ; 
and in half a dozen different parts the Empire oil might be 
struck if any one would take the trouble to bore for it. Every 
one has heard of the Burmese oils. There are, moreover, 
petroleum fields waiting to be opened out in Assam, in the 
Punjab, in Beloochistan. Egypt, behind the GeB-el-Esh 
*mountaius for an area of' twenty miles, is " impregnated with 
oil.", The Director of t^e Geological Survey of India Is 
quoted, as writing in an of|cial report:—“ It is, I think, a safe 
prophecy that the oil measures of Eastern India may be 
supplying half the world with light, within 4 measureable time, 
when the American Cfil-pools have run dry." 

Burmah is hailed as the Petrolia of ike East But until 
wells have been sunk in orthodox fashion, no trustworthy 
estimate of the oil yielding capacities of the new territory can 
betnade” below the crust at Yenangyoung may lie prodigi¬ 
ous stores of oil, destined at no distant date to render the 
stinking little Burmese town the Petrolia of the East. The 
deepest wells there do not penetrate lower than 400 feet. 
That is no distance at all from the petroleum experts point 
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pf view. At Baku . wells penetfate Soo feet* and in America 
nothing is thought of boring down 2,000 feet” Croakers hold 
that, the petroleum trade in Burmah will have uphill competi¬ 
tive work, “ because she produces from too gallons of crude, 
even less lamp oil than Russia,’* But, as a matter of fact, it 
is too soon even for an expert to set hard-and-fast lines to 
Burmese production. 

Burmese oil fields are no new imagining. “An account 
published by Colonel Symes in 1795, mentions that there were 
then 500 wells in operation, the estimated annual yield 
being 90,900 tons. Two years later Captain Cox estimated 
the yield at 92,781 tons. In 1835 Captain Hannay described 
the output as being still about 93,000 tons a year.* The wells 
were usually 4 feet 6 inches square, jRid descended vertically 
from the top of the plateau to depths of from 250 to 350 feet, 
and on the slope from no to 180 feet, which would make thetfi 
from 100 to 200 feet below the level of the water course at its 
base. Over each there was a rude*cross-bar and drum, by 
which an Eastern ghara was lowered, and drawn up again by a 
man who walked 'down, an inclined plane, with the rope to 
which it was attachpcf. The oil thus obtained was poured into 
another ghara containing about 36^Ibs. and twelve or thirteen 
of these made up a cart load. The oil \was raisad only in the 
morning, and the quantity having^been extracted which experi¬ 
ence had proved the well could* only produce, work ceased, 
and the well was allowed to rest, and the oil to accumulate, 
for twenty-four hours. In Colonel Symes’s time the celebrate<| 
wells of Yenangyoung supplied the whole empire, and many 
parts of India with that useful product, earth-oil. The mouth 
of the creek was crowded with large boats waiting to receive 
a lading of oil, and pyramids of earthen jars were raised in 
and round the village, disposed in the same manner as shot 
and shftll in an arsenal. . We safv several thou.sand jars filled 
with oil ranged along the bank; some of these were continually- 
breaking, and the contents, mingling witlf* the sand, formed 
a very filthy consistence.” It is woajjiy df note that no mention 
is made of their setting the sand bai#k on fire, 

. la 1883-84 the quantity of earth-oil arriving at Rangoon 
was nearly I,000;000 gallons. Apropos ‘of this Mr. Marvin 
reminds his readers “how rapidly and how tremendotfsly 
engineering skill may transform a petidling little Native indus¬ 
try into a gigantic commercial concern, with world-wide rami¬ 
fications.” One cardinal excellence in Burmese earth-Qils* is 
that they are “ heavy,” and in proportion to this heaviness, safe. 

Theteanent, we find it written :— 

K<»w, kb a pcculiarily of Petroleum that If we depart from the ordinary type 
^ lamp oii, and rewl to a heavier quality, we get a veiy mucli safer article. Fo* 
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instauo«) the Oefri^ Lamp Company Sells what it calls * “Safety Oil’* of this 
heavier character having a flashing point of ayo* Fahrenheit, This vvould hav? 
to be heated to 48* Fahrenheit* over the boiling point of water before it could be 
flashed. In other words, after being made boiling hot, a lighted match could be 
safely thrown into it. Speakings of this oil Mr. Boverton Redwood said some 
lime ago—" It may be regarded as practically no more inflammable than vegetable 

oils, such as Colza, and in one respect is* even safer than those oils, since cotton 
" waste, or other ateorbent material, saturated wth it is not liable to spontaneous 
“ combustion.” 

Here is Mr. Marvin’s peroration 

To-day London finds capital to open up the oil fields ; to-morrow Glasgow has 
to provide the boring tubes and pipe lines ; |he next day Newcastle is called upon 
to furnish tank steamers and tank barges ; and the day after Birmingham tens of 
thousands of lamps and stoves. Thus the development of the oil fields within the 
Empire means briskness of trade at home, and if the mission be not a brilliant one, 
I Can conceive ncuie more useful in these depressed times than the publicity which 
a writer can give to so promising a field of enterprise. America and Russia “struck 
oil “ long ago, and the exploitation of Petroleum is now the most flourishing indus¬ 
try of the two countries. England, in turn, has her chance. She has successfully 
“ struck ’’ Corn in India : now let her strike Oil in Burma. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. W. Hunter, C S.I., 
C.I.E., LL.D.,* Director-General of Statistics to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Triibner &: Co. London, 1886 . 

W E have to thank the Home Department for Vols. IX, X, 
and XI of Dr, W. W. Hunter's lucid, painstakingly 
arranged, and scientifically cotppressed Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, It goes without saying that they are written in elegant^ 
idiomatic English, and full of interesting matter. 

" ^ specially prepared map of the Indian Empire accompanies 
volume IX, which opens with the story of Fort St. George', 
and the earliest triumphs of the English in India. Then we 
get to matters industrial, commercial, and so forth. Here 
is Dr. Hunter's summing up of mining prospects in Southern 
India :—“ The mining wealth of Madras is as yet undeveloped. 
Iron of excellent quality has ^een smelted by native Withs 
from time immemorial. In Salem district are some remark¬ 
able deposits of magnetic ircyi, from 50 to 100 feet in thickness, 
extericling continuously’ for.4niles. A Company was formed 
in 1825, to wqrk the beds ai Palampatti, and operations were 
afterwards extended to Porto Novo, near Cuddalore, and to 
Beypur, 6n the Malabar Coast. But all these enterprises ended, 
in fa’ilure. In 1883-84, 336^ mines, or small workings, yielded 
329 tons of iron, valued at ;^4,i35. Carboniferous sandstone 
extends across the Godavary as far south as Ellore, The 
strata *vere mapped by the Geological Survey in 1871 ; coal 
was tested by borings near Damagudem, and found to be of 
inferior quality; and in i 88 i -83 the Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India expressed an official opinion that 
there are no coal resources of economic value in the Madras 
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Presidency. Such seams as exist are for the most part in the 
territory of the Nbam of Haidaribdd. ^ Upon receipt of the 
opinion of the Superintendent of the Geological Survey, the 
Madras Government decided to stop the exploration of the 
Bhadrachalam coal-fields which was in progress, and to await 
the development of the Haidarabad fields. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the promise of gold¬ 
mining in the Wain 4 d and Kolir. Gold had long been washed 
in the hill-streams in small quantities ; and it was hoped that 
operations for quartz-crusluhg on a large scale might prove 
remunerative. Many of the quartz reefs are auriferous, parti¬ 
cularly in Nambalikod and Munad. Laboratory experiments 
on the Southern ends of six reefs have shown an average of 
7 dwts. of gold to the ton of quartz, rising in one casfe to 
II dwts.” Gold mining is many centuries old in Waindd. 
More mining information is followed by a section on Madfas 
forests and forestry. 

Out of a total population of 34,173,067 persons in the Madras 
Presidency, only 1,93,550 are set down Kshatryas. In 
Malabar is found‘'a pecHliar Brahman caste—Nambiiri. Local 
tradition liolds them to be descended from a race of fisherihen ; 
and they are regarded with peculiar reverence by their 
neighbours. The agricultural castes claim 27*25 per cent of 
the population ; artisan castes only 2 98 per cent ; of whom 
nearly onc-half are workers in metals. The weavers number 
3’44 per cent, of the artisan total. Tliey were once a much 
more important section of the community, but have been 
unable to withstand the competition of piecc-goo<ls from 
Manchester. The labouling classes number I3‘i6 per cent, 
of the population, toddy-makers 569, Pariahs 15*58 The 
Pariahs are about four times as numerous as the Bmlimans, 
that is to say,” *• Up to the close of the last century they lived 
in a state of slavery to the sup^jrior castes ; and they are still 
compelled by custom to dwell in separate hovels outside the 
boundary of the village, and to perform'all menial services. 
They are described as a laborious, frugal, pleasure-lOving 
people, omnivorous in diet, and Capable of performing, much 
hard work. Despite their absolute exclusion from the Hindu 
social systefH^ the Pariahs returned themselves under dwre than 
BtOOO caste subdivisions in the Census Re fort for 1S81I’ 'The 
italics are ours. We commend the passage to the consideration 
of those enthusia.sts who deem that the caste system is on tlie 
wane, might easily be abolished, and in the interests of sivHiza- 
tion and progress, ought to be. Apropos of caste, we are told, 
that ** throughout the whole of Southern India, sect exercises 
a stKial inftuence second only to caste, and caste itself often 
apjjcaus to be founded upon the most arbitrary distinctions, 
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unknown to the law-books of the Hindus. Thus, In Madras, 
a broad line of sectarian division separates the community into 
members of the right-hand and left-hand factions. The origin 
of this strange division is obscured by fable, but at the present 
day it often occasions disturbance at public festivals,^ Some 
weavers are found in the one faction, some in the otfier ; the 
fisherman sides with the right hand, the hunter with the left j 
the agricultural labourers range themselves on the right, while 
their wives are reported to frequently attach themselves to the 
left. With the shoemakers this division of the sexes is said 
to be often reversed.” Here is another curious bit of caste 
history ;—“ The Mappilas or Moplds are the descendants of 
Native Malay 41 am convefts to the Muhammadan creed. The 
head of the Mdppilas, the Raja of Cannanore, is descended 
from a fisher family in Malabar. A seafaring life, trade with 
Arabia, and Arab missions, led to extensive conversion among 
the Malabar fishing races. •At one time, after the European 
nations appeared in the Eastern seas, ^conversion was 
largely promoted by the Zamorin of -Cajlicut, with a view 
to procure seamen to defend the towns on the coast; subse¬ 
quently, forcible conversion was attempted by Tipd Sultan 
with no great results. •Thousands of Hindus were removed to 
Mysore, but few returned, and.those who did, for the most 
part relapsed into Hinduism ; but having partaken of beef, 
and been circumcised, they cohld not be received back into 
th^r castes. They are now recognized as a separate caste, 
professing Hinduism.” The aboriginal Todas are dying out. 
When the census was taken in 1881, they numbered only 689 
persons. Like the Nairs, they are given to polyandry. The 
principal* wandering tribes are the Brinjaras and Lambadis, 
who are found in all parts of the country as carriers of grain 
and salt. ' • 

■There are more Native Christians in the Madras Presidency 
than in any otheif p'^Tt of Iqplia ; and there are more of them 
in the * protected States of Travancore and Cochin, than in 
British territory. ” The ChutV:h of England in the South, and 
the Baptists jn Nellore ^nd Kistna, have made great advances 
of late ydars ; but the Roman Catholic Missions, founded 
three and a half cenluries a^o, have still the stro’ngest hold on 
the country, and their activity is both continuous and wide¬ 
spread. Roman Catholics represent 25 25 per cent, of the 
Europeajns in Madras Presidency, 3/’66 of the Eurasians, and 
68*68 per cent, of the total Christian population of the Presi¬ 
dency.” The Church of England* claims nearly two-thirds of 
the Protestant Christians. In connection with Madras Christi¬ 
anity, and the Census of 1881, we are told that two otirious^ 
features were noticeable during the enumeration. Over 800 
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inhabitants of Madras City, iiicludidg <»23 Edropeans, and oVef 
18,500 Native Christians throughout the Presidency professed 
Christianity, but were not able to decide to what sect they 
belonged. More curiously still, over 1,14,000, or one-sixth of 
the total Christian population, were unable <or reluctant) to 
state whether they were “ Europeans, Eurasians, or natives." A 
little further on we find it written :—“ The history of Christian¬ 
ity in Southern India is full of interest. The Syrian Church 
of Malabar claims to have sprung from the direct teaching of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. A Syriac MS. of the Bible, 
brought from Cochin, and now in the Fitz-William library at 
Cambridge, is plausibly assigned to the eighth century. A 
Pahlavi inscription, in the ancient church of the Little Mount, 
near Madras, indicates an early settlement of Manichoean, or 
Nestorian Christians on the eastern coast as well as the west. 
The census of 1871 returned only 14,335 ’Nazaranis,’ and that 
of 1881 only 5 ‘Nazaranis,' in the Madras Presidency. But in 
Travancore the Syrians numbered 300,000 if) 1871, and 87,409 
in 1881; and in^Cochin 40,000 in 1871, and 14,033 in 1881. 
Some of them are Catholics of the Syrian rite ; the others still 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Jacobite patriarch of 
Antioch.” > ; 

Any one desirous of knowledge about the agricultural systems, 
wages, prices, &c., obtaining in the Madras Presidency, will find 
ample information in tlie Imperial Gazetteer. We glean that 
the first regular coffee plantation in the Waindd, under English 
management, was opened in 1840 by Mr. Glasson, tliough before 
that time Major Bevan hftid grown the berry as a curiosity. In 
1856-57 the total exports of coffee were only 32,000 cwts. 
They are three times as much now. The tea plant was intro¬ 
duced on the Neilgherrics about 45 years ago, but not taken up 
as a commercial speculation till^i865. An account of tea culti¬ 
vation processes is given (under the heading Nilgiri Hills). Dr. 
Hunter thinks the 78,707 acre^_ suppo^’ed cby the Etcetera 
Department to be under tobacco cultivation in Madras, afn un¬ 
der estimate. “ Lanka tobaccoi is, it appears, tobacco grown 
on the alluvial lands of the Godivery—lanka mealing a river 
island. An account of different methods of cultivation and 
curing pursued is given. So with Cinchdna. Then. we 'come 
to an interesting chapter, from the political economist’s point of 
view, on wages, prices, famines, irrigation, productive public 
works, land-tenures, and so forth. The last Madras famine 
“ fell most heavily on the general Hindu population, which de¬ 
creased 13*64 per cent, in the afflicted districts. The Muham¬ 
madan population in the famine districts was much less severely 
affected. This was due to the fact that the Muhammadans are 
not largely agricultural, but congregate in large towns, which 
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Were early centres of relief.'^ Madras posse^es few staple 
manufactures apart from the village industries which supply the 
simple wants of the people. The manufacture and sale of salt 
is practically a government monopoly. The manufacture of 
toddy is a familiar process in every Madras village. In connec¬ 
tion with Southern Indian Railways we are given a detailed 
statement of Madras's expot ts and imports. Then follows an 
exposition of administrative machinery which explains how it 
happens that " as the village is* the unit of the taluk, and the 
tiluic of the District administration, so the District is the Unili 
of State management.” It was not always so, or anything like 
if. The Madras Factory was under the Jurisdiction of Bantam, 
in 'Java, from its foundation in 1639 was created a Presi¬ 
dency in 1653. In 1882-83, the elective system was in operation 
iit twelve of the Madras municipalities. The finances of the 
Presidency are exhaustively considered, under four heads, 
imperial, provincial, localf and municipal. We are not told, 
however, whether the four heads are better than one. 

Tlie number of female scholars in the Madras Presidency at the 
time of the last census was returned at 43,671. It should be 
remembered to the credit of Madras that it took the lead in 
trying to stem 4 ;he tide of Indian prejudice against female educa¬ 
tion, and gave us our first women doctors. 

The earliest treatise on the Flora' of Soutliern India is the 
** Hortus Malebaricus ” of Van Reede, a Dutch Governor of 
•Malabar. Latet anguis in herbis. “ The carpet-snake, Lyco- 
don aulicus, which resembles the Karait, is harmless; but it 
would be awkward to mistake a‘Karait for a Lycodon.” 
Lightly, or with due weighting of argument, as best suits the 
subject Jn hand, the Imperial Gazetteer is a competent and very 
companionable guide over land and sea, statistics and traditions, 
scientific expositions and com%ion sense guessings, histoTy and 
natural history ; and what not ? 

We have skinvne<f the aerjpunt given of Madras by way of 
index* to Dr. Hunter’s'cayeful, exhaustive method of dealing 
with his subjects. Nor i^thie painstaking endeavour reserved 
for presidei^cies, and presidency towns, and vainglorious local¬ 
ities. IcMy turning over the leaves of the Gazetteer, the word 
** Mandrdk caught* our eye, and excited curiosity. Here is 
what we learnt about it:—Mandrdk—village in Koil tahsilt 
Aligarh District, North-Western Provinces; situated on the 
Agra rgad, 7 miles south of Koil. Population (188 r) 1,506. 
Noticeable for the spirited defence of the MandrAk Indigo 
Factory, by Mr. Watson and eleven Europeans against 1,000 
Musalman rebels, on the istof July 1857.” 

Here is a bird’s eye view of that picturesque little* town, 
Monghyr. It consists of two distinct portions—the fort, 
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witbia which are situated the public offices and r^ldeitces of the 
Europeans; and the native town stretching away from the 
former, eastward and southward, along the river. The fort is 
formed by a great rampart of earth, enclosing a rocky eminence, 
which projects some distaijce into the Ganges, and is faced with 
stone. It was probably at one time a strong fortification. 
Towards the north, the river comes up to the walls, forming a 
natural defence ; to the landward, a deep wide ditch surrounds 
and protects the fort. On entering from the Railway station 
by the La/ Durw^za^ ot Red Gate, the principal entrance, 
Monghyr presents a very pretty appearance. The main road 
runs southwards between two large tanks, behind each of which 
rise low hills. On one of these stavids the Kama Chav/ra 
house, the property of the Mahdrijd of Vizianiigaram ; and on 
the other, a fine building known as the palace of the Sh 4 ;h 
Saheb, and now the residence of the Collector, behind which is 
the residence of Shah Shuja, son of Akbar, which has been 
converted into a jail. Between the hills He the Government 
gardens, and, usually on low eminences, are the houses of the 
other Europeans.”, ' . 

The story of Orissa takes higher flight: is instinct with the 
poetry of archaic religion, and shrines asvenerskble, and vene¬ 
rated ; as passionately loved and apotheosized as that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. A story of shiTting sand, on which Hinduism 
has ” stood at bay for eighteen centuries against the world.” 
Jagannith is “the National temple, whither the people flock,, 
to worship from every province of I ndia. Here is the Swargh- 
dw&ra, the gate of hea>en, whither thousands of pilgrims 
come to die, lulled to their last sleep by the roar of the eternal 
ocean. Twenty generations of devout Hindus havje gone 
through life, haunted with a perpetual yearning to visit these 
fevdt'-^ricken sand hiUs. Th«y are Puri, the city of their 
religious aspirations on earth; they are Purdshottoma, the 
dwelling of Vishnu, * tjie best of men ’; arc the .symbo¬ 
lical Blue Mountain ; they are the piylstic navel of the ‘earth. 
A tract sold to pilgrims at the doo^ of the temj>le states that 
* even Swa is unable to comprehend its glory; how feeble 
then the efforts of .mortal men ! ” ^ , 

But Jagann&th has stronger claims on* the popular regard 
than gJoiy can give. There is & bond of companionship in 
suffering- between the people and their god. In dark days 
of foreign invasion, or flight from famine and disaster,# the 
god has always accompanied his worshippers; felt for them, 
suffered with them,. Dr. Hunter's sympathies have made a 
way for him behind templd veils ; and he knows that “ the 
trm soinw of Jagann^th's undying hold upon the Hindu 
■Kace, wu&Vats in the fact that he is the' god of the people, 
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As long Bs his temples^nse upon the Puri sands, so. long., will 
there, be in India a perpetual and visible protest of the equality 
of man before God. His apostles penetrate to every hamlet 
of Hindustan, preaching the sacrament of the Holy Food 
iMahaprasad). The poor outcast learns that there is a city 
on the far eastern shore, in which hf^h and low eat together. 
In his own village, if he accidentally touches the clothes of a 
man of good caste, he has committed a crime, and his out¬ 
raged superior has to wash away,, the pollution before he can 
partake of food, or approach his god. In some parts of the 
country the lowest castes arc not permitted to build within 
the towns, apd their miserable hovels cluster amid heaps of 
broken potsherds and dunghills on the outskirts. Through¬ 
out the southern part of the Continent it used to be a law, 
that no man of these degraded castes might enter the village 
before nine in the morning, or after four in the evening, lest 
the slanting rays of the ^siin should cast his. shadow across 
the path of a Brahman. Biit, in the presence of the Lord of 
the world, priest and peasant arc equal. The rice that has 
oaeg been placed before the god can nOver cease to be pure, 
or lose its reflected sanctity. In the courts *of Jagannath, and 
outside the Hqn gate* loo.ooo pilgrims every year are joined 
in the sacrament of eating the holy food. The lowest may 
demand it from, or give it to, the highest. Its sanctity over¬ 
leaps all barriers, not only of caste but of race, and hostile 
faiths ; and a Puri priest will stand the test of receiving the 
food from a Christian hand. The worship of Jagannath, too, 
aims at a Catholicism which embraces every form of Indian 
belief and every Indian conception of the deity. Nothing is too 
high, and nothing too low, to find admission into his temple. 
The fetishism and^ bloody rites of the aboriginal races, the 
mild flower-worship of the ^edas, and every compromise 
between the t\vo, along with the lofty spiritualities of the 
great Indian rcfomicrs, have here found refuge. The rigid 
monotheism of*Ramanaj a ih the twelfth century, the monastic 
system of Ramanand ii^/t;|ie fifteenth, the mystic quietism of 
.Chaitanya at'the beginning of the sixteenth, and the luxu¬ 
rious love-tvorship of* the Vallabhacharis towards its close, 
mingle within-thc walls of Jagannath at this present day. He 
is Vishnu, under whatever form and by whatever title men call 
‘upon his name. Besides thus representing Vishnu in all his 
.manifestations, the priests have superadded the worship of the 
other ftiembers of the Hindu trinity, in their various shapes ; and 
the disciple of every Hindu sect can find.his beloved rites 
^ and sonic form of his chosen deity, within the sacred precincts. 

Dr, Hunter holds both Sivaism and Vishnuisn| to be 
. attempts, on different lines, to bring the gods down. to 

b 
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men. The gods of the latter are bright, friendlj^ beingSi who- 
walk with, and hold sweet converse with meti. Its legend® 
tircathe an almost Grecian beauty. But, even as beaiitifirl 
Hellenic conceptions of the divine had to- give place to rude 
Latin grossnesses, so the spiritual eletnent in Vishnuism has 
been overlaid with the cr^iss materialism of the masses, finding 
congenial expression in Sivaism. That is an outline of the 
argument, necessarily bald and sketchy. Our readers will do 
well to get hold of Vol X of the Gazetteer, and get that argu¬ 
ment in bulk. Before dismissing the subject, we must, however,, 
give another quotaticMi, having reference to a persistently mis¬ 
represented ritual:—** The offerings are bloodless. No animcil 
yields up his life in the service of Jaganndth. 'Die spilling 
of blood pollutes the whole edifice, and a set of servants are 
maintained to hurry away the sacrificial food that may have 
been contaminated. Yet so deeply rooted is the spirit of 
compromise in this great national temple, that the sacred 
enclosure also contains a shrine to &mald, the ‘ stainless ’ queen 
of the all-destroyer, who is every year adored with midnight 
rites and bloody sacfifices.” For people fond of morals here is 
yet another extrdet“ But it is on tlie return journey that 
the misery of the pilgrims reaches its climax, n Tlie rapacity 
of the Puri priests and lodging house-keepers has passed into 
a proverlfc A week or ten day^ finishes tlie process of plund¬ 
ering, and the stripped and half-starved pilgrims crawl out of 
the city with their faces towards home. 'Hiey stagger along 
under their burdens of holy food, which is wrapped up in dirty 
cloth, or packed away in*heavy baskets, and red earthen pots. 
The men from the Upper Provinces further encumber them¬ 
selves with a palm-leaf umbrella, and a bundle of canes dyed 
red, beneath whose strokes they did penance at the Lion Gate. 
After 4 be Car Festival they find every stream flooded. Hun¬ 
dreds of them have no‘t money enough left to pay for being 
ferried over the network of rivers in thd- deyta. Even those 
who can pay have often to sit for Jriyrf in the rain on thd bank, 
before a boat will venture to launcjj on the ungovernable torrent. 
At a single river, an English travelleir once counted as many 
as forty corpses,.over which the kites and dogs were battling.” 

Dr, Hunteris compact histories of Native States, past and 
present, and of old Indian families,*are exceedingly interesting. 
He has an eye for the romantic side of history, which in his 
hands never becomes a bald record of dates, battles, an^ tpeaty 
engagements. Dry bones waken to life at his bidding. The 
account^ given of Oudh is a*pattern of concise completeness. 
** Patna ” is an article appealing to all sorts of tastes—archaeolo¬ 
gical, i8th century historical, commercial, &c. Its Mutiny 
f|0ry is well told. Peshawar ” gives occasion for a lively 
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description of Pathaa village life. With refei.ence to Port 
Canning, Dr. Hunter seems to think it not impossible that 
that “ decayed town and port ” may yet be resuscitated. A 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Port Canning Company, and 
Mr. Ferdinand Schiller’s big boomiug in connection therewith, 
is given. “ Prome,” “ Rangoon," “ Mandalay,” and other articles 
on Burma will have special interest for readers at this time. 
“ Rajputana ” is a theme that can never lack interest It 
would be difficult to light upon ctny page of this Gazetteer quite 
devoid of interest But we have no space at command for 
further notice of its contents in this issue. 


The National Remezi^, May i88y, 

London : W. H, Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S. W. 


T he article in the National Review for May likely to 
command most attention in India is one by General 
Norman on the re-organisation of the Indian army. 

General Norman thinks that when.discuSsing army reforms 
it isf necessary to bear in mind— , 

First, It has to maintain order in a country with a population exceeding 
two hundred and^fty million souls, and embracing an area of a million 
and a half square miles ; a country in which, for the greater part of the 
year, military movements are difficuh, and in which military communications 
are still gravely precarious. 

Secondly, It has to stand ready, to guard againt the possible outbreak 
r,on the part of the independent princes, whose armies number close on four 
hflndred thousand men. 

Thirdly, It has to defend a land frontier leveral thousand miles in extent, 
threatened now by the advance of a powerful civilised army, and to defend 
seaports the trade of which exceeds ^140,000,000 per annum. 

FourtMy, It has to be prepared to furnish contingents for any foreign 
expedition in which Great Britain may be engaged, as well as to Undertake 
the sole conduct of wars outside the ^nmediate^limits of the Indian*Empire. 
Thus during the present century the Indian army has been employed thrice 
fh Egypt; it undertooklhe reducyon of Bout bon, Rodriguez, the Mauritius, 
and Java ; it has twice desp^tchw divisions to China ; its regiments have 
fought, in Persia and Burmah^ Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and in 
Abyssinia j whilst in 1878 the ^i|!ion which Lord Beaconsfield ordered to 
Malta performed* a great poliwcal service. 

Unfortunately, owing tqf that spirit of false economy which successive 
Ministers, irrespective of party, introduce into the management of our naval 
and ihUUary affairs, we %ave seeq^the Anglo-Indian army steadily diminish 
in numbers since the great wave of rebellion swept over the country in 1857. 

Here is a suggestive quotation— 

TBe 9lh Bengal Lancers left Bombay with a strength of two lieutenant* 
colonels, a major, three captains and three subalterns, a third lieUtenant- 
colonel being left in command of the Dep6t Troop in India. In the engage* 
rnent of the 20 th March, Major Robertson was severely woUnded and inva¬ 
lided home ; within a week one captain and two subalterns were Sent on board 
the hospital ship as unfit for duty. On the application of the .commanding 
ofScer, who found his regiment dangerously crippled for want of British 
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officers, Sir Gerald Graham sanctioned the fyan^fer of a stubaltern from the 
■ Transport Department ; but the' Indian Government refused to confirm the 
appointment, and then at a most critical period of the campaign the regi¬ 
ment was left with five English officers, including the commandant and his 
adjutant. 

General Norman aptly understands the value of pointing his 
morals with pertinent instances. Here is one, dpt opes of the 
mischief likely to arise from constant shiftings of officers from 
one regiment to another, at great expense both to the State 
and the individual:— 

In •the Perak expedition of 1875, Captain C- served with a Goorkha 

battalion, he having previously served many years with a corps reciuited .’n 
Oudh. The Afghan war of 1878 saw him in a regimeht of high class 
Punjabis ; thence he was transferred to one'of low class Mugbees ;‘and 
now, he is in command of a crack Sikh corps. How is it possible for this 
officer to have mastered the idiosyncrasies of five different races, or even 
their dialects, in ten shoit years ? 

British army regulations place ^aptains on the retired list 
when they are forty-two years oldl The Bengal Arhiy List 
shows twenty-thrge troop or company commanders and forty 
eight subalterns who«haVe upwards of 35 years’ service ; w,hilst 
1,169 company ofTicers have served more than twenty-years. 
These native gentlemen, says General Norman, . 

who have all performed long, faithful, and gallant service, have 
reached the summit of their ambition ; nothing remains for them 
but the obscurity of the pension list in their own villages. There 
they are at the beck and call of every civilian underling ; and if they emerge 
from their retirement to present their “ mxszur” at the durbar of a pass^ig' 
Governor, they find their chairs placed below those of the meanest official 
in civil employ. , 

Here is another plum :— 

When we realise the extent to which Russia utilises the services of the 
natives of those countries over which she holds sway ; when we consider 
the tactjpal and strategical skjP’displajjpd in recent wars by orientals ; the 
question forces itself upon us whether we are not wasting the material at ot}r 
disposal by thus cramping the energies and restricting the services of our 
native officers. By opening up a wider ciVeer. we might induce Welheducat- 
ed men of good families to enter the armyV and as these men in •a. wa(V with 
Russia would ofttimes find themselves oppoi^d to Cossack regiments offi¬ 
cered entirely by orientals, there is no reasonv/hy we need fear that those 
in the Anglo-Indian army would prove the wowe leaders. 'Tergoukassoff, 
the one Russian gejneral in the Armenian campaign of 1877, who showed 
tactical skill of a high order, was an Armenian b^n and bred ; Lazareff, 
who executed the trying flank march round Moukhtar Pasha’s flank at the 
Aladja Dagh, was of the same nationality ; Osman and Moukhtar, the two 
Tuikish leaders on whom the Sultan bestowed the title of Ghazi, in rjtcog- 
nition of their skill and gallantry, were not one whit more highly educated 
than the high class native of India, and possessed no higher military talent 
than did "I'antia Topee, or the Afghan leader who drove Roberts into the 
entrenchments of Sherpore. 

General Norman gives reasons to account for the difficulty 
of recruiting for Indian regiments. He touches on the formation 
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of a native reserve, and the opening up of civil employments for 
time-served men. Birt the question of all others 

which demands immediate attention is the elimination from the army of 
those regiments' on which ho dependence can be placed in the heat of an 
engageiTvent. The subject is one of so^me delicacy, but we have Hodson^s 
word that the old Pandy did not face the Sjlih with much heroism in the 
Punjab campaigns, and in the last Afghan war we saw a Sikh regiment 
sent up from Calcutta to the Khyber, passing en route many Poorbeah corps 
which could have reached the point, had the Commander in-Chief been so 
minded, far more quickly. Roberts chose none but up-country batallions 
for the force be took down frona Qabul to Candahar, and Sir Donald 
Stewart, in his equally successful, but less famous march from Candahar 
to Cabul, followed the same plan. The unfortunate , mishap at McNeill’s 
Kireeba has not done much to rehabilitate the Oudh sepoy in the eyes of the 
Indian officer.* More than once the remark was beard at Suakin, ‘‘ It^s 
htrie short of minder expectifig a fellow to serve with those men.”^ 

Here is another meat timely and useful hint :— 

• 

It certainly seems anomalous that the military budget should be held 
responsible for the pensions of the 360 military officers in civil employ ; an^ 
more than anomalous that w^iereas the covenanted civilian finds four per 
cent, of his pay deducted as a contribution towaids his pension fund, the 
soidier-civilian holding a like appointment escapes all-deduction, and finally 
retires with high military rank and a maximum*peitsion larger than that of 
hi-? less fortunate brother. If the pensions of these •military civilians wete 
eliminated from the military budget, the refoi ms necessary to place our 
Indian army on »thoroughly efficient footing could be cariied out without 
additional expenditure of a single sixpence. 

We strongly recommend this* article to the attention of mili¬ 
tary men, and other people interested in Indian military affairs. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad^ Kashmit^ Sikkitn^ Nepal, &c. By 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M. P.,-G. C. S. I, &c., edited with 
. Intrqductions by his son, Richard Carnal Temple, Captain, 
B. C. S., &c. In two volumes. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co., 13, Waterloo Place. vSSy. , • 


S IR Richard Temple is well remembered in India as a 
prodigy ofi restleg^ ^ivity. He is the modern seeker, 
afte^ pevpetual motion ; tl^f Walter Raleigh of our times. One 
of his latest .endeavours tor the public good has been to un¬ 
earth Som^of his old ^journals, and to give them to his son, 
Captain TR. C. Temple, to edit and publish. The editing, we 
arc constrained to lay, has, been badly done, although in his' 
preface and general introduction Captain Temple informs us 
that “^the great range of the topics touched upon in the diaries, 
and* th^ extreme differences in the countries described, have 
obliged the editor to expend no small labour upon them,*' The 
great labour unfortunately has’ been rendered of no effect 
under stress of filial piety. Such piety is a highly fespeptablc 
virtue in its proper place, and we slK>uld be sorry to di^^xirage 
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its worth ; but nnhappily there are drawbacks, coiinter irritants 
to all virtues, and filial piety can claim no exemption from 
this natural moral order, In the case we are presently con<» 
earned with, that is to say two volumes of Jourmh kept in 
Hyderabad^ Kashmir^ Sikkim and Nepali the uses and value of 
editorial scissors seem to h^ve succumbed utterly to reverential 
regard for paternity’s lightest utterances. Volume I opened 
in our hands at page 249. Beginning from the top of the 
page, here are five days entries:— 

Sunday, December, fSth—I stayed in lamp at Nalgunda all day. 

Monday, December t6th—Early in the morning 1 marched back to Narkailpili, 

Tuesday, December 17th—I spent the day at llyderabad. 

Wednesday, December i8th-—I'aiz Muhammad came on the part of the Vikdru’^ 
' Umarfi to fix a day for my interview with his son, Khuishdd Jati. * His master, Ire 
said, had decided that, as he could not see the Kesklent himself, the next best tMng 
was that his son should do so. We arranged that the next morning 1 should go 
to the Lingampili gardens, and that Khurshdd Jah should meet me there. 

Ihursday, December iplh— Early in the morning I went to the Lingampfli 
gardens, a place of some size and beauty, and Khursh^d Jah received me with 
considerable state.” ^ 

This is no isolated instance. Volume I is plentifully padded 
in a similar fashion. On page 147 this entry may be found— 
** Sunday, June i6tK." * Not a word more ; absolutely a blank 
day. 

By way of relief from such inanity, and for the sake of that 
characteristic bit of bunkum about “a brief excursion," we 
give the following extract:— * 

** Tuesday, September 24th.—Early in the morning I rode out on a brief excursion 
to Farrukhnagar, about thirty miles on the Karnsil road. I passed through the 
city on my way, and near the Nizam’s Palace, I was struck by thefiightful amouift 
of Mth in the loads and stieets, all which might have been easily cleared away at 
slight expense, without causing lAinoyance to any one, and without ofiending any 
pteiudice.” 

Here is something better, dpfopos of Court abuses,* when 
General Fraser was Resident at Hyderabad :— 

” For instance, it seemed clear/faat the revenue used to be literally embezzled to 
the extent of from twenty to thirty Idikhs annually, through the existence, on paper* 
only, of an irregular army, nominally of 3o,o£n men. Bl.quiry proved that it had 
no real existence, and was avowedly kept up in Vder/.o put molley into the j^opkets 
of influential men j some 30 Idkhs annually goink in this way. Again, tlfe forgery 
of Government orders for the payment of mopeK went on to such an extent, that 
an assortment of hundreds of such documents, read^or use, were found and seized. 
The minister tried to get rid of the paper army,^ut could nOt**&s the Nizant 
himself insisted on its being kept up.” 

When asked about the Arab mercenaries •dragooning ev’ery 
body at Hyderabad, Sal^r Jung told Sir Richard Temple that 
the Nizam, the Minister, and even the Treasury were in their 
hands. “TheSalir Jung admitted that they were afraid *of 
the Arabs, mainly because their houses, their persons, and 
almost their lives w’ere at thefrmercyl" On the 15th April 
1867, Sir Richard took charge of the Hyderabad Residency 
'M&m from Sir George Yule, who told him that the Minister 
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Ijad great difficulty in procuring enforcement of decrees passed 
by the Courts in the <city, and expressed a foar that the Courts 
themselves were not so good as they might be. Two days 
afterwards the President of the Majlis-i-malguzfirf called on the 
new Resident, and told him that the revenues generally were 
on the increase, especially the exci^ of spirits, and that much 
more might be done if the talukdars would obey the orders of 
the majlis better. On the 22nd April a Judge of the Court of 
Criminal and Civil Appeal admitted that it was difficult to get 
decrees executed against persons of influence. On the 23rd 
April our diarist is * made melancholy ’ by ‘ perversity and 
obliquity of moral vision ’ in the part of one Faiz Muhammad ? 
J^ery respectable man, who could see no wickedness in the 
Vikaru’l-Umara’s offer of a bribe of a lakh of rupees to a certain 
Mrs. M. On the 25th April the Resident congratulated the 
Nizam on the good government which existed in his country. 

Here is a clipping from Sir Richard Temple’s account of 
his first audience with the Nizam, as British Resident at 
Hyderabad— 

“ On arriving at tlie thresl^old of the Niaam’s^audipnce chamber, I took og ray 
boots, which was easily done in a moment, and walked on^jards, the Niiam coming 
forward and embracing me. lie then sat down on a white cloth on the ground, and 
I sat down beside liim on bis left ****** He asked me a 
few questions abonf the Governor-General’s movements, which was all that wc 
expected he would do on this a formal occasion and then called for ajfarand/<z«. 
liis manner of speaking was not haught}^ but was blandly deferential rather than 
otheiwise • « * ♦ * Getting up, I watkod backwards d few paces andl saluted 
him standing, while he returned my salute sitting.” 

• On the evening of the 13th June 1867, Sir Richard Temple 

gave a small dinner party to tht^ Society of BoUram.” On 
the morning of the 21 St June, in that year, he breakfasted with 
the officers of the 21st Royal North British Fusiliers at the 
Mess House, “ the band playing the while.” Of Friday, June 
28th—it is written, “ I proceec^d with my reading up of^he old 
records between 1839 and 1045.” Here is the Diary entry 
for Wednesday, August 28th ; a first glimpse at Sir Richard’s 
artistic proclivirtes :— * f 

“ This was the day of the Bi’sip'^ilah ceremony, and I sent the Minister a gigantic 
bouquet of flowers from the/residency gardens, together with a Persian letter 
couched in the,,nsual florid teri^of oriental congratulation. The previous practice 
had been, I^nderstood, to send flowers to the Mmister in masses, from the Residency 
Gardens, without any part^ular arrangement of colours. This time, however, I had 
the flowers arranged so as to sehoff their colours, and had them surrounded with 
every sort of variegated leafage both from shrubs and creepers. This bouquet was sent 
in a painted tub, the sides of wlitch were, however, concealed by the hanging leaves. 
It w^s very large, and it measured 7 ft. 3 in. in circumference at the base, and 4. ft, 9 
ill. in he^ht J” 

Here is the first paragraph of the entry for Friday, Septettibbr 
t3th 

" In the morning a party of ladies and gentlemen went in itiy 
carriage to see the Minister’s stables.** • 
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Enoug'h of Hyderabad twaddle, pettifogg^ing coxcombery, 
and padding. Sir Richard rather piumesphimseif on the artistic 
side of his genius, though we fail utterly to understand how 
any artist eye could tolerate the violently coloured chrome 
lithographs that accompany the itinerary of his travels. 
Still, anything is a relief«after that Hyderabad common place 
book.* Let us have some of Sir Richard’s word painting. 
Of his first view of Kashmir he tells us—“ T thought this one 
of the most interesting spots on the march, and I felt 
like a pilgrim- in sight of "Jerusalem I” On the next page 
but one we find him writing— 

“ The associations T\Phich the thought of being actually in Kashmir raised in 
mind were numetous, connected with its poetry, history, antiqbity, art, natviral 
beauty, and mineral productions. 'J'he exhilaration of spirits was irrepressible. 

I recounted to myself the various things I had expected to sec, and of all these 
expectations one only was disappointed, namely, costume and human beauty, fpr 
the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and flowing, is yet destitute of colour ; but 
all other expectations, which a traveller could form, were abundairtly fulfilled. 
At that moment, too, the scenery was bearitiful : after the abruptness and 
piecipitousness of the I’ir Pantsdl, the flat valley was doubly appreciable as it lay 
like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy Himalayas., To one also fresh 
from the dusty plains (S' the l^unjhb. the sight of another plain so different was 
inexpressibly refreshing to *the eye. The ground seemed moist and deliniiely 
green, as Hofticr would have desciibed it. The balmy air seemed 

t(j throw a misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor yellow, nor drab 
all was snow-white, or azure, or grey, or violet, or indigo, on., green.” 

The Mdnas Bal, it seems, “ may be (iescribed, on the whole, 
as a pretty little lake with clear and tran.sparcnt water.” The 
Walar lake “ would be a first class attraction in any country.” 
Bahrdmgul is “ truly a lovely spot to die in.” Ampdr is a ver^* 
pretty place, for, “ as I entered it. the evening was closing in, 
and the people were beginning to illuminate in honor of my 
arrival.” The Maharaja of Kashmir asked Sir Richard in 
what condition he found Kashmir, and what he thought ofdts and 
administration. These questions our diplomatic lover of art and 
nature ^ could not of couksc answer exactly in such company, but 
I tried to hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir 
would benefit by increased care.”l H^re is something ^more 
human— \ ^ * 

lie told me that he was endenvouring tolmpWe the judicial system, and that 
he had doctors of Hindi, and Mulianimadan ployed in l^e work, ije 

also gave mean intej-esting account of his winter nfe in Kashmir, wfcerc he had 
spent two winters, He used, he said, to wear grass Idiots to protect his feet 
from the snow, sometimes living in a h&rad|!i, or apartment witlj warm water all 
round and sometimes canying about his person a hins;ri, or small case of charcoal 
fire. The Srinagar lake was frozen nearly all over, and then the wild duck shooting 
had'been capital—twenty birds falling to one shot. ” 

We come next to “ A diary of travel in the British portions 
of Siiddm, between the 6th and r6lh May 1875.” It is 
moot part a continuous record of mist, and cloud, and rain, and 


^ Ill ihc afternoon 1 went a,g.T(iii to bid the MabarAja farewell 
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washed out flowers, Thert there xs another Janimru and 
Kashmir diary for a ifAo)|th in 1871. Then diaries of travel in 
Sikkim and Nepal Here is a description of the interior of a 
Buddhist Chapel of Ease at Tasidang,in Sikkim. (Sir Richard’s 
orthodoxy received a severe shock when he was invited to take 
tea in a Chapel) , 

“ The elder chapel, fourtded by a Ldma from Tibet between 200 and 300 years 
RRo, though the actual date is nncerlain, has in it a sitting image of Buddha, 
surrounded by the standing, ones of the Bodhisattoas and their Saktis ; some of 
the figures are,of wood, and some of terracotta. The expression of the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion \hat is meant to invite the spectator to 
grave reflection on things unseen, and the colouring of the robes is haimonious. 
The frescoes on the walls are illustrations of tlje punishments in a future state, 
sot^e of which wojild be suitable for illustration of Dante’s In/erno'* 

Sir Richard visited N^pal in May 1876, and in the course 
of his tour, the administrative I'ather than the artist eye -was- 
brought to bear on what he saw. The Nepil valley is fertile.-^ 

“ The cultivation of the Nepiil valley is blessed with unequalled advantages, 
and is earned on with the utmost industry. In May we found a waving harvest 
of wheat awaiting the sickle, and I was told that almost all these lands has already 
yielded an equally good lice harvest within the agncullural year, and that many 
of the fields would yet yield special crops,—pepper, vegetables, and the like f 
In shi^rt, most of the lands yield two harvests in flie year, and some yield even 
three ! The chemical quality of the soil must be excellent,Bbut one special cause 
of the fertility is the aitificial irrigation from the countless streams and streamlets 
from the neighbouiing kills. • 

The Nt^pdli Government, we ajre told, 

“ is fond of stating its subject population at five millions of Bouls, including all 
the hills and the stiip of plaim* along their southern base ; but thgre are no data 
iqr such a statement, which, according to our general knowledge of the Himalayan 
regtous, must be greatly in excess of the truth. Besides Ndpal itself, there are valleys 
in the territory, such ns those of Q 6 rkh 4 , Pokri, and so on, which are well in¬ 
habited, and so is a portion of the submontane Sftrip ; but with these exceptions^ 
the area is very thinly populated. In the trade between Nepul and British territory, 
the former sends articles which either are luxuties or of secondary necessity, where¬ 
as she receives either food supply or other necessaries—a fact to be noted.” 

About Goorkha military affai;^ it is written— . 

,** The army serving with the colours has aiT^ective strength of 20,000 men. 
We sav^ 12,000 nieu review^ at Kathnmndu, but there are iriegiilar tioops scatteied 
in the interior j and «s the mi^taiy^stem is one of very short service, it happens 
that neflrly^l the able-bodied mej# of the whole country have been trained to 
arms. Under certain circumstancea^lhe military strength represented by 20,000 
men might be multiplied tiian^^m?s. In the valley near K&thmdndu there are 
arsenals and magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, thousands of 
stands of aifbs, small arms ammunition, and the like. It is remarkable that for 
all thi»they depend on indigenous manufactures,—a circumstance which, however' 
creditable to their patriotism, must detract greatly from the military value of these 
things.” 

Sir Richard Temple thinks it probable that— 

“ Notwfthstanding all their merits, and their aptitude for particular sorts of 
■warfare, the army would be quickly destroyed, if opposed in the 

Open field to a civilized enemy. If the prtisent army of N^pfil, 20,000 strong. 
Were to be drawn up in the open country adjoining their own Tardi, in front 
of a small mixed British force of, say 5,000 men, armed and equipped with tlie 
newest appliances, and led by. a commander who was at onee a tactician 
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end a strat^ist, would be routed in a iew .hours The fortitude of these 
mountaineers, and their tincture of foreign discipline, would be pf np avail against 
military skill and science, and the resources of modern armament. 1 mention this 
latter point because, however absurd the idea may appear to some, the Ndp&lis 
imagine that they could hold their own in the hills against the British, and think 
that they might not improbably be successful in a general contest, and in the event 
of the British power being shaiceh, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust iS| in their natural fortificatirms of mountains} their 
ambition towards the rich plains and the sea-borne commerce." 

Sir Richard’s book is furnished with a glossarial index of 
vernacular terms, &c., and a general index. 

The Indian Magastne, May i88/. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co, / 

« V 

To the May number of the Indian^Magazine Lady Dufiferin 
contributes an article on the objects aimed at and work done 
by the National Association for supplying female medical aid" 
to the women of India. The second Annual Report of the 
Association serves as her Ladyship’s^text. We are told that— 

The first Report of the National Association, issued in January 1886, was 
publish^ only a few ra<jnths after its organisation, aud was rather an account of its 
establishment than a report proceedings. 

The Association now numbers amongst its members 30'Life 
Councillors, or donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards ; and 237 
Life Members, or donors of Rs. 500 and upwards. The Report 
under her Ladyship's consideration 

Has to declare hiw far the Association has been successful in forwarding the 
otgects it was designed to promote; to confess its failures ; to set once more 
before the public its aims and aspirations; to explain the way in which it 
endeavoured to carry them out, and to appeal to all those who are interes ed 
in the well-being af the woraert of their country for sympathy^ and support in 
the attempt the Ass »ciation is making to alleviate their iaisery in sickness, and 
to spread such knowledge of suiitary matters amongst them as may largely 
contribute to prevent disease and suffering, 

The Committee of the Association has prudently limited 
expenditure so as to k^'sp it fwithin the bounds of income. 
But this conscientiousness has involved refusal of assistance in 
many deserving instances, it seerasl F^ce to face with a .state¬ 
ment like that, one cannot help Tfoinking of all thi* mbney 
wasted in fireworks and tinsel during^he late Jqbtlee Celebra¬ 
tion ; and one cannot help wishing the Quegn knew as 
much about the necessities and dispositions of thft Indian 
people as Lady Dufferin does. ^ • 

The Central Committee of the Association has been instru¬ 
mental in securing tlie .services of six Lady Doctors, who are 
severally employed at Ulwar, Durbhunga, Calcutta, Lahoere, knd 
Agra—two at the latter place. Of Ulwar and Durbungah as 
Relief Centres we approve heartily. In the latter district 
especially there is great opportunity for well-doing and success, 
prpvkiod that operations are not strictly confined to the limits of 
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the sudder station. We wish that the four other Lady Doctors 
available had been posted to similar Dut-of-the way mofussil 
places instead of to big cities, where women, whether purda 
nasheen or not, easily can, and as a matter of fact do, secure 
competent medical advice whep they stand in need of it. 
It would have been much better if on^ of these Lady Doctors 
had been sent to the Begum of Bhopal, who has asked for one. 

Of the Lady Doctors appointed during the year under 
review, four were educated in Madras, one in America, and 
one took her degree in Paris, “ where she has been practising 
for the last few years.” That seems to us a significant fact; 
indication that medical talent of a high order will be avail- 
aWe for work in Indian zenanas and cottages when the demand 
for •skilled medical servite in India on the part of Lady 
Doctors is better understood in European medical circles. 

Money is the great want, the ever present want, the crying 
want, of this admirable Association. Most of the spendable 
income of India’s rich men v*ould seem to be squandered on more 
or less debilitating tamashas. It is such a pity ; such a shame. 
Etiquette is a great God, and worthy of honor,’ doubtless. But 
we rmist confess that we should Tike to see a lady of Lady 
Dufferin’s rank and exalted position taking the aristocracy and 
plutocracy of India roundly to task for their sins of omission 
instead of suggesting a weak-kneed alternative of this sort. 

A. In some places it has been suggested to'the Prosulqnts of Local Fund 
Poards and to the Chairmen of Municipalities that they should set apart a 
portion of their funds for the support of Female Medical Practitioners; and 
ilk nany cases the District Hoanis and Municipal Councils have expressed a desire 
to contribute a certain sum, or to give so much a year, for this object. Few 
places, however, have sniTicient funds to start 4 diS)>ensary and to pay fur a 
doctor unaided; and the result, under these circumstances, often is that a great 
deal of money which different distiicts are willing to subsciibe, provided il can 
■ be spent lorfhlly, is left unexpended because it cannot be so employed, and the 
desired good remains undone. If each of these places would send a pupil to one 
of the Universities, or a couple of nui|es to trained in a hospital,; or if 
.they would contribute a part of their proposed subscription to the Branch of 
th?ir own Province, to be used for the general good, the question of supplying 
female ificdical aid to t^e wAren of I^ia would advance more quickly. Where 
a place fiflbqqt afford to carry out % pjap for its own benefit, it best forwards the 
desired objecif by giving its subscrim^n to the Branch or to the Central Fund. 
Unity of design m^ans strength^rad progress ; and in order that the work of the 
National Associa|j.on may succeed^not only our sympathies and our energies, but 
also our funds^ must, to a certain extent, be united. 

We note with satisfcaction that— 

A matter in which the Central Committee are deeply interested, and which 
they are doing their best to forward, is the dissemination of some more general 
knowledge of sanitary science throughout the country. They feel this to be of the 
utmost importance ; for while medical students must always be few, there is no 
reason why every woman in India should not understand the danger of bad wateir, 
the necessity of fresh air, exercise and cleanliness, and those simple rules for the 
preservation of her own health and her children’s which in all countries and in 
every household, whether rich or poor, are equally valuable. To make some begin¬ 
ning in this direction, a Primer* nos been chosen, which is simple and inUnreSluig. 

• The Way te Health. Published in Madras. 
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It is now being pTuifed in the Vernacular, and it will be at once introduced IntA 
as many schools as possible ; s<^ that during .this year a very large number of girls 
will be 'learning something which will be of infiniti: and immediate practical use tb 
them. Little stories with sanitary morals, such as are published by the Sanitary 
Society in England, are to be written and translaiied hi the hope that they be read 
in zenanas ; and some cards * on^special subjects are being prepared, which can be 
hu ig up in houses, and which give short and useful directions for application in 
urgent and particular cases. t 

Here is a painfully suggestive paragraph, extracted from com- 
inents on the working of the Bengal Branch of the Association — 

A female dispensary was opened in Calcutta, in April i8S6, and Mrs, Van 
Ingen, a Lady Doctor, educated at Maciras, was pul in charge of it. The experi¬ 
ment is considered to have been successful : a large number of patients have attended, 
and although but a small percentage of these weie purdah women, or were treated 
for diseases peculiar to women, it is hoped that, with lime, the classes for wl ose 
benefit the dbpensary is more especi.ally intended will learn to profit by the advan¬ 
tages it offers them. Every care is taken to ensure the absolute privacy of patients 
coming to the dispensary. 

It had been arranged that Mrs. Van Ingen’s salary should ho paid partly by,"the 
Bengal Branch and partly by means of a (uiaranlee Fund supplied by thUleen 
families, who, in return foi the Lady Doctor’.s services, engaged to contribute an 
annual sum towards her salary. In piaclice, Ups experimen: has utterly failed, and 
the Central Committee cannot recommend Us conimuanGe in Calcutla or its repe^ 
tition in other places. It is very much better that the Bianch Committees of the 
National Association should,be entnely responsible for the pavment of doctors 
appointed by them ; and* persons interested in the scheme can best further it by 
unconditional donalion^to the Branch Funds of their own Province, 

The Punjab Branch of the Association,has hitherto received 
only Rs. i5,ocX)— about as much as the Maharajah of Kapurtala 
or the Maharajah of jheend ^vould pay for new trappings 
for a horse or an elephant destined to convey their august 
persons to some State ceremonial. 


Jubilee Dawn in Nisaih HyderahaJ i88y. By DinshiSh Arde- 
shir Taleydrkhdn. Bombay: Printed and Published at the 
Bombay Gazette Steam Press, Rampart Row, Fort, i88y. 

T ^IS pamphlet has about as much real connection with, 
the Jubilee as it^has with the North Pole, or the man 
in the moon. It is a would-be condcscen^jing attempt to^teach 
H. H. the Nizam, and the Britim Governm'fent how to,,suck 
eggs. I have no desire, the author^rites— 

to speak unfavorably, either of the tf. LN^the Nizani or his youthful. 
Minister. Should I do so, I might as welF^tiginatize tlTe growth of a 
plant for not being* as powerful as that of a mature tree. But ! do censure 
some of the leaders and public assemblies of InUia for their downright 
neglect of a large State, which its Youthful Ruler is striving hard to keep 
clear of shoals and rocks. It would hardly be quite equitable to seriously 
blame the British Government for what is past. The successful conduct- 
ment of a State is nurtured by many-sided light: the volume »of such 
light, which the public bodies can emit, is not inconsiderable, which, 
unluckily, has been entirely absentdn the present instance. This I desire to 
supply as far as one individual can do, 

. ThcL“ volume of light ” Dinshali Ardeshir Taleydrkhdn can 
emit, is “ inconsiderable.” 
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Ptsdch Sahodar. Pari f. Printed by Amrita Lai Mukho- 
padhyaya at the Great Eden Press, No. 13, Ram Narayan 
Bhattacharjya’s Lane, and Publishefl by Mati Lai De Sarkar, 
•at 14, Upper Circular Road, Calcutia, i8o8 ; Sakabda. 


T his is a historical novel. As a work of fiction it is a 
failure, but it is not unreadable. Its chief interest is 


of a historical nature. And thg author would therefore have 
done well if he had written a history of Barendrabhoom, of the 
time when Azim Osliun, the grandson of Aurangzeb, was 
S^ibadar of Bpngal. The author seems well acquainted with 
the, history of the leading Barendra families of those days. 
But in presenting history in the garb of fiction he has greatly 
mutilated the former. As a story teller, the author is not at all 
interestingor agreeable. Upon every question which interests 
him, he has written something like small essays which divert the 
reader’s attention from the story. Hcha.s, however, shown some 
skill in the delineation of character. His ludira interests us 


greatly. She is a model wife, and her quiet way of doing offices 
of charity to those who come in contact with ITer, and the resolu¬ 
tion and strength of wjll she displays in times of danger, entitle 
her to the exalted position of a Rani of Santql. We also take 
very great interest in the royel brothers Sitanath and Ram- 
eswar. The former is a noble-minded prince, ankious in his old 
age to enjoy that peace and rest without which it is impossible 
to*lead a life of spiritual seclusion. The latter is avaricious of 
power and prosperity, to obtain which^ie would not scruple to 
take away his brother's life and sully the fair fame of his family. 
The best character in the book is Purnananda, a historical per¬ 
sonage, the greatest Tantric of Bengal in modern times, and the 
reputed author of Shyamarahai^iya^ a^,^ork which still «njoys 
the highest authority among the Brahmans of Bengal. Purna¬ 
nanda is introduced wito the ^tory as ‘ the guide, philosopher 
and Jlriend,’ of *RamesvVar^ But as soon as Ramesvvar takes 
to ^vil eburses, and a|,lie#'himself with the Musulmans, the 
enettaies of hb\:ountry,” BCrnananda deserts him Purnananda 
is wholl5^,uil.bncerned ^out his own affiiirs, and his sympathy 
with other people i^of the deepest kind. He is at the service' 
of all who are in distress. •The author has endeavoured to 


follow in the footsteps of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, 
and^ in endeavouring to do so, has blundered egregiouisly’. 
Babu •Bankim Chandra’s Debi Chawdhurani is a great student 
of the Bhagabatgita, We therefore find in this book even 
girls of eight or nine reading that book of books, and dis¬ 
coursing on its most abstruse doctrines. The author’s attempt 
to reproduce the valour and the patriotism Ananda Matha 
is also a literary exhibition of the sorriest kind. But, in spite 
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of these defects, the Book will rep^ perhsal, because it 
gives an interesting account of the manners and customs which 
prevailed in Northern Bengal two hundred years ago 


Jogi {a Hisiafkal novel ),. By Pramatha Nath Mitra. Printed 
by B. C. Sarkar at the “ India Press ” 7, Madan Datta's 
Lane, Bow Bazar, and Published by S. K, Lahiri & Co., 54, 
College Street, Calcutta. 


T his is a desperate attempt at infusing the martial spirit 
into the minds of Bengalis. The book is a military novel- 
But its military character consists only in a profuse but tifOt 
very judicious use of military terms borrowed from the foot¬ 
notes in Tod’s History of Rajastimn, and in the exhibition of 
such knowledge of military tactics as can be derived from that 
work. A Bengali Babu is the hero of this prose epic 1 And so 
we must suppose that the Babu |s not an article of English 
manufacture, but an indigenous commodity whose antiquity can 
be traced as far back, at least, as the time of the Moghul Em¬ 
peror Akbar. Thediefo is Chandra Shekhar, the son of a quiet 
Bengal Brahman*^ named Rajkrishna Tarka Panchdnan; and 
Chandra Shekhar is found figuring in tl\e wars„ waged by the 
Moghul Emperors of Delhi against the Ranas of Chitor. The 
principal characters are all <^historical personages, officers 
either of the court of Delhi or of that of Chitor—and they have 
all been imported from Tod’s Rajasthan, We can therefore dis¬ 
miss them without a word. The only character of importance, 
leaving out Madhu Sudai^t Gho.sdl, created by the author himself, 
is Madhu Sudan's daughter Prasanna—a heroine of the first 
water, who loves to roam alone in impenetrable forests and to 
live in deserted shrines—who is loved by many and loves but 
one—^nd who, at last, in sheer disappointment, lays down her 
life fighting bravely at the head of a large body of infantry. 
The book possesses no interest w^j^rth describing. The plot is 
wretched and the characters areXbadly drawn. The,author’s 
language and style will not bear crnricism. It will not do in 
these days of literary advancement K^to write Such things as 

which is positively wrong‘and 

which Is simpfy unintelligible and 

stupid. The writer has tried his best to describe love scenes, 
and to dissect the hearts of love-sick persons of both sipxes 
but in vain. There is no poetry In the book anywhere. Our 
friendly advice to such misgujded aspirants for literary reputa- 
Uon as the author of this book is, that they should write histori¬ 
cal essays and not historical novels. 
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Art. I.—the RACfts AND LANGUAGES OF 

OCEANIA. ^ ^ 

•CodringtotHs Languages of Melanesia, Onefold 1886. 
SieeUs New Hebrides, 1886. 

Ryds Bibliography of New Guinea, 1885, 

Lives of Bishops Selwyn and Pattison, 

Wullacds Australasia, 187^. 

Colonial Atlas of Oceania, 1886. 


T he ancient geographers believed that there was a vast 
continent to the South of the I^idian Ocean, which they 
called Antiklhdvv. Navigators had come upon islands at such 
a long distance from each other in the Indian Archipelago, 
that it Avas believed that there was one continuous land. 
The idea survived as far as 1568, A. Q.; for when Mendan*i, the 
nephew of the Spanish Viceroy" of Peru, discovered the Solo- 
nTon ,Islands, he na|ned th(^ Tierra Austialis, believing that 
he had found a itew <^ontineiit. Subsequent discoveiics have 
dissipated all such notions, but a new region has been added 
to the descriptive category of the world, named “Oceania,” and 
this is the subject which it is proposed now to treat. 

What are the limits of Oceania ? It has some times been 
called Australasia, a^ being » southern extension of Asia, and 
including the great island continent of Australia ; but as it is 
an insular region lying upon the waters of the Pacific, the 
name Qpeania is more suitable. With certain exceptions, which 
will be named, it lies south of the equator, and north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, Estimated by the actual land aiea, it is 
only a little larger than Europe : estimated by the surface of 
the face of the glo^ie over which the islands are spiead, the area 
occupied exceeds that of Asia, for it stretches from Australia 
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on the west to Easter Isllnd on the east : from the Sandwich 
Islands north of the equator to the southern point of New 
Zealand. Malaysia is excluded from thic region, as it is part 
of Asia, and has parfeic?ii)atcd in the civilisation of Asia. It 
may be said of Oceania irrus entirety, that it has lain outside 
the influences of Asiatic civilisation, and religions, and lan- 
guages. 

It may be divided into four sub-regions— 

I— Polynesia. | Iii—Mikronesia. 

II— Mel.incsia. [ —Australia. 

The sub-region of Polynesia extends from Easter Island 
in the far east to the Tonga group : fiom east longitude lio 
to cast longitude 175, and from the Sandwich Islands' 25 ' 
noith of the equator to New Zealand 45“ south of the 
equator. The chief groups are the Society or Georgian, the 
Harvey or Cook, the Maiqucsas, the Sandwich, the Union, the 
Samoa, the Tonga, and the Maori. The number of islands is 
very great, and the beauty of the scenery, and the fertility of 
the soil are notoru us.' Their existence may be said to have 
been ccitificd by Tasman in 1645, and by Bonganville in i^G8 ; 
but they were first brought to fuller notice by Captain Cook in 
his first celebrated voyage, wlicn he visited Tahiti for the 
purpose of making astronomical observations, and in his last 
voyage he discovered the Sandwich Islands or Hawaii, and 
there he perished. 

Since then they have been repeatedly visited. The French 
Government laid their cold hand upon the Society, Faumatu, 
and Maiqucsas group, 1 he Sandwich Islands are under the 
joint protectorate of England and the United States. The 
Samoa group maintains a precarious independence under the 
joint protectorate of England, the United States, and German}’. 
The other groups arc for the prbsent independent, but in these 
days of shameless annexation, it is impoi^sible to say how long 
this may last. Neither Austria, Italy, nor Russia have taken 
up annexation thoioughly as yet One thing is certain; that all 
over this region, in consequence of the European civilisation, 
intoxicating drinks and loathsome diseases left by the sailors, 
the population is wasting away, and will soon be entirely ex¬ 
tinct. The mtiuntains and valleys alone will remain in the grasp 
of the European invader and plundeier. 

One important influence has been at work from the com¬ 
mencement : large portions of the population may be *said to 
be nominal Christians, and^ have certainly abandoned the old 
bad habits of their ancestois. The Marquesas and Paumatu 
group are mainly Roman Catholic: the little islands of Wallis 
isianll and Horne Island, alias Futuna, are entirely so; and 
the others arc Protestant, being brought over by the teaching 
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of the London Missionary and Wcsle/an Missionary Societies, 
No more fascinating page can be found in the history of 
Protestant missions. It was no ea^y achievement, but the 
extraordinary feature is that as each islander was converted, 
native teachers were found rca.dy Vj stop forward and go 
among tiieir heathen neighbours : thus gradually island after 
island was won to Christ ; but in each is the martyr tomb of 
the first Christian, who was often killed, generally maltieatcd, 
and sometimes elevoured with liis wife and childien. Nor 
were the labours of thei/? devoted Polynesians confined to 
their own race and language ; but they have been found ready 
to this day to go forward to Melanesia among the black ra^os 
of tlie Loyalty Islands, New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, and 
finally New Guinea, where at this very moment they aic 
;allantly risking life, and giving ui> the ordinary comforts of 
life. It is a most remarkable phenomenon, and a wonderful 
testimony to the rcvivilyiilg and sirengthening power of the 
religious idea conveyed to unsophisticated aixj^viigin races. 

It may be accejitcd as a fact, that lhc*lai^uagcs of all thc.se 
iniiufneiable islands of Polynesia, aie sistcr'l.mguagcs of one 
family, and descended from one common mother-speech. In 
common parlance, they are c.dled “ dialects but tliere are a 
certain number of distinct languages, mutually unintelligible, 
as the assertion, that the islander of one gjpup c in always' 
icadily make himself understood by the natives of another, 

1 i ijot confirmed by experience, and the best proof is, that at 
great expenditure of labour and mo^ey, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in the languages of Tahiti, Rarotonga, 
the Harvey Islands, Maiqucsas, Samoa, Nive or Savage Islands, 
Tonga, Hawaii, and Maori of New Zealand. A comparison 
of these several texts will convi^ice any one of the distinctness 
of each form of speech ; there are others also, sinking, in many 
ca“ses, to the lank of dialects,# of one or other of the above 
islands^ It has •been a^fivoiiritc theory of some, that the 
Polyt-csfkn language-family is akin to the Malayan family. 
A very great aiKhority, Von lliimbolt, on the information avail¬ 
able to him in 1830, said so, and men bow to aathoiity. We 
have much better means of intcrcomparison now. It is admit- , 
ted that a certain percentage "of loan wonls is found, but not 
exceeding four per cent, and mostly modern words, while the 
languages are radically distinct both in stiuctm'c and in word- 
store, There is no difficulty in bringing this to a test by a care¬ 
ful comparison of a Gospel in the t',vo languages. 

The leading features of the Polynesian family of languages 
arc as follows ;— , 

f ^ ^ 

I. The adjective follows the substantive. II. Number is 
indicated by a change in the article. HI. The iiossessivc 
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pronoun precedes the noun. IV. The nominative follows the 
veib V. Time is indicated by a preceding particle. VI. There 
i i no grammatical gender. VII. The passive voice is formed 
by a suffix. VIII. Inf^nsity and continuity of action is 
indicated by a prefix al.id reduplication. IX. Causation is 
affected by a prefix. X. Reciprocity of action is indicated by 
a prefix and suffix, and after, by a reduplication of the word 
as well. XI. Words ahvay.s end with a vowel. The language 
is .spoken with great grammatical accuracy. The word-store 
is sufficient for the expression of cvcr*y idea. There is generally 
a ceremonious language for use afnong, and to, Chiefs. The 
component part of the name of a Chief is disused “during his life 
and sometimes after his death. A‘considerable literature has 
now sprung up in several of the languages, and excellent 
dictionaries and grammars are provided, and this is entirely the 
work of missionaries. 

To what race of men do they belong? First let me describe 
their features; the same type, more or less modified, applies 
to the whole regioi They are bronze in colour, tall in stature, 
hand.some and prepossessing, hospitable and gentle, with a 
certain knowledge of arts ; excellent navigators, with abundance 
of oral legends and songs, but without any knowledge of the 
art of writing; licentious, in many islands cannibals, in all 
idolaters with occasional human saciificc.s, cruel in their quarrels, 
wholesale killers of their offspring. With Christianity most 
of their evil habits, and some of the energy of their characlerj, 
and all their capacity for song, have disappeared. 

A vast literature has"" come into existence as to the origin 
of the population of the whole of Oceania. Four distinct 
theories have been propounded. I. That a vast continent once 
occupied the space, which has subsided, and the islands are 
the summits of the liighe.st mountains. II. That the eastern 
portion of the region was colonised from South America. 
III. That the whole segion was colonized from Asia. IV- That 
New Zealand vas the birthplace of an autocthonousTace, the 
Maori, which .spread over the Eastern Islands, and as far north 
as the Sandwich Islands. This, of course, leaves 4 ;he origin of 
the AustralianSf Melanesians, and Mikroncsians totally unex¬ 
plained. The ingenious Frenchman who llitarted the last theory 
within the last few years, has a peculiar contempt for those 
who still, even in a faint-hearted way, adhere to the generally 
received notion of a common origin of the human race. As 
a fact, within the region of Oceania there are three distinctly 
marked separate races : the bronze, the black woolly-haired 
la’e, which occupies Melanesia, and the black straight-haired of 
Australia, l^onc of the three last theoiids cover the whole 
ground, and as to the sunken continent theory, it is merely 
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pushing the problem b^ck to a still more 1 emote period ; for, 
when we have grasped \lie physical idea of a continent, we have 
still the question of thOiorigin of the race which inhabited it, 
and how it came to be tiipaitite. f 

There have not been wanting,’tfose who put forward the 
idea of an Aryan origin to the Polynesians. The great gram¬ 
marian, Bopji, set the example, but was considered, even by his 
most devoted admirers, to have failed. Since then, some with 
less technical knowledge, and far Jess renown, have attempted to 
walk in the same hazardous path, but the conception of tlic Ar¬ 
yan Maori, or of any A'lyan language in a state of aggluti¬ 
native existence, has not found favorable acceptance. 

I pass on to the region of Melanesia. Other names have been 
used by former writers, but geographers at least, are settling 
down to this terminology. The English colony of Fiji is on 
the extreme cast flank, and a necklace of islands extends in a 
semicircular sweep to the* great island of New Guinea, the 
whole of which is included, as well as some smaller islands, 
which .arc with difficulty differentiated fi^m pfe adjacent Islatids 
of Malaysia in Asia. The region extends frpra the Tropic of 
Capricorn to the equator in latitude, and fiom 170° to 138“ 
longitude east of Greenwich. Fortunately, the groups of islands 
are well demarked, and vc can proceed with absolute certainty 
geographically, and relative certainty .linguistically, owing to the 
labors of several missionary societies, q'hc inhabitants clearly 
belong to one race, black in color, woolly-haired, small in sta¬ 
ture, fierce and inhospitable, unskilled in navigation, of a low 
type of culture. Wondciful as waS* the phenomenon of the 
absolute unity of the languages of Polyucsia, still more wonder¬ 
ful is the phenomenon of the multiplicity and entire separate¬ 
ness of the languages of Melanesia. Each island has its own, 
and.many islands, several. It iS po'^sible that the degree of dis¬ 
tinctness may be exa^geratec^; and hereafter, when greater mate¬ 
rials of comparison are,available, certain affinities of structure 
may bc*discovercd. A great deal has been done. Grammars, 
dictionaries, gr,p.mmatical notes, vocabul.\ries, texts, have been 
published, but generally by men more apt to collect and iccord 
individual languages than to sy.stcmatise groups. But in some 
islands, notably New Caledqpia, New Guinea, and the Bismark 
Archipelago, facts are required. 

The circumstances of this region are so peculiar that I think 
it \vorj;h while to give the component groups in detail. 

I. The Fiji group, con.sisting of the numerous i.slands of the 

Fiji Archipelago, and the islands of Rotuma. The languages 
of the two are entirely distinct, and have both been well studied. 
Of the Fiji there^rc numerous dialects. • 

II, The Lo\^dlty Islands, consisting of three small islands 
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Mare, ^/ins Neng-ono, Lifiy, and Uvea. The languag^es of these 
three arc so distinct, that the missionaiics, tliough belonging 
fo the same society, have found it necejjsary to prepare three 
distinct translations of the Bible, and moreover, in Uvea, in 
addition to the Mclancsi.T|ii'. aboriginals, there is a flourishing 
colony of Polynesian immigrants from the island of the same 
n-une in Polynesia, known as Wallis Island, who have conserved 
their (nvn language. 

HI. The New Caledonia group includes that large island and 
the tiny Isle of Pines. Up to this moment I have failed in 
obtaining an exhaustive statement of names of the languages 
of the greater islands, but there appear to be at least seven 
varieties, for no grammatical note', bat only scanty vocabula¬ 
ries, or brief allusions arc forthcoming. I have written to a 
learned Roman Catholic priest at Noumea, praying for fuithcr 
details’. 

IV. The important group of the New Hebrides comes next 
with its sixteen languages, as recoided up to this time, and 
much larger numbe of islands. Some islands arc cntiicly occupi¬ 
ed by Polynesian inimigrants, and their language is Polyncoiaii 
not Melanesian, anU not included— 

1. Aneitjum 

2. Tariiia. 

3. Eiroinanjjn, 

4. Fato, or Sandwich I. 

5 Nguna, 01 Montague I. 

6. M.ie, or Three Hills. 

7. Tongoa, 

8, 9 A pi L, Tnsiko, Lenioia'o. 

Of many of these languages wc have grammars, dictionaries, 
vocabularies, grammatical notes and tc.xts. The necc^^sity of 
j)iei).iring distinct translations of the Bible proves the entire 
distinctness ut the speech of isla^ulcrs often living in sight of 
the homes of each other, but holding littlc^nr no intercourse. ^ 

V. The Batdes Is’and group suppltes the tsames, but- little 
more than the names of nine languages—- 

1. Mcilav, ot St,11 I, 0 , 7, Motl.io, or‘Saddle 1 . 

2,3. bant.i M-ana, CfOg, Ldcii, (2 langiiagifo). 

4. Vaima J.,iva, or GiCrit Ihinks. 8. Rou.i. 

I. (ii dialects'. ^ 9 Nor 4 .'aibai, or Bligh I. ‘ 

5 Mota 01 Su'j n Lo.if T ^ 

Mota is .a notable exception, for the mere chance of a mission¬ 
ary training school having been opened on tlic Sugar Loaf Island, 
lias made its language, the Mota, the liugue fratica of Iheiegion, 
as the boys who are trained, in addition to the separate lan¬ 
guage of their own home, learn the common vehicle of instruc- 
Pwn uKcl social intercourse. In thi.s language wc have ample 
giaiutnali'al su])plics. 


10. P.iiTia 
IT. Ambijm. 

T2. Mallieollo. 

13. Whusuiilide or Pentecost. 

14 I'^pintu Sunto (2 dialects), 

15 Lepei’s Island. 
lO. Auroia (Maiwo). 
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VI. The three small groups of Tfirres Island, Santa Cruz, 
and Swallow Islands, supply four laftguages, very imperfectly 
known, the Lo of the first group, two languages of the second 
group, and one of the fliird group, , 

VII. In the important group of ,t*|e Solomon Islands, I find 

ten languages :— ' ’ 

1. San Cbiistobal (2 dialects). 6. Savo 

2 . Alawa. 7) 8. Ysabel. Bugotu, Gao. 

3. Malaiita (4 dialects). 9 New Geoigia. 

4. Giicidalcanar (j dialects). « 10, Eddystone I. 

5. Florida. 

Of some of these we nave only a shadowy knowledge ; of 
others we hai^c texts, vocabularies, and grammatical uote.s, and 
our knowledge is increasing yearly. 

,VJII. The group of the so-called Bismark Archipelago is 
composed of the islands of New Britain, the Duke of York’s 
Islands, New Hanover, New Ireland, and Admiralty Island. Of 
the two former wc have tra*tislations' of portions of the Bible ; of 
the three latter only scanty vocabulaiios. 

The Louisiadc Archipelago is .represented by a voca¬ 
bulary of one language. 

X. The group of New Guinea and its island. This is a 
comparatively speaking, rerm tncognita ; it is only within the 
last ten years that any thorouglj explor.ition has been attempted. 
About sixty-five languages aie lecordcd, but of these only five 
are represented by solid information '; Mafur ip Gelvinck Bay in 
tlx; Dutch tenilory, Motii and Dahiini or South Cape in the 
south coast in the British territory, and the languages of Murray 
Island and Saibai Island. The othcis arc represented by voca¬ 
bularies collected by unscicnlific travellers, or by notes founded 
on hazardous reports. The cloud is lifting up, esi^ecially in the 
Biitish portion, a little ; some ^lotable progrc.ss has beep made 
in the German and Dutch portions also. We find the languages 
on the coast looking'to Malaysia effected by Malay influences, 
and on the co^st looking to Polynesia, Polynesian affinities aie 
traced distinctly. There is a field for endless discussion and 
great differerree of opinion, and the data are very in.sufficient. 
The opinjofis of a great German writer, Dr. lYed. Muller, are 
congested by a great Dutch scholar, Prof Kern, and the theories 
proi)ounded by Dr. iDodrington, who, of all Pmgli.shman, is best 
acquainted with the subject, arc controverted by Prof George 
vou der Gabelentz, who has inherited from his father, the illus¬ 
trious scholar, and acquired by his own labors, a high position 
among the linguistic .scholars of Europe. In New Guinea there 
are imque.stionably two races, a l^lack and a brown ; some would 
maintain that a .third race once existed, leaving some slight 
survivals still. .These races have intermixed, and 'formed 
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numberless varieties. Thfe two races meet at about the line of 
Cape Possession on the sbuth coast, but nothing whatever is 
known of the interior of the island. No one has ever yet crossed 
it from sea to sea, and attetjapts have been made in vain. 

There ends the detail off the Melanesian language. It is ad¬ 
mitted that, after making allowance for their differences, they are 
homogeneous, and belong to the common stock of Oceania: 
that they have borrowed much, but that the loans have been made 
from a kindred, not an alim^ stock. The pure virgin es¬ 
sence of these languages has not been poisoned by any really 
foreign admixture, which cannot at oifce be traced to its source 
and removed like a stain from a garment. 

The characteristic of Melanesian languages is, that they use 
consonants much more freely than Polynesian, and have some 
sounds not found in the latter, and are difficult to translitera'te. 
Many syllables are closed. There is no difference between the 
definite and indefinite article except in Fiji. Nouns are divided 
into two classes, with or without a'ptonominal suffix, and the 
principle of division is the nearer or more remote connection 
between the posses.^r and possessed ; e. g.y the parts of a man’s 
body would take the suffix, but not an article possessed for 
mere use. Gender is only sexual. Many nouns indiscriminately 
represent noun, adjective or verb, without change, but some¬ 
times a noun is indicated by a preposition without any other 
change. Case is indicated by particles prefixed. Adjectives 
follow substantives. Pronouns are numerous, and the personal, 
pronouns have four numbers, singular, dual, trinal, and plural, alsfo 
exclusive and inclusive. .Almost any word may be used as a 
verb by adding a particle. The common characteristic of all is 
to mark tense and mood, and in some languages, person and 
number, by particles prefixed. These particles vary in the 
differeat languages ; they have a fausative, intensive, frequenta¬ 
tive, and reciprocal form. 

We hear of no legends. The pebple are truel^, cannibals, and 
revengeful, but they have been cruelly used by Europeans, and 
are justified in their retaliation. 

I have already noted that within the geographjeal area of 
Melanesia are several Polynesian settlements ; hoV they got 
there can only be-imagined. A storm, or a t^jlbal feud, may have 
been the cause, and in two cases, Uvea of the Loyalty Islands, 
and Futuna of the New Hebrides, the name and the language 
indicate the islands whence the immigrants came. Uvea, or 
Wallis I, and Futuna or Horne Island lie to the west 6f the 
Navigator’s Islands. But in the New Hebrides, the islands of 
Aniwa and a portion of Mai, the little islands of Mel and Fil, 
aiul in the more northerly groups Duff I, Smllow I, Tucopia 
i, Cherry I, Rcynell and Beilina I, Outeng Java,«nd Seneneuwa, 
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are occupied by inhabitants whose splech betrays their origin. 
The Polynesian blood is sometimes quite pure. Sometimes the 
brown Polynesian motjier, taken captive by the black savage, 
has produced a mixed race. Sometimes the brown color has 
given way entirely, and the Polyneijian language is spoken by 
an entirely black Melanesian. 

I now approach the third region, Mikronesia: it extends 
over a large area, from 130** to 180® east longitude, and 20® 
north latitude to the equator, but it embraces groups of very 
unimportant and small islands. ’ Singularly enough, they are 
exceedingly populous, aild have escaped, up to this time, the 
curses of dvMisation: slavery, man-stealing, liquor-shops, 
and infectious diseases. The people are gentle and sociable, 
and have never practised cannibalism or human sacrifice. 
Only fourteen languages are recorded. Of these, five are re¬ 
presented by translations of the Bible ; the remainder by voca¬ 
bularies ; none by grammars. Proceeding eastward from the 
confines of Malaysia we reach Tobi, or Lord North's I, and fur¬ 
ther on, Pelew Islands, to which Prince Le Boo of last century 
has •given a notoriety ; and thence thd L^droncs or Marianne 
group, of which there is reason to believe that all the native 
languages have perished, and that one of the languages of the 
Philippine Islands is now current. We have vocabularies col¬ 
lected by travellers, or shipwrecked sailors. In the more im¬ 
portant group of the Caroline Islands, we haye information of 
^ix languages, four of which are represented by vocabularies, 
YSip, Mackenzie, a/ias Uluthi, Ualan, and Satawal, and two by 
texts, the Ponape and Kusai: we know nothing of their rela¬ 
tion to each other. Passing eastward, we reach the Mortlock 
Islands,^the language of which is represented by a text, and 
further on the Marshall Islands, known as the Ralak and Radak 
Islands, of which one language, the Mille, is represented by a 
vocabulary, and a second, the Ebon, by a text. Proceeding 
southward, we ^reacfi the gfoup of the Kingsmill or Gilbert 
Islands.; one language without a special name is represented 
by a text; a language named Tarawan has been recorded and 
has a vocabulary, but possibly it is indenticai ; one island of the 
Union gr«eip has been colonised by Mikroncsians. This com¬ 
pletes our knowledge of the region. 

The characteristics of tKese languages are nearly the same 
as those of the Polynesian family. Close syllables are common, 
and occasionally double consonants are used with a slight breath¬ 
ing between them ; the accent generally falls upon the penul¬ 
timate. In some of the languages there is no article, and when 


it exists, it is placed after the noun. Gender is sexual only. 
The number is le^ to be inferred from the context, or.is ex¬ 
pressed by a pronominal word, or a numeral. Case is marked 
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by position or past polition. In Ebon, one class of nouns 
takes a pronominal sufBx which gives *1116 appearance of in¬ 
flexion. This class has the sense of doge relationship. Words 
can be used as nouns, adjectives, or verbs, without change 
of form. In some langUaj^es the personal pronoun can be 
singular, dual, or plural. In others there are special dual forms. 
In the Ebon there are special inclusive and exclusive forms of 
the personal pronoun. Verbs have no inflexion to express mood, 
voice, or tense, but use particles. In Ebon, however, the tenses 
are distinctly marked. There are causative, intensive, and recipro¬ 
cal forms of the verb. Words of cql'cmony are used in some 
of the languages, and there are special words .for religious 
functions. The syllables, which occur 'n the names of Chiefs, 
are disused. 

The fourth region of Oceania, Australia, presents pheno¬ 
mena totally dififereut from those hitherto described. Of its 
two sub-regions, one, Tasmania, h^s lost its position in the 
linguistic world, as the last indigenous inhabitants have 
perished, and the .scanty memorials of its languages and dia¬ 
lects are merely of ^chfeological interest, and in fact no text 
has survived to sho\v what the language was. In the second sub- 
region, Australia, the same causes are in operation, and will 
probably lead to the same result, European civilisation will 
have its way, either in the destruction of the race, or the tread¬ 
ing out of the language. It is supposed that at least sixty 
thousand natives still survive in different corners of this vast^ 
continent-island, and probably that number exepods the 
population of Polynesia, b*it the environment of the Australian 
is an unfortunate one. Even the missionary has been found 
wanting to care for these poor scattered and harrowed sl^cp. 

Many noble men and women can speak the language of Samoa, 
or Fijt, Aneityum, or Mota, buf not one a single Australian 
language. Where any missionary work is done, it is in the 
English language. In New Guinea out* knowledge of the 
tribes and languages is incomplete, because the interior l^alj not 
been explored, but the whole of Australia has been occupied, 
and the natives pushed aside, or out of the world.* 

If we can believe our informants, the ways of lirmorality 
are different here from those of other part^ of the world. If 
the European consorts with a natii^o female of Asia or Africa, 
a mixed race springs up, nearly always Christians, and certainly 
supeiior in culture to the pure natives. But in Australia, the 
unhappy woman impregnated by a European, takes h^ off¬ 
spring back to her tribe, and J:here have come into existence 
mixed races more savage, more daring, and more wild than 
their ntatcrnal relations. In some such way wotf-dogs have come 
into existence, It is asserted, with some shew of probability, 
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that all the languages of Australia spring from one common 
source, and the same" is said of fhe tribes. A long list 
of eighty-two varietie-Sj of languages and tribes is given in 
WaMace*s Austra/asia, and in a genercJl way, they arc maiked off 
into regions, but the natives in Ai^tralia so entirely go for 
nothing, and the native shepherd is* so far less valuable than the 
sheep, that the idea of preparing a language map of Australia 
seems never to have been entertained. One tianslation of a 
Gospel was printed in the Narrin^dri, but the edition has been 
exhausted, and no demand made for a reprint. I have 
failed in getting a cop)'’V Some grammais and vocabularies 
have been coinpilcd, and, in general, books on philology ; an 
analysts of these passes muster for a representation of Austra¬ 
lian languages, but I cannot realise the problem of the speech 
of the people in Australia, even as clearly and hopefully as I 
do in New Guinea, with all the shortcomings of our knowledge. 

When we come to consider the proofs of the unity of these 
languages as a family, we find a general accordance in phone¬ 
tics, as evidenced by the universal rejection of sibilants. There 
is £► common stock of piimitivc word?;, slich as members of 
the body, objects of general utility, and personal pronouns. 
We find in all an imperfect conception of number, and the uni¬ 
form use of the same word for “ two.'’ We find in all, dual suf¬ 
fixes, and duplicate terms for tiic same object. On the other 
hand, there arc tremendous differences in the ,word-storc of ad¬ 
jacent tribes. We cannot forget that in the last generation 
African languages weic spoken of as a unit, but we know 
better now. The theory of a connec^u'on of the typical Austra¬ 
lian language with the Dravidian languages of South India, 
may b^‘ looked upon as pioblematical, and certainly premature. 
All the languages known are agglutinative ; they have no 
relative pronoun, or atticle,tand only sexual gendei*. The 
accent falls generally on the ^penultimate. There is an extensive 
use of onomatj)peic words. ^ The pcifection of the language, 
as a IfMiguage, is a contrast to the barbarous degradation of the 
people as a people ; but this is not an uncommon phenomenon 
in linguistjjc science. The construction of sentences is very 
complcxf^nd some of the .sentences arc not capable of literal 
tianslation, and h*vG to be paraphrased. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted that the study of these languages has been so much 
neglected, as the Australians occupy, in the company of the 
bushmen of South Africa, the lowest rounds in the ladder of 
humi 4 i culture, and the logical arrangement of thought, as re¬ 
presented by their word-forms, and the sentence-moulds siupply 
unequalled insight into the working of the human mind ; and 
thus only can wi feel our way to the origin of language,^ 

The AustialjCn race of men is as isolated from the rest of 
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the world as are the ^auna and flora of the region. They 
differ in physical characteristics, and have black hair, curly, 
but not woolly; their mental qualities are decidedly inferior 
to those of other savage races; their skin is black and 
offensive in smell; theyd are great hunters, and sometimes 
a talent for the art of rude drawing is exhibited: they 
were cannibals from choice rather than necessity; they are 
entirely ignorant of tlie use of the bow and arrow, but 
have the speciality of the boomerang and the throwing stick: 
they had no religion, but that of ghosts and demons. It is 
obvious that a great deal more has tb be done to give an ex¬ 
haustive statement of the languages of Oceania, and I can only 
repeat, what I have often written before, that until accurate 
data of all the languages of the world are collected and 
collated, all speculations as to the origin of language itself are 
premature. Speculations as to affinities of these languages of 
Oceania with those of the rest of the world seem to be 
hazardous, as we have no written records to guide us. The ex¬ 
istence of the English language as the vernacular of Pitcairn 
Island, would have"" presented a hopeless puzzle, and a fertile 
neucieus of philological guesses, if the story of the “ Mutiny of the 
Bounty” had not been a part of written history. Many a mutiny, 
many a storm and shipwreck, has contributed its quota to the 
population of these islands during the long course of pre¬ 
historic centuries, but the brave men who founded the new 
colony are like those who lived before Agamemnon. Even 
in these last ages the results of tl»e working of commerctAl 
instinct have been marvo’Ious. The islands of Melanesia had 
once an unbounded supply of sandal-wood, and have still an 
inexhaustible supply of a slug called Bcche de Men” The 
wood was required for the Chinese joss-worship, and the slug for 
Chinese belly-worship, and Eng’ishmen and Americans from 
their distant liomes were the agei^ts in this really degrading 
commerce. There is still an English pAtois ^ current in the 
islands known as ** Beche de Mcr ” English, and it is amusing 
to read in a Frenchman’s account of New Caledonia, that he 
had to communicate with the natives in this chpice patois, 
in which Frenchmen are always spoken of as “ Wee Wee,” and 
God as “ a big fellow,” both terms being ured in good faith 
and with profound respect. Englishmen are spoken of as 
*‘Dtmdims” from the recurrence in their sj^ch of the 
national oath, and it is noteworthy that Froissart in his ac¬ 
count of the battle of Agincourt, A D 1405, describes them finder 
the term “ Goddams.” The French colonial system is every¬ 
where to make use of their own language as the test of loyalty, 
but they will have in Oceania a hopeless fighir against English 
Sp its innate freedom from the .shackles <Sijf grammatical 
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in6ection, gender and number, and power of assimilation of 
foreign words. Bisho{> Selwyn (the elder) used to say that 
the first European words known in the New Hebrides were 
“ bishop ” and “ tobaeco.” The schoolmaster is abroad now. 
It can scarcely be expected that,thie dying languages of these 
dying races will survive under the pressure of the great world 
vernacular, English, which in the next generation will be 
spoken by hundreds of millions of every race, colour, creed and 
nationality in every part of the ^rorld. 

For the present the different vernaculars of Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Mikrone^’^a arc the vehicles of a large religious 
and educational literature. All the story books and devo- 
tional works, including" lives of saints and Moody’s hymns, 
find their way into Oceania word-forms. It is to be feared 
that the mushroom literary language, which thus springs up 
under the hurried and uncritical prentice-hands of good and 
earnest men, is not calculated to convey a clear idea of the 
primitive simplicity of the forms of speach which flow unde- 
flled from the lips of men. It could have been wished that 
more legends and stories had been taken down verbatim from 
the mouths of the people gathered together in social inter¬ 
course, than translations of a book written in a totally 
different type of language, and transferred to another, fettered 
by theological interpretations and prepossessions. Unless the 
translator had caught the real genius of the language, not 
only the form of words actually in existence/ but its undeve* 
loped power of providing for the expression of new ideas out 
of its own plastic resources, it is tcf be feared, that new and 
foreign unsympathetic phrases, idioms, and even grammatical 
forms, #may have been introduced by a single translator 
working in his study with the aid of a couple of catechists, 
brought up in his own schoolsf and not exposed to the "candid 
criticism of an independenjf audience, or the fiery attacks of a 
public press. Whaf wopld have been the fate of Hindi and 
Urdu * had they been left to the English Judge in those 
wonderful co/npositions called “ Decrees,” and his writer of 
“ Proceedings,” It is stated that old men in Oceania converse 
with ond*’another in an idiom no more understood by their 
children trained in Ihe missjon school, than are the words of 
an old Manx woman in the Isle of Man, by her grandchildren 
in the English-speaking board schools, 

AIL these islands are either volcanic or coral-formations. 
Front whatever quarter of the world came the wave of popu¬ 
lation, by the way of the sea it must have come, and there is 
no difficulty in malising this last feature of the process. A. 
vessel could tr^erse the whole distance betwejsn New«Guinea 
and Easter Isi^d without being more than five br six days 
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out of sight of land. JEven to the present time canoes ac- 
complisli almost incredible voyage.s. B/ the way of the .sea in 
due course came the expforers, who revealed the secrets of 
these sealed gardens of thl ocean, the Missionaries who came 
to biing light to tho.se who were sitting in darkness, the mcr- 
chatits who brought tlic liquor-poison to destroy these races, 
the plantation-owners who came to steal the bodies of the men, 
and lastly the agents of European Governments, who came 
to annex these poor islands to, distant empires, or to quarrel 
with each other about these crumbs ^which had fallen from the 
table of the great old woild. Let us consider each class 
in order : Unquestionably Torres and Mcnddna, the Spaniards 
in 1568, Tasman, the Dutchman '1645, and Bougainville 
the Frenchman, 1768, lead the way ; but Captain Cook, 
the great English navigator, 1770, was the first who explored 
the region from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands, from 
Tahiti to Australia. To him suc-'ceded the unfortunate La 
Perouse who perished in 1788, at Vanikoro, though his fate 
remained for many years a mystery, until Dillon, a captain of a 
merchantman persuaded the Govemment of Bengal to give him 
the command of a vessel to follow up a track which led to the 
discovciy. In the interim D’pjHrecasteaiFx Cashcaux had been 
sent by the French to search, but had hmsclf perished. 
Dumont D’Urville in 1827 followed Dillon to the scene of 
La Perouse’s disaster, and conducted the famous exploratory 
voyage of the Astrolabe. Captain Wilkes of the United States 
navy made his famous voyage of exploration. By this time 
the English colonies weit being established in Australia and 
New Zealand, and Oceania had ceased to be a region for ex¬ 
plorers. F*rcnch writers complain with justice that they took a 
large share of the early explorations with but scant result. 
The Spaniards and Dutch, who *'wcre still earlier in the field, 
and whose memory still lives in sc%many names, have nothing 
but those names to compensate them for the Ubor, and the 
lives, and the deaths of their great countiymen. 

To the explorers succeeded, at a very early date, the Mission¬ 
aries, Towards the close of the last century, th»e London 
Missionary Society sent out its Cimous expedition in'*the Duff‘s 
under John Williams, which found itg way r«und Cape Horne 
to the Society Islands, and established itself in the different 
groups of eastern Polynesia. It was alongwoikof faith and 
patient waiting. From Polynesia they spread into Melanesia, 
and John Williams was killed in Erromanga. They occtl*[iied 
the Loyalty Islands, and in the fulness of time finding that 
the New Hcbiidcs and Solomon Islands were occupied by other 
societies, they puslied on to the South Coaskof New Guinea 
and the inlands of Torres Straits and occupied it\n force. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society was not slack in following 
the steps of the sistef society and occupying the Friendly 
Islands, the Navigator’^ Islands, New Zealand, and the Fiji 
Aichipclago, Their basis of opcratfons was from Sydney in 
New South Wales; and in due course of time they sent out 
pioneer missions to the island of New Britain, and the Duke 
of Ycik’S Islands on the north-east coast of New Guinea. 

The Church of England, through the Church Missionary 
Society, sent the first Christian evangelists from Sydney to New 
Zealand, and after the expenditure of lives and treasuic, made 
a lasting impression upon<Jhc Maori inhabitants. From New 
Zealand sprang into existence the romantic and chivalric 
Melanesian Mission, with cheir head-quarters at Norfolk Island ; 
and operating thence upon the northern portion of the New 
Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, and the smaller groups of Santa 
Cniz and Swallow Islands. Here fell one of the missionary 
heroes of modern times, Biijiop Fatteson. 

The Piesbyterian churches of Australia and Canada, uniting 
with the Fiee Church of Scotland, occupied the southern 
islands of the New Hebrides, and prosecuted their quiet labors. 
In the fatal island of Erromanga, hallowed by the blood of 
John Williams, at a later period fell the two brothers Gordon 
of Canada, and the wife of the elder brother; all three were 
cruelly massacred and devoured. Each one of the Protestant 
churches of Great Britain has not hesitated to, seal their faith 
with the blood of tlicir agents, demanding no revenge, seeking 
foT no compensation, counting not their lives dear, that they 
might finish their course with joy. • 

The Lutheran church of Holland has for a long period had 
a mission of devoted men in Geeloinck Bay at the north-west 
corner of New Guinea, working among the Mafiir; and now 
in that portion of the island tvhich has come under the pro- 
tfcctorate of Germany, no Uss than thiee German missions 
are being org:y:iisecf. J^ortn of the equator, the American 
Boaidof Missions has successfully evangelized the Sandwich 
Islands, and tjjiose spreading westwards have founded missions 
in the Gilt^prt Islands, the Marshall Islands, and the Caroline 
Islands. ^ 

It is to the missionaries of these great societies of Great 
Biitain, its Colonies, and the United States of North America', 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of the languages of 
these vast ocean-regions. Translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
—the^^ whole or portions—have been published in more than 
twenty of these languages. Tribes in a state of savage nudity 
have been brought under the blessed influence of Gospel 
civilisation, Ca^ibalism, human sacrifices, witchcraft^ child^ 
murders have^sappeared, and in their places the habit of 
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Yiecent living, and industrious bread-earning* in lawful occupa¬ 
tions, is gradually springing up. 

To the emissaries of the Church of jRome the group of the 
Marquesas, New Caleddiiia, and the tiny islands of Horne 
and Wallis, alias Uvea an^ Futuna fell, in the original chance 
occupation. Their object has ever been to exclude free thought 
and independent judgment ; and while exclading, per fas au( 
nefas all Protestants from their close presence to elevate the* to 
them, fictitious cry of toleranc;^, and do their best to disturb the 
peace of the Protestant congregations. Dependent always on 
the civil power, find the French yriest, ever an intriguer for 
French domination, doing his best to prevent Protestants 
maintaining themselves in French islmids. On the other hand, 
they thanklessly use to the uttermost, the glorious liberty and 
toleration which is the characteristic of every British dependen¬ 
cy. In Western Australia, Spanish priests maintain an excel¬ 
lent institution for the natives at. New Nurrie to the great 
satisfaction of all. Some have laid down their lives gallantly 
for the great cause All who have the interests of the lower 
races at heart, would’ welcorrie even the degraded form of 
Christianity piesented by the priests to the poof natives in 
the shape of crosses and Latjn prayers and genuflexions, 
because it is accompanied by lessons of morality, chastity, and 
acts of kindliness ; but the French priest has the art everywhere 
of preaching not the religion of Christ, but the religion of 
France, accompanied by filse miracles, idle legends, purchase 
of slave children, wherever it is feasible, and never ceasing 
abuse of England and Piotestantism. 

After the explorers and the missionaries came the European 
colonist and European Governments, and in these last days, 
led on by Germany, there has been a regular scramble. Great 
Britain has annexed the whole* of Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, the southern coa^t of New Guinea up to the 
140th degree of east longitude ; me Ifiji '‘Archipelago ir^clud- 
ing Rotuma, and—by a late treaty with Germany—the southern 
islands of the Solomon group are declared to b^ within “ the 
sphere of her influence,” a precious new phrase to* define the 
limits of plundering, as if a gang of thieves were tc?l 3 ivide the 
parishes of London into different splieres of<>redatory influehce. 
France has annexed New Caledonia and the Lbyalty Islands, 
the Marquesas group and the Society Islands, and the little 
Islands of Horne and Wallis. France covets the so^thfern 
portion of the New Hebrides, and no doubt we shall soort hear 
of that group being divided into spheres of British and French 
influence. Germany has annexed the nori^ern portion of 
New Guinea, east of the f4ist degree of east Longitude, the 
islands of New Britain* New Ireland, New Hanover, and the 
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Admiralty Islands, and the ftortftam portion of tho Solomon 
group, and the Gilber* Islands, and *MarshaIl Islands Of Mifc- 
ronesia have come within the sphere of her induenoe. 
Holland is considered the protector of New Gninea west of thp 
141st decree of east longitude, and the adjacent islands.' 
Spain maintains her bold upon the Caroline Islands and thn 
Ladrones. The Sandwich islands and the Navigator’s grouji 
preserve an independence under tlje guarantee of Great Britain 
and the United States; but the other groups not mentioned 
are in a precarious ftate, and will fell under some great power. 
It is only to be hoped thaj^ the South American Republics may 
be compelled, to keep'thcir hands off. It is bad enough for poor 
impted game to fall into the jaws of great lions ; but to 
be the prey of miserable jackals, appears to be insult added 
to injury. 

It is my deliberate opinion, though it is arrived at with 
sadness, that B^propean civilisation presents itself to races in . 
a low state of culture with *such frightful concomitants, that it 
is better for them not to have known it. For many years 
the^e islands were the refuges of* runaway sailors from merchant 
vessels, deserters from the navy, men tainted with crime, 
dissolute in habits. They settled among the natives, became 
worse than they, made them Worse than they were, teaching 
them new arts, new vices, neyw crimes.. In process of time 
came the man-stealing vessels from Queensland, Fiji, and 
even Peru, Men were decoyed on board vessels, thrown into 
llhe hold and kidnapped. Sometimes one of the crew was 
dressed up to resemble a well-knowp missionary or a bishop, 
so as to disarm suspicion. In this way whole islands were 
depopulated of their males. Some languages have actually 
ceased fo be spoken ; a bitter sense of wrong has been engen¬ 
dered in the minds of survivqfs and neighbours, venting itself 
in cruelty upon innocent Europeans, and, when the laborer 
returns to his islan he comes back a changed, but not im¬ 
proved^ man ; Ife is supplied with firearms and powder; he has 
acquired vices, and the compound savagery of the low 
European outcast ; he has learned no useful trade or manur 
facture, oj^*method of agriculture; he comes back to find 
his. wife remarried, as it was naturally supposed that he was 
. dead ; he Has a senSe of wrong, and the/neans of avenging it, 
and he avails himself of the opportunity. 

5jhips of war have been sent on cruises, and some coiW- 
mand^ers have made rough and ready investigations and spoken 
kind words : others have cannonaded villages accessible to 
the sea: the liquor dealer has brought his deadly wares for 
barter with nativj products, and taught new and deadly taates. 
Can it be a mat^ir of surprise that^ under all such Infiuences^ dhe 
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'**|iopvilation has wasted away ? A ship arrives from Sydney 
.wih a few cases of smalf pox or measles on board : no attempt 
is made to protect the people from th^ risk of infection : to 
these races infectious disdases, which have become hereditary, 
and therefore under control among Europeans, are totally un- 
‘known, both in their symptoms and their remedies. In Fiji 
50,000 died of the measles, for when the fiist feverish eruption 
manifested itself, they rushed into the sea, and this meant 
death, as the cold water drove Jthe eruption inwards. Many of 
the established customs and modes of life familiar to Euro¬ 
peans seem calculated to be destiuctivc to these islanders, 
and many of their own customs lead to the same, effect: even 
the adoption of European garments unsuited to the clin\atc 
leads to diseases, and it is notorious that after commerce with 
a European, a native woman becomes barren when united to 
one of her countrymen. Of the fact of the gradual decay and 
the certainty of eventual extinction, within a calculable period, 
their can be no doubt. 

I quote some lines from Bishop Patteson’s Journal:—“ How 
1 think of those islands ! How I see those bright goraband 
“ sandy beaches, s*trips of burning sunshine, fringing the masses 
“ of forest ri'iing into ridges of little hills covered with a 
“ dense mass cf vegetation. Hundreds of people are crowd- 
“ ing upon them, naked, armed, with uncouth cries and ges- 
“ tures. I cannot talk to them but by signs ; but they are my 
“ children May God enable me to do my duty to them ”!!! 
And yet, maddened by the cruelties of the man-stealers they 
slew him. Some of the islands consist of chains of lofty 
mountains. On some are volcanoes always in a state of 
eruption ; some islands are low—low as the level of the sea : 
the trees seem growing out of the water : some are mere 
atolls^circles of corals lound anjnternal lake, always at peace, 
while the sea is raging round, ^ome of the islands are girt 
with barrier reefs framed of coralS in others, the islands them¬ 
selves are reefs of coral. * ^ 

The eaily discoverers, the chance visitors, and the later 
residents, seem never to weary in the description of the mar¬ 
vellous beauties of these wondrous islands, shro^lcd for so 
many centuiies- from the knowledge both of the ancient and 
modern world. The. Greek and the Roman geographers had 
speculated on the existence of an antarctic continent, and the 
poets of both nations had dreamt of the Fortunate Isl«tnds, 
where nature produced sustenance without labour; but„ these 
secrets were not revealed utjtil the hour had come, and the 
veil was lifted up which had covered this galaxy of islands stud¬ 
ding ijie Pacific, and tlie existence of tribec, languages, and 
customs, was revealed in all the virgin freshljcss and novelty 
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of a totally different culture, unconscious of the discipline' 
centuries which had hardened and refined Asiatic and Europi 
ean nations. Still there were found among^ thenJ sortie meti 
capable of bcijig degraded to the level of evil demons, and ’ 
others of being elevated to the dignity of becoming faithful 
Christians. On no part of the world has the awful life-giving, 
power of the Gospel been so manifested by its work on the.*, 
unredeemed soul as is disclosed in the narratives of all. 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Missionaries in these re¬ 
gions. It was given to these islanders to develop the high 
sublimity of the native teacher system, and to graft a tree 
which could produce confessors and martyrs upon a stock which 
had previously produced nothing but idolaters stained with 
human blood, and cannibals. The history of the great possi¬ 
bilities of the human race would have been incomplete, had 
we not in these last days been informed, that converted can¬ 
nibals had won the love ar\^ esteem of British Missionaries both 
before and after their conversion. The divinity of the Gospel 
would not have been entirely appreciated, had we never read 
of t,hc dauntless Polynesian islanders,* accompanied by their 
brave and faithful Christian wives, with their own free will 
being landed on the. coasts of an island of bloody savages 
knowing that there were but two alternatives—either to be killed 
and devoured-long before the mission-ship returned next year, 
or by the grace of God working through th^cir feeble speech 
,,and humble, steadfast example, to obtain such an influence 
o<i'cr the savages as to transform them into new men, teaching 
the men to be strong without being cruel, and the women 
to be loving and tender and yet not unchaste. And they 
succeeded : they taught their countrymen to cover their naked¬ 
ness, leave off their bad habits, submit to the laws of monogany, 
tear down their idols of woodtand stone, and elevate tlm sign 
pf the cross, and so love thc^Bible, faithfully rendered in their 
own beautiful hugiJag^ that neither Giant-Pagan in Madagas¬ 
car, “ru^r Giant-Pope in Tahiti could tear it from their hands 
and hearts. The heart wakes up in a glad surprise when it 
reads of sucR things. All those who were engaged in this 
blessed w-ark sing the same triumphant psalm. The same 
undercurrent of m^sic of thanksgiving is heard in all their 
narratives. * 

Without doubt, those who love their Master, and believe 
His precious promises, will rejoice when even one poor island, 
after. expenditure of labour and precious lives, is added to 
His kingdom. The value of redeemed souls is not estimated 
in earthly balances, or by human calculations. The Lord 
knoweth them tl^t are His. But it is a cause of enegurage- 
ment for the ^ure and thanksgiving for the past, to regard 
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this blessed chain of mis^ons spread like a necklace of pearls 
from the shores of New Guinea and Australia right up to the 
gates of the morning in Eastern Island, almost within touch of 
South America, Our knoSvledge of the languages and customs 
of these races has been collected solely by the Misssonaries. 
The civilization of these ends of the world was not to be ac¬ 
complished by guns or ships of war. Commerce, statecraft, 
or colonization would not help these helpless races for the 
short period of existence left to them by the ruthless law of 
progress : it has rather aided their destruction by substituting 
rum, gunpowder, and loathsome fiiseases, cannibalism,^ hu¬ 
man sacrificies and witchraft. But the Missionary spirit of 
Europe and America has proved equal to the occasion, and a 
voice stronger than that of the lust of gold, earth-greed, and 
annexation has been heard. Instead of seeking for gold, the 
true-hearted Missionary has given something better than fine 
gold : instead of sending out foreign governors and captains 
to rule over these tribes, a domination for good has been estab¬ 
lished over their souls by men of their own colour and race, 
but who have been transformed into angels of light by the 
life-giving influences of the Holy Spirit. In.stead of attempt¬ 
ing to annex these far off islands to an earthly kingdom, the 
mes.sengcis of good tidings have given to these inhabitants of 
the ends of the world an inheritance in the kingdo m of heaven. 
A stream of light has been left on the waters to mark the 
course of the mission ship, the light of human knowledge. 
Christian culture, and divine pardon. The one great objtict 
of. human existence is lo discover the knowledge of God’s 
dealings with His creatures, and the one great duty of those 
creatures is to love, honour and worship that great Creator, 
no longer unknown. This object has been attained : this duty 
has bfeen performed. Laus Deo ! 

t Robert Cust. 

London, May 5,1887. 



Art. TL—the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE 
WOMEN OF INDIA. 


I.—A History of Medical Work, done prior to the Orga¬ 
nisation OF the Association. 

A t a meeting held at the Mansion House, London, in the 
early part of i88^ for the purpose of assisting Lady 
Dufferin’s scheme for medical aid to the women of India, Lord 
Hobhousc made manifest his ignorance of the qualifications of 
medical ladies by claiming that the Indian Association was the 
only agency for providing fully qualified medical practitioners 
for the women of India, He said :— 

Some ladies have been senf out the zealous missionary bodies 
in England and America who have practised medicine with a considerable 
amount of skill, though far from professing a full piofessional equipment. 

The honor in this instance belongs to the American Missionary 
Societies and the Indian Female Normal School Society. 
America was the first country to open the medical profession to 
women. As long ago as 1851. the Ladies' Medical Missionary 
Society was organised in Philadelphia, with the object of aiding 
foreign missions by sending out unmarried ladies qualified as 
physicians for their own sex. Two young lady graduates of 
this institution were desirous of entering foreign mission service, 
but no Ameiican Missionary Boards were then prepared to 
send unmarried women abroad. 

In 1868, the Woman’s Union Missionary Society entertained 
the idea of sending out ladies who had received a thqrough 
medical education. The first regularly^ graduated woman 
medical missionary was sel«A:ted by this Society to go to 
Asia, and the Woman’? Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had the honor of sending Miss 
Clara A. Swain, M, D., who reached India in 1869.^ The first 
woman phj^Sician with a diploma who ever set foot in Asia, 
Long before England was willing to grant professional 
certificates to womeft, the Indian Female Normal School Society 
sent a lady to Lucknow, who did admirably work. Miss Beilby, 
whqse name will ever be associated with the organisation of 
the “ National Association.” 

In England, the London Society of Medicine for Women 
was opened in 1876, because the’University of Edinburgh Was 
closed to women 

An Act was pj^ised in I87G which cmpoweled all Medical 
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Boards to admit wora^n, and the initiative was taken by the Irish 
College of Physicians, which, during the following seven years, 
graduated 38 women with diplomas. Miss A. Marston, of 
Lucknow, is a graduate of this College. The University of 
London agreed to admit women to degrees in 1878. 

For seventeen years medical women from America and Eng¬ 
land have been administering medical aid to the women of 
India. Hospitals have been founded, dispensaries built, native 
girls and women educated in medical science, and systematic 
treatment in the zenanas has" been carried on. The ladies 
who pioneered this great work, who are the primary cause of 
the grand movement of to day, known as the “ National Asso¬ 
ciation,” are representatives of Christiain churches/missionaries 
of the Christian religion. Both good and lasting work has been 
done by these medical missions, but the great mass of the 
women in the zenanas are left without medical^ assistance. 
Missionary societies were not able to supply professional ladies 
for all the cities, a complete systfem of medical aid for the 
women of India could not be carried on without the training 
and educating of great numbers of Native women, and so this 
great “ National Association ” was inaugurated, which will sup¬ 
ply all India with medical assistance without interfering with 
the religious beliefs and customs of the people who are treated. 

In the history of the world t^ere has never, perhaps, been 
inaugurated such a scheme of mercy, sympathy, and love as is 
found in the “ National Association. ” There certainly is no 
other land on the face of the globe where could be found suqJi' 
an opportunity for relievipg pain and suffering as is afforded 
in the secluded zenanasy behind the pardahy in India, From the 
Raniiw her marble palace,from the Begum in her wealthy home, 
as well as from the wife of the merchant and the mechanic, 
comoslhe cry of need. , 

We arc always interested in the beginnings of things, and 
the thoughtful person whose hearPis open to the needs of the 
suffering, whose eyes see farther than the mere'exterior of this 
vast land in which we sojourn, cannot refrain from asking,’ Who 
was the 6rst to undertake such a wondeiful movement? whose 
aching heart first gave birth to such a merciful iUfia ? whose 
longue first gave utterance to such a noble inspiration ? whose 
hand first touched the chord that has sent rtiis loving thought 
vibrating round the world ? 

tl.—T he Primary Cause of the Organisation of tijb 

Association. « 

Many may bo surprised to* know that from the depths of a 
.HUlfcring Ranfs heart this great Associati((n has burst into 
life. Doomed to coufinement, although royal palace, 
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toftui'ed by a painful disease which noting' but skill and tender 
nursing could alieviat|!, and that skill not available on account 
of the seclusion, to which custom has doomed all native ladies 
there arose in the heart of this native queen a great desire not 
only to be helped and relieved of her own suffering, but that 
all her Indian sisters might also share with her the great boon. 

This lady was the Maharani of Punna. During the year 
i88i, while Miss Beilby was carrying on her medical 
work in the city of Lucknow, she was summoned by the 
Maharaja of Punna to the senantt of his suffciing wife. Miss 
licilby, whose heart h^ad often been touched by the woes and 
pain of the women who ci^pwded her hospital and dispensary, 
saw in this Invitation a ^possible opportunity for enlisting the 
interest of the higher chsses of India in medical aid for women, 
and did not refuse to undertake this new-found duty ; she at 
once started on her journey of near a hundred miles. For weeks 
she remained in this city, the only ^European there. She devoted 
herself to the sick lady vwtU her usual skill, and was repaid in 
her complete recovery. About this time Miss Bciiby was 
arranging to return to England to take degree in a regular 
Medical College. The Rani was aware of this fact, and could 
no longer refrain from making her great desire known to the 
physician who had so "greatly relieved her. 

On the morning of her departure from Punna, Miss Beilby 
went to the palace to say farewhll to her royal patient. On her 
arrival, the Maharani dismissed all her ladies» and attendants 
so that she might be quite alone with Miss Beilby. Her 
liighness then said: “You are going to England, and I want 
you to tell the Queen and the Princtf and Princess of Wales, 
and the meu and the women in England, what the women in 
India Suffer when they are sick. Will you promise me?*' 
She explained that it was no social change in their condition 
she sought, but relief from theft- cruel sulFcrings. She cfliarged 
Miss Beilby herself to give 4his message to the great Queen of 
England. • 

Miss Bciiby then represented the great diffirulty she would 
have in getting access to the Queen. “ But," aaid the Maharani, 
“ did you^ot tell me that our Queen was good and gracious ; 
that sl^e never heard of sorrow without sending a message to 
say how sorry sh« was, aqd trying to help ? " Miss Beilby felt 
she could no longer refuse to convey the message, if possible. 
The Maharani next bade her write it down at once, adding, 
“ Write it small, doctor Miss Sahiba, for I want to put it into a 
locka:, and you are to wear this locket round your neck till 
you sec our great Queen and give it to her yourse|f: you are 
not to send it th^.ugh another.” 

Miss Beilby reached England, where the Queen, having been 
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told by some of tiki lidi^s of the CoUtt of her tvorfe and rhesf 
sage, determined, in spite of difficulties afrd ftiafty ettgegements, 
to see her and hear all for herself, and accdrdingly sent for her. 
Her Majesty listened with great Interest, asking many questions, 
and showing the deepest sympathy Turning to her ladies 
she said: “ We had no idea* it was as bad as this ; something 
must be done for these poor creatures. The locket, with its 
written message, was given to the Queen, and her Majesty 
entrusted Miss Beilby with a message in reply. 

But the Queen also gave her a message which might be giv¬ 
en to every one with whom she spoke on the subject of these 
poor suffering Indian ladies: ** We'should wish it generally 
known that we sympathise with evfry effort made to reljeve 
the suffering state of the women of India. 

From this time the sufferings of the women of India in 
sickness have attracted much attention in England, which has 
culminated in this National Association for their relief. In the 
years to come, when all over India there shall be found Native 
women with trained and educated minds, skilled fingers, clearly 
understanding the duties of midwifery and surgery, with a 
practical knowledge of medicine; women “ clothed and in their 
right minds” to take the places of the hideous midwives now 
found in the zenanas^ praise may be awarded to that delicate 
suffering inmate of the Punna p^face, who pleaded with tearful 
eyes the cause of her Indian sisters : from out of her tearful 
petition has emerged this great “ National Association.” 

III.-^The Organisation of the National Associatio’n. 

In the month of Augdst 1S85, at the seat of Government 
In Simla, the Association was organised. Lady Dufferin, who 
had been requested by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, when leav¬ 
ing for^India, to do what she might find in her power in this 
direction, was made President of the Society ; the Viceroy was 
made Patron ; and Her Majesty the QueeivEmpress telegraph¬ 
ed her willingness to be the Royal Patron of the Associatton, 

The aiihs and objects of the Association are as follows 

It is projiosed to form a “ National Association f6r supplying female 
midical aid to the women of India.” The need of an drganfii^tion erf this 
kind is genetally admitted by all who are conversant with the facts. Some¬ 
thing has already been done by private chanty and ifehgious seal, as well 
as by Government and local boards, to sup'bly in the wards of hospitals and 
withm the private houses of weIl*to do natives that medical care and 
advice which the women of the country wtU generally accept only from 
thdr own sex. But it is necessary, if any material improvement is tb be 
effected in the condition of native women throughout India, that a large 
and sustained effort of an unsectarian and national character should be 
. % 

* “ Our Emiern Sisteti: ” pp, i8o* 
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fUftde to orgtihi9<t KtNl nDAllical edhkCdtloft^ ^nif U provide 

fflcUuies for the treatmeiit &( native wemei* by women. This wHf be the 
aim and object of the “ National Association ” now proposed to be founded^ 
Her Majesty the Queen*kmpress has graciously consented to be Patron ol 
the Association. * 

The objects which the Association is designed to promote 
are—(i) medical tuition; (2) medical relief; (3) the supply of 
trained female nurses and midwives. 

That the movement has been rewarded with a large measure 
of success will be seen in the organisation of the numerous 
branches, showing that from the Himalayas to the sea, the 
people of the Empire, botK European and Native, have looked 
with favor upon the establishment of this Association, 

. The first general meeting of the Association was held in 
Calcutta on the 27th January i886. His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy presided, and, in opening the meeting, said— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do not remember ever having taken part 
in any public proceedings with greater pleasure than I now experience 
in presiding over this meeting, one of the most important, perhaps, that 
has ever been held in India, and upon the successful issue of which a vast 
amount of human happiness is dependent..... The object of 
our pfesent effort is to found an Association, which in its ultimate develop¬ 
ment shall supply the women of the land, from one end of it to the other, 
with proper medical advicerhnd attendance under conditions consonant to 
their own most cherished ideas, feelings, and wishes; and in considering 
this object, we must remember that i^ some respects the maintenance of 
a high average standard of health amongst the women of the country is 
even more important than that of doing so amongst the imen. The sick¬ 
ness of a man may indeed mean loss of employment and many distressing 
consequences, but the ill-health of the women of a household is tantamount 
to perpetual domestic wretchedness and discomfort, as well as degradation 
in the strength and vuility of subsequent geneiations. . . . Our ambi¬ 
tion is eventually to furnish every district, no matter how remote, if not 
with a supply of highly trained female doctors, at all events with nurses, 
midwives, and female assistants, who shall have such an acquaintance with 
their Ibusiness so as to be a greatfimproveinent upon those who are now 
employed. 

These are but a few of the many wise words uttered by the 
Viceroy, and th^t his sentiments found an echo in the hearts 
of all who heard him utter them, as well as in the hearts of 
those who read them, is illustrated by the manner in which all 
classes in Iiftlia have responded to the closing appeal 

I aust there is no qjpe whom these words may reach who will not be 
wilting to come to our assistance, lo join with us in this noble work, and' 
in their respective spheres to do their best to lighten the burden of physical 
misery by which, at this moment, and for ages past, the women of tndlii 
have neen oppressed. 

1 ^. —The Recognised Nei^d of the AssoGtATtoM. 

There can be ^ doubt in the mind of any one who has been 
kept informed i»i reference to the establishing of this Association 
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that it is a need of the Native mind, even though not 
fully expressed. Enough has been said^by Native gentlemen in 
high positions approving of the scheme to satisfy the public 
that the time has come, for those who have the power] to use it, 
in advancing the cause which is so rapidly spreading over the 
Empire. In searching through the reports concerning the topic, 
of medical aid for women, it is found that even before the pro¬ 
posal for such an Association, there were Native ladies whose 
hearts had been moved to help in this matter. The Maharani 
Surnomoiye made a munificent gift of a lakh and a half of 
rupees for the founding of a hostel for medical relief for the 
women of Bengal. Mr. and Mrs, Aiiair Ali brought out a doctor 
from England to attend their family, and others might be cited 

At the inauguration of the N. W. P. and Oudh Branch of 
the Association, in Allahabad, January 23rd, 1886, Munshi 
Newal Kishore, of Lucknow, in speaking on this subject, said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The undertaking for the pt emotion of which 
we are assembled here is intended, as yoix are aware, to provide female 
medical assistance for the women of India which, under the peculiar con¬ 
ditions of the country, is, I need scarcely say, a great desideratum. The 
Government, local boaidS and piivate charity have alieady done much 
towaid the provision of hospitals, but as yet the females of India are 
bound by social laws to procure such treatment as they from time to time 
require from untrained membeis of their own sex. What we wish now to 
secure is a good medical education for female doctoi s, such as will enable 
them to treat their countrywomen with some confidence, and some reason¬ 
able hope of success. 

In my tour through the country duiing the past six months, I found It 
everywhere felt that, what had already been provided in our Medip. 
Colleges for male pupils should now be made available for female scholars, 
seeing our customs lender It s* often necessary for female doctors mly to 
attend upon our countrywomen. Two questions on this point present 
themselves for consideiaiion : (i) whether the time has arrived for female 
education ; and (2) whether the people will help themselves m thi^ matter ? 
As regards the first, we have only to lemember the patronage and interest 
accoidid to this undeitaking by thd Queen-Empress to feel that the time 
for action has ariived. 

Munshi Kashi Prasad at the same mpetl?ig ss^id :— ^ 

The movement, taken in its abstract view, is calculated to do*honor to 
any nation and in any country ^ but looking to the circumstances and 
wants of India, it is here simply indispensable. I only wonder why the 
movement was not,set on foot earlier by the people themself. I rejoice 
to think that the future historian will record this as a great epoch ip the 
civilisation of the women of India. I propose this Itesoluuon .’—“That this 
mcciing, cordially approving of the objects for which this Association has 
been formed, and of the preliminary arrangements made for the furthering 
those objects in these Provinces and Oudh, pledges itself to support the 
plan of action sketched out by the Provisional Managing Committee." 

X>r. B, N. Barterjea said :-7 

As a medical man practising among the people of these Pfovincel, I 
know b|;tter than many of you the practical dimculty m treating successfully 
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the patdah-nashin women. In the interior of the country* as well as 
in towns, women choose rather to die than disci^ose their complaints evejn to 
their husbands, much less to\he medical men. It is for this reason that 
our women seldom, if ever,^get thorough and systematic treatment during 
the time of their illness. ... 1 beg to asSure you, ladies and gentle^ 
men, that every Native of these Provinces feels grateful to Lady Dufferin 
and Lady Lyall for their solicitude on behaif of their poor and unfortunate 
Indian sisters. 

These extracts, taken from the speeches of some of the leading 
Native gentlemen of India, are sufficient to show to what ex^ 
lent the people have been aroused, even in one short year, to 
the great need of this “ Association. ” 

There has been some aj^verse criticism upon the object of 
the promoters'of the Assoi^iation, The Bombay Gazette says 

A portion of the Native press has commented, with strange want of 
discrimination, upon the movement for supplying the women of India with 
female medical attendance The novelty of the enterprise will in part 
account for what, it may be hoped, is in some instances an honest miscon¬ 
ception of its aims. Amongst such instances may be numheted the cases 
in which vernacular journalists hSve been unable to see in the enterprise 
anything beyond an endeavor to provide an opening in the country for the 
services of a number of European medical ladies. To such critics of the 
work,'* it ought to be a sufficient answer simply’to ask them to turn to the 
ordinary souices of information to learn what it is that the Countess of 
Dufferin, and those who ^e working with her, have set before themselves. 
They will then see that it is an essential part of their puipose that the 
work shall be national, in the widest sense of the word, so that when they, 

“ birds of passage, ” as they acknowledge themselves to be, have left the 
country, it shall be taken in hand by Native nfanagers, apd shall become 
a self^helping movement, directed by the leaders of the people for whose 
Uhi^fit it is intended.—(October 20, 1886). 

There are those also who consider the organisation of this 
Association as a sentimental thing, without real need, rea/ suf¬ 
fering fQr the basis of its foundation. But the eyes of the 
foreign world have long been open to the condition of the 
women in the zenanas^ and w the eyes of the Indian jvorld 
ajre opening to the realisation o| the actual condition of its wo¬ 
men. It takes but a aursory glance through reports which appear 
almost ^aily in <JUr newspapers upon the subject to prove to the 
mind of the least believing, that India has awakened from its 
long slumber,’and that a brighter day is dawning upon her 
daughters. /As early in the history of the Association as 
January 1886, a noted Native gentleman said • 

Would you like to Rear something frdm me about the condition of' 
women in these parts. I am ashamed to acknowledge it, but it is simply 
lamesitable. Owing to the most rigid observance of the pardah system,' 
they nave absolutely no out-of-door exercise; in fact, I have known 01 
famitie#, high families, especially in Oudh, where women are not allowed 
to go out alone after marriage even on a visit to their father's houses. With 
the exception of the^orking and laboring classes, it is no exaggeration to 
say that from eigh^r to ninety per cent, of our women live in a state of 
almost perpetual illness* from year's end to year's end. Being* unable 
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^ure th« service ef competent nnr!»ee during the mnst critical houi s 
of their lives, they go on aihng, with little or no hope of recovery. 

Pandit Ajudhiya Nath says 

The sufferings of Native women, due to the customs of the country and 
Ignorance of Native midwives, can be imagined better than described. 

Raja Siva Prasad, C. S. I , says :— 

Here is a new era which India is now entering into. The Hindus 
hitherto took their women as a part and parcel of then property : as goods 
and chattels. They could gam dC them away, as Maharaja Yudhisthir did. 
They show their piety in building hospitals, like Piujrapoles m Bombay 
and Calcutta, for mosquitoes, and for snakes and scoipions; but if their 
mothers, who bore them and nursed th^ when helpless babies, are un¬ 
fortunately attacked with some acute di ease, they allow them to die a 
dog’s death rather than expose them *o a doctor’s gaze or touch. 
When I told my dear sister of this benevolent scheme, and told her of 
Lady Dufferin’s exertions to carry it out, she simply said . “ How can I 
worship this lady with flowers and sandal wood ? ” 

His Excellency the Viceroy in one of his addresses said• 

Custom, decoium, the traditions, I wiU not say of immemorial ages# 
because I believe the expression would be historically incoirect, but of 
many generations, coupled with an instinctive delicacy of sentiment, which 
indeed is by no means absent in other countries, have moie or less closed 
the doors of the zenana to the visits of properly qualified members of the 
medical profession As a consequence, the duty of combating those terri¬ 
ble bodily afflictions to wh'ch women, even more than men, are liable, has 
necessarily fallen into the hands of a class of female practitioners, who, 
however great their deftness and real, are utterly incapable of fulfilling the 
heavy lesponsibilities imposed upon them, and whose modes of dealing 
with their patients at certain critical conjunctures arei 1 understand, of a 
deplorably clumsy and inefficient character. 

Surgeon-Major Cleghorii says :— 

My experience in the North West Provinces as regards the particulM” 
customs so rigidly enforced among the native ladies is that, when Native 
women are at present stricken by disease, they have little or no hope, and 
have mainly to depend on inexperienced d/tttts, with insanitary sunound- 
ings. The only way to extend medical aid to the inmates of zenanas is by 
female agency. r * 

Hundreds of testimonies from Native** doctors and medicAl 
ladies now practising in India might be cited tO' bring 
before the public mind a clearer conception of the actual 
condition of women in the zenanas beyond the .reach of the 
skill of the physician, but these will suffice to give an insight 
at least into the necessity of this National Association. 

It has been an interesting study to watch the growth of 
this scheme during the few months since its organisation. To 
one who has a limited knowledge of the people, their customs, 
prejudices, traditions, caste ideas, religions scruples, and 
domestic seclusion, the onw^ard match of such a movement is 
not fomaikahle , but to the few who enter mt% the thought and 
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life of the Empire, who are interested in the f>bysical salvation 
of a great nation, it is acnarvellous achievement. * 

“ Help here—and not f<ir us the boon and not to us the gain— 

Make room to save the babe from death, *the mother from her pain, 

Is it so great a thing, we ask ? Is there no road to find 
When women of ourjeople seek to help your women kind ? 

No word to sap their faith, no talk of Christ or creed need be, 

But woman’s help in woman’s need, and woman's ministry. 

Such healing as the West can give, that healing may they win, 

Draw back the pardah for their sakes, and let our women in ! 

V. —Resume of the AVork Accomplished by the 
• SeveI^al Branches. 

I. — panjab. 

The Panjab Branch was organised October 31, 1885. In 
October 1886 there were five Life Councillors, twenty Life 
Members, and about 300 ordinary Members, of whom one-half 
were natives. The Brancli had an invested capital of Rs, 
32,000 at five per cent., yielding Rs. 1,600 per annum : this, 
with contributed sums, gives a total income of Rs. 3412, about 
Rs. 300 per month, A scholarship was founded in connection 
with the Lahore Mei^cal College, costing Rs. 7,200. Rs. S40 
were contributed to the Female Hospital at Lahore. Arrange¬ 
ments were made for translating medical works, and for the 
examination of native nurses, with certificates ^of qualification 
^or those who distinguish themselves. Another medical lady is 
to*be procured for Lahore. Scholarships are being provided for 
the Female School at Amritsar. , 

The Civil and Military Gazette says :— 

The local development of the Dufterin Fund in Lahore is, or will be 
rather, the Lady Aitchison Hospital for Women. The Panjab Govern¬ 
ment have granted a site north-eUst of the Mayo Hospital, and ftear the 
city, for a building which is estimated to cost Rs. 60,000. So far, sub¬ 
scriptions amounting to^ about Rs. 27,000 have been received, Rai Mela 
Ram bQntributing* no less than Rs.- 15,000, A balance of Rs. 23,000 
remains to be collected ; and the Panjab Government, in addition to Rs. 
8,000 already voted, have guaranteed Rs. extra, if the deficit be 
made up by |g|;ivate subscriptions. 

Under date of March isth, 1887, Dr, Beilby, the Honorary 
Secretary to the L^y Aitchison Hospital for Women, writes 

Lady Aitchison, in addition to giving Rs. 500 to the funds of the 
Fe^ijale Hospital, which is to bear her name, has generously sent a cheque 
for Rs. 2,500 to endow a bed. It is believed that the interest from Rs. 
2,400 %ill be sufficient to maintain the bed ; but Lady Aitchison has 
thoughtfully given an additional Rs. Joo to buy the bed, bedding, &c. 
We shall lose a sincere friend and warm supporter when Lady Aitchison 
leaves the Province* and her place will not easily be filled ; but we trust 
many will follow her example. So far the Committee has much rlasou to 
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be thankful for the liberal way in which the public has come forward to 
give money towards the building of the hospi*^al. Still, much remains to 
be done ; and it is hoped that while the hospital is being built, the endow* 
ment w ill be completed. ^ 

2,’-Central Provinces* 

The Central Provinces Branch has had much encourage¬ 
ment from the Raja of Rutlam, the Maharaja of Dhar, 
and the Maharaja of Perak. Several ladies have taken up the 
work with great interest The Council of Regency and the 
Maharaja Holkar, have both promised assistance as far as in 
their power. 

3.— Madras* 

In January 1886, the Madias Braftch received a gift of Rs. 
10,000 from the Maharaja Gya Pattikao of Vizagapatam. 

The Royal Victoria Hospital in Madras is one of the centres 
for training dhats. 

The Madras Branch will lose a most efficient and energetic 
helper in Lady Grant Duff, who has left India. In her fare¬ 
well address, made at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Victoria Hospital for caste and gosha women in Madras, 
September i8th, 1886, her ladyship said :— 

I have attempted to do something for tht women of Madras, first 
from a sense of duty—a duty which soon became a labor of love. I have 
fotmed strong attachments, and til seme cases made lifelong fiieudsliip<». 
The dearest wish of my life heie has been to be of some service to my 
Native Iriends ; that 1 have done so little, is us deepest regret.” 

I 

4 .—Bengal Branch* 

During the month of September 1886, the attendance at the 
Calcutta Dispensary was 2,833, and the number of patients 697, 
of whom 23 were purdah women. The reports for the 
month of November following show a considerable increase in 
numBers. Three girls were in tt'aining as compounders. 

On the 2ist of March 1886 the Countess of Duffeiin laid the 
coiner stone of a Female Hospital and Disponsary which the 
Maharaja of Durbhunga is building at his own cost. 

Sir Walter deSouza has made a gift of Rs, 200 per month 
for three years. » 

The deSouz'a grant maintains a nurse in the Sealdah Hospital. 
The High Priest of the temple of Bad).nath has offered two 
more scholarships. A dispensary has been established in 
Cuttack. 

5,— N. W. P, and Oudh, 

The North-West Provinces and Oudh Branch was inaugurated 
in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad, January 23, 1886 The Committee 
appointed to carry out the objects of the Association were ;— 
Lady Lyall, Lady Petheram, Mrs. Kaye, Kunwarani Harnam' 
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Singh, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Lawrence, Mrs. Lang, Mrs. Robertson, 
Mrs. H. Rose, Mrs. Straight, Mrs. Stehelin, Mrs, Wall, Mrs, W. 
Walker, Mrs. Woodburn, Mrs. White, Mrs. Leeds, Mrs. 
Higginson, Mrs. Cotterel Tupp, and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. 

The reports show that during the nine short months follow¬ 
ing the inauguration of this Branch, the Committee have not 
labored in ,vain. The programme to which they pledged 
themselves at that time has been successfully carried out. 

The Female Hospital and Dispensary at Agra is fully planned 
and provided for; Rs. 30,000 w*ere placed at the disposal of 
the architect. Aligarh, Etawa, and the Bar at Agra each 
contributed a,private ward|o the new building. A public ward 
to accommodate twelve patients was the gift of the Thakurani 
Sahiba of Kotta. Miss Fairweather, M. D., of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the new hospital. The pupils have increased from 
6 to 60. 

The hospital at Allahabad has been started, and is in charge 
of Miss Seward, M. D. 

Lucknow was the last to respond to the call, but for that 
reasgn not the least. Munshi Newal Kisbore has been unspaiing 
in his effoits to arouse and educate native public opinion ; he 
has given Rs. 15,000,to advance the cause. The Municipal 
Committee has also given a monthly subscription of Rs. 200. 

The Bulrampur Hospital affords a grand field for the requisite 
training, Surgeon-Major Cleghorn is enthu.siastjc, hopeful and 
eneigetic in carrying out the plan for creating an institution 
at*Lucknow for the training of native women as muses. There 
is a large, well-ventilated ward for. women in the Hospital, 
furnished with woven wire mattress cots, with wire screen doors, 
and all tjiat could make a ward comfortable. A lecture room 
has been fitted up with carpets, tables, apparatus, surgical 
in.struments, skeletons, and et^jrything necessary for instruc- 
tjpn. , 

A medical lady, j*st arrived from America, while examining 
the cjftgs of glittering stebl, spoke with enthusiasm as she said :— 

'I’hese are enough lo deliaht the soul of a physician and as she 
walked through the clean ward for females, satd : “ I would like to begin my 
Indian practiijf right heie. 

The class under instruction in the Bulrampur Hospital now 
numbers eleven, eigftt MahoHnedan and three Christian women.' 
Dr, Cleghorn delivers the lectures in splendid Hindustani, as 
one,of the class testifies. Mrs. Thompson, from the Calcutta 
Hospy:al, is in charge of the women, the female ward and the 
Home and Lying-in Hospital, wl,iich is a large building rented 
for the purpose cmly a step from the Hospital. This Lying-in 
Hospital is well fmnished, neat and clean, and must open a new 
life to the minds of some of those women known as ^ native 
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ixiidwives/' who are utterly unacquainted with cleanliness, 
neatness, or order, to say nothing of th«ir want of knowledge in 
their " profession." 

Limited space will not admit of an extended report of the 
work done during the year by each Branch, nor are these reports 
available from which to cull'important items; the r/sum/of the 
work done by the Central Fund Committee will,^ perhaps, be 
sufficient to show the work as a whole. 

Report of the Central Committee. 

From the second report of the National Association, as 
written by the Countess of Dufferin, the Lady President, the 
following extracts are taken, The i^eport is dated January lath, 
i88y 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their Excellencies the Governor 
of Madras and Lady Susan Bourke have become Vice-Patrons of‘the 
Association, ft now numbers among its Members 30 Life Councillors, 
or donors of Rs. 5,000 and upwards, and 337 Life Members or donors of 
Rs. 500 and upwards. The donations Of many of the Life Councillors 
and Life Members are paid into Branch funds, as are most of the smaller 
subscriptions of ordinary Members. 

The Countess of Duffenn’s Fund is administered by the Central < Com¬ 
mittee, which meets once a week in Calcutta, and once a month at Simla. 
The Mimites of the meetings aie forwarded to those Members who are 
unable to be present. The Committee has during the year lost three of 
its original and most valued members—Sir Steuart Bayley, Mr. Ilbert, 
and Mr, Mackenzie. These gentlemen rendeied the greatest service by 
their advice, and by the time and attention they invariably gave to every¬ 
thing connected with the business of the Association. Their places on 
the Committee have been taken by Mr. Peile, Sir A. Colvin, and ,Mi. 
A. P. McDonnell. 

The Central Fund on the iCih of January i886 brought forward a balance 
of Rs. 1,46,188. Since that date Rs. 76,109 have been received, raising 
the capital sum to Rs. 3,33 297. Of this money, Rs. 14,575 have, been spent 
on the objects of the Association, lakh has been invested in 5 per cent 
Calcutta Municipal Debentures, and half a lakh in 4| per cent. Govern 
ment Securities. An additional sum^of .^^641 was paid into Coutts' Bank, 
London, and of this ;^2I2 h^s been eiapended. 

The annual income of the Central Fund, as Estimated on ist January, 
is about Rs. 19,450, which is partly made' up of Rl. 9,750 infClest on 
investments, of Rs. 2,700 from annual .subscribers, and ofj|.a sum contri¬ 
buted by the Branches, which tins year amounted to Rs. ,2,700. 

In addition to this the Central Fund receives Rs. 2,400 5 year interest; 
but as this money,has to be devoted to special objects de^gnated by the 
donors, it can scarcely be considered as part of the regular income which 
the Central Fund has at its disposal. 3^600 of *i£he money collected in 
England was kept there, and used as a Fund from which to supply the 
passage-money of ladies coming out to India in connection with the 
Assomation. • 

The first object of the National Association is to give medi* 
cal tuition. The Central Committee have, in accordance with 
this item, given a grant-in*aid of Rs. to the Building 

l^'und *Qf the Agra Medical School, and have promised Rs, 200 
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per month for five ye^s " toward th« maintenance of an effi¬ 
cient medical staff.” The original estimate for the buildings 
was Rs. 1,47,000. The sum of Rs. 30,*00 was all that could be 
provided, and the estimate was put down to this amount. Forty- 
seven girls are at present studying medicine in the Agra institu¬ 
tion. Two medical ladies (besides the matron) are in charge of 
the school—Miss Fairweather, m. d., and Miss Yerbury. 

Two grants-in-aid have been made to the l^unjab Branch, the 
one for the translation and publication of some medical books 
which were necessary for female students, and the other, a 
contribution towards the sal^^ry of a second lady doctor for the 
Hospital at Ldhore. 

The Central Committee have also set apart an annual sum 
for the maintenance of six medical and of twelve nursing 
scholarships. These will be available at any University or 
Medical School in India, and their number will be increased as 
the funds improve. • 

II, Medical relief .—Six lady doctors have been secured. 
These have received appointment to Ulwar, Durbhunga, Cal¬ 
cutta,* Lahore, and Agra ; one is at Lahore for further training. 
Female dispensaries have been established at Ulwar, Durbhunga, 
and Calcutta. A doetdr has been asked for by the Begum of 
Bhopal. Two trained midwives have been sent to her, and one 
to Rewah. * ' , 

The Central Committee hope to be able to keep one doctor in 
the country always preparing for an independent post. 

MI, Tlte supply of trained nurses and midtvives —This feature 
connected with the objects of the Association up to the picsent 
date has been more discouraging than otherwise. The advance 
during thfe year has been slight. It is hoped that when more 
Female Hospitals and Lying-in Hospitals are founded, theg=» will 
be more success attending this flepaitment. The Central Com¬ 
mittee has promised i^s assistance wherever anything in this 
line cap be established. Native midwives are receiving instruc¬ 
tion and“training at the Hospitals in Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lahore, and Amritsar. A new Hospital is to be opened in Delhi 
within a year/or two. Lucknow, Nagpore, Gurdaspur, Rewa, 
Mysore and Rangoon have all endeavored to form classes to 
instruct nurses and midwivc.s in their duties. 

For the encouragement of female students a number of medals 
have been provided. The Queen-Empress ” Gold Medals, pre¬ 
sented by Her Majesty to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay and Lahore are only to be given to students of marked 
distinction. The Silver Medals presented by His Excellency 
the Viceroy are allb intended to be rewards of real merit; and 
the Bronze Medals" offered to Hyderabad and Agra will be*given 
to the best pupils of the year in these schools, 
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The Committed up4ei»taken to form “a Librapr ol Medi¬ 
cal Books” in connection with the Association. Gifts of such 
books will be thankfully rfccived^ A good Medical Journal will 
also be taken tn for circulation. 

To further advance the objects of the Association, the Central 
Committee have chosen a Primer, both simple and interesting, 
which is being translated into the vernacular, and which will be 
introduced into as many schools as possible. Stories with sani¬ 
tary teaching will be written and translated ; cards on special 
subjects arc being prepared, which will be useful in the zenanas. 

Lady Dufferin says 

The promoteis of the scheme aie not, discoaraged. They did not 
expect in one yetr to succeed in all they originally set themselves to do. 
They knew the work must be slow, and they have in no way lowered the 
aspiiations with which they began. 


The funds in the various 

Branches up to 

the 

1st January 

87 were as follows : — 

* 






Us. 

Bengal 

* t • «•» 


55,398 

Berar 

• * • •« 

* 

6,219 

Bombay 

■ • 

«•« 

65.915 

Burma 



4,700 

C entral Provinces ... 

t 


42,834 

Madras 

• • ••• 

• • • 

22,069 

Mysoie 

R 

«* • 

11,000 

N W. P. and Oudh 

« • 

*• V 

9 b 5 oo 

Paujab 

• » 


4 S»ooo 


Total Rs 3,44,635 


VI.— Methods Proposed for Securing Funds. 

While there have been generous gifts poured into the fund 
of the Association by Rajas, Nawabs, Maharani?, and-English 
gentlemen and ladies, it has been a noticeable feature that few 
dona!ions under Rs. 50 have be«n given. This fact constrained 
the Lady President to issue a card for tip purpose of collects 
ing small sums ; this card to be known as the^ ” Jubilee Card.” 
Another card for larger donations was also designed.* • 

It has been suggested tlmt the Moulvis spd Pundk^, the 
religious leaders of the Mahomedans and Hindus, interested 
in the Association, that through their influence the masses of 
the people may the more readily bjs reached. Speaking otf this 
subject, Sir Lepel GrilBu says :—- 

You must all be perfectly awsre that one of the sources of sympathy 
which this Association possesses wuh the gteat mass o( the people of 
India is, that it has no connection whatever with proselyfcism, and that all 


** Up to the Ruddle of Jfarch 1887, these coUeotio* cards obtained neatly 
lu. i4^jpoo from the N. W. P. atiil Ondh, Rs, i,aoo from Bengal, and about Rs. 600 
iiom ihe Panjiib. 
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can |oin> of any ramk on creeds withnot any ganger tn tbelr ffiltlit Thus 
ypa tnay get the Moolahs and Brahmins, the leaders of the two great 
denominations of the country, to work with you, and, in so doing, all cause 




In October 1886, it was proposed, through * the columns of 
the Pioneer, that subscriptions of one anna be given toward 
the income fund of the Association, That this proposal met 
with success as well as' favor is shown by the following extract 
from the Pioneer of a few days later 

“To THE EmToa, 

Sir, — In a late issue pf your paper, you suggested a one*anna 
per map subscription to Lady Oufferin's Fund. One of our overseers 
having explained the object of the fund to us, the employes of the Bundla 
Tea Piantation, we have much pleasure in handing you the amount of our 
subscription and hope others will do the same. As you are responsible 
for 'the suggestion, we must ask you to kindly accept the responsibility 
of placing this amount, Rs. 20. in the hands of the Treasurer, as we 
are unacquainted with the addresf. 

Bundla Emploves. 

Bundla Tea Plantation, Kangra Valley,^ 

[A ^cheque for Rs. 20 was sent with the above letter. U is evident from 
this that if the one-anna idea were taken up all over India, the funds 
requited by the Association*would soon be forthcoming—^Ep.j 

This is presumably merely the forerunner of many contri¬ 
butions which will be given ’on the one ai\na suggestion* 
As has been said, the population of India is so immense, that 
i|: even a small portion were to give the. smallest donation, 
thd difficulty of the Association would be met 

This Association has been called “ a message of mercy to 
women from the sweet music of a woman's lips." The Honorable 
Douglas Straight has said :— 

Why it recommends itself so strongly to me is that, apart from its 
message of mercy from woman’s lins to women, and the relief it will 
odhvey to suffering humaj^ity, 1 believe it has laid the keystone upon which 
vidll be ^uilt up tbe gdidceofa, better and more sympathetic understand* 
mg t>etw#en the European and Native subjects of the Queen. 

The Taj Ma^jlal, as every one knows, is not only the wonder 
of all India, J^ut the wonder of the whole world. Travellers^ 
from whatever clime or of whatever nationality, never leave 
India without gazings with rapture and amazement upon the 
glittering pile of marble that stands near the city of Agra. 
Many and varied are the sentiments expressed upon its beauty. 
Each traveller receives a different impression from the one who 
precedes or follovys him ; and so in reading descriptions of 
this wonderful tomb, one is bewildered as to the actual appear¬ 
ance of it, and cafjT^fonly be satisfied by seeing with hiS qwti 
eyes what has been pictured to him in words. *' You ShouM 
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see the Taj by sunrise} ” says one, “ ivhen the darkness is just 
passing away^ and gray dawn of “the morning appears j 
then it bursts into loveliness at the touth of the sun’s magic 
wand." “ You should never see the Taj except by moonlight, ” 
says another; “under the,softened light of the moon the 
beautiful structure develops new beauties ; the dazssHng effect 
has ceased, and you gaze upon every part of it as it appears 
bathed in a soft amber light, that seems to enter your own 
soul, and impart its peace and serenity, till you wonder that 
outside these walls there can be a world of sin and strife and 
sorrow. ” ^ 

“You should see the Taj by starlight” is the expression of 
another; “ the faint pure light of the stars is just enough' to 
biing out all the beauty against the clear sky.” Says another— 
“ Go to the^ Taj at sunset, when the rosy hues of the setting 
sun are casting a mantle of blushing radiance over the domes 
and minarets, and yon will never' care to see the Taj in any 
other light,” The traveller cannot leave the beautiful vision 
without assuring himself of its many-sided fascinations, and 
so he stands alone in the enchanted garden, at sunrise, at noon¬ 
day, by sunset, in the moonlight, and in ,the clear radiance of 
the stars, and feasts his soul on the loveliness which inspired 
one to say of the matchless st/ucture, “ Love was its author, 
beauty Its inspiration, ” 

This “ crown of edifices ” which graces the fair plains of 
India was built to the memory of a beautiful queen and wife’; 
it is the answer to the request of a dying mother. 

There is another edifice building in this land which bids fair 
to equal the Taj in glistening purity and in wide-spread fame. 
It also will be a monument to a queen and an answer to the 
petitibn of a suffering woman,^ Not many years hence when 
the traveller « gazing upon the sights of India, this building 
will shine forth in its beauty, seen by Wied lights. Would 
you see it at its best ? View it in the clear light of noonday 
which streams over the wide seas lying between England and 
India ; a light which radiates from the throne of the greatest 
queen of all history; a light which comes not so' much from 
the jewelled crown of the Queep-Emprq^s, as from the sweet 
serene face of the beloved wife, the honored mother, the sym¬ 
pathising friend, whose words have fallen upon darkened 
homes and blighted lives as dew upon the flowers. These 
words will be emblazoned in golden letters over the en^rance- 
ai*ch to this structure : “ We wish it generally known that wo 
sympathise with every effort made to rejieve the suffering 
state of the women of India. ** 
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<jr2ze upon this structure in the sunrise light which breaks 
upon it from the M^srani’s palace at Funna. When the 
shutters of that palace opened to admit into the royal bedt 
chamber the skilled feitiale physician • whose tender hand and 
healing touch relieved distress of body and mind, this tender, 
dawning rosy light broke forth to fill' all India’s palaces and 
homes with the glare of succour and relief from pain. 

^ See it in the sunset light which glows from the hospital, the 
sick room, the lecture room, and say, was ever such another 
building planed and executetfas this one, petitioned for by a 
suffering, secluded Rani, assented to and established by a gra¬ 
cious reigning Queen, heralded and advocated by a gentle, lov- 
ing.Lady, manned and caned for by earnest, devoted women who 
are willing to lay down their lives in erecting to perfection 
this edifice which will stand, not as a monument of the love 
of a king for his queen, but as the personification of the love 
of woman for woman! 

• 

View it in the starlight which peeps and twinkles out from 
many homes scattered through country villages and crowded 
in the weary city mohullas ; a light which comes from the 
gladdened faces of suffering women, who realise that aid is at 
last brought within even their weak grasp. 

Watch the purity, the beauty, the loveliness of this structure 
in the clear, soft moonlight ratliance which emanates from the 
Viceregal mansion in the City of Palaces. Tllis light beams 
from a heart so pure that its rays illuminate the darkest corners 
of India, and cause the song of praise to flow from lips unused 
to song, and draws from the hearft of women whose prayers 
are daily made to the household idol, the loving petition, “ God 
bless L5dy Dufferin ; where is she that I may worship her 
with sandal wood and flowers ? ” 

. It is said that all labor in^erccting the wonderful Taj Mahal 
was forced labor; that many poor men gave up their lives in 
obediepce to tlTe cruel demands made upon their strength \ so 
that in stepping upon the marble floors we feel the pain and 
sorrow with which the stones and gems were cemented. 

It is not so with this grand monument of love. Every stone 
is Irfid with joy and ^singing ; every labourer is constrained by 
love; every gift is freely * poured into the treasury; every 
minaret will glisten in the light of future ages with the jewel¬ 
led tears of gladness shed by grateful millions. The dome of 
this uaonument will hold a sweeter echo than ever ear has 
caught in the charmed tomb of Mumtaz Mahal. It will be the 
softened echo o^ the softened child-birth wailings heard from 
the curtained mianas of India’s secluded women ^ rising 
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towards heaven with the incense smoke of gmtitnde and love 
This building is fast appioaching completion, and it shall stand 
the wonder of the coming years-^the wonder of the world. The 
traveller on bis way wHl see it froiif afar, and shall stand 
beneath the jewelled banner which will float upon the Indian 
breeze and read in characters of gold this name*-^ 

« THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING 
FEMALE AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. ” 


Mrs. M. a. «Ai)LEy. 



Act Ill.-HINDU CIVILISATION OF THE BRAHMANA 

^ PERIOD. 

i,-^The Literature of the period. 


T he scene changes as we turn from the period of the Ri^- 
Veda to the Brihmana pedod. We no longer find the 
Aryans confined in the Punjab, or rather in the land of the 
seven rivers. The tide of conquest and colonisation has rolled 
eastwards as far as the confines of Bengal, and the very centres 
of 16 aining and religious cultuie are no longer on the Indus, 
but along the banks of the Ganges and to the east of that river. 
We no longer find sturdy invaders and colonists struggling tor 
a footing on the soil against swarms of black aborigines. The 
colonists arc the masters of the land ; they have formed power¬ 
ful kingdoms all over Northern India, and the aborigines have 
been expelled to remoter regions or been completely subdued 
And' lastly, we no longer find Rishis and poets invoking the 
gods in simple strains for increase of cattle and crops and for 
victory over the black aborigines. In their place we find learned 
priests presiding over elaborate ceremonials in royal couits, 
delighting in learned discussions on abstruse subjects, and 
rejofeing in the privileges of a hereditary caste. 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda are the only materials wc have 
for a history of the Rig-Veda period. It is necessary, before 
we enter on the history of the Brihiiiana period, to briefly ex¬ 
amine our materials for this period. 

It haS not yet been definitively settled, we believe, when the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda were arranged in the shape in ^which 
we have them now. Popula? tradition and later literature 
agree in ascribing the worlf of compilation of all the four 
Vedas to Krishna Dva«ipayana Veda Vy^sa. (See Vishnu 
Pur^n^). This must be a myth, however, because the Atharva- 
Veda was not universally recognised as a Veda, even to the end 
of the peru&d of which we are now speaking, and probably not 
till the commencement of the Pauranik age. Shall we consider 
Vyisa then as the compiler only of the Rig-Veda hymns ? 
Even this supposition is doubtful, because in the literature of the 
Br&hmana period we seldom meet with Vy&sa’s name, and no¬ 
where find him described as the compiler of the Rig-Veda,^ 
•''' .. 


• The name of Vy^sa Pirlsarya is found in the Taittidya Aranyakag 
He is also spoken orm the Vansa of the Sima Vidhina Brihmana as the 
preceptor of Jaimmi. • 
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f 

The tradition about Vyasa probably simply implies the fact that 
the Rig-Veda, the SAma-Veda and the old or Black Yajur-Veda 
were first compiled in the* same period. * 

The arrangement and compilation of Jthe Rig-Veda hymns in 
their present shape must have been completed in the BrAhmana 
period, if not before. In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2, we have 
fanciful derivations given o'f the names of the Rishis of the 
RIg-Veda in the order in which the Mandalas are arranged. 
And this is followed by an account of a Sflkta or hymn, of a 
Rik or verse, of a half Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an 
Akshara or syllable. The Rig-Veda Sanhit^ therefore had not 
only been arranged Mandala by Mandala, but had been care¬ 
fully divided, subdivided and analjt'cd within the Brilhmana 
period. It is not an unlikely supposition that it was during 
this work of compilation that some of the latest hymns, like 
the Purusha Sfikta (X, 90), the speculations about creation, the 
hymns against diseases and noxious birds, and prayers for good 
luck, &c., were thrown in and thus,preserved along with the 
earlier hymns. 

The reasons which led to the compilation of the S 4 ma-Veda 
and the Yajur-Veda have been ascertained with a fair degree 
of certainty. We find mention in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
of different classes of priests who performed different duties 
at sacrifices. The Adiwaryus were entrusted with the material 
perfoimance of the sacrifice. They measured tlic ground, 
built the altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood 
and water, and immolated animals. The Udgdtris, on the other 
hand, wcic entrusted with the duty of singing, as according 
to ancient custom some p<wts of the sacrifice had to be accom¬ 
panied by songs. The Hotris had to recite hymns. And last¬ 
ly, tlie Brahmans presided at sacrifices over all the rest.. 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Brahman nor the 
Hotri lequired any special manual. For the Brahman was re¬ 
quired to know the entire ceremonial to be able to superintend 
the performance of the sacrifice, to advi^ the other priests 
on doubtful points, and to correct thelir mistalces. The. Hotri 
too had simply to recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, he did not require any separate compilation. But the 
duties of the Adhvaryu and the Udg^tri required special train¬ 
ing. Special sacrificial formulas must have existed for the former, 
and a stock of the Rig-Veda hymnsi set to* music, must have 
also existed for the latter in the Rig-Veda period, for we find 
the names Vajus and Saman in the Rig-Veda hymns. These 
formulas and chants were, however, separately collected and 
compiled at a later age, and, in the Biahmana period ,* and 
these separate compilations, in the shape whiq^ they last took, 
are the tYajur-Veda and the Sdma-Veda as we have them now» 
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No name ha$ been handed down to us as the compiler of the 
SBrna-Veda. It has come down to us in two Sdkhds or recen¬ 
sions, one of which bebngs to the scnool of the RAn^yantyas, 
and the other to that of the Kauthugias. The two recensions 


differ but little from each other. The S&ma-Veda SanhitA is 


divided into two parts, vis., the Archika and the Staubhika, The 
Archika again consists of the Geya GAna and the Aranya GAna, 
or the forest Songs. The Staubhika similarly consists of the 
UhagAna and the UhyagAna. Professor Benfcy has pointed 
out, what Dr. Stevenson previous,ly suspected, that all the verses 
of the SAma-Veda, with the exception of a few, are to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, and it is supposed that these few verses too 
must have been containeli in some other recension of the Rig- 
Veda now lost to us. It is quite clear therefore that the SAma- 
Veda is only a selection from the Rig-Veda, set to music for a 
special purpose, and for the present historical enquiry, therefore, 
this Veda will be found of little value. 


Dr. H. H. Wilson first published an edition and a translation 
of the SAma-Veda by Dr. Stevenson in 1842-43. Professor 
Benfey*s more valuable and critical edition, with a German tran¬ 
slation, appeared in 1848. But the most Valuable edition, because 
containing the commentary of SAyana, has been published by the 
worthy Pundit Satyavrata SAmasramin iq the Bibliotheca Indica 
since 1871. The edition is now complete, and the Pundit is 
engaged now in giving us a Bengali translation of it. 

Of the compilers of the Yajur- Veda, we hAve some informa¬ 
tion. The more ancient or Black Yajur-Veda is called the Tait- 
tiriya SanhitA, from Tittiri, who probably compiled or promul¬ 
gated it in its present shape. We knt)w of three recensions of 
this work. The Taittiriya recension properly so-called, belongs 
to the sihool of Apastamba, and is divided into seven Ashtakas. 
Of the Atreya recension, little is known except the Anukramant, 
which is still extant. The third recension is called KAthaka, 
which belongs to the school of the Charakas, and differs consi- 
derabjy from th^ Tatttirjiya recension. In the Anukraraant of 
the Atreya recension, spoken of above, we are told that the Veda 
was handed down by VaisampAyana to YAska Paingi, by YAska 
to Tittiri, |)y* Tittiri to Ukha, and by Uklia to Atreya. This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the Yajur- 
Veda was not the fij^st recension. 

An edition of the Black Yajur-Veda with SAyana’s Commen¬ 
tary has, since many years past, been in the course of publicatipn 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Pundit Mahesa Chandra NyAyaratna, 
Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, is at present engaged 
in the work, • 


We have stilll more reliable information with regard to the 
more recent White Yajur-Veda, It is called the VAjasauey 
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SanhftA, from Y&jnav&Iky^ Vljasai^eyl, the cottlpilerdr pro¬ 
mulgator of that Veda. YAjoavalkya held ^he inBuetitial 
position of Chief Priest in the court of Janaka, King of the 
Videhas, and the promulgation of thitf new Veda proceeded 
probably from the court of that learned king. 

There is a striking diifea'ence in arrangement between the 
White Yajur-Veda and the Black Yajur-Veda. In the latter, 
the sacrificial formulas are followed by dogmatic explanations, 
and by accounts of ceremonials belonging to them. In the 
former, the formulas only find place in the Sanhit^, the ex¬ 
planation and the ritual being assigned to the Br^hmana. It is 
not improbable, as has been supposed, that it was to improve 
the old arrangement, and to sepaxate the excfgetic matter 
from the formulas, that Yftjnavalkya, of the court of Janika, 
founded the new school known as the VAjasaneyins, and that 
their labors resulted in a new (Vajasaneyi) SanhitA and ’an 
entirely separate (Satapatha) BrS,hmana. 

The White Yajur-Veda has corfte down to us in two recen¬ 
sions, the M&dhyandina and the KAnva, which generally 
always agree with each, other in their Riks or verses, and differ 
only in the Yajus portions or piose formulas. Although* the 
promulgation of the Wliite Yajur-Veda is ascribed to Yiijnaval- 
kya, a glance at its contents will show that it is not the compi¬ 
lation of any one man or even of one age. Of its 40 chapters, 
only the first 18 are cited in fuJI'and explained in due order in 
the first nine books of the Satapatha BiAhmana ; and it is the 
formulas of these 18 chapters only which are found in the 
older Black Yajur-Veda. These t 8 chapters then arc the 
oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and may have 
been compiled or promulgated by Y 4 jnavalkya V^ljasaneya. 
The next 7 chapters are very likely a later addition. The 
remaining 15 chapters are undoubtedly a still later addition, 
and are expressly called Parisishfeor Khila, supplement. 

The following is a summary ‘of the <^pntents of the White 
Yajur-Veda. Chapters i and 2 relate to New and .Full- 
moon sacrifice; chapter 3 to morning and evening Firfe sacri¬ 
fice, &c ; chapters 4 to 8 to Soma sacrifice; chapters g and 10 
to modifications of the same; and chapters x 1 to AS relate to 
the construction, of altars and fires. We have seen that this 
is the oldest portion of the White Yajur-Veda, and ‘the 
formulas contained in these chapters are found in the Black 
Yajur-Veda also. Chapters 19 to 21 relate to the SautrA* 
mam ceremony, intended originally to expiate the effects of 
Cwer^lnduigence in Soma; and chapters 22 to 25 relate to the 
horse-sacrifice. This forms thte second portion of the Sanhfitl. 
Chapters 26 to 29 relate to sacrifices already described in the 
previor^ chapters; and chapters 30 to 30 mostly relate to 
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fcntirely new sacrifices unknown to the earlier portions of the 
Veda, like human sacrifice and universal sacrifice* Chapter 
40 is an Upanishad known as V4jasaneyi or Isa. 

Professor Weber of Berlin first puWished an edition of the 
White Yajur*Veda in both recensions in 1849-52; but the 
commentary of Hahidhara, whicb< he published with it, was 
incomplete. Pundit SatyaVrata Samasramin has since puth 
lished the M4dhyandina recension of the SanhitiSL, with the com¬ 
mentary of Mahtdhara, and a Bengali translation of the work. 
Of the Atharva-Veda we need only repeat what we stated 
before, that it was not generally recognised as a Veda till long 
after the period of which we arc speaking, though a class of 
literature, known as the Axharvdngiras, was growing up during 
the*Br4hmana period, and is alluded to m the later portions of 
some of the Br^hmanas. Throughout the Brihmana period, 
and throughout the Sfitra period which followed, and even 
later on, in the Manu Sanhit& and other metrical codes, 
three Vedas are generallj^ recognised. And although the 
claims of the Atharvan were sometimes put forward, still the 
work was not generally recognised as a. fourth Veda till the 
com’mencement of the Pauranik period. Hundreds of passages 
recognising three Vedas only could be cited from the literature 
of the Br4hmana period, but we are unable to make room for 
such passages We will only refer our readers to a few pas¬ 
sages, viSy'. Aitareya Brdhmana' V, 5.32; Satapatha BrMimana 
IV, 6, 7; Aitareya Aranyaka 111,2,3; BrihadAranyaka Upa- 
liishad I, 5 ;and ChhAndogya Upanishad -III and VII, where, 
alter the three Vedas are named, AthArvangiras is classed with 
Itih&sa. It is only in the BrAhmaiihs and Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda itself that we find a uniform recognition of this 
work as^a Veda. For instance, it is the principal object of the 
Gopatha BrAhmana to show the necessity of fmr Ved^. A 
carriage, we are told, does proceed with less than four 
wheels, an animal capnot walk with less than four feet, nor 
can sacrifice be^rfect with less than four Vedas! Such special 
pleadihg only proves that the fourth Veda was not yet recog¬ 
nised generally, even in the comparatively recent times when 
the Gopatht BrAhmana was composed. 

^n excellent edition ol the Atharva-Veda has been published 
by Roth and Whilney. The Veda is divided into 20 books, 
and principally consists of formulas intended to protect mm 
against the baneful infiuences of divine powers, against diseases, 
no}?ious animals, and curses of enemies. It also contains 
invochtions for good luck in journeys, in gaiming, &c. Thesu 
hytuns resemble rimtlar hymns in the last b<^ of the Rig-Veda^ 
only as Professor^ Weber has pointed out, in the R^-V^a 
they are apparently additions made at the time V thCs 
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compilation, while in the Atharva-Veda they are the natural 
utterance of the present.r 

We must now hasten to an account of those compositions, 
after which the period ®f which we are speakrng has been 
named, vis., the Brdkmanas, We have seen that in the 
Black Vajur-Veda the texts .are, as a rule, followed by their 
dogmatic explanations. Xliese explanations were supposed 
to elucidate the texts, and to explain their hidden meanings, 
and they contained the speculations of generations of priests, 

A single discourse of this kuid was called a Brdhmana; and 
in later times collections or digests of such discourses were 
called BrAhmanas. 

The Rig-Veda has two Brdhmanjfe, m., the Aitareya and 
the Kaushi takl The composition of the former is attributed 
to Mahiddsa Aitareya, son of ItarA, one of the many wives 
of a Rishi. The story is given by S^yana in his introduction 
to the Aitareya Bihhmana. In the Kanshitaki BrAhmana, 
on the other hand, special regard isP paid to the sage Kaushi- 
taka, whose authority is considered to be final, For the rest, 
these two BrAhmanas s^eem to be only two recensions of the 
»same work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitaftins, 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many respects, 
except that the last ten chapters of the Aitareya are not found 
in the Kanshitaki, and belong probably to a later age. The 
Aitareya Biahmana has Been edited and translated by Dr, 
Martin Haug, 1863. Our extracts in this paper will be gener¬ 
ally from Haug’s translation. 

The S&ma-Veda has the TIndya or Panchavinsa BrAhmana, 
the S&dvinsa BrAhmana, ?ind the better known Chh^ndogya 
BiAhmana. TAndya seems to be the name of a teacher, 
and is quoted in later works. The T Andy a BrAhmana has been 
publisj^ed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The Black Yajur-Veda or Taittirtya SanhUA has its Taittiriya 
BrAhmana, which has been published with SAyana’s Commen¬ 
tary in the Bibliotheca Indica by Dr. liajendraJLala Mitra. 

The White Yajur-Veda or VAja Saneyi SanhitA has its Volumi¬ 
nous Satapatha BrAhmana, which exists both iq the MAdhy- 
andina and KAnva recensions, and was published by Professor 
Weber of Berlin* and of which a translation has been commenced 
by Professor Eggling. Our extracts A om thijv work will generally 
be from this translation. We have already stated that the 
Satapatha BrAhmana is attributed to YAjnavalkya, though 
it is more likely^ the handiwork of the school he founded, as he 
is often quoted in the work. Nor does the work belong entirely 
to one school or to one age. On the contrary, as in the case of 
the Wi^te Yajur-Veda SanhitA, so in the caset»f its BrAhmana, 
there ate reasons to think that the work belongs to different 
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periods. The first 18 chapters of the Sanhitft are the oldest 
part of the work, and the first nine books of the Brfihrtiana, which 
comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest part of the 
Brflhmana. These nine* books contain 60 chapters, and were 
called ShashtiPatha in the time'of Patanjali, as Piofcssor Weber 
has pointed out. The remaning five books with their forty 
chapters are of later date than the first nine books. It has also 
been noticed that even in the first nine books Yitjnavalkya is not 
always quoted as the final authority. His opinions are authori¬ 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four quote 
S^ndilya. The two lines of teachers meet in their common 
successor Sanjlviputra (naiped after his mother according to 
the custom of the times), and it is supposed that Sanjiviputra 
reconciled the two schools, and finally adjusted the first nine 
books. Thus this famous BrShmana is not the work of one man 
or of one age. It seems to have been first started by the school 
of Yajnavalkya, and the wgrk of that school appears to have 
been combined with the work of the school of S^ndilya ; and to 
the nine books thus formed, five more books were added at a 

later age. « . « T. 

The Atharva-Veda has its Gopatha Brahmana, a comparative¬ 
ly recent production, the contents of which are a medley 
derived, to a large extent, from other sources. It has been 
published with an English translation in the Bibliotheca Indica 
by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra. ’ * 

Next after the Brahmanas come the A ranjfakas, \vhich may, 
indeed, be considered as the last portions of the Brahmanas. 
They are so called, as Sayana informs us, because they had 
to be read in the forest, while the Bifihmanas were for use in 
sacrifices performed by householders in villages and towns. 
We scarcely meet with any allusions to retirement in forests 
in the hymns of the Rig-Vedi, and forest life and retirement 
are undoubtedly a far laten institution than sacrifices in the 
householder’s own fifeside. 

The Rig-Veda has its Kaushitaki Aranyaka and its 
Aitareya Aranyaka, the latter of which has been published 
by Dr. RaypnHra Lala Mitra in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mahl- 
dilsa Aitareya is the reputed author of this work, and is fre¬ 
quently quoted in it. The Black Yajur-Veda has its Taittirtya 
Aranyaka, which his been similarly published in the BiUotheca 
Indica. The last book of the Satapatha Brfihmana is called its 
Arpnyaka, and is published with the BrAhmana by ProfesSbr 
Wel^r as stated above. The S^ma-Veda and the Atharva- 
Veda have no Aranyakas. , 

What givesH*these Aranyakas a special importance, however, 
is that they are the proper depositories of those celebrated 
religious speculations known as the Vpanuhad$, we have 
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seen that one UpanJshad Is fottnd In the body of the White 
Yiyur-Veda SaphitA, and another, the BrihadAranyakn, fornis the 
last half of the last book of the Satapatha Br&hmana. The 
Aranyakas, however, are the proper places where the Upani- 
shads are generally found. The Upanishads which are the best 
known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki, found in the Aranyakas of those names, 
and belonging to the Rig*Veda; the ChhAndogya and the Tala- 
vakAra (or Kena) belonging to the SAma-Veda; the VAja- 
saneyi (or Isa) and the BrihadAranyaka belonging to the 
White Yajur-Veda, and the Taittirlyaka belonging to the Blad^ 
Yajur-Veda. The Katha too is said fo belong to the the Black 
Yajur-Veda but roOre probably belongs to the Atharva-Veda, 
together with the Mundaka and the Prasna. These ten, together 
with the SvetAsvatara, which is undoubtedly moie recent, are 
the eleven classical Upanishads ” as Max Muller calls them, 
to which SankarAchfirya principally appeals as his great com* 
mentary on the Vedanta SAtras, But once after the Upanishads 
had come to be considered sacied and authoritative works, new 
compositions of the class began to be added until the total 
number reaches lyo or more. These later Upanishads, which 
are generally known as the Atharv^ Upanishads, come 
down as far as the Pauranik times, and, as Professer Weber 
points out, “ enter the lists in behalf of sectarian views,** in¬ 
stead of l^ing devoted to an* enquiry into the nature of Bmh- 
mah or the Supreme Spirit, like the old Upanishads, We shall 
have, therefore, no occasion to refer to these later Upanishads 
in our present paper, 

The Upanishads were translated into Persian by Dara, the 
son of Shah Jehan, three years before he was murdered by 
his brother Aurungzebe. The Persian translation was ren¬ 
dered dnto French and into La^in by Anquetil Duperron, and 
tho I»*atin translation was publisjied in Europe in i8oi and 
1802. Raja Ram Mohan Roy then began his labors and 
translated the Kena, Isa. Prasna, arid MundSka Upanjshads 
into English, Since then the Aitareya and the Brihad- 
Aranyaka have been translated by Rocr, the Kausliitaki by 
Cowell, and the CbhAndogya by Rajendra Lala Mitrh. All tlie 
eleven classical 'Upanishads have since been again rende*-ed 
into English by Max MUlier in hia»valuable series, called the 
Sacred Books of the East, Our extracts will generally be from 
bis translation as being the latest 

With the Upanishads the BrAhmana period ends, and the so* 
called revealed literature of India ends also ; the period of SOtra 
UteiafcUfft then commences. t)ther classes of works, besides 
tho^ tjam®d herein, undoubtedly existed in the BMhmana 
|>eriod, but have now been lost to us, or more frequently. 
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replaced by newer works. A fragment only of the vast literature 
of the Br4hmana perio(;^ has come down to us» and the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. 

Il,-^Kin^s and States, 

Janaka, King of the Videhas, is probably the most prominent: 
figure in' the history of the BrAhmana period in India 1 That 
monarch had not only established his power in the farthest 
confines of the Aryan dominions in India, but he gathered 
round him the most learned men of his time; he entered into 
discussions with them, and instructed them in holy truths about 
the Universal Being, It i| this that has surrounded the name 
of Janaka with undying glory. King Ajdtasatru of the 
Kftshis, himself a learned man and a most renowned patron 
of learning, exclaimed in despair, ” Verily, all people run away, 
saying, Janaka is our patron I ” tBrihadiranyaka Upanishad 
n, I, I.) 

It is curious that we do not hear any more in the Br 4 hmana. 
peiiod of the seven rivers of the Panjab, whose banks were the 
first homes of the Hindus. Colonists generally give indications 
of greater vigour than their brethren in the mother-country, 
and we can therefore easily comprehend how the eastern colo¬ 
nies of the Hindu world left the ancient land of the seven 
rivers far behind in learning and in progress. In matters of 
religion, too, the Panjab llindus still dung to the old and 
purer form of Vcdic Religion, while Br8.hmanism, in its severest 
and strictest form, was gradually developed on the banks of the, 
Granges and its tiibutaries. ^ 

Long centuries must have elapsed from the time of Sudas’sK 
battling with the black aborigines on the banks of the Indus, 
to the tfme of J anaka, firmly established on the very confine® 
of Bengal. River after river ^as gradually crossed, forest after 
forest .slowly explored, state after state was conquered, annexed, 
inhabited, and Binminiscd in the onward march towards 
the East. • 

The history of the interminable struggles and conquests of ther 
Aryans and 4 he gradual development of the Hindu power and 
the Hindu'' religion over the whole of Northern India is lost, 
to I3S; we see only its commeuement in the Rig-Veda, andt 
its final result in the BrUhmana literature that has be^ 
preserved to us. Some recollections only of the march from 
the West appear here and there in the BrAhmanas in the shape 
legends! 

Tlfe eastern march of the Hindus is alluded to in a passage 
in the Satapatha|Br 4 hmana, to v^hich attention was called 
by Professor Weber. 

“ 10. Mitthava the Videgha carried Agrd Vaisvinara in 
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his mouth. The Rishi Gotama R 4 hhgana was his family 
priest. When addressed thy the latter)* he made no answer, 
fearing lest Ago! might fall from his mo]^Jth. 

“ 13. Still he did not answer. (The priest continued): ‘Thee 
O butter sprinkled one, we invoke 1 (Rig-Veda V, 26, 2.) So 
much he uttered, when, at *the very mentioning of butter, Agni 
Vaisv&nara dashed forth from the king’s mouthhe was 
unable to hold him back; he issued from his mouth and fell 
down on this earth. 

“ Mftthava the Vidcgha was at that time on the (river) 
Sarasvatt He (Agni) thence went burning along this earth 
towards the east; and Gotama R^Itdgana and the Videgha 
Madhava followed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. Now that (river) which 
is called Sad&ntri * flows from the northern (Himl-laya) 
mountain; that one he did not burn over. That one the 
Br 4 hmans did not cross In former dimes, thinking, it has not 
been burnt over by Agni VaisvUnara. 

“15. Now a days, however, there are many Brahmans to the 
east of it. At that tintc it (the land east of the Saddntr 4 ) was 
very uncultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted 
by Agni Vaisvftnara. • 

” ly. M 4 thava the Videgha then said (to Agni), “Where am 
I to abide ? ” “ To the east, ®f this (river) be thy abode ! ” 
said he. Even now this river forms the boundary of the 
Koshalas and Videhas ; for these are the M 4 thavas (or descen-* 
dants of Mathava.) ”—Sathapata Br 4 hmana, I, 4, 1. * 

Here then we have ar. account, in a legendaty form, of the 
gradual march of the colonists from the banks of the Sarasvatt 
eastwards, until they crossed the Gunduck and founded the 
kingdom of the Videhas close to the kingdom of the Koshalas. 

But •still more interesting and valuable for our purposes 
are the detailed accounts of the country then known to the 
Hindus, such as we now and then come across in,, the BiAhipana 
literature. Such, for instance, is the account given in AKareya 
Br 4 hmana VIII, 14, 

“TheV 4 savas then inaugurated him (Indra) in.the eastern 
direction during thirty-one days by these three Rik verses, 
the Yajus verse, and the gieat worlds (all jyst mentioned), for 
the sake of obtaining universal sovereignty. Hence all kings 
of eastern nations are inaugurated to universal sovereignty and 
called Samrdj, universal sovereign, after this precedent made 
once by the gods, « 

“ Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra In the southern region 
during thirty-one days, with the three Rik verses, the Yajus, 


* Suaaosed to be the Gandadi; 
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and the great words dust menttoned), for obtaining enjoy¬ 
ment of" pleasures, Hence all kings of living creatures 
(chiefly beasts) • in thfe southern region, are inaugurated for the 
enjoyment (of pleasur<|p) and called Bhoja, i.e, the enjoyer. 

“ Then the divine Adityas inaugurated him in the western 
region during thirty-one days, with those three Rik verses, 
that Yajus verse, and those great words for obtaining inde¬ 
pendent rule. Hence all kings of the Nlchyas and Apdehym 
in the western countries*!* are inaugurated to independent rule, 
and called ‘ independent rulers.’,{ 

* Then the Visvedevah inaugurated him during thirty-one 
days in the northern region by those three Rik verses, &c., 
for ’ distingutshed rule. Mence all people living in northern 
countries beyond the Himalaya, such as the Uttara Kurus^ 
Uttara Mddras, are inaugurated for living without a king ( Vai- 
rdjyani), and called ViiAj. /. e., without king. 

•* Then the divine Sidhyas and Aptyas inaugurated Indra 
during thirty-one days in^the middle region, which is a firmly 
established footing (the immovable centre) to the kingship 
{Rdjya). Hence the kings of the Ktiru Panchdlas with the 
Va^as and Usdnaras are inaugurated to kingship and called 
Kings (Raja.)” 

This passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existed in the Br 4 hmana period. To the 
faitliest east lived the Videhas’and the Kasis ^nd the Koshalas 
as we have seen before, and those newest and youngest of 
the Hindu colonists excelled in learning and reputation their 
efder brethren in the west. Their kings, Janaka and Ajata- 
satru and others, took the proud titlfe of Samrdj^ and worthi¬ 
ly maintained their dignity by their learning and their prowess. 
The Vast forests of the south were yet unexplored, and were 
peopled by aborigines, whom the author contemptuously 
styles Satviis, i. livings creafiires scarcely human beings. 

But we note that the kfngdoms in this direction already 
went by the name of Shoja (however fanciful the derivation 
which* the author gives of the word), and Bhoja in later times 
was the name of the same regions near Malwa and the 
Vindyas. § ’ 

Tlie states and tribes who lived in tlie Panjab, and who had 
first sent colonics 40 the far east, had almost ceased to take ah 


*^Safvdndm is the word in the original, 
t Pratichydm is the word in the ouginal. 

X Sha^At IS the word in the original, whence SaurAsktra and Surat. 

I The Aitareya Brdhmana gives tn another place (VIR 18), the names of 
certain degraded ba'Ibarous tnhes, and amon» them that of the Andhras. 
We shall see that in the Sdtra period, the Andhras rose to be a great eivi- 
lued Hindu power in Southern India. 
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active share in the politics of the nevir Hindu worldr 
Scarcely adopted the social and religious changes v^hich wete 
Inaugurated amon^ the eastern nationi^; they gave no Indica** 
tions of the learning and progiess by -^hich the eastern tribes 
rapidly distinguished themselves; and it is probable they 
still clung to some modification of the old Vedic religion, 
while their eastern brethiCn were fiist drifting into BiUhmanism. 
These western nations in the Panjab or farther south are called 
Nkhyas and Apdehyas, and their rulers had the significant name 
of Svar&t, or independent rulers. We do not Itnow whether 
this alludes to thfeir political independence, or rather want of 
connexion with the other Hindu kingdoms, or their social 
disagieement with the ways into which the eastern nations were 
fast drifting. 

On the north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras and 
other tribes lived—beyond the Him41aya we are told—^but 
which probably means beyond the lower ranges and among 
the valleys of the Himalayas. ^ 

To tlie present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king; and it is no 
wonder in the ancient times they should be known as peoples 
without kings. 

And then, in the very centre of the Hindu world, along 
the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes of the 
Kurus and the Panchaias, arid the less known tribes, the 
Vasas and the Uslnaras. In learning, in prowess, in reputation, 
the Kuius and the Panch^las, whose capitals were near the 
sites of modern Delhi and Kanouj, respectively, yielded "to 
none ; many of the Bra.hmanas and Upanishads were composed 
among them—all allude to them. No wonder when these 
two powerful tribes fell out and fought with each ofher, the 
whole .Hindu world shook to i^s fout^ations, and the event 
is immortalized in the great National Epic of the Hindus, as 
we shall see further on. 

Such, then, was the Hindu world bf the Bx'4hmana period. 
The Himalayas and the Vindhyas bounded this world to 
the north and to the south ; the ancient land of the “seven 
rivers" bounded it to the west; and in the east 'it extended 
to the confines'of Bengal, which province was not yet colonised, 
or at least not propeily included •among rthe States forming 
the great Hindu confederation. In a passage in the Atharva- 
Ycda, referred to by Professor Weber, special and hostihs 
notice is taken of the Angas and Magadhas in the east, as 
well as the Gandhfiris, MOjavants, Sftdras, Mali&vrishas, and 
Valhikas in the noith-west 'The Hindu region was therefore 
apparently shut in among these tribes. In the Mah&bh&rata 
too, as we have the work now, we find that JaiHsandba, 
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Sfe '^werful king of Hagadha, kept 9/ priirces !n con- 
finetdent^ and BMma 9 killed him and released the captive 
kings. If there Is anw historic truths in this story, it prob-* 
ably indicates the hostnity of that powerful kingdom against 
the polished Aryan kingdoms of Ihe Kuru-Panch 41 as. 

And this brings us to the subject of the Kuru-PanchAla 
war, the great war which marks an epoch in Indian history, 
and forms the subject of the Epic of India. As we have said 
before, we find frequent mention of the Kuru-Panchdlas in 
the literature of the BiAhmana period. The Kurus appear 
originally to liave come from the north, and in Aitareya 
BrAhmana, as we have seen before, Uttara Kurus, together 
with the Uttara Mddras, are said to dwell beyond the Him&Iaya. 
Professor Zimmer supposes that at the time of the Rig-Veda 
hymns the allied tribes of Kuru-PanchS,las, then known as 
Kuru-Krivis, may have lived in the valleys of Kashmir. 
However that may be during the period that we aic speaking 
of, the Kurus occupied the districts between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and had their capital near modern Delhi, 
and •the PanchAlas bordeied on them towards the south-east, 
and the site of the Panch^la capital has been identified with 
modern Kanouj. * 

In the early portions of the Satapatha BiAhmana, we find 
the Kurus and the Panchalas* living* in perfect peace. But 
there is a passage in the 13th Book of the same BiAhmana 
k) which Bh&rata, the son of Duhshanta and SakuntalA, 
Dhritar 4 shtra, the king of the K 4 shis and Janamejaya Pfirikshita, 
and his three brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srautasena 
are named, and tftese last are absolved by a horse-saenfice from 
all giiiHt all Brahmahalyd, Again, in the 14th Book we 
find an account of a discussion between Yijnavalkya and his 
rivals in Janaka’s Court, and* one of the questions put to 
YIjnavalkya by on^ of hi! rivals is, “ Whitlter have the 
PdrikshitiU and Ydjnavalkya answers^^'Thither where 

all AsitamedM sacrificers go. ” 

Professor Wjsber’s remarks on these passages are worthy 
of refiectiotK* He says;“The Pfi,rikshitas must at that time 
have been altogether extinct. Yet their life and end must 
have been still fr<ish in the memory of the people, and a ' 
subject of general curiosity. It almost seems as though their 
guilt, then Brahmakatyd, had been too great for the people to 
believe that it could have been atoned for by sacrifice?, were 
they ever so holy."—Indian Literature (Translation), p. 126, 

On the whole, tl^erefore, Professor Weber adopts Lassen’s view 
that there was a destructive conflict between the Kurus and 
the PanchAlas which led to their mutual annihilation* and 
that this feud is the leading and central fact round which the% 
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stories of the MahlbhArata have since grown. Professor Weber 
further maintains that this war must hi>ie taken* place in the 
BiAhmana period, after {he Satapatha. BrAhmana had been 
commenced, and before the final books of that work were 
written For in the earlier books of the BrAhmana, we find 
the Kurus and the PanchAlas still in full prosperity, and also 
united in the closest bonds of friendship as one people. Con¬ 
sequently this internecine strife cannot have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the BrAhmana, we 
find the prosperity, the sin,* the expiation and the fall of 
Janamejaya PAriksliila and his brothers Bhlmasena, Ugrasena 
and Srautasena, and of the whole*family of the PArikshitas, 
apparently still fresh in the memory of the people and discu!|sed 
as a subject of controversy.”—Indian Literature (Translation), 

p. 135. 

Without venturing to express an opinion on the passage 
already quoted, and the inferences dyiwn from them by Lassen 
and Weber, we think there can be very little doubt that there 
was a destructive war between the Kurus and the PanchAlas. 
There can be as little doubt that this war was the subject of, the 
MahAbhArata in its original shape, and that this original 
MahAbhclrata tOas composed slwrtly aftvr the war, probably 
within the BrAhmana period. The name of MahAbhArata 
occurs in AsvalAyana’s Grihya SAttas, and scholars like Max 
Muller, Goldstiicker and Weber, agree in maintaining that the 
original MahAbhArata existed in AsvalAyana’s time, i. e., ip 
the SAtra period which immediately followed the BrAhmana 
period. « 

What a histoi ical treasure, what an invaluable record of the 
manners and customs and annals of the BrAhmana period we 
have lost in that original Epic ol India 1 Wheie is the Indian 
historian who will not vvillingdy sacrifice one-half of the 
voluminous later literature of the Pauranik period to get this . 
single work back again in its integrity J Bht may not be. 
Every later poet and editor has contributed his mite toVariis 
enlarging, altering, and distorting the ancient Epic ; every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new'fapgled tenets 
in this national work, and Krishna-worship, which is of later 
origin, has been bodily transplantedjnto tl^ ancient narrative » 
of the Kuru-PanchAla war ! 

But even in the distorted MahAbhArata that we have in the 
present day, the theme of the poem is still the war between 
the Kurus and the PanchAlas, though the PanchAlas appear 
only as the allies of the heroes*of the war, and a daughter of the 
PanchAla house in their wife. ^ 

Eveiything else in the ancient Epic has been changed 
since. The geography of the modern MahAbhArata is not 
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the geography of the BrAhmana period. For in the modern 
MahAbhArata, Sahadeva proceeds southwards as far as Mysore 
and Ceylon ; and it is needless to remark that these countries 
were unknown to the {Hindus in theTBrAhmana period. Then, 
again, Arjuna, the hero of the modern Epic, is in the Satapatha 
BrAhmana still a name of Indra, and Indra’s combats with the 
rain*cloud have been transformed and mixed up with the facts of 
a historical war ! Janamejaya, in the modern Epic, is the great 
grandson of Arjuna. In the Satapatha BrAhmana, which is 
contemporaneous with the real war, Janamejaya is the brother 
of Bhimasena, and is himself stained with the guilt of the war. 
And lastly, tjie PAndavas in the modern Epic are the cousins of 
th^ Kurus, while the P^ndavas are not even mentioned by 
name in contemporaneous accounts ; the war was between the 
Kurus and the PanchAlas, Draupadi and her five husbands are 
a myth pure and simple !* 

And yet, though the grcj^ Epic has been mangled and disfi¬ 
gured by later writers down to the Pauranik period, it is never¬ 
theless not without historical value, even for the BiAhmana 
period. The framework of the Epic belengs to the BrAhmana 
period ; the society and manners it describes are in the main 
tliose of the BrAhmana period and not of the Pauranik period. 
The glimpses of life with which it presents us are invaluable, 
and we see how in the long past, three thousand year ago, 
the Videhas and the Kurus add the PanchAlas, those great 
and heroic tribes of ancient India, lived and fought and 
lyprshipped their gods. We find a society far more polished 
and civilised than the rude society which existed in Greece 
^ few centuries later, of which Homer has given us a graphic 
and faitliful picture. We learn that the courts of great kings 
were frequented by learned men and wise men, by brave men 
and by renowned warriors. I#earning was not yet the* mono¬ 
poly of the BiAllmans. Yoimg princes of royal houses were 
trained in the VedaS, and also in arms. They learnt archery 
and aiding and driving the war-car, and they learnt also the 
forming of those phalanxes or “ squares ” which were so useful 
in war. Ip these martial exercises the young princes vied with 
each other^ and often imbibed those feelings of jealousy, or 
even hatred, which deepened with advancing years, and brok^ 
out into open ruptifre when they ascended the throne. 


* III the modem epic, Draupadi, daughter of the King of the PanchAlas, is the 
wife of the five ipAndavas, ibe heroes of the war. ' We know enough of the 
manners of the poiish|d court of the PatichAIas to be able to assert that the King 
of that tribe would not have given his daugiiter to /w husbands to save his empie 
or even his head I Some writers believe the PAndavas were a separate •tribe who 
may have helped the Panchalas in their war. If so, the story of Dranpadt, may 
only be a metaphor, representing the alliance of this tribe with the Panchalas. 
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Ladieshad separate apartments of their own, bpt were not 
kept in seclusion or confinement; thcy^ came out in public 
on state occasions; they witnessed tournaments among rival 
princes ; they attended grleat sacrifices and they had their 
proper influence in society and even in politics. Girls were 
married at an advanced age, and often the fame of a princess’s 
beauty had spread over all the land before she was wedded. 
When rival claimants appeared for her hand, her father often 
held the Svayamvara. Princes were invited from all parts of 
the Hiudu world, and sat in the assembly hall, and the bride 
went with the garland in her hand and gave it to him to whom 
she gave her band and her heart Jealousies among the martial 
princes in such assemblies often broke'out in open war, and all 
tlie prowess and all the tact of the bride’s father was sometimes 
scarcely equal to allay such disputes. 

Among the vices of kings, gambling was one of the worst, 
and villages and towns and kingdoms were often staked and lost 
on the fall of the dice. This, again, was another fruitful source 
of war. The king wlio lot.t his kingdom thus soon found a 
a reason to claim it again, and soon found allies among the 
martial kings of the surrounding country to support his claims. 
Bloody wars ensued. Dasliing wari’iors di.itingnished themselves 
in these wars by breaking through the enemies ranks in their war- 
cars, until retreat was cut off and they were killed; skilful archeis 
distinguished themselves by ‘their unerring aim; powerful 
men wielded the more primitive club or mace; while wise 
generals, grown grey over the science of war, formed tho^.e 
impenetrable “ squares” wh'ch spread their fame all over the land. 

By such wars some great king established his supremacy 
over his neighbours. He then performed the great horge-saci i- 
fice as the crowning act which established his supremac3^ The 
horse was let loose with a small guard, to wander as it willed 
for the period of a year. If any,king d^red to restrain it, war 
followed; but if it came back unrestrained after a year, the 
king invited all his neighbours to a ^rcat sacrtfice, whigb was ' 
performed according to the rituals of the day. The queen 
was a principal performer in the horse-sacrifice; and had to 
go through some revolting ceremonies ; but these were probably 
done emblematically. There is no doubt from the passage, 
quoted from the Satapatha BrAhmana, tbit Janamejaya Sr- 
ikshita conquered his enemies and killed Brahman warriors 
also at a great war, and then he performed the great ho/se- 
sacrifice as an expiation of his guilt, and also as a crowning act 
of prowess. Such are the g^mpscs of life in courts anil on 
the battle field that we get from the wreck of our ancient 
Epic; 4 and however much the main story may We been 
changed, these accounts are true and historic accounts of tbO 
manners of the BrAhmana period. 
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We have seen that the Mab&bhftrata Is nient^ohe<f bf Asva* 
liyana, and must have ^existed therefore as a collects work 
in the Sintra period. eannot say the same of the K.^m|.yanai 
for the name of this wlrk does not appear in the pre-Budhistic 
literature of India. The subject of the R 4 tn 4 yana is again the 
conquest of Ceylon by the Aryans ; and this conquest, as we 
shall see hereafteri took place in the Shtra period. Our remarks 
about the RdmAyana therefore will be found in our account of 
the Shtra period. 

We have alluded to horse-sacrifices performed by great kings 
after their wars and conquests. We will conclude this section 
of our paper* with a few*quotations about 'the ceremony of 
coronation 

“ He spreads the tiger skin on the throne in such a manner 
that the hairs come outside and that part which covered the 
neck is turned eastward. For the tiger is the kshattra (royal 
power) of the beasts in the^orests. The kshattra is the royal 
prince; by means of this kshattra, the king makes his kshattra 
(royal power) prosper. The king, when taking his seat on the 
throne, approaches it from behind, turtiing his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee touches 
the earth, and, holding the throne with his hands, prays over it 
the following mantra;— 

“ May Agni ascend thee, O throne, with the G^yatri Metre, &c. 

« * » * ¥ # 

^ « They now put the branch of the iidambara tree on the head 
of the kshattriya, and pour the liquids (which are in the large 
ladle) on it. (When doing so) the priest repeats the following 
mantras- 

* With these waters which arc happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, and hold up the royal power, the 
immortal Prajapati sprinkled*Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, 
Vama, Manu, with the same sprinkle I thee! Be the ruler 
over kings in this ^orld. Thy illustrious mother bore thee as 
the great universal ruler over men; the blessed mother has 
borne thee, &c. 

♦ . • • « » • * 

“ Now he gives unto his hand a goblet of spirituous liquor, 
under the recital the verse SvadishthayA madishthayA, 8cCi 
^,1,1), i. e., Purify O Soma 1 with thy sweetest, most exhiHrating 
drops (the sacrificer), thou who art squeezed for Indra to be 
drunk by him. After having put the spirituous liquor into hts 
hand; the priest repeats a propitiatory mantra, &c, 

e ♦ * , • • c 

" He now descends (from the throne seat) facing the brattch 
of the udambara tree.—”Aitareya Br 4 hmana VHI, 6 to p. 

We are then told that with this ceremony priests invested 
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a number of kings whose pames are already knot^b to us. Tura, 
tlie son of Kavasha, thus inaugurated Janamejaya, the son of 
Parikshit; Thence Janamejaya went everywhere, conquering the 
earth up to its ends, and sacrificed the sairificial horse." Parvata 
and NSrada thus invested Yudhamsraushti, the son of Ugrasena. 
Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great conqueror, in the Rig-Veda 
hymns; and Dirghatamas invested Bhfirata, the son of Duh- 
shanta, with this ceremony. 

We have also an excellent ^account of the coronation rite 
in the VSja saneyi-SanhitI, from which we quote a remarkable 
passage in which the priest blesses the newly crowned king 
" May God Who rules the world bestow on you the power to rule 
your subjects. May Fire, worshipped by householders, bestow 
on you supremacy over the householders. May Soma, the lord 
of trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May Vrihas- 
pati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy in speech. 
May Indra, the highest among gods,6estow on you the highest 
supremacy. May Rudra, the cherisher of animals, bestow on 
you supremacy over animals. May Mitra, who is truth, make you 
supreme in truth. May" Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy acts.”—IX, 39. 

In an address to the people which fbllows, the priest tells 
them, “ This is your king, O ye such-and-such tribes.” The 
Kfinva text reads thus: “ This 'is ypur king, O ye Kurus, O ye 
Panchfiias.” 

Wc will conclude this section with an excellent piece of advice 
which is given to kings further on, which modern rulers will do 
well to remember : “If thou shalt be a ruler, then from this 
day judge the strong and the weak with equal justice, resolve on 
doing good incessantly to the public, and protect the country 
from all calamities.”—X, 27. 

• f 

///,—position of Women^Social mannerSt laws^ e^ucoh 
iional institutions, and tfu progress of learning. 

We have seen in the previous section that the absolute se¬ 
clusion of women was unknown in ancient India. Hindu 
women held an honored place from the dawn of Hindu civili¬ 
sation four thousand years ago ; they inherited and possessed 
property ; they took a share in sacrifices qnd religious duties; 
they attended great assemblies on state occasions ; they openly 
frequented public thoroughfares, according to their needs, every 
day of their life; they often distinguished themselves in science 
and the learning Of their times ; and they even hacUtheit 
legitimate influence on politics and administration. And al¬ 
though they have never mixed so freely in th 4 society of men 
as worfien do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion and 
restraint are not Hindu customs; tliey were unknown in India 
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till the Mahomed^n and are to this day unknown In 

parts of India like the MahArAshtra,* where the rule of the 
Moslems was brief, ^o ancient nation held their wotnen in 
higher hoiior than the feindus ; but the Hindus have been mis¬ 
judged and wronged by writers unacquainted with their 
liteiature, and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Turkish and Arab customs. 

Innumerable passages could be quoted from the BrAhmana 
literature showing the high esteem* in which women were held, 
but we will content ourselves with only two. The first is the 
celebrated conversation between YAjnavalkya and his learned 
wife Maitreyt on the eve qf his retreatment into forests:— 

1. Now when YAjnavalkya was going to enter upon another 
state, he said: " Maitreyt, verily I am going away from this 
my house. Forsooth let me make a settlement between thee 
and KAtyAnyanl.” 

“ 2. Maitreyt said: lord, if this whole earth, full of 

wealth, belonged to me, tell me, should I be immortal by it ? ** 
“ No, ” replied YAjnavalkya ; “ like the life of lich people will be 
thy-life. But there is no hope of immortality by wealth? ” 

“ 3. And Maitreyt said: “ What should 1 do with that by 
which I do not become immortal ? What my lord knoweth of 
immortality, tell that to me? " 

*‘4. YAjnavalkya replied : Thou, who art truly dear to me, 
thou speakest dear words. Copie, sit down, I 'Jvill explain it to 
thee, and mark well what I say." 

* And then he explained the principle which is so often and 
so impressively taught in the Upanisheds, that the Universal Self 
dwells in the husband, in the wife, in the sons, and in wealth, 
in the BrAhmans and Kshatriyas, and all the worlds, in the Devas, 
in all living creatures, yea, in all the universe.—BrlhadAranyaka 
Upanishad. • • 

Our next quotation, which is also from the same Upanishad 
relates to a ^eat ^ssgmbly of learned men in the court of 
jfanalta, king of the Videhas:— 

** Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which many 
presents were offered to the priests of (the Asvaraedha). 
BrAhmans of the Kurus and the PanchAlas had come thither, 
and Janaka wishej^ to know which of those BtAhmans was ther 
best read. So he enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of 
gold) were fastened to each pair of horns. 

‘l2 And Janaka spoke to them : “ Ye venerable BrAhtnan^ 
he who among you is the wisest, let him drive away these 
cows." Then those BrAhmana. durst not, but YAjnavalkya 
said to his pupil “ Drive them away, my dear" He repUedi 
** O glory of the Saman ! " and drove them away." * 

Ou this the BiAbmaus became angry and plied the bought 
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priest y&jnavalfcya with jque&tidns, but Vftjnavjk)^ iras a match 
for them all Asvala, the fiotri priest, J^raskltava Artabhftga, 
Bhujyu LAhyiyani, Ushasta KAkrArayansy KahoU KausMtakeya 
UUdilaka Aruni, and others plied Y^jn^lvalkya with questions^ 
but YAJnavalkya was not found wanting; the learned men, one 
by one, held their peace. ’ 

There was one in that great assembly—and this is a remark¬ 
able fact which throws light on the manners of the time—who 
was not deficient in the learning and the priestly lore of thosd 
times because she was a lady. 'She rose in the open assembly 
and said : “ O Yajnavalkya, as the son of a warrior from the 
Kasts or Videhas might string his loosened bow, take two point¬ 
ed foe-piercing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, I have 
risen to fight thee with two questions. Answer me these ques¬ 
tions ” The questions were put and were answered, and G^rg! 
V&chaknavl was silent. 

As we have said before, early iparriage and child-marriage 
were still unknown in the Br&hamana period, and we have nu¬ 
merous allusions to the marriage of girls at a proper age. 
Widow marriage was not only not prohibited, but there is dis¬ 
tinct sanction for it; and the rites which the widow had to per¬ 
form before she entered into the married state again are dis¬ 
tinctly laid down. Polygamy, however, was allowed among the 
Hindus as among many other dneient nations, but was confined 
in India to kings and wealthy Idrds as a rule. Polyandry, we 
need hardly say, was unknown in Aryan India: " For one man 
has many wives, but one wife has not many husbands at tfee 
same time.”—Aitareya Br^hmana III, 23. 

There is in the Satapatha Br&hmana (1,8,3,6) a curious pas¬ 
sage prohibiting marriages among blood relations to the*third or 
fourth generation: “ Hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband)rand the one to be enjoyed 
(the wife); for now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing toge&er 
saying, in the fourth (or) third man ,(ge‘if'^mtJon) we unite,^* 
The rule of prohibition became more strict in later times. 

Wnmen in India have ever been remarkable for their faith¬ 
fulness and their dutious affection towards their‘husbands, and 
lemale incontinence is comparatively rare. A certain rite is des¬ 
cribed in BrfhadAranyaka Upanishad VI, 4^ I3, by which an 
injured husband can bring down 'curses on his wife’s lover: 
" Therefore let no one wish even for sport with the wife of a 
$rotrtya who knows this (rite), for he who knows this is a danger¬ 
ous enemy.” *. 

In the Satapatha BrAhmana, again, there is a passage ( 11 , ^ 
z, zo), which bears a remarkable resemblance ^0 the confession 
of Roman Catholics 

i Thereupon |hu Fr^lprasthitri returns (to the place where 
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the sacrificer*$ wife 1 $ seated)# When be is about to lead the 
wife away, he asjcs b®** * With whom boldest thou intercourse F* 
Now when a woman whd belongs to one (man) carries on in^ 
tercourse with another, Ihe undoubtedly commits (a sin) against 
Varuna. He therefore asks heri lest she should sacrifice with 
a secret pang in her mind ; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
less, since it becomes truth: this is why he thus asks her. And 
whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that indeed will turn 
out injurious to the relatives.*' 

As in the Rig«Veda period, the food of the people consisted 
of various kinds of grain as well as the meat of animals. In 
the BrihadAranyaka Upanishad, VI, III, 13, ten kinds of seeds 
are mentioned, viz.^ rice anti barley (brihiyay&s), sesamum and 
kidney beans (tilam&sh&s), millet and panic seed (aimpriyan 
gayas), wheat (godhfim&s), lentils (masfiras), pulse (khalv&s) 
and vetches (khalakuUs.) 

In the White Yajur-Veda XVIII, 12, we have a list of 
most of these grains, beside Mudga, Niv&ra, and SyimAkar, 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey and clari* 
fied butter, and so made into different kinds of cake. Milk and 
its various preparations have ever been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the Br&hmana period, and the cow 
and the bull were often laid under requisition. In Aitareya 
Br^haman I, 15, we learn .that aq ox or a cow which miscarries 
is killed when a king or an honored guest is received. 

In the Brflhmana of the Black Yajur-Veda, as Dr. Rajendra 
D^la points out, the kind and character of the cattle which 
should be slaughtered in minor sacrifices, for the gratification 
of particular divinities, are laid down in detail. Thus a dwarf 
ox is to Jje sacrificed to Vishnu, a drooping horned bull to ludra, 
a thick-legged cow to the wind, a barren cow to Vishnu and 
Varuna, a black cow to Pushan.a cow having two colors to*Mitra 
. and Varuna, a red cow to Rudi-a, &c., &c. In a larger and more 
' important ceremonial,^like the Asvamedha, no less than 180 do- 
mestit^nimals, ihcluding horses, bulls, cows, goats, deer, Scc.^ 
were sacrificed. The same Bi&hmana lays down instructions 
for carving,^and the Gopatha Br&hmana tells us who received 
the different portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, 
the shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c, while the master of the 
house (wisely) appfopriat^d to himself the sirloin, and his wife 
had to content herself with the pelvis! Plentiful libations of 
the ,,Soma beer were allowed to wash down the meat I ^ 

In |he Satapatha Br&hmana, IV, 5, second Brfihmana, wehavfT 
a detailed account of the slaughter of a barren cow and 
cooking. In III) i, 2,21, of the same Brlhmana, there is atf 
amusing discussion as to the propriety of eating the lOeat of 
an ox or a cow# The conclusion is not very ctefinite#: . 
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hinti <the priest) not eat the flesh of the cow and the ost. 
Nevertheless Ydjnavalkya said (taking«apparently a very 
practical view of the matter), “ I for bne eat it, provided that 
it is tender!” ' f 

The practical Y&jnavalkya could scarcely, however, have 
contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable and animal 
diets respectively, as laid down in the following passage from the 
BrihadAranyaka Upanishad (VI, 4, 17 and 18):— 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should be born 
to him, and that she should> live to her full age, then after 
having prepared boiled rice with sesamum and butter they (the 
husband and wife) should both eat, being fit to have offspring. 

“And if a man wishes that a fearned son should be horn 
to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, that he 
should know all the Vedas, and that he should live to his full 
age, then after having prepared boiled rice with meat and 
butter, they (the husband and wife^ should both cat, being fit 
to have offspring. The meat should be of a young or of an 
old bull.’* 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers o£ the 
Vedic BrAhmanas ever suspected any sort of connexion be¬ 
tween beef-eating and public-speaking,tsuchashas mainfested 
itself in later days! 

Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are presented 
in many passages which we iheet with in the literature of the 
period: “ May the Bi^hmans in our kingdom,” says the 
priest at a horse-sacrifice, “live in piety; may our warriors 
be skilled in arms and mighty; may our cows yield us prol^use 
milk, our bullocks carry their weights, and our horses be swift; 
may our women defend their homes, and warriors be victori¬ 
ous ; may our youths be refined in their manners. . . May 
Patjawya shower rain in every kome and in every region; may 
our crops yield grains and ripen, and wc attain our wishes 
and live in bliss.”—White Yajur-Veda XXII, 23. 

The wealth of rich men consiste<i in golci and silvfer and 
jewels; in cars, horses, cows ; mules and slaves ; in houses and 
fertile fields, and even in elephants. (Chh&ndogya, Upanishad 
V, 13, 17, and 19 ; VII, 24 ; Satapatha BrRhmana III, 2, 48 ; 
Taittiriya Upanishad I, 5, 12, &c., &c.) Gold is considered a 
proper gift at sacrifice, the gift of silver (Aajatam Hiranyam) 
being strictly prohibited. The reason is sufficiently grotesque 
as the reasons given in the BrRhraans generally are. When 
the gods claimed back the goods deposited with ,Aigni, 
he wept, and the tears he. shed became silver; and hence if 
mlver is given as dakshma^ there will be weepihg in the house 1 
The reason scarcely veils the cupidity of Br&hmans, which was 
the real cause of gifts in gold. 
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(Chhfindogya' VIII, 3,2); and in a passage whieh we have already 
quoted, describing thd teamed discussions in King Jauaka’s 
court, we find that tje king enclosed ten thousand cowa and 
ten padas of gold were fastened to each pair of horns. SSyana 
explains pada as a measure, being one-fourth of a pai&^ Was 
there a coin of this measure ? 

Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but several 
other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda XVIII, 13. 
The rfpllowmg passage from the Chhindogya Upanishad is 
also to the point;— 

“As one Jbinds gold bv means cAlavana (bora^f), and silver 
by, means of gold, and*tin by means of silver, and lead 
by means of tin, and iron (loha) by means of lead, and wood 
by means of iron, and also by means of leather.”—IV, ly, 7. 

Further on, in the same Upanishad, we are told that by one 
nugget of gold, all that is ffadc of gold is known,—^VI, i, 5, 

In Aitareya Br 4 hinana vIII, 22, we are told, evidently in 
the language of exaggeration, that the son of Atri presented 
ten,thousand elephants and ten thousand slave girls, '‘well 
endowed with ornaments on their necks, who had been gathered 
from all quarters. * • 

As among other ancient nations, criminals were often tried 
by the fire-ordeal: . . - 

They bring a man hither vvhom they haW taken by the 
(land, and they say : ‘ He has taken something, he has committed 
theft.’ (When he denies, they say) : ‘ Heat the hatchet for him.* 
If he committed the theft, then lie . . grasps the heated 
hatchet, he is burnt and he is killed. But if he did not commit 
the thefjt, then he , . grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, 
and he is delivered” (ChhAndogya VI, 16). Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery are generally the offences alluded to. 

The punishment of criminals and a proper administration 
of the law are Jhe ffiun^ations on which all civilised societies 
are built, and we find a warm appreciation of law in some 
passages in the Brihmana literature: “ Law is the kshatra 
(power) of ,thre kshatra, therefore there is nothing higher than 
the law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules a stronger with 
the help of the law as with the help of a king. Thus the 
law is what is called the true. And if a man declares what 
is true, they say he declares the law; and if he declares the- 
la% they say he declares what is true. Thus both are thp 
sami%” (Brihadar&nyaka I, 4, 14.) No nobler definition of law 
has been discovered by all the jusists in the world. > 

Stilt more intSresting to us is the moral teaching which Wh 
find interspersed in the literature of the period. We will 
only one passage; ■ : - 
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** Say what fs true ^ Do thy duty 1 Do tiot ne^lefet the study 
of the Veda 1 After having brought to^ thy teacher the proper 
reward^do not cut off t^e Hne of chilj^ren ! Do not swerve 
from tlw truth 1 Do not swerve from duty ! Do not neglect 
what is useful 1 Do not neglect greatness! Do not neglect the 
learning and teaching of the'Veda 1 

** Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
fathers! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god! Let 
thy father be to thee like unto a god 1 Let thy tpacher be to 
thee like unto a god I Whatever actions are blameless, those 
should be regarded, not others. Whatever good works have been 
performed by us, those should be observed by thee/’»—^Taittiiya- 
ka Uf«mishad 1,11.) 

We have seen before that the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of the Videhas, the ICdshis, and tiie 
Kuru-Panch&las, were the principal seats of learning in those 
times. Learned priests were retained in such courts for the 
performance of sacrifices, and also for the purpose of the cultiva¬ 
tion of learning; and many of the Brdhmanas and Upanishads 
which have been handed down to us were probably composed 
in the schools which these priests founded. On great occasions 
men of learning came from distant towns and villages, and 
discussions weic held not only on ritualistic matters, but on 
such subjects as the human mind,, the destination of the soul 
after death, the future woifd, the natuie of the gods the 
fathers, and the different orders of being, and lastly, on the 
nature of that Universal Being who has manifested himself h\ 
all the works we see. 

But learning was not confined to royal courts. There weie 
Parishads or BrAhmanic settlements for the cultivation of 
learning, answering to the Universities of Europe, and young 
men went to these Parishads to acquire learning. Thus in 
BrihadatAnyaka Upanishad VI,'*2, we 4 earn that Svetaketu 
went to the Parishad of the Pancb&la^fe for, his education. 
Max Muller, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, quotes 
passages which show that, according to modern writers, a Pari¬ 
shad ought to consist of twenty-one Brahmans we’l versed in 
philosophy, theology, and law ; but these rules, as he points out, 
aie laid down in later law books, and not describe the 
character of the Parishads of the l^Tr^hmana period. Pai^ara 
says that four, or even three able men from amongst the 
BrAhmans in a village, who know the Veda and keep the saerl* 
ficistl fire, form a Parishad. * 

Berides these Parishads, dndividual teachers established 
what would be called Schools in Europe, andt often collected 
found'^^mselves students from various parts of the country, 
T|i$se students lived with their teacher, served them in a 
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fitenlal capadtr dt^ring tii^ of tkek apprenticeship, and 
then after twelve years or longer, * made suitable presents 
and returned to their bc^es and their longing relatives. Learned 
Brihtnans who had retired to forests in their old age often 
collected such students’round them, and much of the boldest 
speculations in the Br&hmana peHod has proceeded from these 
sylvan and retired seats of sanctity and learning. Such Is 
the way in which learning has been cultivated and preserved 
during thousands of years among the Hindus, a nation who 
valued learning and knowledge «perh^s more than any other 
nation in ancient or modern times. Good works and religious 
rites lead, accoiding to the Hindu creed, to happier states of 
life and to their due reward ; but true knowledge alone leads to 
final union with God. 

The first elementary knowledge of astronomical knowledge 
is discernable in the Rig-Veda itself. The year was divided 
into twelve lunar months, and a thirteenth or intercalary month 
was added to adjust the Idliar with the solar year (1, 25, 8,) 
The six seasons of the year weic named Madhu, M^dbava, 
Sukra, Suchi, Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with 
di^el'ent gods ( 11 , 36). The different phases of the moon were 
observed and have been personified as duties. RSki is the 
full moon, SinivfLli is the last day before the new moon, and 
Gungu is the new moon (II, 32). The position of the moon 
with regard to the Nakshatras 6r the lunar mansions is also 
alluded to (VIII, 3,20), and some of the constellations of the 
lu'nar mansions are also named in X, 85, 13. Such was the 
elementary knowledge of astronomy ig the Rig-Veda period. 

As might be expected, there was a considerable progress 
made in the Brdhmana period. Astronomy had now come to be 
regarded*as a distinct science, and astronomers by profession were 
called Nakshatra Darsa and Gai^ka. (Taittiiiya Biihmana*IV, S, 
and White Yajur-Veda XR^X, 10, 20.) The twenty-eight 
lunar mansions are a^o enumerated singly in the Black Yajur- 
Vedaj«and a secdiid and Ihter enumeration occurs in the Atharva 
Sanhita and in the Taittiriya Bt&hmana. An interesting passage 
in Satapatha Br&hmana (II, 1,2) shows how sacrificial rites were 
regulated by the position of the moon in reference to these 
lunar asterisms. It is too long to be quoted, and we wiU ' 
therefore give extradts • 

" I, He may set up two fires under the KritiiHs (the 
pleiades), for they, the Krittikds^ are doubtbless Agni’s asterisk). 

* ♦ I, Moreover, the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, 
three hr four (stars), so that the IfCriitikds are the most numerr 
eus, (a coostellatidn chpsisting of seven visible stars). ♦ * • e 

6, He may also set up his fires under (the asterism ol) 

Vttt under Rohini it was that Frajapatl, erben desirous of 
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projeny (or creiitures) set tip his fires ♦ * 8. He may also set 
up his fires under (the aaterism of) Mrigastrsha^ For Mriga- 
sirsha, indeed, is the head of Prajapa^ • * He may also set 
up his fires under the 'Pkalg’unh, Tney, the Phalgunis, are 
Indra’s asterism, and even correspond’to him in name; for, 
indeed, Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his mystic name ; 
and they (they Phalgunis) are also called Arjunis. • * 12. 
Let him set up his fires under the asteiism Hasid, whosoever 
should wish that (presents) should be offered him ; then indeed 
(that will take place) forthwith; for whatever' is offered with 
the hand (hasta), that indeed is given to him. 13. He may 
also set up Ifis fires under C/titrd,** &c. &c. 

But not only was the setting up of ihe sacrificial fires regulated 
by the constellations, but sacrifices lasting for a year were regula¬ 
ted by the sun's annual course. Dr. Martin Haug, the editor 
and translator of the Aitareya Br 4 hmana, has made soinc 
excellent remarks on this subject which deserve to be quoted : 

“ A regulation of the calendar b/'such (astronomical) obser¬ 
vations was an absolute necessity for the Brahmans ; for the 
proper time of commencing and ending their sacrifices, princi¬ 
pally the so-called Sattras or sacrificial sessions, could ndt be 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time of the sun’s 
northern and southern progress The knowledge of the calendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual that many important 
conditions of the latter cannot be carried out without the former. 
The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain lucky 
constellations and in certain months; so, for instance, as a rub, 
no great sacrifice can conimencc during the suti’s southern 
progress (dakshindyana) ; for this is regarded up to the present 
day as an unlucky period for the Brahmans, in which even to 
die is believed to be a misfortune. The great sacriffees take 
place <general]y in spring in thp months and VaisdkJta 

(April and May.) The , which lasted for a year, were, 

as one may learn from a careful perusal of the 4th Book of 
the Aitareya Br 4 hmana, nothing but'an iraitauon of the sun's 
yearly course. They were divided into two distinct part's, each 
consisting of six months of thirty days each ; in tlte midst of 
both was the Vtshuvan, i. e., equator or central day* cutting the 
whole Sattfa into two halves. The ceremonies were in both 
the halves exactly the same ; but' they weve in the latter half 
performed in an inverted order. This represents the increase 
of the days in the northern and their decrease in the southern 
progress; for both increase and decrease take place exSictly 
in the same proportions."—;Introdiiction, p. 46 and 47. ‘ 

“ The Vishuvan day, ” says the Aitareya Bifihmana (IV, 22), 
is likt is a man. Its first half is like the right lialf (of a man), and 
its latter half like the left half. This is the reason that it (the 
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Di1<st^& (lite of ioitliltion) went away fiom the jjojis, ‘JTjiley 
made it enter into the tWo rrtonths of s>piing (J^rtrra«/rt'), an4 
joined it to it j hut they did not get it out (of these months foi 
using it). They then made it subsequently cntci the two hqt 
months {Grts/ima)^ the two rainv months {Vars/ia), the two 
months of autumn {Sarat) arid the two winter monthai 
( ffgmanfa), and joined it to them. They did not get it out of 
the two winter*months Tl^n they joined it to the fwo months 
of the dewy season {Stsva) ; they (fiiirdly) got it out of these." 
We find iiore that the names of the seasons aie the same as 
are at piesent known in India. We find these identical names 
of the seasons in many othci vvoiks of tins pciiod (e. ^4, 
White Yajui-Veda XXI, Jig to 28 &c.), but different 

names of the twelve months aie given i» the last named woih 

(XVin, 28) 

Besides astronomy, other branches of learning were alsq 
cultivated in the BiMimatia penod. Thus in ChhS,ndog>a. 
Upanishad (VII, i, 2 ), we find Niltada saying to $anatkuml.ia, 
" I know the Rig-Veda, sii the Yajur-Veda, the Sama Veda, 
as the fouith the Atharvana, as th ; fifth the Itihflsa Ppi^na; 
the Veda of the Vedas (giammar ) ; the Pitiya (the lules for 
th^ sacrifices for the ancestois ), the R 4 si (the science of nura- 
beis ) ; the Paiva ( the science of poitents ) , the Nidhi (the 
science of time); the V«\kova.kya nogic); the EkS.yana 
(ethics); the Deva-VidyS (etymology); the Biahma-Vidy^ 
‘(pronunciation, piosody, &c ), the Bhflta-VidyA (tl»e science 
of demons); the Kshatia-Vidya (the science of vveapo^is)} 
the Nakshatia-Vidya (astronomV ) ; the Sarpa and Devajana- 
Vidya (the science of i^ipents Snd of genii). All this I know, 


sir.'' 


Ill lAthadSlranyaka ( 11 , 4, lo ), we are told that “ Rig-Veda, 
Yajur-Veda, S^iiaa-Veda, Atharv&ngiiasas, Itihasa (legends), 
Purllina 1 cosnfogonies) Vidya (knowledge), the Upunishads, 
Slokas (verses), Shtias (prose tulc's), Anu-V> 4 khyanas 
(glosses), Vy 4 lchyana%( comnvnUiies), have all been breathed 
forth from the Supierae Being. 

Again in the eleventh book of the Satapatha Bi 4 hmana, w® 
have mention of the three Vedas, the AtharyAngirasas, the 
Aunsdsanas, the Vidyis, the V 4 kov 4 kya, the Itihlsa Purina, tjbq 
Naiasansis and the^jdyi^s. 

(^fi'ofessor Weber is of opinion that those names dc^A»f| 
ne^^aaaarUy imply distinct species of work which ek&tw 
in the Brahmaha peiiod, and widch have been since lost to 

voh hxxxvTl j8 ^ 
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US. He points out that many of the names merely imply the 
di6ferent subjects which we still find ej^’sting in the BiAhmanas, 
According to this opinion, it was at a later age, in the Sfttra 
period mostly, that these different ^subjects which .we find 
interwoven in the BrAhmanas and Upanishads developed 
themselves and branched out as separate subjects of study, 
taught in the separate works and compositions which have 
come down to us. 

There is considerable force in this argument, but at the 
same time it .seems veiy likely that on many of the subjects 
enumerated above separate woiks existed in the Brilhmana 
period, which have been lost to I's because thfey have been 
replaced by moie elaborate and scientific works of a later date 
on the same subjects. 

There is a passage in the White Yajiish Sanhitli (XVIT, 2 
and 3) which shows that the science of numbers had already 
received a high development, ohd we find names of the 
multiples of ten up to ioc)O0O(X)O0OOcxd 0O(X), which is called 
ParArdha. , 

A fairly correct knowledge of anatomy was obtained*'from 
the victims which were slain and carefully dessected at sacrifices 
and there are some curious passages in the Upanishads which 
show that the heart and the arteries and the veins struck the 
thinkers of those times. In'Kanshitaki IV, 20, we are told, 
“ The arteries of the heait called Hita extend fiom the heart 
of the person towards the surrounding body. Small as a hair 
divided a thousand lirncs, they stand full of their fluid of 
various colors, white, black, yellow, red.” In later Upanishads, 
Prasna and Katha, one, and probably both of which belong 
to the Atharva-Veda, we are told that there are loi arteries 
(Katha VI, 16; Prasua III, 6,^ 

{To be ebntinued)^ 

‘ R. C. Dutt, c. s 



Art. IV.—CHRISTIAN PAGANISM. 

I N China, we are informed by the learned, there are three 
religions ; although some of the Chinese contrive to profess 
a mixture of the three, which mify almost count for a fouith. 
There is Buddhism, with its shiines and its images, its alien 
lituigy, its coovents, incense, and lighted candles.. There is 
Confijcianism with its ‘five Virtues,’ and its dogma of self-iecti- 
fication. Lastly, there is the usual compromise with supersti- 
ticuh stupidity, and fear, known th^ie as Tavism, which is 
practically the worship of evil powers, and a fragment of black¬ 
mail to the devil. Nor, if we will look candidly on any 
Kuropean society, as an intelligent traveller from China might 
do, shall wc find matters differing very much in the religions 
of wh'at is called ‘ Christendom.’ Catholics, Roman, Angli¬ 
can, and Greek, deliglit in just such splendours and formalities 
as please the Buddhists. The lower middle classes, and the 
less intelligent among the woikmcn, like their religion strong 
and hot, with an ctcMiiity of torment to be sa\{ed from, by 
belonging to various special crecefs, persuasions, or denomina¬ 
tions, all based on this common pi inciplc of fear, And lastly, 
thews is the religion of morality and viitue; often based on 
determinism, yet preaching the doctrine of self-rectification and 
the foimation of habits. 

The lasf-iiamed is the system most in vogue amongst our 
modern eclectics. Popular writers, endeavouring to mingle its 
precepts with the salv<igc of (frthodoxy, create a tempdrary 
«liiU in the fever of modern feeling by the placebo of sham- 
science and reconcilialton.. We are to be damned in a circle 
insteadlwf an endless light line; or ‘ damnation ’ means some¬ 
thing like ‘ stultification ; ’ or eternal, means spiritual; or some 
other concessiiofi is offejed to a which objects to cor¬ 

poral punishment. Or those who cannot be put off by these 
smu^ palliatives are ^ccostcd liy Positivism. It must be admit¬ 
ted, they are told, that Christianity has broken down : Chris-* 
tianity has shown that it can produce saints, and that it is 
especially able to produce sinners. But citizensjt cannot form, 
Wc ar^ what our circumstances have made us. *The only cure 
is in discipline. Like the Confucia«.s, we must seek the reforCU 
of society in the leform of self. The latest and most sym^* 
pathetic of the writers of this school is Mr. Cotter Motison, 
he tells us plainly to think no more of saving our own souls i 



to confine ouif labofi to comforlin^ otb^r {jf^oplo^s bodies ; 
the worship of God is td give way to the service of man* 

It is not ours to coiyipose such litigation* But it may be 
excusable to offci a question from the puter bar or the jury-box. * 
Is it Christianity, in truth, that has bioken down? or is the 
qiiairel lather one of European Confucianism, with false 
lorms of religion, with pagan nttial, and with heathen super¬ 
stition ? This is no idle question ; and on the nature of our 
answer may depend the futine of the best pait of the hummi 
jace. If it should appear that the official species and shapes 
which a thinker like Mr. Moiison attacks are no legitimate 
product oC the teaching of Jesus and of Paul, the ground may 
be cleared for an inquiiy as to wifat that teaching leally is, 
and how far wc have yet atlopted, or may hereafter adopt, the 
principles it implies or inculcates. • • 

Mr. Morison concludes his brilliant “ introductory''chapter 
with the remark, that “it would lash to expect that a transi* 
tion fiom theology to positivism, from the .scivice of God to 
the scivice of man, could be accomplished without jeopardy.” 
But it would surely lequiie a ccitain amount of what one Can 
scarcely call anything but bias, to admit the opposition here 
postulated. There is nothing in funcfamental New Testament 
piety to wail ant the idea of a service of God that is not shown 
in the service of man. Dogma, litual, apostolic succession, 
sacerdotalism, may oi may not be serviceable to man. Such 
things fluctuate ftom age to age, fiom place to place; ^nd 
sometimes suivivc and linger after the extinction of the condi¬ 
tions that called thcm'ffijith. But again the question emerges 
they Chnsttamty ? 

\Vc must bewaie, in all aigumcnts, of equivocaiion ; how 
much more in this most extiemcly seiious and impoitant 
rnatfer. Like many another •word, ‘ Chiistianity * is a term 
susceptible of vaiious mcaningl Wc often use it, no doubt, to 
expicss what is the cunent opinion of a sg~called ' Christian 
country a form of leligion claiming to be founded ofi!a belief 
in Jesus, established by law, oi settled by public opinion, in a 
particular notion, at a paiticulai peiiod. But thare is another, 
a moie distinct, and a moic verifiable signification. If a 
scientific inhabitant of anotlier^ planet ^weie called up6n to 
define Christianity,, can it be supposed that he would accept 
as a type, the Church of ancient Byzantium, of mediaeval Rome, 
of Scotland in the last centuiy, or even of Canteibury*in the 
present day?" Would he not lather inquire—.what wai» the 
doctrine of the founder, wliat w'cre the practices and institutions 
of immediate followcis ? So instiuclcd, would he g'ivc tJte 
nam^ to any systematic theology, oi to any scheme of hiemrchy 
^hat had happened to chiuactcrisc aOy speci^il form of religion 
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ib'eft.tifil' tftes title of Christitwity ? And is there anything hii 
the teachings of S. James or of. S* Pau 4 , or in the best an then* 
tieated utterances of <|jr Lord, whicji permits of antithesis 
between the service of God and that of*man ? 

To avoid all controversial geound, let us confine ourselves 
to records that are generally admitted to be genuine. That the 
teaching of Jesus was practical ratiicr than theological, we find 
evidence in the sayings asciibcd to him in the Go.spcl according 
to S. Mark. Particular reference may be made to such pa.ssages 
as X i8, xii 31, xiii 32, xiv 36, xv*34, where his humanity (in 
either or both senses of the word) is consistently indicated. 
If it be said that we do not know certainly that thesc.sayings are 
correctly reported, it will jfbiliaps be allowed that his biotlier. 
had some reason to know what was his leal doctrine. What 
then, is the record of James ? In how many of the vaiious forms 
of Christianity, so-callcd, have the principles inculcated in ii 
8, 9, been obeyed ? It is ^ill more strongly evident from the 
well-known passage i. 27, how veiy diffcient all foims of recept 
Cluibtianity are from the icligion of Christ. 

Or, take S. Paul, the best witness, in a forensic sense—the 
man who comes irto couit giving his name and address, 
saying : “ I, Paul of Tarsus, once a pciseciitor, but convened, 
whether in the body or out of the body I cannot tell A 
visionary, it may be said ; but, none the less respectable by 
his social position and his education. In Ahc Epistle to the 
Romans, the only theology is one that exhibits Jesus Christ not 
as jGod, but as a messenger of God, mediating between that 
unknown power and man : We rejoke in God through our 
Loid Jesus Christ, thiough whom we have now received the 
reconciliation ? We are heiis of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ, the “ first-born among many bretliien ?” And this is the 
application of the brotherhood; ‘ Be tenderly affectioned one 
• to another, in honour preferring one another ?” And so foith (xii. 
10 to xiii. Jo). ^urn*thc, page, and we find St Paul expressly 
claimiiig to “ have the mind of Christ” (i. or ii. 16). This 
first Epistle to the Church at Corinth contains, it is true, 
much that is* nfy.stical, much that is peculiar to the position 
and opinions of the wiitei ; but it contains maivcllously little 
of any form of modern Cluistianity, or of tliobc things ,of 
which -Mr* Morjson* shows*the dangcis. It contains that 
ardent desciiption of chaiity, or “Christian love,” as the 
revised version has it, which puts humrinity upon a plane 
Imme^urably above piophcsy and above faith, and even 
above the acted ^conduct of the. philanthrope or the martyr : 
love that takes no account of evil, seeks not its own, is not 
provoked, covereth all things, endurcth all things. Who is the 
Pope or Bi^iop, or chief pastor of this or that deno^piuatioa 
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who has fulfilled that ideal ? But there is tiq room in this 
Epistle for the dogma'of Athanasius : * The son also shall be 
subjected . . . that God«may be all in ^ 11 /* 

It were useless to multiply instances. The doctrines of 
modem churches are not to be found in the teaching of the 
founder of Christianity ; ahd, theiefore, it is unjust to impute 
to them or to their religion consequences with which they have 
had no concern. 

The genesis of theology is plain to those who have 
studied such books as Gibbon’s Detime and Fall, or MUman’s 
Latm ChrtsHamty. The origin of the hieraichy is not of a 
different order. In thewe see how the Dkeonate aiose, 
in the selection of officials to administer the contributions of 
the chaiitable amongst indigent believers. Piiesthood there 
was none ; the ciders, out of whose gieat name the woid 
“ priest ” has grown were meiely the matuic heads of Chiistian 
families. Bishops were “ oveiseers^’appointed, as the Chuiches 
became more numeious, to see that the alms weie justly distti- 
buted. The early Chiistian machineiy was that of a modem 
masonic lodge or benefit society among the Jews But ewhen 
the chuiches came undci imperial pationagc, all this natuially 
changed. In tlie East, Ciiristianity absoibed the feasts and 
holidays of heathendom almost umveisally , in the West, it 
did much the same but added^a hiciarchv boi rowed from that 
city, out of whose august lemains it built its edifices, and whose 
titles and oecumenical attiibutes it transfericd to its supreme 
Pontiff. In such wise, and in no other way, arose the Chmoh of 
Rome. 

Meanwhile the lowei forms of paganism were never quite 
destroyed. A belief in saints and demons, in good* and evil ' 
angels, continues to prevail. Then came a Stirling among the 
teutonic nations, the latest to'^embiace the Chiistian paganism 
of Rome, the fiist to throw it off* Protestantism has been called 
a “ half-way-house to fiee thinking ; but it*?, suppoitcis have 
remained theie a long time without making the lest of the jour¬ 
ney. Protestants still celebrate the Nativity, for example, at a 
season when it could not have occtiired, only beoiuse the end 
of December was the date of a gieat Roman festival. Sunday is 
still the great day of observance, in place qf Satuiday, the true 
Sabbath, because the Emperor Constantine found thef day of 
Aik)11o observed by his heathen subjects. The doctrines of the 
Trinity and the^Incaination aicto be obseived in seveial pagan 
mythologies ; and tiaces of Buddhism still linger in oubi cathe- 
dials. But the righteousness, the self-saqufice, the earnest 
well-doing, which Mr. Morison misses in all modern forms of 
Christianity,—.these are the points which Jesus dtd not borfow, 
and which to this day remain exclusively his own. 
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It is beyond the scope of this paper to enter upon ^ critical 
review of Mr. Morisoo’s book; all tna^ can be profitably attemp¬ 
ted is to illustrate by a few, almost fortuitous, instances the 
thesis that a true religion of Jesus may be discoverable which 
will not be exposed to Ihe exceptions that the author has, most 
justly, taken to many of the tenets of the various existing forms 
of orthodoxy and their consequences. One obvious objection 
may be taken to this position. It may be said that the doc¬ 
trines of Perdition and Election, denounced in the book, are 
integral portions of the teaching of Jesus and his immediate 
followers ; and that these, if no others, remain to form an 
insoluble difficulty, Jesus, observes Mr. Morison, taught that in 
the battle of life the enemy had to some extent thtf victory. Of 
the* helpless children of God there weie few who found the 
narrow way, while the many must tread the downward path 
that leadeth to destruction. And Paul justified this seem¬ 
ing defeat of the Almighty by imputing it to His will. So 
thinks our author ; enforcing his opinion by citing the famous 
passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ix. i8—21,) Undoubted¬ 
ly, if the woids of Jesus have been correctly repoited on this 
momentous topic, they seem to bear out the theoiy that Satan 
was regarded as having conquered by the ciiterion of what in 
war is called “ the butcher’s bill,” and by having effected a perma¬ 
nent lodgment on the Universe of Creation. These views have 
been accepted far and wide. only have ohurches in the East 
and the West sought to use them as a peisuasive or a deterrent, 
but they have been adopted in the spurious Christianity founded 
by the Prophet of Arabia. Yet s^uch interpretations are so 
lepugnant to the common sense and conscience of mankind, 
that thinkers in all quarters have struggled against their 
adoption. Not only professed Universalisls in Europe and 
in America, but even the usua^jiy docile followers of Islapi have 
repudiated it. Umar Khayjjim, the astronomer-poet of KhOra- 
&in, taking up the nuetaphor of Paul, asks, What t did the hand 
thenipf the pStter shake ?” And elsewhere : The Universal 
World is filled with thine ordinances. I cannot choose 
but obey tlysm ; why, then, call me " sinner ?” In one passage 
of unsurpassed daring, he even offci s his forgiveness to God for 
having made him such as he is, and set him in such a world. , 
The explanationfis that <hc ideas of predestination and of 
everlasting torment, though not (like most of the flaws of our 
cuijrent systems) derived fiom Western paganism, are taken from 
a heathen system that has been no less potent ui the East. In the 
purer theism of the ancient Hebrews, there was no definite 
doctrine of a future state, as *was first shown in the Diviwe 
Legation of Warburton. Vague conjectures of a shadowy 
pQit nmtem existence were haiboured by some, but were 
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^«ttn the captivity the Jews #ere brought m *0ntaftt with 
the Persians, Where a system of <JuaHsm was in full operation 
and sway. When the Jtsws returned to jferuSalemjt many of 
them brought back ideas of this kiitd which theywiltted oft 
as best they might to the faith of their fathers. The Satan of 
Job had been a Divine minister, permitted to tempt one 
iighteoftS man for a divine purpose. The new View of Sataft 
was that of an enemy of God and man, to whose attacks 
all were exposed. The Zoroastiian belief in a future life of 
rewaids and punishments was adopted by a large and influential 
party, though contested to the last by the more strictly 
oithodox, d^cribed in the New Testament, under the collec|ive 
title of Sadducccs, from whose ranks the priesthood coiitinued 
to be filled. Tiaces of this controversy are clearly to be seteft. 
Thus, in the second book of Maccabees XII. 43 * 5 k—we are told 
that Judas, having made a collection of money in honour of 
some of his followeis who had b^en slain in the war, seUt 
it to Jerusalem to offer a sin offering ... ^ in that he was mind¬ 
ful of the jCburrection.; for if he had not hoped that they that 
were slain shoiihl have risen again it had been supeifluous and 
vain to pray for tlie dead. And also in that he perceived that 
there was great favour laid up for those that died godly \ it 
Was an holy and good thought/' 

Here we seem to discern the*<fenesis and giowth of the belief 
in a general icsurrcction, and of levva.ds for the righteous. 
The adoption of the Maniclia'an part of the system appcajfl 
an unavoidable consequence. Without saying that Paul went 
so far—•indeed, symptoms of opinions favourable to universa- 
liam may be, and have been cited from his writings—it ,is pei- 
missible to say that when his teaching came to be applied 
by the,early Withers who moulded the nascent system, the 
prevalent feelings would be lead with such passages as that 
deferred to in T/u Service of Man. Disciplifs already persuaded 
that the doctrine of a resuriection \va^ inextric*ably conuijcted 
with a belief in eternal reuaid and punishment, would na¬ 
turally appropiiato the words attrrbuted to Jesiys and the 
Pauline view of election, and join them to those doctrine.s. 
And hcftcc a system, of the kind objected to by Mr. Morjsoii, 
would necessarily come to form arf intcgril part of official 
Christianity. But4»it would, like all the other difficulties, be the 
product of heathenism. , 

Not only must* Maftichieism be detadhed from the ^true 
faith, but Anthiopomorphism ,too. Jesus, i^ in Uris sense, an 
Aghostic. “No man hath seen God at time” is his 
pOMtIve ileclaration. Mr. Morison seems in one place (p. 43) 
tfir inipute to modern Agno&tics a denial of Gad s existence* 
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0f tite psalmist* iPogflf^atic thieology may tf l< 3 <tal amd 
transitory growth j Thfism and emotional religion arte ass»r'imdch 
It necessity of the human mind as® music. Music dotea 
express ^anything afticfllately f it has been said that twenty 
'cultivated hearers of a new sonata would, if interrogated sepa¬ 
rately, give twenty different accounts of what it meant. So tef 
religion : a number of tlifferent emotioiis may be raised in an 
equal number of pure and sensitive hcaits by meditation and 
by suffering; but all alike would be affected by a sense of the 
solemnity of the unknown, and the boundless mystery of the 
unconditioned on which our little lives are based. , The authoi* 
giv,es (44-7) a passage ffom Mr. Herbeit Spencer as showing 
that the conception of God, stripped of its human attiibutes, 
'* ceases to be conceivable.” But the general scope of that great 
man’s philosophy is, siiiely, to demonstrate that this unknown 
God—'Whom Paul also pleached —is yet, always, and every¬ 
where. We know not w/iat such a familiar thing as light is s 
we do not deny its existence. An anthropomorphic God, says 
Mr,,Mor* 1 son, is the only God whom men can worship ; that might 
be the very reason why, divested of its excicsccnccs, the belief 
in Jesus has been so ^xitcnt a factor in modern civilisation. 
Numbers of brave men and patient tender women have thought 
they found the invisible divinity .made manifest to them in 
the perfect humanity of CIn 1st Jesus, but over that vision 
mythological theology has no doulit cast a cli.smal veil,” Let 
US, hope that the time is not far off when, ceasing to confound 
the veil with the thing veiled, men vvlM find the tiue vision and 
its blessing. 

With iiuch limitations a candid judgment must confess the 
truth of the chapters that follow. Chiistianity, as Mr. Morison 
understands it, has not always been pioductivc of consolation 
to its followers, or of putity and rectitude of conduct. There 
^ is no possibility^of evading the instances given; the woids of 
the fduhorities ’are quoted texlually, and give positive pioof 
of doubt, distress, misery and wickedness of al} soits, distinctly 
arising out gif Various forms of orthodox belief. For example, 
in regard to the terrors of orthodoxy, we find passages from 
Cardinal Wiseman, John Bunyan, the Pascals, and Jerem'y 
Taylor, impartially and indilcrirainately showing how memborp 
of such varying bodies felt them. Thomas ^ Kempis plainly 
say.s; “ On a true account, I have not deserved even the smallest 
consi^ation.” The same feeling might be shotvn to point the 
Musalman. Thu'^Omar Khayyam holds it presumption even 
to pr«iy :— 

* * Why will thou any * Have merer, Lord, on nia ”? 

Is it from such as thou that He will Icain f* 





In mattefs of morality, the ofBcial creeds hav^ dpne no better. 
By numerous instances, taken from the histories of Catholic 
and Protestant lands, the author show| that various sorts of 
Antirtomiantsm have cohstantly prevailed. “Salvation,” he 
declares, “ depends on repentance and tlte subjective attitude of 
the soul towards God. And this repentance is powerful to can-* 
cel any number of previous breaches of the moral law.” This 
may be the too common consequence Inf orthodox; doctrines; 
but it may also be shown mi to be the spirit of Christ. Taking 
the founder of Christianity by isolated sayings (which may 
have been erroneously reported) such a tendency may indeed 
be imputed to his teaching. But, judging by the effect that 
he produced’on his immediate foIlo<ver&, by James and Paul 
in their recorded discourses, salvation means deliverance from 
wrong-doing, and repentance means change of heart. A sense 
of moral duty is constantly contemplated as the substitute for 
the indulgence of passion ; the love of neighbours and brethren, 
and submission to constituted authorfly, are enjoined in place of 
self-love. 

And this altruistic tendency was in the air when those teach¬ 
ers appeared, as we may see from Juvenal, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. Where is there a stronger precept of self-denial than 
that at the end of Juvenal’s Teni/i Satire? 

“Anger repressed, best quenched, and woik pteferied 
To pomps and vanitres tlfa't sway the heid.’" 

It is not from princes of the church or spiritual peers that 
we have learned such lessons ; nor, of course, are they tj*e 
special and peculiar property of any particular religion. But 
what the Stoics had begun to learn from the corruption of the 
life around them in Italy, was taught to Essenes and Ebionites 
and humble Galilleans by similar conditions in Syria, It is 
heatlwmism that has weakened •the lessons, and brought back 
into modern Christianity the featliers of Sardanapalus. 

In his seventh chapter the author pausdfe fropi his denuncia-^ 
tions of modern corruption—stern as those of an aficient 
Hebrew prophet. He pays a fitting tribute to the true religion 
by showing some of the saintly and beautiful lives and 
characters that- it has produced. The legitimate deduction 
is, that an idea of duty may be stimulated by various motives ; 
and that among these the desire of’imitating Chirst has been 
one of the most efficacious. Might we not all, in our several 
degrees, have been brought to cherish that idea by proper 
teaching ? ’ ^ 

Thslt .‘'eems to be our author’s conclusion. ^The proper culti¬ 
vation of human nature he asserts to be the one object to be 
^ aipied 'ht. As a skilful musician can perform a piece of music 
Krithout looking at the notes, or even at the keyboard, so by 
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the Incessant formation of good habits vi^e should make the 
practice of virtue automatic. So mote it be 1 
Scant justice has ^een done to a sincere, eloquent and 
attractive work Although it is probably the sharpest blow ever 
delivered at official Orthodoxy, it will be found full of benefit 
to those who can use it with discretion. Bui it does not carry 
conviction against a possible religion which, while recognising 
the excellence of Jesus as a moral icformcr, should discaid aU 
the mythological, metaphysical, or mystic elements promul¬ 
gated in his name. He said •that we could not know God 
savethiough himself; he inculcated the service of man. In 
him we find an anticipation of wliat is best in I^ositivism and 
Agnosticism. Wliat is ndt of Him in Christianity is Pagan, 

H. G. Kefne. 



Art. V,-MILltARY 6FFlCEftS IN THE 
INUIAN POLICE. 


A t a time when the Vicetoy has sc# handsomely acknow¬ 
ledged the good services of the Butmah Military Police, 
whose duties have been '* as aiduous, as dangetous, and as try¬ 
ing to their Ucaltli as those to wiiicli the Militaiy Forces of 
Her Majesty in Burmah have been exposed, &c., and 
when the same liigh autUoriJtyj^added that “they have in 
no degiee fallen behind the other Police Forces of 
India;” thus indiiectly beating testimony to the services 
rendered in'foimer days by the Indsan Police under Military 
officers, vve think that a favorable oppoitunity of giving" a 
btief rmuni oi the history of these officers, the pui poses for 
which they were lent to the Civil Governments otiginally, and 
how they have been foiccd to dnft with the tide of subsequent 
changes in the Police system till the/have become a Civil body, 
and been cut off from their oiiginal family and calling—all 
but in name—and a^e now holding positions incompatible 
with their compaiativcly high airny lank. ' . 

We do this because with these clianges.of Police administia- 
tion, a new set of oOkials have crept in duiing the past 
quaiter of a century, who have no knowledge of the actual facts 
of the case, and are apt to ‘think that these Military officers 
entered the Police solely to better themselves, and because they 
thought it would pay better than a Militaiy caicer. • 

We, thercfoie, purpose 19 go back some 30 years and examine 
the question faiily, and without bias, one way or another, givin'g 
quotations fiom the press from time to time to shew what 
lookers-on thought of the case of these officers and them treat- 
laetit by Government. , 

In 1838 a Force, called the Mi)it;^iy Police, was raised in India 
to assist in quelling the mutiny, and their duties weie of just as 
atiluous and dangeious a chaiacter as tho\c of the^ilitaiy forces 
of Her Maje.sty at that time. The services of the Military 
Officers and their Police were repeatedly acknowledged by the 
aiithoiities, although be)onci the pale of military iew*ard, except 
in some few instances, such as for instance, the ist Bengal 
Police Battalion, which \vas bodily tiansfiAied subsequently 
to the regular army, and is well known as Rattray's Sikhs; the 
squadron of the Ramguih Cavalry, which was originally a Civil 
corps, but subsequently, as a rewatd for good services during 
the mutiny, was raised to a full Regiment, and removed to^ the 
^ Militaiy Department (only to’be disbanded tlfb following year, 
howeveri)-*“thc Mairwarruii Battalion, which also was 
1 wer by the Government of Indif, and is still retained on 
of the ar%and so on. 
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But tfae country settled down again after the Mdtidy had 
been quelled^ the Government could*no longer afford to heep 
np a large armed for<|e like tire Military Police* whlle^ at lire 
same time a wholesale disbandment of the Native Army also 
ensued. This was in t%6i. 

In place, however, of the Military Police, a new Police Force 
came into existence about this time, to w hich a large number 
of Military officers were appointed, and wc will quote just a few 
passages from our Review, No. 117 of July 1874, to shew how 
this came to pass ;—vide Article on *‘The Bengal Police.” 

** In 1855 the European community throughout India was 
startled by the revelations of the Madias Toiture, Commission, 
and the question of Polfce reforms again came to the front. 
The Commissioners api)ointed to investigate alleged cases of 
torture thus concluded their report to the Madras Government: 
“ But it seems to us questionable whether, to render the Police 
efficient, it must not be placed under independent European 
authority. Although the ^Collector would still remain the pbli- 
tjcdl head of his whole ptovince, and retain all power and 
authority as Justice of the Peace and Magistrate, it will probably 
be thought that the Police cannot be organised, brought up to, or 
kept in, the requisite-state of discipline, unless it be command¬ 
ed by an officer, who should give his whole undivided lime 
and energies exclusively to that object.*’ 

These words snuck the key-*tTotc of all subsequent attempts 
at Police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise 
*5hape these reforms were to take, and long coi respondence 
followed between the Government ctf Madras, the Governoient 
of India, and the Couit of Directors, which ended in 1857 by 
sanction being accorded by the Honorable Couit of Directors to 
the re-organization of the Police on the system advocated by 
the Madras Government. Tlw main feature of that system, and 
one upon which all the authorities were unanimously agreed, was 
*‘that the Pqlice Should be made a separate department* 
organised, trained, and controlled by its own officers under the 
direct supervision of Government.” Lord Han is, then Governot 
of Madras^in'his Minute of September 1856, wrote very strongly 
on this point, insisting on the entiie separation of the Police from 
the Mtigistracy, but holding that the Collector-Magistrate, af 
Chief Adrainistrafivc Offic?:r, should direct the distribution of the 
Police, and call for their services when lequired ; would hev<l 
nothing to do, however, with the inteiior economy of the Force; 
tha| would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police tinder 
the orders of ^Government. The Honorable W.^ Elliptt, e' 
Member of the Madras Council, also recorded his views to like 
effect; so also Mr. Morehead. In May 1858 Mr. ttobinsoi^ 
a Madras Civilian, of high standing, waj^ appointed Chief 
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Commissioner, And directed to submit A scheme for the re-orgA- 
Aization of the Madras Police on the general principles above 
indicated ; and in December of the same year he submitted 
his scheme, of which the leading features were as follow :— 
ur.-^The Police becomes a distinct Department under the 
diiect supervision of the Government; its membem of all grades 
being divested of judicial functions, and being under the ex¬ 
clusive control and management of its own officers.” 

2nd —The admirdstrative and judicial functions of the 
Magistracy remain as at present throughout all grades from 
the village Munsiff up to the Magistrate, each so far as his 
legal power and jurisdiction extend. The Magistrate of the 
District will be kept fully and inttmatfely acquainted with the 
distribution and administration of the Police. He will make 
requisition for their services if the arrangements, which he 
may think, are required for the preservation of the peace 
and prevention of crime have not been anticipated by 
his own officers; the Police will execute all his lawful com¬ 
mands. But he will not interfere with the internal economy 
and arrangements of the District Corps, for which its oivil 
officers will be individually responsible.” 

To this scheme the Madras Goveinmtnt accorded general 
approval, and Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act 24 of 185^, which was submitted to the 
Xasgislative Council, and passed into law in September 1859. 

Meanwhile a fieice battle was raging in Bengal upon the 
question of Police reform between the advocates of what may 
be called the purely Oriental System on the one side, and the 
supporters of the Western System on the other hand. The 
Orientalists, headed by Sir F. Hallid.iy, held that all functions 
should be centred in one individual officer at the head of the 
District? who should exercise, in his own person, all the powers 
of Government. The Western parly, headed by Sir J. P. Grants 
held that there should be complete scparati6h of functions and 
division of labour. Sir J. P. Giant was stiongly supporiefl by 
Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Ricketts. 

Sir J. P. Grant recorded, There is no longer any question 
as to the necessity of separating the functions of Revenue and 
those of Police and Criminal justice so far as native function¬ 
aries are concerned* This one decisive effect, the Torture Re¬ 
port,* has had upon the European mind universally. • • • 1 

do not know if the full extent of the decision that the united 
functions cannot tie entrusted to native hands has been s^en ; 
not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined in the 
we of the peons and the tehsildars; the principle of the 
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reform af)p!ies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates, who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of 
these last-named classes are in quality the same as thCtee of 
Collector and Magisti^e. A Deputy Magistrate of eacperience 
has always the full powers Of a Magistrate. However thM 
difficulty may be treated, I see nOthow incongruity of system 
and invidious and offensive class distinctions are avoidable 
if the union in European hands is insisted on. ... . Every 
officer of Indian experience will understand why the fact of the 
two classes of native officers being under two European heads 
causes in the one class a wholesome fear of the other, A 
European officer is always the last person to hear,of the mat* 
piRctices of his own native subordinates. The people will 
complain to any one else, but it is haid to induce them to 
complain to a Chief of the conduct of those under that Chiefs 
ordeis, A European will hear plenty of evil of the conduct 
of native officers over whqfn he has no control, but he will 
hear little against those who setve him, or serve under him, 
and what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of 
chaiges, which, in the manner and form alleged, are false. . . . 
The system wheieby various functions, each of which is 
separate in other wbll-administered countries, are sometimes 
united in India, is reptesented in its most amiable view when 
it is called Patriarchal. It i^ suitable and convenient, as a 
temporary expedient, in a new acquisition, ahd it is a necessary 
jexpedient in a poor and ill-peopled province of great geo- 
g-japhicdl extent. It is a very silent system, and goes on with 
very little tiouble to rulcts so long as the remembrance of 
the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few Europeans or 
others,* who have been accustomed to a regular Government, 
fall under its operation. But it has its long undiscovered abuses, 
its sudden explosions ; witness the Madias Torture Conftnission, 
Without, however, questioning the system where it is appro- 
pria|e, I ask if*such a country, as I have described Bengal to he, 
is arfit country for a Patriaichal experiment? For this system, 
two parties are lequired, the sage and paternal ruler of a 
district, and *the dutiful family of subjects; not to speak Of 
the first requisite, I may safely deny that Bengal affords 
the last.” , , 

We have not space to quote further from these Minutes 
by the able men whom we have mentioned. Suffice to say 
that in i860 a Police Commission was appointed by the Gov« 
ernment of India, which was directed to make a comprehensive 
enquiry into the existing constitution of Police estahlisdi- 
ments throughout India, with the view of ascertaining in what 
way tiicy might be most effectually improved. The tJommSs* 
sion was composed of the * following members-Mr, Courts 
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Mr WaucliOpe (ot B(?ngal, Ht Robii 4 sot»,lb^Ma 4 i?^. Mr.T*<pp<i, 
(Sif Richanl; for the PtinJaJj, and CoJonol Bmoe fdic Oudh j— and 
In September i$6o, they submitted theJf repoift, together with a 
Draft Act, embodying: the foUowinq: propositions, vte. .v-* 

UA—That a Civil protective Force can be constituted In 
any part of India, starting from a Civil basis, after the model 
of the British and Irish Constabulary Forces, and under the 
control of carefully selected Euiopean officers, which may 
be adapted by special attention to its depaitrrtental constitu¬ 
tion, and physical composition, to the peiformance of eveiy 
duty which <;an be requited of such a body. In tegard to the 
prevention of crime, the suppression of local outiagej, the 
maintenance of oider, and pievcntion of aggression on frontiers, 
where armed invasion is not to be anticipated : for the guard¬ 
ing and watching of jails, treasuries and stoics, and peifoiming 
any escoit duties connected with tly?m and public pioperty of 
every description ” 

2wtai.—That the Executive Government should at once con¬ 
stitute a Civil Foice of such oigani/ition as shall mak^it 
thoroughly useful for every Civil Police put pose The Foice 
should be so trained and con'^Ututed that it may be thoroughly 
relied upon for the performance of all duties of a pieventive 
and Detective Police, and for Jthc protection of propeity, and 
maintenance of local peace and older, with refeience to the 
locality in which it is to be employed. That the foi mation of^ 
such a foicc is the key to economy mthtary efficiency> 

3nf—-That the fiiSt step tow aids effecting this object is to 
combine into one body, undei a responsible superintending 
aothority, and under an unifotm organization and undivided 
control and responsibility, all the numerous bodies now engaged, 
more ordess independently, on various duties connected with 
the proper Civil Police administration of the country, and th? 
ordinary guaid and watching of piopgtty of every kind in ■ 
whatever Department, For the pioper peiformance of alhthts 
important duties of a Police Force, there must be unity of action 
and identity of system throughout the body to‘ wdiich thesf 
duties are entrusted, Economy in regaid to numbers, add 
finance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties bf 
guarding public property can be best and most economiciiliy 
l>erformed by watchmen deputed from an organised and discipN> 
lined force, . That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties 
which may arise in'changing existing usages, and simplifying, 
complicated systems, and arranging intricateudetaiN in the 
transfer of patronage and power fiom many Departments to one, 

, yet the ^^ramount object of instituting one ofificieftt system ol 
should ht^ersistenflf carili^d out. 
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4 ^^'^TIiat tiniJer «^|icw^e! vfew fdl separate eatal4feW»ttt» 
thamt#jndd for the watch ahd ward of Jails (eireluafye of tho 
establbhment of warderalof getierai and tehseet treashdes and 
escorts ; and all river and road police of*whatever denonfjloaden, 
now in the pay of Govcrliment, sUowld be gradually relieved 
and absQibed in the constabulary as the organization proceeds# 

5/A.-^ .... (village watch to be placed under the District 
Superintendent) 

6 r- 4 '^That the Police thus constituted should form a separate 
Department in each local Government or local administration, 
and under the immediate authority and control of its Chief. 
And having an independent Departmental organization and 
subordination of its own, be made an efficient instrument at the 
disposal of the District Officer.” 

Tije Act then goes on to constitute an Inspector-General of 
Police, who, in direct communication with the Government, 
should be responsible for the efficiency of the Force and its 
genetal management througfhtts own oncers. That the oxe* 
cutive functions of Commissioners of Divisions should cease ; 
that the District Superintendent should, be departmentally 
subordinate to the Inspector-General, but bound to obey the 
orders of the District Officer in regard to executive police 
duties, and responsible to him as to the efficiency of the force, 
but in regard to the interior economy and all Departmental mat¬ 
ters, he should be subordinate to ttrehead of his own Depart¬ 
ment, and not in any way to the District Magistrate, and that 
thesre should be a complete severance of judicial and police func¬ 
tions ; but that a special exception be n\p,de in favor of the Dis¬ 
trict Officer, who should be the principal controlling officer in the 
, Police administration of his district, but without any Control 
over Departmental matters. 

These propositions becahie l§w in the form of Act V, iSdr, 
(Police Act), and by 1862 had been introduced throughout all 
tl^ Provinces of India. • 

in IVfp^ras, Sir William Robinson, Inspector-General of Police 
in those days, did all he could to preserve the military element 
in the Police. In fact, there the Police was regarded as a corps 
diliUy and pictced officers were appointed to the force ; and when, 
owing to the few officers available (for the officers of the army, 
of that Presidency di(* not suffer from extensive reductions of' 
Regiments as did the Bepgal Army in 1861) the supply began 
to Ihil, he had several interviews with the War Office authorities 
in the* hope of arranging fbr a regular supply;* but this could 
not be fnanaged, owing to some hitch with the Government of" 
India, it i$ believed.* 

As to the other Presidencies, it is well-known that this Police 
system was extremely distasteful to the great majority of 
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passed, tbe |Jorth* Western i^iOvlocea lost 4 out of < 5 iof Jts fieputy 
Ipspectors-'Qeneral; and when tbe finances of tbo ooliiiti'y de¬ 
manded large retrenchments, the Bengal Fohce wu made to 
sufiTcr to such an extent as to materially impair its efficiency* and 
among other reductions 4 out of 6 Deputy Inspectors-General 
were abolished; and this may be said to have been the commence¬ 
ment of the downfall of the independence of the Police, fbr the 
Deputy Inspectors General were undoubtedly the backbone of the 
whole system, and, on their removal from the charge of separate 
Police circles, the independence of the Department began to wane, 
till finally, when Sir George Campbell came into office as LfeutC- 
nant-Governor, he drove a coach and four through the whole 
Police Act, and by way of practically illustrating that Police 
officers were no longer to be considered to be a " separate caste and 
service," he promptly pitch for^ked trSTo Bengal Civilians into high 
positions over the heads of a long list of Police officers ; while in 
the North-Western Prpvinces, about the same time, Mr, Hobart, 
a member of the Civil Service, and only of 13 ycats’ standing, was 
^ippointed a Deputy-Inspector-General oyer the heads of senior 
Military officers who had done all the hard work in the Mutiny 
days with the Military Police, and later on, had organized the 
Pplice Force in its amended fo«n. A little later on, Mr. Latonche, 
a young civilian of 8 years' service, was brought into the Depart¬ 
ment as a I St grade District Superintendent, in supersession of 
officers who had served the Government continuously for eighteen 
years. In 1877 the Government, North-Western Provinces, 
made no secret of its wish to get rid of Military officers ton 
the Police, stating that—“ The fact is that men on high pay like 
the mpmoriaiists are,no longer required in the police, If they 
conM be provided for elsewhere, their places could be filled, and 
effieiantly filled, by men who would be glad to take less thmi* 
half the salary, which, on an average, is drawn t>y the m«moi®» 
lists,” It had the Justice, however, to recommend the 
” memorialists, many of whom have already done good sendee 
** in the field, and originally entered the Police wheft it was to all 
“intents and purposes a Military body,” should be allowed to 
return to their original profession of arms. The Military 
Departraeot however, refused to re-employ them. , 

All independence in the Department thus ceased. Diatriet 
Superintendentsjvere told that they were meiely **Ass$sM»fy*' fo 
tha Magistrate in the Police Department, and were^ proMb|te4 
fmto corresponding direct with their own offii^urs, while 
men%fine*, promotions and rewards were all pracdeMly taiw 
opt pf theh tods, 
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as tlielr services were n<fc^ needed' in the Military De^SSeS 
« 1 riiiis ivas^n 4li^, vi^hesi the new Police system was notrante 
than 7 years old» yel young S. C officers of the prescrit 
me allowed to be absent in civil employ for lo years befori 
their names are struck off the strength of their regiments. 


The public will thus be able ‘to judge whetlier these ol 4 
officcis have leceived propei consideration. In fact, the Sectt* 
tary of State,*as well as th^ Indian Goveinment, has officially 
admitted that they had not, when granting to them ^personal 
allowance of Rs aqo per mensem as some compensation for losa 
of ‘piemotion, wiiile the Secretary of State in 1883 requested 
the Government of India to see that these officers weie not 
allowed to suffer fiom haivng to serve in the Police. We seq 
that the Goveinment of the North-Western Piovinces has canted 
out the letter of this oider by appointing Colonel Stanley Clarke 
as Inspector General of Prisons, but we liie not cognizant of 
any other administrations or Governments having similarly 
complied with the Secretaiy of Statens desire. 


We also know that the Secretary of State, in communication 
with the Government of India, hrfs laid down ;o per cent aa 
the proportion of Militaiy men to Civilians for the Police Force 
in* Bengal. There are in the North-We&tein Piovinces at the 
piesent moment only 7 Military men : in the Punjab, with it» 
immense frontier, only 5, and in Lower Bengal the same 
number fout of a total of 105 dfficers above the rank of In¬ 
spector,) * Where then is the supply to be had for bringing the 
number up to its full propot tionj* , ^ ^ 

Seeing the position relatively^with the Civil Service, as already 
’^hewn, that Military ^Officers now in the Police occupy, and 
tffe small pay they draw compared with officers in Military 
employ whose duties are also much pleasanter in every way> 
as well as the wretched prospects gcneially of the departm^ly 
(s it likely thSt any young officer would accept of an appoint*' 
ment in the Indian Constabulary ? 

The position of tht officers; who have taken service In the 
Burmah HiUtary Police, is at piesent quite different; bpt ip. 
the ordinary course of things, these officers also will have 
day to decide whether they will continue on, in the. 
UmmA poliee Fmce in its amended form, or return to Mpl 
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The MAi Gamtu of thfi' 26th Apfil after eonse pit- 
fatory remarks on the callousness of the 3tate when their owe 
British officers appealed to it for redress against glaring in* 
Justicct goes on to say-—'* To edge our remarks by a Case In 
“ pointy we may instance the new and unexpected turn of afitalrs 
“In the Police Department of these Piovinces* When in 1858 
the Military Police Force was first raised, Goyernment was 
“ glad to^ng^age the services of Brtdsh officers and other gentle- 
“ men as Adjutants, and Commandants of the new Battalions 
“ These gentlemen well,and even brilliantly, filled their new posts, 
were engaged under a variety of circumstances with the rebels, 
“and lepeatedly received the thapil^® Government when 
“ such service, as they so heartily i^ndered, was valuable in that 
“time of need. Are such men supposed, then, to have dc- 
“ teriorated systematically duiing the course of eighteeiii twenty, 
twenty-six years* service ; that the rules under wliich they serve 
“ have been continually undei going radical changes, affijcting 
“ their ultimate future in the most serious manner, at a time c« 


“ of life too when good service ought to be giving near prospect 
“of reward ? An Englishmaifwill endure much hardness before 
“ a complaint is wrung from him ; and a body of men, joining 
“ common cause in the same profession, will bear the uni^ftn 
“ burthen long, before putting on paper an unmistakable and 
“ seHous protest, a direct statement of their grievance.” 

** When the Military was changed to a Civii Police Force 
“ in 1861, the feeling of satisfaction on the pan of Government 
“ had* not as yet worn threadbare. Rewards worth looking 
*^fi)irward to were before the officers, and as many as four, 
** Depiuty Inspector Generalships wwe limong the prls^. HO 
** hard working and experienced officer* who hao seen the, Mutiny 
** ftfOtibles, and had his share of work and danger, was as yet 
“ made to feel that his experience was rated with t|}at of young 
" men of ftom 8 to 10 years’ service, or with that of tlie young* 
" est Magistrate or Civilian/’ 

Much more could be quoted from thd same Article* hut 
space will not admit of it here, 

1110 Pimmr of 8th August 1877, also took up the cam, 
thus Towards the end of last year, the Military officers senr-^ 
log |is the Police of the North*Western Provinces aodOuJh sent 
i^mmnorials to the Vicerovt submitting the c&e for the consldee* 
fWv ¥ the Goverumeut or India. They eemplalned that* ojsdng 
m a mugttif ii^cy asmgaidslkdlc^admifilm^ md to 
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'mW tlk i%Ni ti(|it^itt»aetitii In tlxe fiAkn^mr^ ut 

tiltlier dMisbmltfeit bestowed om meml3«f^ ^ 1^ Ci#» 
Service, by wbi<^^ orimin^ement they, have been df* 

ptumetioe^ and placed in a position mnch worse than th#' df 
their brother officers nffio havis remained in the army^ Thh 
memorialists, 6n w former occasion,daid their grievan2:es beffire 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, biit 
without success. The memorials to the Viceroy were there* 
ibre in the nature of an appeal from the decision of the I<ocal 
Government • 

So far back as the year 1858 a force was raised In those 
Provinces in connection with the dnal suppression of {he Mutiny, 
and,was described as a Military Police. It was this force 
which the memorialists, in tlie 6rst instance, joined. But about 
the* beginning of 1861, the Mutiny having been suppressed, the 
Military Police was disbanded, and under the provisions of 
Act V. of 1861, a Civil Cqpstabulary was organised. To this 
newly-created branch of ttfe service, officers of the Military 

Police were transferred.The memorialists prayed 

that .they might be put on a footing, as regards emoluments, with 
officers of their rank holding appointments in the army, and 
that supersessions, such as those of 1873 and 1875, might not 
occur again. • 

In forwarding the case of the memorialists to the Govern* 
ment of India, Sir George Con^r,' though qot agreeing with 
their prayer, recorded as follows, v^s .:— 

'*,1 strongly recommend their case for the favourable con-« 
« sideration of the Viceroy,” His Honour is compelled to ad* 

“ mit,”-—wrote the Secretary to tjje Government of the North- 
. Western Provittces, that the portion of these gentlemen is 
** one of considerable hardship, When thej^ took service in 
f the Police, the prospects and chances of promotion i« the 
department were very diflfesent from what they now are,,' 

•* The higher and betftr paid posts to which they looked fot- 
, **watd* have been abolished, and while some of them at least 
are drawing less pay in hard-worked offices than they would, 

*♦ for doing comparatively nothing in the Military Department, 
they can expect no compensation in the shape of future promo* 

** tion. If the conditions of the department had remained up- 
** changed, any complaint of Slowness of promotion might havd 
** been disregarded; but when they have been entirely altered 
"by subsequent circumstances, it appears to His Honoui^ ibat 
^th© mecfiOfiaHsts and their brother officers, who may feel thom* 
aggrieved I by the circumstances in which they fibw 
** themselves placed, have a claim to some consideration at tb^ 
Gbauds of Government’* The Government of India, howevet^^ 
ditagmd with .the mcommendatiofi of tbt Looal GoyenmM^ 
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4wned t<> #fMi« i« f^ifa^fi^ mm m m wl *tfc*s ^$p m ^ 
llilitafy wW ar«i btaiad to sa^^ve itt tjMt iPotle^s, my 

har 4 » Thate are only two Dbtriot Sttp<S!riftt0<|4#otal^i^ of lb# 
jir^t grade, witb a salary of !Rs 4 i„<ack> jiar naeosom, beyond 
whiob of tbera cam asf^ire. They are d^rred by l^old 
|j,awrofl<Je 1 l Resolution Of 1868 from re-entering Military 
;|>loy, and tbe Government, as we have seen, declines either to 
grant them pecmiiary compensation, or to permit them to return 
to a profession to which they still belong. Many Captains are 
Wmi Oflicets and seconds in command in Native Regimmits, 
who, On attj^ining majorities, will draw nearly Rs. i,ooo a month, 
and when Lieutenant-Colonels, close on Rs. i,200. In the FpHee, 
owing to the abohtjon of many of the higher appointments, 
there are Majors diawing only Rs. 6O0 or Rs. 700 a month j 
there are Lieutenant-Colonels on no more than Rs, Scx) or Ra> 
1,000, whilst Lieutenant-Colonels, commanding Native lufaiiitifr 
l^egiments, draw salaries of Rs. i 400 a month, Sir George Con<« 
per, in recommending the case of the memorialists, pointed out 
that fiaany of them had “ done good service in the field,", but 
the mere fact of their having joined the Police at a time, when 
tlic work of the depaitment claimed special activity and 
energy on their part, is allowed by the Government to opeiat© 
as a fatal bar to their future prospects. We need not repeat 
heie what we have urged mSny times before ip reference * to 
service grievances, that the Government is taking a faL® view 
^of Its duty to the people of India in making that the e^Tituse 
for a policy of meanness, and faithlessness towaids its European 
servants. If service grievatj|pes wear/the public ear, the fault 
of this rests with tlie Government, which leaves scarcely a 
brapeh of its service without a grievance. But in the piesent 
casetvwhile the wiong done to the officers concerned is as plain 
to every re^onable compreben&ion as the financial pressure 
ppt forward in its excuse, the remedy is rt'ally simple, abd-^h* a 
great Government may fairly look at such matteis—inex{:wmsive.i 
Thwarc only twelve officeis in the North-Western Rrovt^ses 
Police affected by the hardships we have described, and their 
number would gradually diminish by retiiement PecuniUry 


grounds ** for Which are simply beyond dispute* ‘ 

The tbUowing* slso appeared in the Stistusman in referencas la* 
tag mnjusrifihye supersessiop of old and deserving ifilitar/ 
Seert in the 0oljfeo by Civilians: ** Is it just, do^ It not w 
^!r breach of faith, to invi|:d liflieeta if. 


aiming that Poliee, «fe«tah» iiipulat^d^ 
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^dittit stofwidr Ifi# ,%feldi 'tiisjf h#vd *Jft im 

viHtiy f Is ft n^t, I ^roas ^t pf wj,ustice‘t<si thll^ 
wti:t lhi>ir Pitprfpepttfll!ilt«try Paf«i6r 1»avp bppp 

to deprive wtlie higher ippointrtietifcsin the Pptlp#*¥i 
apppintmepts th«y had a riglft td succeed to as ^ revvard Iflhf 
good serviea in thP department Would not a little more geftet^ 
sity and Consideration be more becoming towards officers v/ho 
are serving in the department on compulsion ? Many of therd^ 
both in Bengal and the North-West, are officers who have beetl 
highly praised by all their official superiors, and yet they are 
actually drawing less pay than the unemployed pay of thefr 
Military rank, and considerably less than their employed brother 
officers in the army, who, for ever let them bless their stars. 
Were not seduced by false repesentations to accept Civil em^ 
ploy.” We must content ourselves with extracting this much, 
itnishing with the following^ words—” They ask nothing better 
than that as a reward for their services in the department, they 
may be allowed to quit it, and leturn to Military employ.” 

A letter by Smm Cuiqtie also appeared,*and likewise another 
article in the Ptonesr of the 2ist June 1878, on the memorials to 
Farliament by Militar;^^ Members of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces Police, on commenting on which the editor ‘ended thus— 
Appeals from India to Pailiament are often ill-adviscd ; Parlia- 
ment IS already too prone to interfere with Indian affairs, but tn 
i tliB case, the fault lies entirely with the Government of India." 

The Ciml and Military Gazettg of the 28th December r88o* 
in noticing the case of Military Officers in the Police, remarked 
strongly on the hardship of it. We merely make a few brief ex¬ 
tracts tharefrom t—“As early as 1858, a force was raised in tlje 
North-Western Provinces in connexion with the suppiession of 
the Mutiny, and it was described as the Military Police/^ Tlte 
•officers of the force were selected by Government from among the 
gentlemen serving witi? thp Native army. During nearly three 
years oT'^the most trying time that India has ever witnessed, these 
gentlemen worked honestly and well in the Military Police 
force. At the fend of this period, quiet having been restored to 
the Istnd, a Military Police was declared to be no longer neces¬ 
sary* and in its* place was established a Civil Constabulary, Co 
which the officers of* the Mifitary Police were transferred. In 
t86i this new branch of the service included the Inspector- 
Genis^al, six Deputy Inspectors-General, and the command Of 
the M^irwarrah Battalion. With the promise 5 f these appoint* 
pEtOnts before them, the Military -officers in the Police ni^ no 1 
cause of complaint, especially as up to the year 1S68 they weron»Mf 
deb^Mrred the privilege of returning to Military duty, MOreoyt^r^ 
Understood that the constnution of the force wgs deuhlNIy 
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and seeiifed tn them the Ibllewing; tiilvnege, i thait the 
#oUee should h a promotion being given 

In the ranks only, ^ <» 

The first breach of faith with the officers of this Police Force, 
was the Issue of a resolution (by the Government of India Under 
Lord Lawrence) in the year 1868, depriving these officers of the 
Option of returning to Military duty; and from that time forward 
we have to record a series of broken promises and unjust 
enactments * * * • Such flagrant acts of injustice speak 
for themselves, aUd the position of the officers of the North- 
Western Provinces Police is indeed to be deplored, Eetained 
agairlst th^r will in a service where advancement is hopeless, 
they see Captains serving with Native Regiments, holding the 
appointments of “ Second it) Command,” or Wing Officer, who, 
on attaining their majortties, will draw close on Rs 1,000 a month, 
or when they become Lieutenant-Colonels, almost Rs t,200, while 
they themselves (Field Officers of frpm 20 to 30 years’ standing) 
are obliged to be content with Rs. 700 to Rs. 800, &c.” 

The Ptomer of the 6th August 1881 and 13th September 
l88l again held forth*on the same complaint. 

The Enghshman of the nth November i88r also had an 
article on the same subject, as also, agiin, the Pioneer of the 
iSth February 1882 and 13th May 1882 From the latter 
the following words are extracted There are some Police 
Officers in the Noi th-West who have been cheated by Govern¬ 
ment in the way described, and the facts are notorious in the 
Province. We find there aie many more in Bengal; and one of 
these, whose case is tha worst, has sent up a petition to the 
Viceroy, which ought to be in one of His Excellency’s boxes 
at this moment. The amount up to date, of which this 
particular officer has been defiauded, comparing the amount 
nf pay he has dfawn in tke Police with that he Would 
have had in the army had he never put trust in the promises* 
of the Bengal Government, is 40,cx3|p ; Tor l^e is a senior man 
now, and his wrongs have been accumulating for man^ year% 
during which time he has been longing to go back to his proper 
service, but has not been allotved The Government could not 
spare his services as a Police Officer, but found it inconvenient 
to give bin* the reward it had promised him—and so on, * 
These extracts will suffice tb sliew*what pubUe 
thinks of the case of these officers. Numerous other articleJ 
of more recent date might be quoted ; and we can but«hopc 
that those officers who have hitherto held aixerroneous qpintor 
as to the eircuinstances ofuheir case, will 4 now admit 
tbeiis is indeed a 
♦ 





Art, VI,-r$dMK Otp.W(&RID EA$tEW 
^CONQUERORS. 

T he earli^t Asiatic conqueror of whom anything certaiu If 
known—fao 4 that is very little—was Nimrod, the ion of 
•Cush, begotten by Ham. In all probability the Cushites werfj 
settled on the Arabian coast, until the population increased In* 
excess of the very limited teyriitory at their disposal. Thfy 
accordingly broke up into two migratory expeditions—the one 
pioceeding towards the west, and occupying Abyssinia, while 
tjie second steered in ariieasteily direction, and finally asce^* 
ing the Persian Gulf, took to the land near the mouths of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which may at that time have flowed In 
separate channels,—there being good reason to believe that, 
at the date of the foundation of the Chaldean monarchy, the 
Persian Gulf ran 120 miJes further inland than at the present 
day. The leader of these wanderers was, in all likelihood, the 
personage known to Bible leaders as .Nimrod, who ” began to 
be a mighty one in the earth,” and was desciibed as “ a mighty 
hunter before the Lord,” He was cleaily the original Belus or 
Baal, and is supposed to have been identical with Orion, 
called by the Arabs, El Jabhan, or the Giant. Of his warlike 
achievements, very little har been authentically recorded. He 
appears to have reduced the low country kt the head of the 
• Persian Gulf, and to have extended his power as far north as 
'the city of Babylon, which was founded by him. The chief 
towns within his dominions, most, if not*all of which owed to 
him their origin, were Nineveh, Resen, Calah, Asshur, or 
Ellasar and Singar, situated to the east of the Tigris. Nin}<* 
rod was also a great architejjt, though Jittle remains^to attest 
the magnificence of his designs. His kingdom was of brief 
duration. He mr^ have landed about 2,300 years before the 
Christian era,® a|id his dynasty ceased ^0 reign in rather lesf 
than two and a half centuries. There are usually assigned 
eleven kipgs to the early Chaldean State, of whom only three 
were worthy of note, namely, Nimrod, Urukh or Erech—the 
Orchanus of Ovid—a great builder, and Kudur-Lagamer, Ihi 
Elamite, who mostly resided at XTr, the modern' Magheli^ 
This monarch, the Chedor-Laomcr of the Book of (^n«»efi 
widened his borders very largely, and built up an empire thi| 
Aretched for 1,200 miles from the Persian fjrulf to the pead' 
3 ia, and |b0 ij^les from north^to south, Over these consj^r 
able dominions, he reigned unmolested for twelve yearsi 
fortune turned against him. He had, indeed^ $$ ^ 
successful that he bad crushed a formidaMe irekelUpni 
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returning home victorious* burdened with spoilSt Uttfortunatcfy 
among his prisoners was*' Lot, the nephew of Abraham, who 
straightway coUected a small force, and by night upon 
the careless host, * and smote them, and pursued thetrt unto 
Hoi>ah, which is on the left hand of iJanaascus.” It is plain, 
however, that Kudur-Lagainer did not rule over a consolidated 
empire. His teiritoues were bioken up into vassal States 
whose rulers sent to their suzerain an annual stipulated supply 
of valuable presents, and undertook to act as his auxiliaries 
In any wars he might wage in their diiection. The five kings 
who were defeated by four, weic rebels who had failed to 
despatch their annual tiibute, and were rudely punished for 
their contumacy. A similar condition of things will be found 
to characteiise every one of the early eastern monarchies. 
The inscriptions alicady deciphered abundantly show that no 
great kingdom could be described as “one and indivisible.*' 
It was simply a federation of minoi; States paying, or with^ 
holding allegiance to the Paramount Power as circumstances 
varied. The reigns of the most illustrious sovereigns were 
passed in crushing levo’ts with teiiible severity, rather than in 
adding kingdom to kingdom, and subduing nations until then 
independent. These remarks will be more fully illustrated, as 
the histories of the great Eastern monarchies arc unrolled, and 
the “ steles ” of mighty men of valoui are made to tell the horrid 
tale of slaughter and devastation, only partially redeemed by 
the wondrous works, still glorious and awe-inspiring even in 
their ruins. 

The aciiievements of the Egyptian conquerors do not, strictly 
speaking, come within the scope of thfs essay. One of the 
most fabled kings was Sesostris, or Sesortasen, the foutvler of 
the twelfth dynasty, who flourished about 2,000 years B. C., 
but Herpdotus contrived to mix up his exploits with those of 
Oseiris or Sethos, and his greater con Remeses II. Syria wa^ 
conquered by Thothmes I., who crossed •'the Euphrates at 
Carchemish, and ovei<-an Mesopotamia! At* a later period 
Thothmes III. subjected the country between the two rivers, 
'and probably captured both Nineveh and Babylon* but no 
permanent conquests were made. The defeated princes were 
left in possession of their respective dominions on almost 
nominal conditions, while the victors* returneA home enriched 
with spoils, and not unfiequently attended with a long train 
of captives* afterwards utilized as hewers of wood and drawer^ 
of water, and especially in burning and laying bricks. 

In the beginning of the Iwelftlj century B. C., find Tiglatn- 
Pileser I, seated on the Assyrian throne, without the slightest 
leaf of blood-goiltiness before his eyes. His career of victory 
U inscribed on two duplicate cylinders, which record# in general 
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t«rmi % lo«|f serlei ftithjess biti-baritlesi e 9 fc(»r«l^ 6ver thfe 
spac^ of five years. Hi» sticcesses over ahe Muskar, Ot^ Mascliians, 
are thus described bja Canon Eawynspn; '* He burnt the 
cities, pimidered the temples, ravaged the open country, and 
carried of either in tlife shape of plunder or of tribute, vast 
quantities of cattle and treasure.’^ The cylindeis are more 
graphic in delineating what befell the five kings of Kasiyatia i 
“ TliC ranks of their warriors in fighting the battle were beaten 
down as if by the tempest. Their caicasses covered the valleys 
and the tops of the mountains. *1 cut off their heads. Of the 
battlements of their cities, I made heaps like mounds of earth. 
Their movables, their wealth, and their valuables, Jl plundered 
to countless amount. Sik thousand of their common soldiers, 
who fled befuic my servants, and accepted my yoke, 1 took 
and gave over to the men of my territory as slaves.” Success-, 
ful wars, in those days, wete good speculations. They not only 
supported themselves, bm increased the population and 
resources of the victors, strife was incessant, “ never ending, 
still beginning, fighting still, and still destroying” Tiglatn- 
Pilesei, for insUnce, next turned his arms against the Khattl 
(Hittites), and many other tiibes, sparing the lives of their 
kings,” but appropriating their horses and cattle. He crossed 
tlie Euphrates in boats, covered with the skins of animals, 
reduced the Aiamoeans or Syiians, overran the mountainous 
country of Upper Kurdistan, "and capturedt and burnt the 
stiongholds of the Comani. It is thus the vain-glorious 
iflonarch summaiises the fruits of his vaiious expeditions': 

There fell into my hands altogether; between the commence* 
mVint of my leign and •hiy fifth year, forty two countiies with 
their kipgs, from the banks of the iiver Yab, to the banks of 
the river Euphrates, the country of the Khatti and the Upper 
ocean of the setting sun (the Mediterranean). I brought them 
uirder one government. I t»ok hostages from them ; and I 
imposed on them tribute and offerings.” He was likewise a 
migl\ty hunter ,' and with his unerring arrows, killed lions and 
wild bulls aud huge buffaloes. He was, moreover, a great 
builder, an^ erected stately temples, palaces, and castles, 
constructed works of irrigation, .introduced domestic animals 
and useful vegetables from other lands, and largely increased 
the extent and peculation •of his original territories. Accord¬ 
ing to Canon Rawlinson, Asshur was still the capital of Assyria, 
the towns of Nineveh, Nimrod, and Calah still awaiting to be 
founded, though commonly supposed to have been built by 
Nimfod. Tiglatlj-Pileser and hi^ immediate successors appear 
to have been intensely pious, somewhat after the MussulitiahH 
fashion. Their wars were so far, religious, that riioy were 
waged primarily for the gloriflc»tion of the gods. The AssyriiMi’ 
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monarchy was at first a solid pompact little State» with an 
area about equal tp that pf England ; while Babylonia, though 
more thickly peopled, may be compar^ to Scotland. It was 
in the latter part of nis reign that Teglath-Pileser captu^d 
Babylon, but in the end he sustained ijamc signal reverses, for 
the Babylonians carried off and retained, for four centuries, 
certain sacred images which were held in high reverence by 
both peoples. 

The death of Tiglath-Pilcser was followed by a long period 
of obscurity, perhaps, of inactivity ; but in the year 1884 B.C. 
or thereabouts, a mighty warrior ascended the Assyrian tlirono, 
Asshur-idanni-pa], or Sardnnapalus, conducted at least ten 
victoiious campaigns in the brief ,,space of six years. His 
expeditions extended over an immense tract of territory, but 
it does not appear that his conquests were stable or permanent. 
His reign was marked by a continuous sciies of rebellions, 
crushed with tremendous seventy, but only to be renewed 
after a short breathing time. His hist campaign was diiected 
against North-Western Kurdistan and the adjacent parts of 
Armenia, when several foitified towns weie taken, and a 
particulaily troublesome Chief was carried off to Arbela, where 
he was flayed alive, and his body suspended fiom the town 
wall. The citizens of Assura in Cential Mesopotamia, having 
murdered their Governor and appointed a foieigner in his 
place, wer® punished by beinj; depoited to Nineveh, with the 
exception of those who were crucified, or buint, or depiived 
of their ears and noses. The Monarch himself thus relates 
how he treated the inhabitants of the revolted city of Tela:— 
“ Their men, young and bid, I took piisoners. Of some I cut 
off the feet and hands; of others, I cut off the noses, ears, 
and lips; of the young men’s cars, I made a heap; of the 
old mep’s heads, I built a mina|ct. I exposed their heads as 
a trophy in front of tlicir city. , The male children and the 
female children I burnt in the flames. The city I destroyed 
and consumed, and biunt with fiic.'’* In the course of his 
campaign against the Nairi, he boasts of having ruined* 250 
strongly fortified towns, and of having slain man)* Princes. 
The Sliuhiles and the Laki having not only renounced their 
allegiance, but even pusumed to invade Assyria, Asshur- 
idanni-pal straightway crossed the Euphrates on rafts, 
defeated the allies, and impaled thirty of their chief men and 
leaders According to his own account, he devastated the 
banks of the Khabour, slew 6,500 warriors in battle or flight, 
burnt many cities and castles, put the male mhabitants to the 
sword, and carried into captfvtiy their women and duldren, 
and heifds of cattle. In his next campaign, he captur^ the 
tcMVu of Betli Adina, and removed ^,500 of its inhabita^ita to 



CftlAh. His nitith csimpaigtii Wat oii a larger setH ^ iieerosseyl 
the Euphrates on rdfts» marched through Carcheinith without 
opposition, received the submission of the Hittites and other 
peoples, passed his army across {he Orontes, and skirtiUjg 
]>banon, reached the* Mediterranean, upon which the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon, Byblus and Aradus, humbled themselves 
before him. It is worthy of note that he carried back with 
him to Nineveh a great quantity of beams and planks, evidently 
of cedar wood. Asshur-idanni-Pal was not only a great 
warrior, but also a keen sportsman. He made a large park 
for wild beasts near Nintveh, into which he turned 50 young, 
and 15 full grown lions, besides leopards, bulls, and buffaloes. 
Theie fell to his bow and grrows, or to his spear, iif Mesopotamia 
alone, 360 huge lions, 257 wild cattle, and 30 buffaloes ; whilst 
in Syria he slew or captured numbers of lions, wild sheep, 
red and fallow deer, wild goats, or ibexes, leopards, bears, 
wolves, jackals, wild boars, ostriches, foxes, hyaenas, and wild 
asses. He likewise excelted as a builder, and made Calah 
worthy to be the capital of his extcnsjve dominions. He 
speaks of himself as “ the conqueror fcom the upper passage 
of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, who has reduced 
under his authority tall countries fiom the rising of the sun 
to the going down of the same.” At the sources of the Tupnat, 
or Eastern Tigris, he had set up his memorial, or stele beside 
those of Tiglath-Pileser, and InVown father Tiglathi Nin 11. He 
was represented in his royal and priestly robes with his right 
lirm outstretched, the thumb and forefinger closely pressed 
together, Greek invention steppe^ in with the usual audacity 
of ignoiance, and discovered in this serious historic movement 
the statue of a i^/ase cynic, contemptuously snapping bis fingers 
to give point to the supposed inscription,—“ Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for all other humgn enjoymeats are not woijth this.’^ 
He seems to have died in^ieace about 859 B. C.» and to have 
, been succeeded by* his son, Shalmaneser ii, who reigned 35 
years, in the course of Which he personally held the command 
in 23 expeditions, besides those he entrusted to the conduct 
of a fhithfu] a«d favourite General. It is however, a monotonous 
narrative of bloodshed, devastation, and wanton cruelty, 
recorded on an obelisk of black marble, found prostrate amid 
the ruins of his •palace. • Though always successful for the 
moment, he made no permanent impression upon the conquered 
peoples, No sooner had the terror inspired by his frightful 
barbarities grown somewhat weakened, then a fresh revolt broke 
oulf and the woi^ had all to be done over again, Shalmaneser’s 
most inveterate enemy was Benhidri, or Benhadad of Damascus, 
subsequently slain by Hazael. His latter years vrere 
bittered by the rebellion of. his eldest son Asshur danttlq^. 



wasj hdw^ver; id«Mte«3 and p^i *0 hlii ydittgfel 

Jbrother, Shamsis Iva* I© the i*eign of Shahnanesei* lit, the 
Assyrian Empire reached as far north as the monntafn chairt 
of Niphates, while in a westerly direction it embraced Upper 
Syria, Phoenicia, Hamath, and Samaria? all of which countries 
paid tribute with varying regularity. 

The time has long since gone by when Sammuramit, or 
Semiramis would have been included among the great easteiH 
conquerors of the old worid, Canon Rawitnson is probably 
justified in supposing that this famous personage was the Queen 
of Iva-Lush IV—the Bealikhish of M. Lenarmant,—to whom 
she brought the city and district of Babylon as her dower. 
That is really" all that Is positively known about this mythical 
heroine. Iva-Lush himself seems to have died about 781 B C. 
After an Interval of obscurity, we come upon Shalmaneser IV, 
compelling Hoshea, the son of EUh, to become his servant, 
and give him presents, and on his intriguing with So, King of 
Bgypt, binding him and throwing him into prison. For three 
years Shalmaneser was engaged in beseiging Tyie and Samaria ; 
the latter failing into.his hands about 721 B. C. During 
tiis absence the people of Nineveh revolted, under a leader, 
whose name appears to have been lost in that of his designation 
as Sargon, or Saikin, signifying a king de facto, but not an here¬ 
ditary Prince. Shalmaneser’s death in Syria made a vacancy, 
which was filled by this usurper, who proved a valiant and 
successful warrior. For fifteen years he enjoyed no respite. 
He reduced all Syria ftom the borders of Egypt, defeated th6 
united armies of the Philistines and the Egyptians, and 
severely punished the Arabians for prfisumimg to invade his 
province of Samaria. Babylon submitted on the capture of 
Mcrodach-Baladan, and together with Chaldaea, continued 
subject to Assyrian rule until the fall of that Empire. In the 
Khorsabad inscriptions, Sargon is *made to say,—“ Merodacb- 
Baladon abandoned in his camp his royal^ insij^nia, his golden , 
tiara, his golden throne, his golden parasbl, his golden sceptre^ 
his silver chair. He escaped in disguise, I besieged and took 
his city of Dur-Yakin. I took as prisoners himself, his wife, 
his sons, his daughters. I took gold, silver, all his possessiottsi 
1 punished for their faults all the families and all the men 
who had revolted from my government. I reduced the cities to 
ashes. I undermined and destroyed the walls.” He made a 
wilderness and called it a conquest. Tlie ten or of his arms spread 
far and wide. Even^the Cypriots, no longer relying on their insurar 
position, sent him tribute, and set up in their isl-^nd a statue* of 
the Great King, which may now be seen in the BerKn Museum. 
Sargon had more trouble with his northern neighbours, but 
I?* the end, triumphed over them, likewise, It was his custom 
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Ijtj language of the inscriptions, he hanged the*-ahodesof his 
snbjectV' Among hi^peacefyl mcraoriaU may*be mentioned 
the magnificent palace he built at* Kharsabad, not far fwm 
which he founded the <iity of Sargon, or Sarghum. His leigrt 
began B. C, 731, and ended B, C. 704- 

His son Sennacherib was doomed to get more incessant strife^ 
Very sliortly after his accession to the throne, the Babylonians* 
under Merodach-Baladon wcie again in arms, thougli only to 
be again defeated. In suppressing this revolt Sennacherib 
cominitted to the flames 76 tow*ns and 420 villages. Thence, 
he hastened to put down the Aramoeans, of whom he carried 
off 200,000 into captivity,j3csides an immense spefil in horses* 
caftiels, sheep, cattle, and all manner of movable chattels. 
The combined forces of the Egyptians and iEbiopians we|j|S 
forced to acknowledge his superior military prowess at Altakin* 
near Ekron, round the walls of which town many princes and 
chiefs were impaled, vvhilcfcnen of inferior mark were sold as 
slaves. Hezekiah, King of Judah, was also for a time in serious 
danger, but succeeded in turning asidc^ the punishment due 
to his disloyalty by paying a heavy fine. According to his 
cylinder in this campaign Sennacherib took 46 fenced cities, 
and more unfortified towns than could be counted. His cap¬ 
tives numbered 200,150 persons, old and young, besides a 
multitude of horses, maies, sheop, oken, and ^amels. Hezektail 
was shut up in Jerusalem like “ a bird in a cage, ” and was 
forced to pay 30 talents of gold and 800 of silver. Two years 
later, or B. C. ^8, the Assyrian monarch again marched against 
Hezekiah, but in the fisst instance pt^oceeded to Lachish and 
Lebuah to chastise the Egyptians, contenting himself with 
sending three of his piincipal servants, his chief general, 
eunuch, and cup-bearer (wlipse official .titles were mistaken 
by the writer of the Second pook of Kings for their personal 
names), and sumra<»ned the King and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
* Salem to surrender at* discretion. That same night, while 
Sennacherib was planning an attack upon the Egyptian host, 
a strange and .terrible calamity befell his own, whether from 
a Simoom l!>last, or from a sudden outbreak of plague and pes^ 
tUence; it is estimated that not fewer than 70,000 of his 
soldiers perished J^etween. the going do^n of the sun on the 
one day, and its rising up on the morrow- The fearful 
catastrophe was naturally omitted from the cylinder, which 
parses over this untoward campaign as tl\pugh it had never 
occiwred. It Is a mistake, however, to suppose that Seni^a'^ 
cherib’s murder followed close up6n the destiuction of his army* 
^ a fact, he reigned at Nipeveh for seventeen yea|S aftet 
that disaster* and waged several important wars. He even. 
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sent for shfpwrfghts from Tyre and Sido% and launched a 
' on the Ti^iX and* descendingf the river took the 
Susianfana by surprise. Nevertheless* the Babyloneans again 
‘ revolted against his surei'ainty, and in conjunction with the 
Elamites and Armaeans raised a powerful army, which was 
completely crushed at Khalpli, on the Lower Tigris. On the 
cylinder it is inscribed how Sennacherib bribed the King of 
Elam’s chief of the stalT, and through his treachery obtained 
an easy victory over 150,000 rebels." The inscription proceeds 
to narrate :—“ On the wet earth armour and arms taken in 
my attacks floated in the blood of enemies as in a river, for 
the war-charfots that struck down men and beasts had in their 
course crushed' the bleeding bodies atyi their limbs. I piled 
up the corpses of these warriors like trophies, and I cut off 
thpir hands and feet. I mutilated those who were taken 
alive like straws, and as a punishment cut off their hands.” At 
a later period he occupied Cilicia, after defeating a body of 
Greek mercenaries who had crossed-over from Cypru.s, and he 
is believed to have founded Tarsus. The palace built by Sen¬ 
nacherib at Nineveh,« and recently explored by Layard, 
covered eight acres of ground, and perhaps was never surpassed 
for grandeur and magnificence. In this* reign, backgrounds 
.were first introduced to set off the scenes and incidents 
pictorially described. His death was sudden and lamentable. 
While worshipping in the temple of his god, he was murdered 
by his sons Adrammelech and Shahrczar, who also killed 
their brother Nergal or Nergilus, but the people chose Ezar- 
haddon, the dead monarch’s youngest son, to reign over them, 
wherupon the parricides fled into Armenia and received grants 
of land from the king. 

It would have been well for Adrammelech had be been con¬ 
tented Vjfith the lot of a landed proprietor. He was tormented, 
however, with an unscrupulous ambition, and was thus driven 
to assert his pretentions to the throne of Assyria The result 
was that he was defeated, made prisoner, and ‘’put to de^ith 
by his half-brother, Ezar-haddon, who reigned from B C. 680 
to B C. 66y, but not without being continually* engaged in 
warfare. His first rebels were the Kings of Sidon and Libanon, 
who were speedily overcome; the former fleeing in vain for 
safety to an island, 4>resumably Cyprus. A baked cylinder, 
now in the British Museum, thus tells the tale of this brief 
campaign t—I attacked the city of Sidon standing in the 
midst of the sea. I put to death all its great men. I 
destroyed its walls and houses. I cast themdnto the sea. I 
destroyed the places of its altars. Abdimilkut, King of the 
city, had fled from my power even into the mldit o? the sea. 
Like a fish, I traversed the waves,, and humbled his pride. I 
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carried away all that I could of ,hi$ treastires t gold^ sihttf 
precious stoues, atnb^; seal skins, sandal wood, and 6^0117* 
stulb dyed purple and blue, all that his house contained. I 
transported into Assjyria an immense number of men Rndt.' 
women, oxen, sheep, and beasts of burden. I settled the ifi'^ 
habitants of Syria and of the seashore in strange landsi*" 
Among Ezar-haddon’s subsequent achievements may be mert^ 
tioned, the subjugation of Armenia and Cilicia. He also 
subdued Edam, and carried off certain images, locally vene¬ 
rated, which were redeemed *by an engagement to make over 
sixty-five camels every year, whence the general poverty of 
the Elomites may be fairly inferred. A more Critical under¬ 
taking was the invasion of the country beyond Nedjif. It is 
stated that this was the most distant expcditioti ever aft- 
tempted by any of the Assyrian monarchs. The line of 
march lay across 470 miles of sandy desert, succeeded by 70 
miles of fertile land, and Anally by a stony arid region. In 
another direction, the \ssyrian arms were directed against 
Bikni or Bigan, perhaps Azerbaijan, never before invaded by 
a force from Nineveh. Still unwearied of war’s alams, Ezar- 
haddon next defeated the Egyptians under Tirhakah, and 
ascended the Nile as high as Thebes. So complete was the 
subjection of Egypt, that he divided the country into twenty 
districts under the supreme direction of Neco, an Egyptian, 
whose seat of Government was placed at Memphis. Probably 
the chief result of this campaign was the introduction of the 
sphinx into the ornamentations of Assyrian palaces. The 
task pf suppressing Manasseh’s revolt was entrusted to subor¬ 
dinate officers, who “took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound *hiin with fetters, and carried him to Babylon,” but after 
a while his kingdom was rcstoysd to him. • Assyrian and othei 
colonists were largely plantec^in Palestine. 

In the fulness of *time, Ezar-haddon was gathered to his 
fathers, B. C. ^6/, and-Asshur-bani-pal, his son, reigned in his 
stead, and raised the Assyrian monarchy to its greatest height 
of prospeiity, and power. Ilis first campaign was gainst the 
Egyptians,1,vliohad again broken out into rebellion. Tirhakah’s 
troops were defeated, and the whole country re-occupied up to 
Thebes. Thereupo^j Ncco jained the Ethiopians, while Tirhakah, 
after sustaining a fresh defeat, abdicated in favour of his stepson 
Urdamane, the Amen Rud of the hieroglyphics. From Egypt an 
imijiense amount of plunder was obtained, and the spirit of the 
Egyptians was so far broken that they do not appear to have 
given any further trouble in this reign. The next thing we 
hear of Asshur-bani-pal’s movements is, that he married a 
daughter of the King of Cil'cia, and crossing the Taurus range, 
received an embassy from Gyges, King of Lydia, “ a country 
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on the sea coast# a remote place, of which tHe kings, his anees-* 
tors liad never even heard the name.*' Gyges is said to have 
sent to Nineveh, doubtle^ as a curiosity, some Cihimerian 
chiefs, who had made an unsuccessful incursion into Lydia, 
soon to be followed by a more formidable erruption of Scythian 
hordes* After reducing the mountainous region between 
t*akes Van and Urumiych, Asshur-bani pal next appeared in 
the south, and crushed with relentless severity two serious 
rebellions in Susiana and Babylonia. Ills treatment of rebels 
was barbarous aiid ruthless. Some kings and princes were 
beheaded, and others mutilated. Some had their tongues torn 
out, and at •least two were flayed alive He was likewise 
devoted to lion-hunting, for wild bulls had become well nigh 
extinct It might almost be said that his name should be 
enrolled among those of royal authors, for he made a collec¬ 
tion of clay tablet*, which may now be studied in the British 
Museum. Canon Rawlinson was of t^pinion that A.sshur-bani 
pal, and not Asshur-idanni-pal, was the original of the Greek 
Saidanapalus, but it is^ a point not susceptible of proof, and 
clearly not of much impoitance. He was, however, the last 
of the long line of warribr kings. Ilis ,son Asshur-cmid-ilin, 
though not positively effiminate, was averse to warlike 
pursuits. His leign lasted fioin R. C. 647 to B. C 625, and for 
the first thiitecn years was seemingly uneventful. Then his 
troubles began. The Medes invaded the Assyrian territory, 
though only to be repulsed with considerable loss, but no 
retaliation was attempted. A moic formidable invasion was 
that conducted by CyaxaVes, B. C. C37, when the Assyrians 
were defeated in the open field, and their capital city invested. 
The final catastrophe, however, was temporarily postponed by 
a terrible irruption the Scythians into Upper Media, who 
held on* their course of desolatib’n into Mesopotamia, whence 
they spread over Syria. By degree's their gggicssivc spirit and 
power declined. Tiiey were induced, iiy rich* piesents from 
Psamraetik to leave Egypt unmolested. After a whilb, *the 
inhabitants of the countries they had ravaged and laid waste, 
plucked up heart of grace, and fell upon their »‘despoiiors, 
destroying them in detail, and compelling them to seek safety 
inflight. The Assyrians, however, Jbad sufjeied grievously at 
tlv'ir hands, and were in no position to offer an adequate resis- 
tiuce to Cyaxares, when he returned B. C. 627 to complete his 
unfinished task. While he directed the main attack on l^e 
north, the Susianians made a useful diversion from the 
PiCscnting himself a bold front to the Mediaifis, Asshur-emW- 
llm (lesjialched against Babylon his best general Nabopolassar, 
who proved a tr^pitor, and listened to the artful proposition, that 
his son Nebuchadnessar should marry the daugliter of Cyaxatca, 
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In tcGotdmce with thl$ arrangement. Mabopotasaat made 
common cause with the Medes, and Assnur-emid-llin in desjmir 
made a funeral pyre of hJs palace, and perished in the flames. 
At its best, the Assyrian monarchy, as Canon Rawlinson, 
clearly points out, was nothing more than an agglomeration 
of semi-independent States, constantly in rebellion, paying 
tribute, or withholding it, as the circumstances of the moment 
dictated. The rebels were for the moment easily reduced to 
submission, but the Empire must have been weakened by the 
destruction of towns and villages,*thc remorseless devastation 
of the country, the slaughter of so many tens of thousands of 
fighting men, and the deportation of hundreds of thousands 
of arthans and agricultiiiists. * In short, “it embodied the earli¬ 
est, simplest, and most crude conception \\hich the human mind 
forms of a widely extended dominion.” The prosperous period 
of Median history was limited to the reign of Cyaxarcs. The 
kingdom had probably been consolidated by his father Phra- 
ortes, about B. C. 6^j7. In 634, the Modes invaded Assyria 
through the Yagros passes, but were defeated by Asshur- 
emid-ilin—the Saracus of Abydanus, and Phraortca was number¬ 
ed among the slain. Having reotganized his discomfited forces, 
Cyaxares again attacked the Assyrians, and after dispersing 
their army, sat down before Nineveh. His dreams of conquest 
were, however, for the moment dispersed by the intelligence 
that his own territories were oveirun by the Scythians. Ho 
c.icqjintcred the barbaiians somewhere between Azcibaijnn and 
Southern Ecbatana. They were in fact mounted archers, and 
would almost certainly haye been overthrown by the better 
drilled and equipped Medians had there been no great dispat ity 
Of numbertJ. The Scythians, however, wcio numeiically 
superior, besides being ulteily reckless of wounds or death, 
They proved victoiious, and Cya'!kares agreed to pay tribute. 
Fortunately, the barbarians rctaflied their nomadic habits, and 
had no ^iesire to aettlc dawn as proprietors and cultivators 
of the They fixed themselves tcmpoiaiily wheic fcitilc 

pastures spread out temptingly before them, but they dispersed 
themselves too*wi<Jely, and lost cohesion and touch. Cyaxaics 
thereupon invited their leaders to a grand banquet ; and as 
soon as they were ovc]g)Owcied, by drink, he slew them all, and 
drove their* hordes out of Media. Having thus freed his own 
country, Cyaxares renewed his attempt to enslave his Assyrian 
neighb<|jrs. How he succeeded has been already told. Taking 
to himsfllf Assyria Proper, and all the subject countries to the 
North-West, he gave^ver to Nabopolassar, Babylonia, Susiania, 
Chaldaia, and the valley of the Euphrates, and the two moj^iar- 
cha seem to have lived on terms of peace and, amity with 
one unother, Cyaxares, however^ 'soon grew weary of inaction, 
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and subdued Armenia and Cappadocia, aS a preliminary t«’ 
extending his domination over the Caucasus to the shores of 
the Black Sea, while, h an easterly direction, he ad\ianced his 
borders to the River Halys. These ^conquests were completed 
about B. C. 615, at the time when 'Alyattes, King of Lydia, 
with the assistance of his neighbours, had expelled the 
Cimmerians fiom P.iphlagonia, Bcthynia, Lydia, Pluygta, and 
Cilicia. Certain Scythtans, whom Cyaxarcs had retained in 
his SCI vice as hunters, aie said to have crossed the Halys, and 
placed themselves unclei the fuotection of Alyattes, who accord¬ 
ingly refused to give them up to their former master. Such 
proper and high-spii itod conduct would probably not have been 
deemed sufficient cause for crossiifg the Ilalys, had it not been 
matter of common notoriety, that the T.ydiatis were pos.sessed 
of much gold, and wcie more advanced in the arts, and therefore 
moic worthy to be plundered than any other Asiatic people. 
Perchance, it may not have batn so well known, that they 
woie excellent hen semen, redoubtable speaiman, and fearless 
hunters of the wild boar. In any c.ise Cyaxaies provoked 
hostilities, though aware that all the adjacent minor States 
were in close alliance with Alyattes. Several battles were 
fought with gieat obstinacy and vaijing success. One great 
battle is jepoited to have taken id.ice at night, presumably by 
moonlight, which would suffice for a senes of personal en- 
counteis. The war h.id lasted six ycais, when a sudden eclipse 
overshadowed both armies in the midst of a terrible struggle 
and struck tenor into the hcaits of the boldest. Peace, was 
forthwith piuclaimed, and fiicndshiy ensued, cemented by the 
bcthiothal of Alyattes’ daughter to Astyages, the son and 
successor of Cyaxaies. Tlu\ happened about CiO'B. C., and 
for the biicf spac9 oi tw'o yrais, Asia was at rest. The Median 
monarchy, however, was shon distuibcel by Neco, son of 
P.sammatik I, King of Ivgypt, who invaded Palestine, and' after 
defeating and shading Josiah, King of Judah, near Megiddo, 
pushed on to Care hem ish, and became master of the Kujihrates! 
For thieeyeais Neco held Idumea, Pale.stine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria, but. w-as then overthrown by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
cairied his victoiious aims into ICgypt, and despoiled the 
Egyptians. Cyaxares died about B. C 5^3 after “ reigning some 
40 years. It has been written of him that he knew how to 
conquer, but not how to oiganise an empiie," a remark that 
might be applied with nearly equal force and truthfulness to 
all the Eastern Monarchs, whose vicissitudes are %piliar tc 
us through the ingenious labour.? of CanoVi Rawlinson, assist¬ 
ed l?y his brother Sir Henry Rawlinson. The Median monarchy 
wa'' overthown by Cyrus, King of Persia, after it had subsistec 
for about 67 years, and w^as absorbed into the Persian Empiie, 
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Contemporaneously with the Median monarchy, there ex¬ 
isted the almost equally biief moiiacliy of Babylon. It has 
already been told how Cyaxarcs placed* Nabopolassar on the 
throne of Babylon, and thereby secured his friendship and 
co-operation to the day*of his death. Nabopolassar himself, 
however, cannot be counted among 'the Early Eastern Con- 
queiors, while the achievements of his son Nebuchadnezzar 
aie much involved in mythical exaggerations. This monaich 
succeeded his father B. C. 605, and is sometimes named Nubu- 
kudurussar, though he is bettet; known under his former 
appellation, and its alternative Nabuchodonosor. In the seventh 
year of his reign, he marched to the east to punish the revolt 
of Jqjlioiakim, King of Jiidph, and to bring back to their alle¬ 
giance Tyre and Phoenicia. Having completed the investment 
of Tyre, which held out for thirteen years, Nebuchadnezzar 
fell back upon Jerusalem, and put JehoUkim to death ; after 
that Jerusalem gave no tioub^e for eight years, until Jehoiakim 
foolishly alli(‘d himself witR the Egyptian Uaphiies—the 
Apries of Herodotus—and brought down upon that city and 
himself giie\ous luin and mistiy. The Egyptians were com¬ 
pletely defeated, and driven back into their country. On the 
fall of Tyre, NebuchadiR-z7<ir became sole loid of all the lands 
that lie between the Euphrates and the Nile, but even that 
goodly dominion did not .satisfy Megasthones, who cailies his 
conquering hero acioss N<jith Afitca into Spam, and makes 
him subdue the Iberians. J lis conquests, whatever may have 
beeft their tiue scale, furnished Ncbucliadnezzar with the labour 
lequired for the coiistiuction of his greai vvoiks. Among these 
may be mentioned the Stupendous walls of Babylon ; the 
Jianging gardens intended to console his Queen for the dreary 
exchange of the mountainous scenery of Peisia, foi the flat 
monotonous plains of Babylonia; the immense rcseivoir scar 
i^ippara, said t(jhave mcasuied miles in ciicumfcrencc, and to 
have been excavated to R depth of 180 feet ; the Biii>-i-Nimriid, 
or temi4ie.of Nebo*at Barsippa ; besides canals, quaj s, bieak- 
waters, and channels qf irrigation. In the midst of all this 
manifestation qf energy and power, Nebuchadnezzar was sudden¬ 
ly afflicted with lycanthropy in a tciriblc form. This malady, 
Canon Rawlinson explains, “ consists in the belief that one is 
not a man, but a beast* in the disuse of language, the rejection 
of all oidinaiy human food, and sometimes in the loss of the 
erect posture, and a preference for walking on all fours'. * * 
The ^'eat King became a wretched maniac. Allowed to in¬ 
dulge W^'distempercti fancy, he eschewed human habitations, 
lived in the open air night and day, fed on herbs, disused cloth¬ 
ing, and became coveied with a rough coat of hair.” ^The 
affliction passed away as suddenly and unexpectedly as it 
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had alij’hled on the monarch. At the end of seven months, he 
was restored to health of body and soundness of mind, and 
lived for many years in, the enjoyment! of grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence. He died B. C. 561, in the 44th year of a brilliant 
and successful reign, darkened by cjuie brief gloomy episode, 
and must have nearly, -if not quite, attained the age of four 
score years. His madness, it is conjectured, was^ kept con^ 
ccaled from his subjects, who were taught to believe that he 
was suffering from a severe bodily ailment, the government 
being meanwhile conducted by Queen Amyitis, daughter of 
Cyaxares, the Medc. Niebuhr at>d Lenorniant express^ a 
singular dill'erence of opinion as regards the fabled Nitoens ; 
while the former identifies her 4,\vith the Median princess, the 
latter is equally convinced that she was of Egyptian origin ; 
her name being a corruption of Neith-akcr, or Ncith, the vic- 
toiious. M I,enarmant further insists that she was the wife 
of Nabopolassar, and consequently the mother of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. Canon Kawlinson diffci^ from both these celebrated 
writers, and regards Nitocris, whose name he admits to be 
Egyptian—as the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and rnclher of 
Belshazzar the last prince of this shoit lived dynasty. The 
actual munaich of Babylonia ;it the tuimc of its downfall was 
Nabonahid, or Nabonadius, wiio fle<i to Borseppa, after sustain¬ 
ing a severe defeat at the hands of Cj’ius the Great. His son 
Bil-shar-azur had apparently been associated by his father in 
the govcinmci.t, and accoidingly, at this critical moment, as¬ 
sumed t!)c leins of power. Tiiough yoimg in years, he seems 
to have exhibited a nii^nly lesolulion, which caused Cyrus almost 
to despair of success. The ingerfuity and perseverance by 
means of wliich the Pcisian troops were finally introduce!^ 
witliin the alls of the city, aie too w'cll known to be described 
ai -w in this jducc. Belslvizzar w'as slain while holding a 
high religious festival ; the piilacc was burnt ; the town sacked 
by the astonished victois, and the Bcibylonian monarchy had 
completed its narrow cycle. Nabonadius*himsclf believed 
to have surrendered Baisippa without an attempt at resistancCi 
and to have ended his days as Goveinor of Ajrmenia. 

Cyius the Great w-as a gcnhmc conqueror. lib ascended the 
thione of Pcr.sia B, C. 558, and shoilly afterwards became in¬ 
volved in hostilities with Cra'sns, King #f Lydia, who wasted 
much valuable time in endeavouring to form a league with the 
Spartans, Babylonians, and l^gyptians. Cyrus trusting to his 
Peisians and himself, was more prompt in action, and colnmenc- 
I d operations by marching a laigc armyfinto Cappadocia by 
v.ay of ICi/.crum, The hostile forces encountered each other at 
piod’ia in r(/ntus, and a drawn battle was the result On the 
morro^v, both armies remained inactive, and on the following 
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<3ay Cyoesus fell back for re-inforeements. As Cyrus left his 
relreat unmolested, he rashly concluded that his enemy was 
disabled from assuming the offensive, and therefore dismissed 
his allies to their homes. Meanwhife Cyrus crossed the Halys, 
and made a direct pejint at Sardis. His advance was blocked 
by an army of Lydians, hastily, collected by Croesus, and for 
a time it seemed that the invaders were likely to be discomfited 
through the immense superiority of the Lydian cavalry. At 
the critical moment, however, Cyrus gathered together his 
baggage camels, and placed ^hem in the front line. Disgusted 
by the scent, and terrified by the unwonted aspect of those 
ungainly animals, the Lydian horses broke their ranks and 
refused to face them. Tj^lhcir riders thereupon dismounted and 
Opposed a bold fiont. It was all in vain. The Persians steadily 
pushed onwards, and without further resistance surrounded the 
Lydian capital. Sardis was deemed impregnable, but its 
apparently strongest point proved tiie weakest. The citadel, 
perched upon an almost iiVicccssible rock, was, as is usual in such 
cases, careles.sly guarded. A pathway was accidentally dis¬ 
covered, by following which the iiar^y Persians gained the 
summit of the lock unsuspected, sealed the walls, and thence 
descended into the Jjody of the place. The defeated monarch 
was at first harshly treated, but ultimately was received into 
favour, and became an honoured resident at the Pcisian Court. 
Lydia was annexed to the Pei*sian monarchy, 11 . C. 554, though 
it shortly aftcrwaids revolted with the aid of the Greek colonics, 
•and was somewhat severely punished. The next successes of ^ 
Cyrus were oljtaiiicd over the llactrians and the Sacoe. The 
former fought valliantly to maintTiin their independence, but 
in the end were reduced to submission ; such also was the fate 
of the*Saca*, who arc supposed to have inhabited the Pamir, 
and the country adjacent to the modern pities of Yarkand and 
Kashgur. They arc desenSed as brave soldiers, armed with 
bows and anows,* battle-axes, and daggers. They served in- 
diff«icntly oil* horseback and on foot, and were probably of 
Ta*rtar, or Turanian origin. Under the leadership of their 
Queen, they .were victorious on one occasion, and rescued their 
chief rulifr or headman, who had been made prisoner in a 
previous action. Unsatiated by conquest, Cyrus next subdued in 
rapid succession tiie peoples of Ilyrcania, Parthia, Chorasmia, 
Sogdiana, Aria (Herat), Drangiana, Arachosia, Sattagydia, 
and Gandaria, Traces of his presence have been found 
Oil the Hclmnnd, in Scistan, to the, north of Cabul, 
an<^^evcn to |he north of the Jaxartes, the Syrdarya of 
our own times. , Khiva, Jlcfichara, and Kokand yieldetl 
to the terror of his arms, and for fourteen years C^rus wa$ 
constantly to be found at the head of his troop.?, rendcriiw 
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himsqH' master of the vast region that lies between the Caspian 
and the Indus. He must have been nigh upon three score 
years of age when he tobk in hand to add to his empire 
Babylonia and Susiania, Sytia and Palestine, to which couutiy 
he sent back the Jewish exiles and captives. Moved by some 
strange impulse, the Phoenicians ventured'to set up the banner 
of rebellion, but escaped the consequences of their infatuation 
by the sodden emergency of a threatened irruption of the 
Massagetae (Magog). Though victorious in the first action, 
Cyrus was in his turn sigitally defeated and slain. His body 
was conveyed to Pasargadae, Where a somewhat remarkable 
tomb was erected to his memory. Thus terminated, B. C. 529, 
the best sustEuned career of conquest, of which a, thoroughly 
intelligible and trustwoithy natrativcf has came down to us 
from those early times. Cyrus, however, was still only a con¬ 
queror, He made no name for himself as an administrator', 
neither did he attempt to consolidate his widely-scattered 
tributary states, and bring them undeii'the control of a central 
Government. 

Cambysis, the eldest son and succe.ssor of Cyrus the Great, 
though he overran Egypt, cannot be judged a conqueror. It 
may count for something that he defeated the Greek and 
Cariaii mercenaries in the pay of Psammetilk 111 ., and that the 
Idbyans and the Giecks of Barca and Cyrenc sent presents and 
sued for peace. The Phcenicians, however, positively refused 
• to co-opeiatc with him in his projected attack upon Carthage, 
their own colony, and the 50,000 troops he despatched from* 
Thebes against the Oasis, and temple of Ammon, pcri.shed in 
the deseit; while the still •larger army conducted in person 
against Ethiopia suflfered so grievously in tiaver.sing the arid 
wilds of Nubia, that he was forced to 1 enounce the entarprise, 
and leturn to Egypt with a mere relic oi his host. His subse¬ 
quent cotiduct was that*of a madmSn, and may be lightly passed 
Over, • 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, whose reign begamB. C. 521, ^vas 
cast in a veiy different mould. After employing five Or Six 
years in suppressing, with useful seventy, the sporadic rebellions 
that broke out one after the other in different* parts of the 
Empire—for it is noteworthy that no common action seems to 
have been taken by the disaffected tiibutaries of the old worlcl 
monaichies—Darius applied himself to the task of con.structing 
an empire, one and indivisible. He held the entire country with 
garrisons of Medes and Persians. Over each province he set^a 
satrap, though Persia Pioper was neither a satrapy, nor tr©<jyipd 
^ State. His first expedition was nirected against 

th« Punjab, wlucdi he easily reduced. The Indus river he 
thorougUiy cxploicd from Attock to the sea. Master of Asia, 
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Minor, he coveted the possession of Thrace. As a preliminary 
measyre, he resolved to secure the tranquillity of Westerrj Asia* 
by chastising the incursions of the Scythians from the North- 
East. For that puiposfe he collected a fleet of 600 vessels* 
chiefly supplied by the Asiatic Greeks, and transported an army, 
estimated at 700,000 men? across the Bosphorus, over a bridge 
of boats. Marching through Thracfe, he crossed the Balkan 
range, and received the submission of the Getai, Passing across 
the Danube by means of a bridge, composed of Ionian vessels^ 
he entered Scythia, the inhabitant^ retiring into the interior as 
he advanced. Nevertheless Darias remained in their country 
for two months, and marched eastward to the Tarais or Don, 
Turning then towards the north, he arrived among ^the Budini, 
and set fire to the staple of Sreek trade at Voronej. Returning, 
not without some loss to his own dominions, he left Mega- 
bozustn, Thrace, with 80,000 men, who carried their arms to 
the confines of Macedonia. Byzantium, Chalcedon, Antrandrus, 
and Lameponium, with the i^ands of Temnos and Inibrus, were 
formally annexed to the Persian Empire, B. C. 505. The 
revolt of Ionia, and the wanton destruction of Sardis, were 
punished with condign severity, and prdved the immediate 
cause of the invasion of Greece, and the downfall of Persia. 
The latter years of the i^ign of D«rius were enbittered 4 y the 
disastrous attempt of Mardonius to double the promontary of 
Mount Athos, by the defeat sustained by Dusis at Marathon, 
and by the subsequent revolt of Egypt, which was suppressed 
• by;Xerxes. Darius himself died B. C. 486, and richly deserves 
the encomium passed upon him by Canon Rawlinson as “ a 
skilful administtalor, a ^good financier, and a wise, far-seeing 
ruler. Of all the Petsian princes, he is the only one who can 
be called^ many-sided'. He was organizer, general, statesman,' 
administrator, builder, patron of art and literature, 4JI in one. 
Without him Persia would p«)bably ha^e sunk as rapitlly as 
•she ros'c, and would be known to us only as one of the many 
meteor powders which* have shot athwart the horizon of the 
East.'* 

The most hiarvellous meteor power that ever shot athwart 
the troubled 4 ioi’izon of the East was undoubtedly Alexander 
ofMacedon. As Niebuhr justly rcmaiks, he set out upon 
his‘unplanned enterprize in the spirit of an adventurer. He 
had, strictly speakin|j, no reserve force to fall back upon in the 
event of disaster, for the troops under Antipater could not 
be scared from their duty of preserving peace in Greece and 
even JiirMacedonia. Neither had he any mobey beyond six 
months' pay for hil “ Army of Asia"—an army that must have 
been destroyed at the Granicus had the Persians possessed a 
General of the most ordinary intelligence and energy. Aa*it was 
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Alexander marched from one conquest tO another. Hts real 
difficulties began only when his work was well-nigh finished. 
His most implacable enemies were hif own Macedonian sub¬ 
jects, alienated by his iiAemperance ; his wild excesses of tem¬ 
per ; his ruthless cruelty when thwarte^i; above all by his adop¬ 
tion of Persian garments and usages ; his favouritism towards 
the effeminate Eastern race’s ; and his enlistment of a Persian 
phalanx that would have praved in battle as useless as a brigade 
of sepoys, without European officers to lead them, Towards 
the clqsc of his caieer, his tmind had become obscured and 
confused, so that his ulteiidr designs must for ever remain a 
mystery. So far as any mateiials exist for forming a judg¬ 
ment, it seems as though Alexander entertained a vague notion 
of building up a nation of hctci^geneous laces that should 
possess no traces of originally distinct nationality. For the 
icst, theic is little to add to Niebuhr's masterly appreciation of 
the Macedonian poitcnt;— 

“ Very few men,” he states m his 74 th Lec^?>e, “ have acquired such att immense 
celebnty, both lu Asia and Euiope as Altxamlti ; and among all the great mtn 
of liistoiy, if we except Chiihnngne, and in a less dtgiee'Constantine, htis tbeonly 
one that has become a potUcil being. Alexandei is for the Last wliat Chaile- 
itiague IS foi the West , and next to Kustam, he is the thief hero of ihc Persian 
fiury tales and lomances. To «■., also, lit is a man of cxtiaordinaiy impoitance, 
masmuch as he give a new appeai.uice to the whclc* woiU. He began what will 
now be completed in spite of all oh-.tults —the dominion of I'uiope over Asia, 
he was the lust that led tlie victonous 1 .irtpeaiisto the Last, lie has, also, become 
Iht national hero of the Gieeks,-lUl ough he was as foitign to them as Napoleon 
was to tiu* hionch, notwithstanding that he traced his fmiily to the mj hical hemes 
of Greece * * It must, indeed be atkuowlulged that Alexarder is a most remaikable 
phenomenon ; but the praise lieslowtd on him can apply only loins gieat intelhgfnce 
and his talents. He was ailogelhtr an txtiaoidmary roan, with the vision of a 
prophet, a power for whidi N*pol£t.n also was giently distinguished j when he 
came to a place, he iramediate’y 1 erttived its cajnfliiity and Us destination ; he had 
tbe eye which makes the piactical man It wt bad no other example of the keen¬ 
ness of his judgment, the lilt that he built Akxandiia would alone furtfish suffictenl 
1 \idence ; hg discoitied the point winch was destined foi l 5 ooycai 8 to foim the link 
betw ecu Egypt, Lutope aiirf Asia.” • 

, James Hutton. 



Art. VII.—^IAMPAIG^IS AGAINST INDIA. 

[A Strategical Study.] 

Condensed from the Original Russian of Major-General 
L. N. Boboleff of the Imperial Russian Army, 

Introduction. 

I N the year 1877, Major David, of the Bombay Army 
published a pamohlet with the title—“ h a Russian In¬ 
vasion of India fcasimc?’'* Eight years afterwards, I. tf., in 
• the year 1885, General Soboleff paid the author of this pamphlet 
tlie gieat compliment of translating its contents in extenso^ and 
of inserting them in his voluminous work which we shall often 
have occasion to quofft. The distinguished Russian officer 
furtlier annotated his translation, and appended thereto the 
following interesting note :— 

“ '1 he question touched upon by Major David of the Anglo- 
Indian Army, indisputably belongs to the number of the 
must interesting of military political questions of the day— 
Is a Russian invasion of India feasible ? Who will be 
the conqueror: the Russians or the English? What would 
result from a Russian victoiy? What would take place were 
England’s rich Indian Empire to be torn from her ?♦ T9 
* decide such questions by mere tlicorctical investigation is, in 
our opinion, absolutely impossible. The future is obscured 
by t^e mist of uncertainty, and all that human curiosity and 
inquiry can do, is to forecast the possible future by the aid of 
certain sufficiently clear cir^umstanccs^and establish therewith a 
circumstantial analogy. ,, 

“ We will not, klierefore, attempt to arrive at even an approx- 
irnatc decision as to matters suggested by the questions above 
cited, but we will confine ourselves to adducing certain data^ 
which cais to a great extent, aid politicians and military metl 
ill coming to a faiily accurate conclusion in the settlement of 
• such questions, 

" These data*will be comprised in the following articles 


* IxJndon t Edwflid Stftnfoid, 55.,Charing Cioss, S. W, 1877. 

» + On pages 1239-1263 of the concluding poilioii of General SoholelTs work 
^gjTOlled—“ A pjtf e out of the history of the Labtefn Question. The Attglo- 
Afgh<ui stiuggle \Sket<.h of the War<3f 1878-1880.)’' will be found an 
examinatjon of the question—‘ Is a Russian invasion of India possible ?' And on 

K ages 126 1351 of the same woik, are set forth abridged sketches of the fojlotSfiM 

istoiical campaigns against India, a perusal of which does muclf tO ^llpply 4 a 
answei to the questions above set iatiki-^Auihor„ 
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1. " Brief review^of the campaigns undertaken from the West, 
and through Afghanistan against India.* 

2. “Russian conquests in Ceiitral Asia. 

3. “ Order of the Emperor Paul I, concerning a campaign 

against India. , 

4. “ Project of Napoleon for an invasion of India by land, 

5. “ Future occupation of rferat by Russian troops.” 

General Sobolcff opens the fitst of these articles with the 

following preface ;— 

“ Whilst engaged in the study of the last Anglo-Afghan war, 
and of the power of the English in the East Indies, we could 
not but glance into history, or fail to review, although in the 
general featurea only of the question, the circumstances under 
which the continent of India has bec6 subjected to inroads of 
conquerors from the Westthiough Afghanistan. 

“We had a vast quantity of material, but for the tliorough 
working up of this, many years would have been required ; still, 
in view of its extreme interest, we decided not to wait for the 
accomplishment of this task, and so in the following pages 
we offer brief sketches qf some of the more remarkable cam¬ 
paigns against rich India. In the sketches, we Irave en¬ 
deavoured to explain, as far as pos^ibIc, thp question as to the 
practicability for troops of the mountain i>a.s.se.s leading into 
and through Afghanistan, and those which have always present¬ 
ed the chief obstacle to conquerors of the Indian continent. 

“India has no record of her own history, for she has had 
nb historians, such as we meet with amongst either jews, 
Greeks, Romans, or other races. The Brahmins are lire' 
most educated class in India*, and although they have collected 
data, and have described historical events, they have kept, 
and even now keep, their labours a profound secret. Moie- 
ovei, the ^greater part of their records have been destroyed 
during th*e repeated foreign inroads into India, especially 
Mussulman, either by the Brahmins thcmsqlves or by therr 
conquerors. It is only from the times of Muhunrmadan in¬ 
vasions,from the 10th century of our era, that the'fog 
which has enveloped India, has begun to clear away, and now, 
thanks to the researches of various persons, we can place 
before ourselves a fairly clear representation of the history of. 
Hindustan for the last nine centuries. As regards,.however, 

* Btief review of th** hibtoiicai campdigus. ayauihi India underukcu lioin the Wcit 
and through Afghanistan. > 

t. “Campaign of Semiramide 2. St'sostns 3. Cyius;—4. I>aim>;—$* 
Almudpf the Great;—©. ApUoclms III (the Gieat);—7, 

Eucsatidcs (son of Tldiocles and Caodiuic)9. Aishak 11 \the Great) 10. 
s-au,} rtjgi, j Nauhhuwan I—12 Ugur-Khau 13 .Saliakla- 

ol Ghazni I—15. Muhammad of Gun j 6, Chingiz Kh.rn i—- 
Motigob after Chnigiz-Khan; —ig. Tnrrur Beg 01 1 imui Lang 

11 amerlaae) , 19 .—Abu Bikr-Miiza j—>40. BaliW Nudu-bhah,— 
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historical Information about India ptior to such Muhammadan 
invasions, this can only be gathered/rom a few Persian, Greek 
and Roman works and still fewer Chinese.” 

t 

Brief review of the campaigns undertaken against India from 
the West and through Afghantstan, 

I, Campaigns against India from the most ancient times to 
the beginning of the Mussulman invasions. 

1. Semtramtde*From remote antiquity Indi<i‘-''^lias been 
considered the source of riches, and she has been called the 
pitadtse of peoples. When, too, on the continent of Europe, 
there dwelt seml-baibarous races, and there roamed numerous 
wdd beasts, Hindustan hi^d a large population, atfd had already 
become a civili<5ed country. 

. “The boundless wealth of India has drawn towards it great 
conquerors, and the first of these was tlie famous Assyrian 
Empiess Semiramidc. 

” Ancient historians teiVus that she was the wife of one of the 
officcis of the Emperor of Assyria, Ninus, who, having become 
enamoured of her, took her fiom her husband, and that she, on 
his death, succeeded to the tin one of Assyria. 

“Greek historians relate, that Semiramidc collected a count¬ 
less host for the corupicst of Indja, but by what route the 
invasion was made is not toid. It is, howet'er, an important 
historical fact, that the general plan of Semiramidc’s conquest 
(vf India took the shape of the previous subjugation of Bactriana, 
(Balkh). The historian Ste/ias, describes the preparations 
liiade by Soiniraniidc for the invasion of India as surpassing all 
belief. Diodor, too, speaks of them in the same sense. Semi- 
ramidc, having taken her forces through the country now known 
as Afghanistan, I'cached the banks of the Indus, where she 
overthrew the numerous ho,j;t, and a laiige number of jslephants 
of her adversary Strabobitps, sovereign of India. Strabobitus 
now retired into Ure interioi of his country, and Semiramitle, 
flr^fsl^ed vvith \dctoiy, followed after him, and then came upon 
a powerful army. A bloody engagement ensued in which 
Semiiamide, herself was wounded, and having lost two-thirds 
of her forces, she was compelled to withdraw across the Indusi’* 

• 'Mils campaign took {.lace ui the X!I Cenluiy B C. Previous to hh 
a'icendirig the throne Assyiui, Niiius, the hushaiui of .Semuiimhle, had posaessed 
himself of Bdcriiana (the modem Ai^rhan-i'uikmUn)* Setinramide tnarened with 
a nuineiQUs aimy on India (passinsj throufjh what is now Afghanistan) and defeated 
the Indian aimy on the hanks of the Inous. The Indians decided, however, Oi| 
her into the heart of the countiy, and this iliey Succeeded in doing. Tlw 
affmy of the Xssyitin Empress was then defeated, and she herself having been 
wounded in the fight, and having lost iw 5 *thirds of her forces, retiuned to her own 
capital. Indian historians lelated to G»eek writers, during the"CQ.mpRigti ^ 
Alexander the Gieat in India, that Sen»iraini<te lost her entire armj^and returned 
to 1 x 9 r ow" country with only 30 men (ColUn de Bar, Ihitotrede afumne d 

mederne, Paiis iHii-')—AlUAvr. 
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Thus disastrously termlns^ted the first kooivn invasion of 
India. • 

3. Campaign of This Egyptian Pharoah, accord¬ 

ing to tlTC testimony of SQinc historians, invaded India, crossed 
the Ganges, and overran the entire country up to the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal,* or, as Diodor exj>resses it, “ he marched 
as far as the Ganges, and having traversed the whole of India, 
reached tliejGreat Ocean.” 

3. C(impatgn of Cyrus .—“ Untjl the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus the Persian (538 B. G.) historians make hardly any 
mention of India. Cyrus, who was the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, set out with a splendidl}'' oiganised army for the 
conquest of InSia, but his campaigr was disastrous, for he 
returned with only seven men, and yet we know positively that 
Cyrus advanced the boundaries of the Persian monarchy as far 
as the banks of the Indus.” 

4. Campaign of Darius .—‘‘ Darius L kinSman of Cyrus, as¬ 
cended the throne of Persia towartfs the close of the 6th 
oentury B. C., and he sticngthened the Pcrsip,n fiontier along 
the Indus. He also annexed to his monaichy scyeial of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, and he made of these a 20th 
satrapy. Wishing to know wheic the Indus flowed into the 
.ocean, he despatched a fleet under Silaxes to make this dis¬ 
covery. After taking 30 months to reach the ocean, Silaxes 
brought his fleet again up the river. 

5. Campaign of Alexander the Great —“ In the year 334 

B. C., Alexander the Gicat, having settled the affaiis of Greece, 
and of Macedonia, inarched ^vith an excellently disciplined and 
equipped army, of a sticngth of 30,000 infan'try and 5,000 cavalry 
into Persia. In the same year he defeated the Pcisians before 
Granica, and in the following year at Issa, and in the year 
331 B C., he Inflicted a decisive blot/ on his rival* Darius, and 
caused him to take refuge in Bactna, the modern Balkh, where 
he was killed. ^ j 

** Subsequently Alexander himself directed his attentio 1 to 
this province (Bactria) to which he took with him only his 
light troops. He, however, largely availed himself df the offers 
made^ to him on all sides of alliance, and in this respect he 
displayed the wisdom of an experienced diplomatist. This * 
circumstance does much to explain how it was that Alexander, 
who really had but a very small force of Greeks, conducted in 
such a short time several remarkable campaigns and effected 
such vast conquests, • . * 

-winch we are now exainining as to the miht^iry power of the 
m InJin, i.tivM another question; When and who invaded the Indian 
peninsula through AlgUanistan ? ’ This inief sketch of the campaigns against 

b * f*" 
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“The great conqueror in his advance through the country- 
now called Afghanistan, went by Kandahar and Ghazni into 
the Logar and Pighmaft circles 6f the Kabul plain. Having 
made the passage of the Hindu-Kush * * * § in a period of from. 

15 to 17 days, he rcachedf^the town of Indar-ab.” f 
'* Having now conquered Central Asia from Farghana to 
the Caspian Sea, Alexander, in the year 327 B. C., undertook 
his famous campaign against India. On this occas|(ai;v hg 
passed from north to south of ,lhc Ilindu-Kush by a shottcr 
route, which took him only 10 days. He then came out on 
the Kabul livcr, at a point below the junction of the rivers 
Goiband and Panj-Shir, \ and so icachcd the town of Nika§ on 
the modern village of Belli am, near the town of Jalalabad. He 
then sent a portion of his army on to Peshawar, |t ordering this 
column to prepare every thing for the passage of the river Indus ; 
the rest of his forces he himself led across the mountains, which 
lie to the noith of the Knjjul river, lie had to cross very 
rapid rivers and high mountain passes, and at the siege of one 
town, the ruins of which must lie near Chigi to the north of 
Bajaur, he was.» wounded, but not dangerously. From Chigt 
he went to what is now knonn as the village of Jandaul, in the 
principality of Bajaur.* Having captured Jandaul, the Greeks 
marched on the town of Dir. Not far from Dir, the moun¬ 
taineers attacked Alexandei’s forces, but he obtained a biiliiant 
victory over them, in which he captured 40,000 men, and 
» 23p,00O head of horned cattle. After this victory, the Mace- 
doujan aimy passed thiough Talash into the Sevada valley 
whcicin was the chief ^stronghold cf the Assakani. Here 
Alexander laid siege to the town of Massaga, the modern 
ManglauE This town was defended by a meicenary force of 
natives of India, and these men, for three days, repelled the 
Macedonian attack, but on the ftiuith they ftad to open negotia¬ 
tions. After agieein^ to entef the ranks of Alexander's army, 
they proved tiailois, and so were all condemned to death, and 
Massaga was occupied by the Macedonians. Fiom the Sevada 
valley, Alexander turned to tjie noith-east into Buncr, crossing 
the Ailam mn^fe by a road leading from Novagai to Sagadeti, 
From here he subdued the provinces immediately adjacent to 

• The part of the Iliiidu-Kush range which the Macedonians ciossed was 
at that time forestless, hut there giazed over lU slopes vast heids of large and 
small cattle. 'Jhe flesh of these animals wlien seasoned with n 7 j!a (a plant of local 
gtowlb) setved as the sole food of tho campaigners.— Author, 

t Aiex|mder crossed by the Parwan Pass, which was cr<issed in the year 1S36, 
A. Dai^rlessrs Ihtme'f Loul and Wood, membeis of an tiighsh mission — 

% See GngorielPs Kabulutan and Katir>statr,-^AutJm, 

§ From the foot of the ilmdu-Kush range, Alexander made for Nika, z'fd the 
|?atchgai valley, and the Korai and lladpash passes.—.. 4 • 

}| lins column wentno^ by the Khmbar loute, but along the left han|t Of thd’- 
KaUnl river from I^alpara to Hasht'Hagar by the %caUed Karan route.— ^ 
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the Indus. Subsequently he turned his attention to those 
mountaineers who ha^ taken up a strong position on Mount 
Aornos. The Macadonian army cro^^^sed the river Indus on 
boats, which they built for themselves from timber in the 
forests skirting the river banks, ♦ 

“ We arc not acquainted with the real reasons which induced 
Alexander to pass through Kafiristaii on his way from Balkh 
towards India. Of couise, in selecting this loutc, he had 
to a mass of mountain ranges, to pass through teniblc 

gorges, and to get over mountain streams and ravines without 
number, whilst there lay open to him the veiy practicable 
route along the Kabul river. However this fftay be^ the circum¬ 
stance ts ifhportant m pioving that ^'egular troops can make their 
way from Balkh to India, not only by wav of the Bamian-Kabul 
and the Khatbar routes, hut by tracks within the veiy heart of the 
JIindu-Kush mountain range. * It is very likely that Alexander 
wished to leach India without enc;ounleiiiig laces distinguished 
for their wild and warlike propensities.” 

From this biief sketch of Alexander's march from Bactria 
(the modern Afghanistan) to the Indus, wc sce^hat the Hindu- 
Kush does not present special difficulties in the passage of 
troops acioss it, since Alexander crossed that range in lo days. 
This histoiical and thoioiighly authentic circumstance should 
completely convince those who suppose that the llindu>Kush 
range is an insui mountable obstacle, that such a notion is a 
pure ciror; for in the desciiption of the campaigns agaipst 
India of other conquerors, v^e shall see that, whilst all, the 
passes of the Ilindu-Kivsh aie not equally practicable, none 
of them are insurmountable by troojfs. But for us Russians 
the following circumstance is of extraoidinaiy importance, 
Whilst everybody admits that the loutc fioin Kabul to 
Peshawar, vi& Jalalabad and Uie Khaibar pass, is practicable 
for troops, it is also a fact thaV in the fouith century B. C ,* 
Macedonian regular troops, heavily equipped, icached the 
Indus in two colfimns by other loutes altogcthct, ‘Thus 
Alexander himself passed thiough Bajour, Jandaul, Sevada and 
Buner, and his other column followed the Karart route along the 
left bank of -the Kabul river.” 

Having established his dominion in the valley of this river 
and of its affluents, whcie dwelt from of 61 d a race of warlike 
mountaineers, Alexander, who had surmounted the most diflicult 
obstacles on his route from Bactiiato the Indus at Attock, 
was offert'd on liis entering into the Punjab delta, an a!’iaftcef 
by Taxilla against Porus, pne of the rack powerful of the 
sovereigns of India. The combined forces accordingly advanced 

• itahtised in oufjmal text. 

t TaxiUd ali>o Rupplied 430 Elephants.— 
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to the river Hy<Ja$pes (the modern Jhelum) on the hanks of 
which the army of rorus w'as encampe^. In tlie spring of the 
year 326 B. C.. this army was defeated, and Porus fell a prisoner 
into Alexander's hands, but the captor, after his advance into 
the interior of India, and after seeing her dense population 
decided on not annexing that vast country to his empire, and so 
he released Porus from captivity, and restored him to the throne 
on certain conditions. 

Although Porus, the principal sovereign of India, 'Tween 
cdhquered and had rendered fealjy to his conqueror, the other 
warlike races of India resolved to sell their independence 
dearly. Accordingly, they formed an alliance, and appeared 
before the army of the invader of their country. The Macedo¬ 
nian^ thereupon attacked thil combination, and overthrew the 
united forces, with a loss of 17,000 men killed, 75,000 prisoners, 
and 300 war chariots. The town, too, of Sangala, the capita! 
of the Kateni, who had entered the combination against the 
Macedonians, was taken by slt>rm. 

Alexander’s further progress through India resembled any 
other ttiumphant march of a gieat army leader of old. It 
seems that Alexander had at the time formed the intention of 
occupying the valley of. the Ganges, but he did not carry out 
this plan, because his troops refused to proceed any further. 
Indeed, his army* had been engaged for eight consecutive years 
in uninterrupted campaigns, and had, since leaving Europe, 
marched nearly I4,cx)0 versts (9,333 miles). It bad, loo, since its 
entering into India, in the spring of the year 326 B. C.. marched 
undor heavy lain. The troops, therefore, were both fatigued 
and burdened with booty..Accordingly, Alexander, who did not 
desire to finally shatter discipline in the ranks of his army, and 
*who was by this time convinced, that the complete subjugation 
of the whole of the Indian peninsula was nqt within the ppwer 
of Greeks and Macedonians, resolved to return to Babylon, his 
new capital ; but great difficulties attended his return march. 
On aiTU’al at the f helum, boats were constructed, and a portion 
of his trftops, with the baggage train, floated down this river, 
and finally descended the Indus, Another column marched 
along the banks of these rivers. But whilst he was so returning, 
Alexander had to maintain a guerilla warfare with many Indian 
potentates, and in on^ of such engagements he was severely 
wounded. On recovering from this wound, he continued his 
march along the Indus, and on reaching the lower course of 
this river, the Macedonian army moved by Ihreej* routes. One 
coIum 5 ,jlfnder the leadership of Nearchus reacned the .sea in 
boats. A second column under Crater passed overland through 
Arachosia and Karamania, or the modern Biluchistan jand 
Kirman. A third column, under the personal command of the 
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Emperor, marched through Hedro$ia and across tho desert 
whfch extends il^om thp Indus to the Bolan, and so on through 
Southern Afghanistan.® The Macedonians got back from their 
Indian campaign in the year 323 B. C* The land march from 
the Indus was very difficult; for the -outc in several places lay 
over terrible wastes, a fact which explains the severe loss which 
the army of the great Macedonian leader suffered ere it reached 
Ba bylon . 

Intlie course of nine years' progress, and of a record of fresh 
conque.‘>ts, Alexander personally conducted the following cam¬ 
paigns. 

Conquest of Persia and of Egypt —In this, hjs army traversed 
a distance’of more than 4,000 versus (2,670 miles) in its passage 
from Macedonia through Asia Minor and Damascus to 
Northern Egypt, and thence back to Babylon, 

Campaign m Bactriana .—From Babylon through- Kandahar 
to the valley of the Kabul liver, thence across the Hindu-Kush 
to Balkh, Distance travered 3 300 lersts (2,200 miles). 

Campaigns m Turkutan .—Fiom Balkh to the eastern part 
of Farghana and Sc>thia, thence to the Caspian Sea, and back 
to B|ilkh, Distance travel sed more than 4,000 versta (2,670 
miles'. 

Campaign against India .—From Balkh across the Ilindu- 
Kush to the Punjab and beyond Thence back to the Hydaspes 
(Jhclum) and the Indus. Distance traversed 3,000 versts 
(2,000 miles). 

Return to -Distance traversed about 2,000 vsrst'I 

(1,336 miles). 

Thus, from the time of its departure from Macedonia, in the 
spring of the year 334 B.C., to the date of its return to Babylon in 
the year 325 B. C, a period of nine years, the army 6f Alexan-* 
der.the Great matched more^tlian 16,000 versts (10,670 miles). 

Two years aftei his icturn tq Babylon, vis,y in the year 323 
B. C., the great Grecian conqueror died, and then his va5t 
monarchy was divided amongst his chief military leader®. 

6. Campaign of Antiochns III {the Great ),—We have seen 
that, on the death of Alexander the GrcaJ:, the vast Mace¬ 
donian monarchy fell as a spoil to the several army-leaders. 
Civil war ensued, and the ever-changing States formed thereby 
constantly altered their frontiers according to the side on which 
victory for the time might lie. At the time when Seleucus- 
Nikanor became supreme, the two Indian sovereigns, Porus and 
Taxilla, whos| names are familiar to us, recognised his suzerainty, 
but after they pased away, chaos reigned in IndiaHfcri|il one 
Sandrakott, a simple soldier, but a man of talent,‘built upon 
the fuii of the dominions of Porus and of Taxilia a powerful 
state, ^ ith a military organization modelled after the Greek, He, 
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too, recognised Seleucus as his suzerain, but Seleucus was^ as we 
know, slain in the year aSi B, C., and then one of his successors, 
Atttiochus in (the Great), who reigned ffom 224 to 18/ B. C, 
wishing to restore the size of Alexander’^ monarchy, undertook 
a series of wars, during which hfe re-conqnered the Greco- 
Ractrian kingdom, and then crossed the Hindu-Kush * with the 
Object of invading India. 

7, Campaign of Demetrius^-^’D^mtUms, who was the son of 
the Greco-Bactrian King Efidemus, made vast conqu^esjts in 
India, of which Strabo speaks. Justinian, too, makes mention 
of him as “ an Indian sovereign.” f» He conquered the country 
along the lower course of the Indus about the year 195 B. C. 

8, Campaign of Eucratides. —Eucratides, a Greco-Bactrian 
king,4 who, according to Ju|tinian, though much haiassed by 
his neighbours, carried out vast conquests in India, for Strabo 
also speaks Of him as “ the lord of a thousand cities of India” 
(see Book fCV., Chap. I § 3.) He penetrated into India as far as 
the river Jhelum, and on his jreturn from his Indian campaign, 
he was killed by his own son. * 

Euciatides waged war both against Demetrius, the Greco- 
Bactrian king above-mentioned, and also against Mcnandd, 
(about B. C. 160), and later on against Anpolodotus, of whom 
historians make mention as powerful sovereigns of India. 

Unfortunately the same historians do not tell us by what passes 
of the Hindu-Kush Antioclius III (the Great), and Dtmctiius 
and Eucratides crossed during their campaigns against India, 
but it is impoitant that wc have at the same time fiosh con- 
firrftation of,the fact, that the Hindu-Kush was no obstacle to 
any bf these sovereigns, or for the passage of their troops from 
Bactria into India. • 

9, Can\paign of Arshak JI {the Great ),—Not long after its 
formation the Grcco-Bactrian kingdom began to fall into decay, 
because of the rising power of tlif: Farthians^and of the inroads 
pf the wild Scythian nomads* In the inteival between the 
campaign against India of Antiochus III (the Great) || and of 

. .. .— 11 y .. . . — — I -. . . .. . . . 

* The cotitinued close connection winch h.is existed between the Grcco -11 lUrnn 
kingdom, the valley of tlie Kabul iivei, and the valley of the shoi s tint 

the Hmdu-Kush r^ngahas not proved a s*petial buiiier, nor doe-, this lanpc even now 
hinder constant communication bt*tweui Kabul and Afghan-Tmkistan.--. 4 j<iMi;n 

t See GngonefF’s inteiesting aiticle headed the “ Gieco-Uactuau kingdom,’ in 
the y<IUrnal 0/ the Minister of Popular Lducation .— Author 

4: He ascended the thione about the year 1S3 or 181 B. C., and reigned after 
Ehdemus.— Author, 

il 'these iiiieiestmg extracts are taken from a work drawn fiom eastern mviin- 
senpis preserved m the Pans Bibhoth^^pie, and fiom other somces The inateual* 
thus g»ie 4 was compiled by Mr 1 . M. bhagan Chirbet, an Armenian erapl^^ed 
it. the l^irolfn^qae, and engaged ui lesearches in eastern latiguagiJs, and by Mon«, 
F. Martin, a*Frenchman, learned in Armenian iiteratuie. 'Ihe wJiole was pubhvlied 
at Pans m 1806 m the Fiench language, and w.is translated into Russian by Alexander 
Khudobasheff at St. Petersburg lu iSiii.-^Author, 
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Emifatldes, there unexpectedly rose up 6 Parthian king, named 
Arshak II (the Great). Regarding his campaign against 
India, we do not*know|vcry much. Making a rapid movement 
into Bactriana, he todk possession that kingdom, and then 
conquered the’entire country from Persia to the Sea of Azoff, 
including also a portion of Scythia.* In one of the histoiie^ 
relating to ancient Asia, we read the following“ Arshak,* with 
an immense army, penetrated into the heart of Persia, con- 
qu ored many peoples, and invaded India as far as the banks 
of th^ndus (in the ycar'Xpz^ B. C.). He moreover effected all 
these conquests in a s[)ace oBonly three years. He then set up 
satrapies in every province of his vas( empire, and returned to his 
own capital, crowned with glory and burdened with rich booty.” 

“ With I’espcct to the campaign of Arshak II (the Great,) 
we think it useful to remark, thixt before he enteitd upon hts in¬ 
vasion of India, he thonqht it expedient to conquer Bactriana and 
a portion of Central Asia.f He thus followed the Example set 
by Semiramide, and by Alexander,the Great. 

10. Campaigns of the Scythians and ot the Saks —After the 
campaigns against India of the Grcco-Bactrians and of the 
Partisans, histoiians tell us of the invasion of that country 
by nomad races, called .Scythians and Saks, Those noniad.s 
eclipsed even the glc»ry of the Parthians. At tlio beginning 
of the 2nd century B. C., t];e Saks occupied the countr)', now 
known as Djungaria, and the Scythians dwelt in Tangut. 
Having driven back in the year 177 B. C. | an inroad of the 
Huns, the Scythians gradually moved towards the south-west^ 
driving the Saks before them, until subsequently both these rStces 
occupied the banks of the Jaxaites (Sir-Daria) As, however, 
the Scythians appeared on this river in’ ever increasing numbers, 
the Saks retiicd towards .Sogdiana (or the country which is . 
now known as Russia's Zarafshan province.) About the year 
120 R C, the Scythians cros^jcd the Oxus (Amu-Daria), and 
occupied Bactiia. During the ficst-half of the century preceding 
the Christian era, the Scythians could place 100,000 men in the 
field, but they were still divided into five trib&s, cach^of* which 
had its own district But about this time, however, the ruler 
of the Oxus (Atnu-Daria) district; united the several tribes, and 
speedily founded a vast Scythian Empire. 

The Saks moved still further westward, and made inroads 
into Khurassan and Southern Afghanistan*, Both nomad races, 
r. an intermixture of the two, subsequently invaded India, 
crossing by the mountain passes, dividing that country from 

—--r—-- 

* called him Arsak. He ascended the throne Parthia abolfe^heyear 
C,—Anther. ' 

t Passage Uaiicised in original text. 

f .S(;^’*Gugoriefr’b Kabuhstan and Kapiutant pp, 779 and followms>-'‘dut/ier. 
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Afghanistan. The Scythians crossed by .the Htn^u-Kush range, 
the Saks by the Suleiman range^ or father by the'Khwaja- 
Amran chain. In the middle of the ist’ century B. C., a 
mixture of Saks and Scythians took possession of part of the 
Paropamisus range, and of the pro\dnces south of it. They 
soon overran the whole of the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, and the country which they then occupied in time 
received the name of Scythia A hundred years after 
in the time of Ptolemy, the country? stretching from the mouths 
of the Indus eastwards up to the Kabul and Sutlej rivers, was 
called Indo-Scythia. * It was during this peiiotl that the 
mountain country which maiks the North-Western frontier 
of what is now British Indi.f, was tlie scene of ceaseless strife. 
Suclij then, is the infoimation regardiiig the extension of the 
dominion of the Saks and of the Scythians, which we find in 
the writings of ancient classic and Chinese historians; and 
though tl»c histoiy of the c&nquests of these races in India is 
greatly altered by other historians, the compilation of a regular 
chronology of the nomad conqucrois of India w^ould take us 
too far away from our present task. The impoilant considera¬ 
tion for us Russians is, that these nomad horsemen undoubtedly 
moved freely across the passes both of the llindu-Kush and 
of the other langcs, of w'hat is now known as Afghanistan. The 
Scythians, as nomads, had no regular army, so that when they 
crossed the Hindu-Kush, they, in all probability, moved not by 
une#or two passes, but by sevcial at a time, for they advanced 
like ajiiy other nomad lace, with a wide front, taking with them 
their families, .studs of hordes, droves of camels, herds of horned 
cattle, and flocks of sheep and goats. 

* 11 . Caifipat^ n of Nanshirivan^ Bmpei or of Persia :—After the 

campaigns against India of the Scythians and Saks, ^icie 
occurred in Central and Western 5 Vsia, a seiies of wars, so that 
What had at one time been one large sovereignty, was often 
split upjnto several small independent States, and this saved 
rich India 'from foreign invasions. 

But fh the Cth century A D., there succeeded to the throne 
of Persia a great politician and army leader, Naushirwan. He 
reigned from 531 to 579 A. D, and during that period obtained 
considerable successes over the Roman Empire, until, at last, a 
portion of Arabia anS of Syria, Bactria, the whole of the Oxus 
basin, a portion of the ba.sin of the Jaxaitcs, including the country 
now kqown as the Province of P'arghana, and the w'hole of modern 
Afgha^is^n came u|der his sway. He subsequentiy conquered 
all the countiics to the west of the rivers Indus, and also 

■—----- —-,— 

• When Iho Saks made their appeaiance in India, they altogether Iftst their 
dibtincuve desigDiiUou, and likewise went by <he name of Scythians.-^-i^M/'/^r. 
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certain of the * Upper Provinces of India. Malcolm^* the 
historian of Persia, says that his military successes were sur¬ 
prising, and that to the end of his life he knew how to preserve 
intact the great empire which he had founded. In his day 
the limits of Persia stretched far beyond the ancient Persian 
monarchy, to which modern braggart Persians set pretensions. 
But Naushirwan’s son was not able to preserve the integrity of 
his*^ hn-hcr’s empire ; for in the VII century, we find in 
KabuHstan a group of small‘weak principalities, which served, 
however, as a guarantee for the Independence of India. But at 
the time of which we arc now speaking, a small portion of the 
North-Weet of India was in a state of vdssalship to the warlike 
ruler of Capissa or (Kabul-Kohistan), (see Grigorieff’s Kabdlistan 
and Kafinstan) but in the VII. century A. D., this vassalship 
passed to Kashmir 

J2. Campa^Xfi of U^ua-Khan ;—Chingiz-Khan has generally 
been considered to have been the 'founder of the power of the 
Mongol-Tatars. But this idea is inexact, because for four 
centuries before Chingiz-Khan appeared, the Mongols had a leader 
who made vast conquests in Asia, south-eastern P-uropc and 
north-eastern Africa, and he it was, who undoubtedly prepared 
the way for, and facilitated the future triumph of, the Mongols. 

We speak of Uguz-Khan, an Uigur of the Mongol race. His 
dominion was established in the VIII and IX, centuries of the 
Christian era. 

In Abul Ghazi-Khan’s history of the Mongols and Tata.rs,** 
wc find a very circumstantial account of the campaigns against 
India of the Mongol chief, Uguz-Khan, who, after overthrow¬ 
ing his rivals, including his own father, subjected to himself the 
nomad tents {ulns) of his own tribe, and also those of neighbour¬ 
ing tribes. As soon, too, as he had got the power into his own 
iiancls, he organizetl and disciplined an army with which he 
yearly carried oat campaigns, defeated the Tatars, who at 
their time possessed a part of China, and amassed an erjormous 
amount of booty. His successes brought him allies, and then 
after securing l\is own countiy on the side of China, he Itunchcd 
his cavahy to the west and south-west, and co^iquered many 
sovereignties including Tibet and Kara-Kitai, and then under¬ 
took a campaign against Turkisban and India.J His first move¬ 
ment in this direction was the passage of \:he Oxus (Amu-Daria) 

• Jlisiom d» la Perse, Paris i8?i, 4 tomes. Translation from the Enghsb 
Sec page 24 o, tome I.— Author. 

t BUione. dei. Mongols et des Tatars, par*Abnl-Ghazl*Khaii. Publv^f, ttaduite et 
ftnnotfee par Je Baron Ppsmftisoas, tome II. Traduction. St, PetersMtg 1874, 
See page Author. 

$ Vnnz Khan (Ogguz Khan) is spoken of ‘‘as the possessor of the greater por* 
lion of tbe Universe,’’and as having “reigned for 9 o years” in ihc Shetbaniadi, 
or I/fsiflsy (f the hhns^l Turks, in thf /agaiai dialect, with trantlatioftf notes and 
ttmmda, Publbhed by I. Ber^n, at Kazan in iB4Q.-*-Author, 
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and the conquest of Bactria. After this he led his troops into 
the province of GhUr, an undertak^g' which involved a 
laborious mountain expedition, during Jvhich the Mongol atipy 
moved forward with the greatest difficulty, but Uguz-Khan had 
given strict orders that ttO one should dare to halt, and so the 
advance was continued, and the country was subdued. And yet 
there exists abundant testimony to piove Uguz-Khan’s soli¬ 
citude for the lives of his soldiers consistent with the strict 
discipline which existed in the Mongol army long hffot€ the 
appearance of Chinghiz-Khan. We know, too, that the army 
which crossed the Hindu-Kush during the winter season, con* 
sisted of cavalry alone. Proceeding onwards, Uguz-Khan took 
possession of Kabul and of Ghazni, and then utuleitook his 
inroads into the valley of ftie Indus. But his primary object 
ive. was Kashmir, of which the sovereign at the time was one 
Vagma. Defended as he was by wide goigcs and high moun* 
tains, Yagma refused to suriender to the Mongol invader of 
his country. A whole year "was taken up with the subjugation*, 
of Kashmir, during which much blood was shed on both sides. 
At length the Mongols occupied the country, and put Yagma 
and his troops to the sword. After the lapse of some time, 
Uguz-Khan maichcd towards Samaikand, passing through 
Badakhshan on his way back to his own country Mongolia. 

The campaign of Uguz-Khan against Tuikistan, Bactria, 
Afghanistan and India is best described “ as a> brilliant cavalry 
raid,” for in the space of 3^4 years, the Mongols traversed moie 
than 11,000 (7,340) miles. Passing rapidly over the 

steppe, their cavalry were detained at certain of the forts 
of Tuikistan, and ii» the m’ountains of Afghanistan, on 
account of a severe winter and deep snow. After they had 
conquet?:d a poition of Afghanistan, and had invadid India, they 
subdued the mountain country of Kashmir and proceeded, wd 
Ghilgit and Yassin, ciossinglsy the l 3 arkot and Baroghil 
passes (12,000 feet above scadevel) into Baclakhshan. 

\\ic do not •know what was the .size of the baggage train 
whi^h ticcompanied the army of Uguz-Khan, but we do know 
that it had ^yith it camels, or in other words, pack transports. 
With fcgaiflto food, as Mongols are generally not fastidious, we 
may suppose that their chief stand by was Komniss (fermented, 
milk of the mare"), ^nd the flesh of horses, camels and sheep.' 

Such was the Mongol leader, who more than four centuries 
before the time of Chinghiz-Khan, was the terror of Asia, He 
it ^as who founded the dominion of the Mon^ol-Tatars, and it 
W3i> Kft examplefthat Chingiz-Khan followed later on. What, 
then, were the chief causes that enabled this Mongol leader 
■ to carry out military triumphs so surprising ? 1[hat be 
was a highly talented man there can be no <}oubt. But evidently 
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that IS not the sole explanation. We suppose, therefore, that one 
of the principal reasons of his success lay in the fact, that the 
Mongol troops had excellent horses i^hich they knew how 
to ride • 

The excellence of their horses constituted the great military 
superiority of the Mongol-Tatars, but no less remarkable was the 
ability to do with little and poor food, which ^characterised the 
Mongol, and the Tatar himself, of those far off times. 

The chief sources of information, in the compilation of the 
foregoing and of the subsequent chapters of this paper, are 
the following:— 

I. Colhn Bar ,—Histoire de V lode ancienne et moderne. 

Paris 1814, " 

II. Chibift and Martin .—Interesting extracts concerning the 
ancient history of Asia, culled from Eastern manuscripts in the 
Palis Biblioth^que. and from other sources. Translated into 
Russian from the French. St. Petersburg 1816. 

• III. Malcolm. —Histoire de la P6rse, translated into French 
from the English. Paris 1821. 

IV. Gftgoneff .—Kabulistan and Kafiristan. St. Petersburg, 
1867. The Greco-Bactrian kingdom. 

V. Histoiie des Mongols et des Tatares, par Ahoul’Ghasu 
Khan \ publico, traduite et annotte par le Baron Desmaison. St. 
Petersburg, 1874. 

VI. Edward Sullivm.^Tht, Conquerors, Warriors, and States¬ 
men of India, London, 1866. 

Chapter II. 

JJ. Campaign of Sabaktagtn. —With the beginning of the 
Mussulman g’a, there set in a fresh epoch of conquest in the 
name of the prophet Mahomet, and to this conquest India was 
also subjected. During the time of their Caliph, Muavin, the 
Mussulmans had already possessed themselves of Kabul and 
Lughman ; and although in the year 699 A.D. tljey were driven 
therefrom, in the VIII. centuiy A.D. having gained the line 
of the Hindu-Kush, they overran the whole of Afghanistan 
Towards the end of the IX. centufy, there arose tl^p kingdom, 
of Ghazni, which was founded by a ccitain Abustakin,*f* an exile 
from Bukhaia, who had become dissatisfied with his own 
sovereign. This man had with him 800 adherents, and amongst 


• In corrobomtjon of this idea, we would refer the leader to the History of the 
Easton part of Central Asta between the X and XIII centuries A.^.flaikt 
a Chmese resceript ^e^ardinp the Xtdafutks, Dm jdenyalet^ Mongol-TatatsP^'^t. 
Peteibucg, 1S57 .See page 225. See afto chap. VHI of the Notes on the MognoU 
loitUrs, written durmg the liie of Chingiz-Khan.— 
t Malttolm. HUtoire de la Perse, Page a, tome II. '—Author, 
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thefti, in the character of a eirople soldier, waa Sabaktagin, 
In the year 9^6 A.D., Abustakin died, and ha his son dsaak, a 
debauchee, did not long outlive hsm, the Ghazhi kingdom 
lacked a direct descendant, so that the adherents of the newly- 
founded state proceeded to elect a head from amongst them¬ 
selves. Their choice fell on Sabaktagin, a brave soldier, who 
had been promoted by his former master for various exploits, 
and who had won general respect in the ranks of the soldiery. 

Sabaktagin then was the founder of the greatnefss of the 
Ghazni kingdom, and of the djbiasty of the Ghaznivides. He 
was both an excellent soldier and a good ruler. The first 
conquests which he undertook were towards the south-west, and 
soqn his standards waved on the banks of the Helmond, 
But as an orthodox Muhafiimadan, Sabaktagin soon turned his 
attention eastwards, in the direction of India, where reigned 
“ the unbelievers.” 

Having defeated the Iqdian Sovereign Jaipal, who at that 
time possessed Kabul, he compelled him to conclude a tieaty of 
peace ; but when Jaipal broke this pact, Sabaktagin * invaded 
Lughman, ” and turned a flourishing and populous country into 
a desert.” He also took possession of many other parts of the 
country, everywhere overthrowing the Buddhist temples and 
other local shrines, and erecting mosques on their ruins. 

Malcolm, on the authority of Zeenut ul-Tuarikh’a, says that 
Jaipal confronted the Mussulmans with an 'army of 300,000 
men, but was attacked and out-manoeuvred by Sabaktagin's 
sirmy of 6p,ooo men. The Indians then fled, leaving behind 
them an enormous booty. Sabaktagin subsequently occupied 
Peshawur. Ilis death k>ok place .n the year 997 A,D. 

14. Campaigns of Mahmud of GhaznL —Mahmud, the eldest 
son of Sabaktagin, may be called the real conqueror of India, 
since he undertook no less th^ twelve c^paigns agairvst that 
country. Mahmud, when his^iather died, was away in KhuraS- 
san. This circumstance gave his brother Ismail an oppor¬ 
tunity of seizihg the throne; ^ut when Mahmud’s forces 
attacked him, Ismail was defeated, and was thrown into prison 
where he died. Mahmud 'rose mbled his father in many 
respects, haVing gieat strength of will, and being distinguished 
for his severity. He was undo.ubtedly possessed, too, of great 
talents ; for in asheyt time he subd ued to Mussalman dominion, 
the richest provinces of India. T owards the close of his life, 
however, having become enormously rich, he became also very 
miserl)^ Like his father, Mahmud loved the ^rts and sciences, 
an<#idUfing his rci|;^n Ghazni was renowned fol- its riches and its 

.. - ___—_ I, f . ....Ml . 

• Grigorieff. Ked^uUstan and Kafiristan*-^Author^ 
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glory, and Ibecame the centre of Muhammadan learning, whilst 
Sis sovereignty walj acknowledged throughout the 'vast conti¬ 
nent of Asia. He was 2a years of age When he ascended the 
throne of Ghazni 

We will not in our present remarks attempt to describe all 
the conquests of Mahmud in India, but we will invite the 
attention of our readers to some only of his campaigns. jFor 
us RussianSy it is a vsry important fact that, besides the ttvo 
weU-kno%d^passes zvhich lead from the West into Indian viz., 
the Khatbar and the Bolatty th^re exist also other intermediate 
routes across the Suleiman rangey by which it ivould be possible 
for a strong army to open a way for itself into India. ♦ The 
campaigns of Mahmud, undertaken from Ghazni towards India, 
perfectly convince us, as we shall see further on, of the prac¬ 
ticability of the so-called Gomal pass, leading from the town of 
Ghazni to the banks of the Indus at Dera-Ismail-Khan. 

A profound believer in the religion of the prophet Mahomet, 
Mahmud made it the object of his whole life to subdue the 
peoples of the East, and to^convert them to his own faith. His 
especial attention was therefore directed to the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, against whom his first campaign was conducted in 
the year 1001 A. D. Entering the piovince of Peshawur, he 
encountered the aimy of Jaipal, with whose name we arc 
already familiar. Mahmud’■> force consisted of 10,000, all told, 
whereas Jaipal confronted him with 12,000 horsemen, 130,000 
foot-soldiers, and 300 elephants The Indians were defeated, and 
Jaipal taken prisoner, but he was released in retum for a hcavj’’ 
ransom, and his necklace, valued at 8 lakhs of iupces,\vas taken 
from hipi. After this Jaipal, who had «bccn twice defeated by 
the invader, no longer desiied to be a king, and so he vacated 
the throne in favour of his son, Ananidnapal, and voluntarily 
immoljgtcd himself oq,a funeral pile. 

The same year (rooi A. D.) Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
after setting up his own administrator at Peshawar, and annex¬ 
ing to his monarchy the county along the right bank of the 
Indus. During the three following years, Mahmud at the 
head of a powerful army, composed of Arabs, Tuiks, Afghans 
and other Muhammadans, carried out three campaigns against 
the north-wes't of India. These resulted in the annexation of 
the town of Multan, together with the whol^ of the Peshawur 
valley. He spared no human life, except on condition of con¬ 
version to Muhammadanism. The Indians called him "the 
destroyer,” for he Jboth slew them and overthrew and plundered 
their temples, * ** v '^4... 

-.. .. . . . . - .... . . . ..... III. 111.1W I — 

* This Passd,{e is itahcised in the oiiginal text. 
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During the first ten years of his unbroken series of cam¬ 
paigns against Indi|i, Mahmud twpnt n6 further than the 
province of the Punjab ,* but in the >^ar lor r A. D., he decided 
upon catrying the war into the heart of India, and into those 
of her pt evinces that Vere vast, thickly populated, and rich, 

The object of this more extended plan of operations was 
the overthrow of Tannassar (Tanesar) the principal Hindu 
shrine between Lahore and Delhi. In spite, therefore,, of the 
entreaties of the worshippers,of this shrine, he gav 13 the temple 
over to destruction, and its ‘slabs and stones were sent to 
pave the streets of Ghazni, Mecca, and Baghdad, 

In the year 1013 A D., Mahmud sent an army to pillage 
Kashmir, and in the yca^ 1015 A. D., he agaiif invaded that 
country. At last he resolved to attack Kanoj, which at this 
period was the capital of India ; but Delhi, as the more ancient 
capital, was still celebrated for the luxuriance of its wonder¬ 
ful gardens. Delhi, too. was the chief Hindoo mart, and the 
most important of the trade centres of Hindustan Accord¬ 
ingly, in the spring of the year 1018 A, D, Mahmud, having 
got lid of the difficulties which he had encountered in Kharezm, 
(Khiva) and Bukhara, and having placed a large army in 
winter quarters at Balkh, advanced at the head of ic>0,000 
cavalry and 30,000 infanty against India. His route lay 
througli'Kashmir and towards Pcsiiawur. 

This movement was, however, only a feint, and intended to 
screen his main object. The Indians, who were accustomed 
,to see tiiis fierce Mussulman in the valley of Kashmir, sup¬ 
posed that he would, in all probability, return thence to Ghazni, 
as he had already ddhe on two occasions, but they were deeply 
mistaJeen, for the Mussulman host turned aside to cross the 
highest mountain passes in the world. This host recognised 
no obstacles, and overcame* with stubborn manliness the most 
terrible impediments tha* nature could present. The march 
w,as a triumph, and one that excites profound amazement; 
indeed, it could only have been conducted by a man possessed of 
unusual strength of will, before which everything bowed itself* 
and wltf>se* possessor cohld make his officers and soldiers fulfil 
that which no one else would have dared to demand from them, 

' People, who are acquainted with mountain warfat c in Asia, 
can easily comtirehcnd our sentiments, for they know that 
several of the highest ranges had to be crossed by Mahmud's 
army ; that this army traversed countries of remarkable sterility, 
^nd that it surmounted colossal snow passes and dangerous 
fountain streams.* And all thjs was done tt> conceal the real 
objective of the army, so that military history,—neither ancient 
nor modern—recounts to us any undertaking of so stupendous 
a character. 
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And now we, thanks to the explorations carried out both by 
Russians and Englishmen ipi Asia, know epough of the countiy 
dividing India from Central Asia and Chinese Turkistan, to 
define with sufficient accuracy the route which Mahmud follow¬ 
ed in his surprising and unexampled maidi. 

Mahmud led his army, or at any rate a part of it, from 
Kashmir towards Leh (situated at a height of 11,740 ft), and 
Ladak,,and so gradually rose to the Shushul and Gardoh passes 
(13,936 and* 14,240, respectively,, above sea-level). He then 
crossed the Himalayan range, either near Dengo <18,230) 
or near Tinkur (16,200)* It required an iron will to carry 
out such a march, and one glance at the map will show that 
the Hindoos nfost probably never eve]C suspected the approach 
of the Mussulman army fiom such a direction. It was only 
when that army appeared at the Western frontier of Nepal, 
that they became aware that the terrible commander had 
really come with a powerful force to rttackthc very centre of 
India. It was now too late, however, for them to do anything 
in the way of preparations, for Mahmud, with his brilliant 
cavalry, rushed on Kanoj (in the valley of the Ganges) like a 
whirlwind, and utterly destroyed that city. 

After a three days’ occupation of Kanonj, Mahmud of Ghazni 
advanced on Meerut, distant 55 versus (36|) miles to the 
north-west of Delhi. Having besieged and captured this town, 
he sacked it, and then turned south towards Muttra, distant 
120 zefs/s {8o miles) from Delhi, and the then centre of 
Hindu culture, En route he attacked and took Mavin, a strong,, 
fort on the Jumna. After seizing the town of Muttra, and 
killing the numeious priests and pilgrim's there collected, he 
ordered all the temples to be overthrown, and then laden with 
unheard of booty, and with a large number of prisoners (both 
men and# women), Mahmud marched leisurely towards his 
own capital, Ghazni, which became adorned with the finest 
buildings, and was converted into one of the most important 
towns in the East. It became, too, the centre of Mussukna*n 
poesy and learning. 

For three years Mahmud lived in splendour and at ease, but 
at last he grew tired of this sort of life, and since he had already 
plundered Northern India, he turned hrs gaze southwards, 
for he had gained detailed information regarding the wealth 
of Gujarat, and of the size of its capital Angalwara (Narwala), 
and of the existence of its famous altar, Soma. The terrible 

conqueror accordingly decided upon leading his army in riiis- 

* 

---" ' .. “TS---- - --— 

♦ We djo not know exactly his actual line of advance, for unfortunately 
we have been able to make use of the mfoimation supplied by 
Mussulman historians.— 
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directbn. This was in the year 1024 A. D„ and it marked the 
I2th and last campaign of Mahmud against India. « 

Mahmud was aware that this campaigh was threatened by 
many dangers, and that he would have on this occasion to deal 
with a strong and an implacable foe, also, that his aimy would 
Iiave to tiaverse the fearful desert of Marwar, (the country of 
death); that he would further have to encounter a sovereign, 
whose cavalry was cased in mail, and who had powerful ele¬ 
phants at his disposal, lie knew tha’ the fame of his enemy jyas 
spread abroad throughout India, and that he cotJld place in 
the field a host, whose numbers rivalled those of Xerxes when 
that monarch invaded Europe. 

But none of this knowledge caused any wavering in his 
decision, and he never for a moment had any* doubts of his 
success. Such was the ^tength of Mahmud’s will. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the close of the rainy season, Mahmud, at the head 
of a force of cavaliy numbering 80,000 men, mounted on hoises 
selected with special ca^e, set out fiom Ghazni. He crossed 
the Suleiman lange by Ihe Gomal pass, and soon reached the 
town of Multan, distant from Ghazni 550 versts (370 miles.) 
Here he collected all the piovisions and forage necessary for his 
army ; and with a baggage train of 20,000 camels, he marched 
across the desert in the direction of Ajmeer, the capital of 
Kajputaua, distant fiom ]\Tooltan 270 vetsis (180 miles). 

Ajmeet being taken, and the waterless desert of Marwar hav¬ 
ing been crossed, Mahmud made his appearance before the 
famous town of Angalwara-l’utun (Narvala), the capital of 
•Goojerat., This town lay equidistant between the Gulf of Cutch 
ahd Cambay, and played at this time in India the part of ancient 
Tyre, for it had trade felations with eighty-two maritime towns 
of Kurppe, Asia and Afiica. 

Angalwara was founded in the year 746 A. D. The luxury 
and wealth of the place attracted the ^ern Mahmud, and he 
at one time thought of making this town the capital of his 
vast monarchy, but he soon cast away such an idea, and gave 
theftown over to destruction. Fifteen years after its destruction 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, the town was restored on an even more 
magnificeyt scale, but it waS finally overthrown by the Muham¬ 
madans in the year 1294 A.D. 

. From the plundering of Angalwara, Mahmud marched to¬ 
wards Puttun-Sofinath, or Deve-X^uttun, the walls of which 
town encircled the temple of Soma, one of the most 
sacred in Hindustan. After obtaining possession during the 
dgad of night of the wall of the sacred portion of the city, 
h4» led his army bn to, the storming of the tcmf>lc, but a large 
body of Brahmins and of pilgrims made such a desperate 
resistance, that the ranks of the Muhammadans svavered. 
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lilahmud hereupon dismounted from his horse, and kneeling 
down prayed to God that he would deliver the idols of the uribe- 
Ifevers into his hands^ Then he arose, and leading his favourite 
Geneial by the hand, he called upon his men to follow him* 
His troops dashed forward, and soon all the idols were broken 
down. The Indians then turned and fled, and the Brahmins 
offered a ransom of 100,000,000 roubles (j£'io,ooo/©oo),* but 
Mahmud refused the same, leaving of the temple not one stone 
upgn another: the idols he sent away to Mecca, Medina, and 
Ghazni* So terminated one of the most daring undertakings of 
the conquerors of India. In his return to Ghazni vid Mooltan, 
Mahmud lost in the desert of Rajputana fully one-thiid of 
his army, owing to piivations undergone on the route. At 
length in the autumn of the year 1026. A. D., he leachcd Ghazni 
once again, and so completed the history of his campaigns 
against Hindustan. 

Mahmud has undoubtedly the right to be classed amongst 
the number of the greatest of militaiy,leadcts ; for in the course 
of a 34 years* reign, he personally conducted 19 compaigns, 
and was the victor in 30 engagements and sieges. No climate 
disconcerted him ; no season of the year had any terrois for 
'him, and he bore himself with equal foititude in the uninhabited 
plains of Petsia, Turan and Scinde, as on the wide and swift 
rivets of the Panjab, or on the loftiest moutitains of the Hindu- 
Kush and Himalayas, or amidst the evetlasting gnows of 
Tibet. 

Having made 12 campaigns against India, and having an¬ 
nexed to his dominions Multan, Peshawar and Kgshmir, he 
held in subjection the gieater pait of the Indian Peninsula. 
In the interval too, between his Indian campaigns, he and his 
Genetdls conducted minor expeditions to the north an^ west 
Thus he despoiled the Uzbak ruler of Kashgar, and seized 
his country. He subjugated the jnountain province of Ghur, 
likewise a consideiable portion ^of Cential Asia, Seistan, 
Khorassan, Irak, the Soulhein Caucasus (Georgia,) and the whole 
of Westein Persia, excepting Ispahan, whcie he placed hi,s own 
son on the throne. The whole of the intervening countries also 
came under his dominion, so that ‘his vast empire extended 
from the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf to Kasfigaria and 
the Ganges. 

Mahmud was, moreover, greatly respected oamongst Mussul¬ 
mans, for he seemed to them to be one of the greatest of the 
apostles of their religion. He was also a wise ruler of his 

* In the temple there were 66 pillars of wrought goh\ connected* by^ a 
long chain of the same metal. 'T’he idols wete studded with precious 
sthnes, and m boxes thete were heaps of diamonds, and a countless quantity 
of ueads ^Author, 
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own country, and the patron of Mussulman soionce and litera¬ 
ture, He may be regarded as the founder ,of Afghan power, 
and of the Muhammadan dominion in Hindustan. 

Mahmud died in the year lojo A. D., in the sixfy-tJwrd year 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth'of his reign. Whilst on hIs 
death'bed, he held a bfilliant parade of his ever-victorious army, 
and there filed past him 100,000 ftifantry, 50,000 cavalry, and 
1,300 elephants. These were Ids comrades in arms with whom 
' he liad shared both joy and sorrow, and from whom he parted 
With the keenest regret. • ^ 

Mahmud’s campaigns have ‘completely proved the practi¬ 
cability for the passage of a large army of thh Gomal pass, 
which connects Ghazni with Multan (Dera-Ismail-Khan ?) 

•15. Campaigns of Aln^tammad of Ghur. To\he surprise of 
all, there rose up in the middle of the XII century the dynasty 
of the Ghuride (Guridi.) Ghur or Gur, an ancient province of 
Khurassan, was conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni in the XI cen¬ 
tury A- D,, and was anne*i;ed by him to his Ghazni empire, but 
he allowed this province to be admini&tetcd by its own princes 
acting in his name The inhabitants of Ghur were considered to 
be pure Afghans, and from the most ancient limes, have been a 
warlike race, and have had great influence on the country 
now known as Afghanistan. A little before the XII century 
a civil war broke out between Ghur and Ghazni, which ter¬ 
minated m favour of Ghur, and in the destruction and plunder 
of Ghazni. Allah, the founder of the dynasty of the Ghuride, 
j^annexed to his dominions Ghazni, a part of India, Balkh, and 
Herat. He was then attacked by Sindjur, the chief of the 
Seljukidre, and with difficulty saved his life. Allah died in 
the year 1155 A. H,, and his son, who succeeded him on the 
throne of Ghur, was slain by the Turks. In the year ii8B 
A. D., Jaiyaz, the nephew of Allah, ascended the throne, and 
he entrusted to his bi other, Muhatmuad’-Hhabab, the administra¬ 
tion of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dynasty. 

Jhis Muhattimad-Shabab is called in history Muhammad of 
Ghur. He was the direct follower of Mahmud of Ghazni,^ 
and the second Muhammadan invader of India. ^ 

WhenJVIuhammad of Gliur entered upon the administration 
of the Indian provinces of the Ghur dominions, political matters 
in that country were complicated in an extraordinary manner, 
Khuser, of the •dynasty of the Ghaznivides, ruled at Lahore. 
Turks of the Seljukidce race poured forth like a great streamy 
from behind the Hindu-Kush, and crossing that range, not by 
«fne pass only, jput in all probability by several at a time, for, 
^ley moved with n wide frogt, they conquered a portion t>f 
of the Ghazni dominions, and seemed ready to invade the 
rich plains of India, But unexpectedly they turned westwardSi 
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and by thJs movement they laid the foundation in Europe of 
that Eastern Question which is still unsettled. 

In the year 1186 A. D., I Muhammad of Ghur marched with 
an army against Khuser, the Ghaznivide ruler of Lahore, to 
which city he laid siege, having in the meanwhile possessed 
himself of the Peshawar valley, Multan, and almost all the 
provinces along the course" of the Indus, He twice failed to 
take Lahore. At length, after the manner of Asiatics, he had 
recourse to treachery, and so obtained possession of the persons 
of Khuser and of his family. Having effected this, he mer¬ 
cilessly put them all to death. Thus sadly and fortuitously 
perished the" last member of the famous dynasty of the 
Ghaznivjdcs, a dynasty which had reigned for 189 years 

The Turks having passed wcstv,ards, Jaiyaz speedily I'e- 
cstablishcd order at Ghazni and at Herat, and so founded a 
new and vast monarchy in Southern Asia. 

Muhammad of Ghur may be said to have begun his cam¬ 
paign against India with the treacherous acquisition of Lahore. 
In the year 1191 A. D, he marched against Ajmcrc, a town 
which lies 350 versts (233)^ miles), to the south-west of Delhi. 
The ruler of both places at this time was the famous i*ttavra of 
the princely house of Rajputana, under whose standards was 
enrolled every brave and renowned pci son throughout India. 

The hostile armies met on the bank of the Sursutai river, 
at a point 21 versts (14 miles,) distant from Tanesur, when a 
long and bloody battle ensued, which began by the Indians 
advancing to the attack, and diiving the Muhammadans from 
their position. 

Muhammad of Ghur then rode forward and attacked the 
elephant on which sat Pitavra, who wounded and would have 
captured his adversary, but for the devotion displayed by 
Muhammad of Ghur’s personal.attendants. The Afghan army 
now fled,* and xvas pursued hy the Indians for a distance of 60 
versts (40 milesi) 

Muhammad of Ghur’s defeat on this occasion was com'plgte. 
He remained at Lahore until he had recovered from his wound, 
and then marched first of all to Ghuj-, and then to Ghazni, a 
point which is of the first strategical importance with regard 
to the valley'of the Indus. 

Muhammad Ghur remained for three years at Ghazni, and 
quietly reformed an army. Meanwhile thef-e was raging a 
fierce civil war between Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi, and Jaihund, 
the sovereign of Kanouj, who then offered an alliance to 
Muhammad of Gliur. , ' 

Accordingly, in the year 1193 A. D., Muhammad sent to tlie 
Punjab a force of 50,000 cavalry, under the command of 
Kutub, afformer slave. 
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It should here be stated that thdre were at 'AhiS' time oo the 
Indian peninsula four •vast sovereigiuties, known respectively 
as Kanoj, Delhi, Marwar and Gujcrat, and of these, the two 
first were the most powerful. 'Pitavra, the ruler of Delhi,' 
had subdued to a state of vasSalship all the smaller states, to 
the number of more than a hundred’between the Indus and the 
Ganges. 

Jaihund, too, the sovereign of Kanoj, was possessec^of special 
power, since he could place in*thc field an aimy composed of 
80000 mail-clad warriors, 30,000 horsemen with coat^ of mail, 
300,000 foot-soldiers, and also 200,000 men, armed .ith l)OWS 
and arrows and pole-axes, besides a large number of elephants. It 
should be noted that Jaibundfchad helped Pitavra to gain a vic¬ 
tory over the Muhammadans on the occasion of Muhammad of 
Glull’s defeat. 

The deadly strife then which set in between the two most 
powerful of the Indian potenfates could nut but be advantageous 
to the Muhammadans. The result, tlieicforc, of an alliance be¬ 
tween the foices of Muhammad of Ghur and of Jaihund, was the 
occupation of Delhi by the Muliatnmadans in tlic yeai 1193, 
A. D., Pitavra meeting with an heroic deatli in the defence ui Ins 
kingdom. 

In the following 3'ear, Muhammad, of Ghur resolved to 
undertake, from Delhi a campaign into the inteiiOr of India, and 
it was then manifest that the three years which he had puS'.ed at 
'Sh#zni had not been wasted, for he set out at the head of io0,000 
excellently equipped cavalry selected fiom amongst Turks Per¬ 
sians, and Afghans. “ Paihaps/’ remarks Sullivan,* “ theie has 
never entered into India such a vast aimy of mefceHurtes \ 

* for almost* every warlike race of Northern and Central Asia 
sent its representatives to sharp ifl the enormous plunder of 
India.” . 

We halve already said that Muhammad ssent Kutnb in 
advance with 50,*boo cavalry, and then, as so often happens, an 
ally was tuined into an enemy, for subsequently Muhammad and 
Kutub joined forces, and marched against tiieir quondam ally, 
Jaihund of ftlanoj, who confronted the Mussalmans with an 
army of 300;000 men. No less than 150 minor Indian potentates, 
joined this large forc^ swearing by the water of the sacred Ganges 
that they would either destroy their enemies, or die and obtain a 
martyr'.s crown. 

Th^ Mussalmans, though separated from their base by a distance 
of vefst$\ (1,260 mijes), were led by the first'leader of the 

I* The Conquetors^ Wat net s nnd StiUemen of India. London, ^^586,— 
Author. , 

f According to Sullivan, Muhammed of Ghur’s route lay thi ough Peshawur j 
he crossed the Indus and matcued. to Peshawar } ” but we are not aware 
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age, were animated with cool resolution, and felt assured of 
success even before the fight began. « 

Muhammad made a night attach, which was so Impetuous, 
that the Indian host first wavered, ,(the rows of elephants 
being broken through), .then got into confusion, and finally 
fell back in full retreat A great slaughter now took place, 
and the proud Jaihund unable to endure his defeat, cast 
himself into the Ganges, and was cngulphed in its sacred waters. 
The capital of India, the magnificent and ancient city of Kanouj, 
was now given over to finaf destruction, for it never again 
rose from its ruins* which, however, arc still to be seen as a testi¬ 
mony of depnrtcd splendour. 

In the year 1195 A D, Muhampflad of Ghur took possc^Ssion 
of the sacred city of Benares, situated on the Ganges, rather rnore 
than 400 versts (266 miles, fiom Kanoj, so that lie was then 
more than 2 200 versts '1,460 miles) from his own base at Ghazni. 

Benares, the most anci< nt and* sacred city of the Hindus, 
contained at this period the richest temples in the world It was 
also a very city of jiiiests, for out of a population of 600,000, 
80,000 were Brahmins or piiests. 

Muhammad met with but feeble opposition here, so he sim¬ 
ply occupied and plundcicd the town, slew the priests, and broke 
down the temples. In and around Benares the number of 
temples thus destroyed were computed at a thousand, the 
amount of booty which they contained being something fabulous. 

After this, the stern conqueror set out on his return miv'clf 
to Ghazni, following the route through the Gomal pass.* lie 
entered his capital at the head of his vjctoiious army, wliich was 
folh^wed by 4,000 camels laden with the plunder of his Indian 
campaign. 

Thi*J campaign indisputabfy belongs to the number of the most 
remarkable in inilitaiy history,/or it was a cavalry raid in the 
widest acceptation of the term. One general engagement, which 
decided the fate of the principal, the most warlike, and tbe mo-st 
powerful state in India, zvas a night attack of cavalry masses, 
Muhammad of Ghur displayed mAtked military, talpnt, and con- 
bined in the highest degree two impoitant qualities in a leader : 
caution and decision, and we have already said he was a .man 
who was possessed of an iion will. 

on what authority this statement is made, for if Muhainmed of Ghur went 
through the Gomal pass to go to Peshawar, he would not have had 
to cross the Indiyi St all. If, on the other hand, he di^ cross the ludun, then 
ill tvder to get to Peshawiit, he njusihave r«*crAssed that river, and iif^order 
to reach Lahoie from Peshawiir, he would have had to cross the river a third 
I'lue. •Again, if he went thiough Kalml and the Khaibar Pass, he 
evidently rpo^hed Peshawur wnhout crossing the Indus.— Author, 

♦ It will be lemenibercd that the fiist destmetion of Kanouj was at the 
h^*nds of Mahmud of Ghazni,-- 
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This campaign, moreover, decided a very important question, 
i.e,, the possibility of finding forage in Northern India for 
150,000 cavalry horses. Ifhere can be ncf doubt, too, that Muham* 
mad of Ghur returned to Ghazni by the Gomal pass of the 
Suleiman range, and it* was by the same pass, as we already 
know, that Mahmud of Ghazni went on more than one 
occasion. Thus it is now manifest that the Gomal pass, which 
lies between the Khaibar and the Bolan, is practicable at almost 
every season of the year, not onl)^ for small bodies of froops, but 
to entire armies, * for Nadit-Shah, as we shall see further on, 
kept up the reputation of tliis pass as a practicable route for 
troops of all aims. 

Muhammad of Glnir reijnied for 32 years, diiring 29 of 
which, his eldest biother, '1 <iyaz-ul-Din, was the nominal so¬ 
vereign of his vast empire. IIis most talented commanders were 
Kutub and lildots. 

Doling his reign Muhami’Tkjd of Ghur carried out nine cam- 
patgn again'it India^ and fioin seven of these he letuined with an 
enormous amount of booty He was killed by the Juts on 
the banks of the Nilab, almost on the very spot on wdiich 
he defeated ihtavra ; and on his death his monarchy was divided 
amongst his principal commanders Thus Eldots kept Ghazni 
and the northern provinces for himself, and Kutub the greater 
part of India, choosing Lahore as his capital. AnoLher general, 
named Nadir-Kubashi, took for himself Multan and the Scindc 
4c,provinccs. All three generals had originally been simple slaves 
of * J^I^mammad of Ghur, and had been advanced to high 
position by tluir sovcieign through good service and the 
display of ability. Kutub was the founder in India of the 
so-calletl 4 dynasty of the slaves.” The sovereignty of the 
Tatbans or Afghans was ntiw finally established over Hindustan. 
Muhammadanism gained con\8rts, and appeared as th6ugh it 
• would be a powerful social fofte ; but, as we shall see later on, 
the dynasty of tltc Afghans in India was at first shaken and 
then finally overthrown. 

16. Campaign of Chmgiz-Ifhan ,—From the description of the 
Mongol caifip<i 1 gn against India undertaken by Uguz-Khan, 
we have seen that even in those ancient times the Mongols had 
an krmy excellently organised and admirably disciplined. But 
with the lapse of they grew weak, so that, during the 
reign of Il-Khan, the Tatars, their constant rivals, defeated 
their main army. Subsequently, however, the balance of power 
ag^difi inclined to the side of the Mongols; for’ia the year 1155, 
A. 0 ., Chingiz-Khau nladc his appearance in the world, and his 
birth had a great influence on the supeistitious Mongols, ^ 

His father, chief of a Mongol tribe, containing 40000 famlUe^ 
died when Chingiz-Khan was only 13 years old, and even at that 
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early age he ha^ to mount a horse and hght for his own 
rights.* The struggle Ijasted for 26 years, but it was a good 
military training, and instructive in the highest degree to the 
young soldier, who in the year 1193 A.D (he being then 39 
years of age)gained a decisive victory over his principal enemies;f’ 
but it was not to till the year 1204 A.D. that he finally estab¬ 
lished his authority throughout Mongolia. He was at this 
time so years of age, anrl he had alieady entered the ranks Of 
great arm'y leaders. The oiganisation indeed of his army sur¬ 
passed that of any in either Asia or Europe contemporaneous 
with his own, and wc may here observe that the success of his 
subsequent /rampaigns rented on that remarkable army organi¬ 
sation, and on his unusually sti/pt military discipline. *The 
rapidity of his successes amazed the whole world, but his attacks 
were characterised both by celerity of movement and dash in 
delivery. 

We will not here enter into a detailed description of all the 
vvais waged by C'bingiz-Khan, but will open our present account 
with the events of the year 1220 A.D, when he, with his three 
generals, Chjebc. Subutai and Tugachar, reached the northern 
slopes of the r.iropaniisus, and when his son Tub appeared 
at the head of 80000 cavaliy bcfoic Merv and Herat, By the 
summer of the yeai 1221 A. D., ('hingiz-Khan had come into 
the possession of the whole of the western half of Central 
Asia, of Bcrsian-Kluirassan, including Merv and Herat ; whilst 
the ravaliy foice which he had despatched under his generals 
Clijclit* and Subutai, liad leached the Caspian Sea, and had 
subdued the fionti(r piovinces of noi)h-western Persia. With 
Bainian in his possession—ChJngi/.-Khan was now at the 
threshold of the gig uitic Ilindu^Kush lange, which is a con¬ 
tinuation of the Himalayan chain and is the natural boundary 
ol Inrfia, for beyoniJ it natives Sf India have never endeavoured^ 
to pass. Before the Mongols towered mountains rising above * 
the limits of perpetual snow, with passes at an*immcnse height, 
for, from Bamian towards Kabul, the direct road lies over two 
passes, the Irak and the Unai, of which the first lies at a height 
of 12,190 feet above sea level, and the second at 11,320 feet. 
Beside these two passes, however, there are othcis leading into 
the Kabul valley more to the east of Bamian, and all of tliern • 


* The best woik about Chingiz-Khip is by Baron D’Osson. It is 
entiiled Hisforic dej ATaneoh dtAuis Tchinguiz Khan-Jusqu'A Timur Beg 
ou Tamerlane,' ^At^hor, P 

t To those dcsuoiis of becoming acquainted* with the military org^sa- 
♦’on of the Mongols, wc recommend Mr M. J. Ivaiiin's work entitled “ The 
MUiUry^ Science and Conquests of the Mongol*Tatars and Central Asiarf 
peo|.tle? in the time of Chingiz-Khan and Tamerlane,” St. Petersburg, 
J875.— 
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are more or less practicaWe for troops in tijeiV passage from 
the valJey of the Amu-Daria into India, . 

The great conqueror, %in the’cotwse of his lengthened military 
carcpr, had taught his troops to overcome every possible 
obstacle, so that they easily and rapidly traversed the most 
terrible wastes, eVossed tne widest and deepest rivers, and were 
also accustomed to surmount mountain fastnesses. Assured 
then of the resolute bravery of his soldiers and of the endurance 
of their horses, Chingiz-Khan thought nothing of tlirowing an 
army across the Hiudu-Kush ranee. 

Moreover, he now heard that Jalaliiddin, the new Sultan of 
Kharezm (Khiva) had assembled near Ghazni, a place renowned 
throughout the cast for its strength and riches, «an array of 
70,060 rticn. In order, thcmforc, to watch the movements and 
operations of Jalaluddin, Chingiz-Khan sent a force of 30,000 
men, divided in four detachments,along theiroads leading towards 
Ghazfii, Ghur, Zabul and Kabul. But some ot these detach- 
rnents were attacked and cutup by Jalaluddin and his general 
Khan Malik, whereupon Chingiz-Khan hastily collected a 
powerful force with which he crossed the Hindu-Kush, Hear¬ 
ing of the rapid advance of the main body of the Mongol army, 
Jalaluddin decided to clear out of Afghanistan, and* to retire to¬ 
wards the Indus. Chingiz-Khan pursued him night and day, and 
soon reached Ghazni, wliere he learnt that Jalaluddin had 15 
(lays previously withdrawn in the direction of India. Leaving 
one of his own officers as Governor of Ghazni, Chingiz-Khan 
'X:oytinued to follow up Jalaluddin, making forced matches in 
or(I(»r to overtake him. In their match from Ghazni, the 
Mongols followed the Comal imite ovi r the Suleiman range, 
and encountered no opposition. On reaching the Indus, Chingiz- 
Khan received information* that Jalaluddin had prepared 
boats for the passage of the riv^'r on the following day, vis,, 
the 21 St December 1221 A^D. Accordingly, Chingiz-Khan 
‘resolved, upon an attack before his enemy could get cross the 
river. •The result* >f this battle was that Jalaluddin’s forces were 
cut to pieces, but he himself escaped by swimming the river. 

But the sucqess which Jalaluddin had gained over the 
advanced detachments of the Mongols, previous to the passage 
of t|ieir main body across the Hitidu-Kush, had louscd, through¬ 
out Khoras.san, strj^ng hopes of release from the rule of the 
fierce invaders, and at IJerat thcic was open rebellion against 
them. On receipt of this news, Chingiz-Khan sent for his 
yout^est son TuH, and reproached him for havipg spared any of 
the’»Kihabitants of HcraJ; when he had captured that city. He 
then despatched his general Ilchikai at the head of 80,000 
men, and directed him not to leave one soul in the place* alive, 
These instructions were carried out almcwt to the letter ; for 
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after a siege of seven months, Herat Was again talten by tfte 
Mongols on the r4th (26th) June A* D.» and the slaughter 
of its inhabitants went on‘‘for a wh6le week, only 15 men 
escaping. ’ Having carried out the orders given to him, Ilcliikai 
marched to rejoin the main body of 'ihc Mongol’ army under 
Chingiz-Khan. For the pursuit of Jalaluddin, Chiugiz-Khan 
sent off two cavalry detachments under his generals Bela and 
Turtai, but they could find no traces of the fugitive, and having 
taken thdfort of Biah, they proceeded to Multan. Finding that 
thc'r detachments were not strong enough to capture this town, 
they devastated the provinces of Multan, Lahore, Ferozepore 
and Malikpur, and then marched to rejoin the head-quarters 
of Chingiz-Khan. Meanwhile Cliingiz-Khan had, during the 
spring of the year 1222 A.D., prc>ceedcd up the right bank of 
the Indus after despatching his son Okedai to destroy Ghazni. 

After destroying Ghazni, Okedai asked his father's permission 
to go and besiege the capital of S^istan, but he was ordeied to 
return to head qucU'tcrs because the fierce heat of summer was 
now setting in. Chingiz-Khan’s main body passed the summer 
of 1222 A. D., at Benian, where he waited the return of his 
generals Bela and Turtai. On their rejoining him, he moved 
forward, and was met ne.ir ffut GuUal-Gurgan by his son 
Okedai. The Mongol aimy wc'iit into winter quaitci.s in the 
mountain province of Binya-Katvar, near the sources of the 
Indus, but heic an epidcunic bn)ke enjt amongst his troops, and, 
when this had died out, ('hingiz-Khan moved in the spiirg of 
1223 A. D., with the inleniion of marching thtoiigh Tibet into 
Mongolia, l)Ut hi'^ prc)gjcss was checked after the lapse of some 
days, for it was pioved tli it the vast country thr<»ugh which 
he wished to pass was a seiics qf the highc-'t mountains and 
the densest foicsts, \Vc should here reinaik that Ching.z- 
Khafi was at this time 68 years edd, and though he may be 
said to have lived on horse-baclc for a period of 55 years, ami 
was accustomed to cndinc all tlie labours,? and privations of 
war, still time claimed its own even in liis case. Being checked 
in his advance through Tibet, he ordeicd his army to march 
towards Peshawar, and in all probability the route then taken 
was by the valley of the Kabul liver. Subsequently he went 
into summer quarters in the province of Balakan where he left 
his impedimenta. In the autumn of th.? year 1223 A. D., 
Chingiz-Khan passed through Balkh. Here, after destroying 
the town, he ordered its inhabitants to be put to death. 
His Indian .campaign may be said to diavc been fiKished 
here, for after various wanderings in Central Asia, If? re¬ 
turned in the autumn or winter of the year 1224 A. D., to his 
own country Mongolia. At a place called Buka-Sutchill he 
gave a gtand feast to his victorious army, and in February 
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of l^lfowiiig year,. he withdrew to his own alut, or group of 

tjomad tewts. . ’ ‘ ‘ ^ 

i*he campaigns of Ch^ngfe-Khan and of his* generals present, 
a striking picture of rapid raids carried out in various directions. 
They were indeed a series of tempests, of which history gives 
no other examples. The rapidity of the movement of the 
Mongol cavalry produced a state of’alarm not only upon those 
who had to face such rushes, but on the most distant countries. 
The Byzantine Empire trembled through fear, Russia herself was 
subjected to the terrible inroads of the Mongols, wlf 5 left deep 
traces on her population—traces ‘which prepared the way for 
her subjugation by Bati the grandson of Chingiz-Khan. 

The Indian campaign of Chingiz-Khan is especially remark¬ 
able for the rapidity withj^which it was undertaken. Thus, 
setting out from Mongolia m the autumn of the year 1218, 
A,' D., by the end of the year 1221 A. D., Chingiz-Khan stood 
as a conqueror on the banks of the Indus, This means that 
in a little over three yerfijs' time, his main body marched not 
less than 5,000 versts (3,333 miles) dining which we know that 
for several months of each year, the troops were detained 
eu route tlirough being sent to occupy forts and other causes. 
Moreover, during the same period, tlfb detachments sent out 
under the sons or generals of Chingiz-Khan, traversed more 
than 8,000 versts (5,333 miles) The campaigns of Chingiz- 
Khan have'also taught us how much may be dohe with cavalry 
mounted on small horses, taught, as Mongol houses arc taught, 
tj endure long and lapid marches with under-foot pasturage 
only for fo^d, until such time as the summer heat enables them 
to be turned out to j^raze on the rich grazing grounds of a 
mountainous country. 

Russifl now occupies a considerable part of the empire over 
which Cliingiz-Klian once held sway, and she also possesses 
tens of milli«>ns of horses of tflle same bi'bcd as those* which 
wore in Chingiz-Khan’s army, It seems to us, then, mete that 
we siiould turn t:)nr full attention to, instead of disregarding, this 
inexhaifstiblc supply of military wealth, especially in viejv of 
possible compheations along.our vast Asian frontiers. History 
always furftishes good examples, and very often even definitely 
indicates what is needful and what is useful for us to do. Who 
knows what may happen in the future in Asia or in Europe ? 
In the event of a vfar with China, we could utilise the Mongols 
^-5*^ thdr horses, and carry terror and alarm into the heart of the 
Celestial Empire. But at the same time it should not be 
fof^otten that C^iina^is a colos.sal empire thickly populated 
and fertile, and that when this enfpire awakes from the sleep of 
centuries and adopts European culture, it will prove a .terrible 
neighboui to our Asiatic possessions. • 



Who knows, too, what «wots ftiay be jlsJa ? 

for if our rival does not cease her intrigues in Asfeii 

^we must show her* that we clearly underhand the power which 
Ve possess oh the steppes of Asia. There does not exist a 
doubt that there never has been a more brilliant force of cavalry 
than that which ChingJa-Khan knew s6 well flow to Use. And 
yet the spirit which imbued* those tioopers still exists in the 
hearts of pur own Cossacks On our Central Asian steppes, 
too, from Lake Baikal to the Caspian Sea, we have ttorses of 
almost identically the same ‘'tamp ; animals distinguishable by 
their small sizCj and accustomed to scanty herbage, and yet 
capable of great endurance and fit to undergo long marches. . 

17. Campaigns agaimt India undertaken by the Mongols after 
the death of Clung to-Khan. Tli^ Mongols after conquering 
the greater number of the states of Asia, left in them strong 
bodies of their troops. In some instances the soldiers so left 
became absorbed in the population of the particular countiy, 
for they had with them their fan\‘^ies, and intermarried also 
with the people of the land. It is a true statement then, 
that the campaigns of Chingiz-Khan were not ordinary wars, 
so much as a migration of Mongol Tartars and other races, 
who left after them dbcp traces ; for even at the present day, 
after the lapse of more than five-and-a-half centuries, we find 
in various parts of Asia, Kurope, and beyond the limits of 
Mongolia and of Taitary, whole piovinces peopled by des¬ 
cendants of Chrngiz-Khan's armed bands. 

Alter the death of Chingiz-Khan the Mongols continued t|ie< 
work which he had begun, so that India was subjected to fresh 
Mongol inroads of which unfoitunatcly,we have not now any 
exact or minute accounts. Wc know, however, that Turmen- 
shir-Khan, a Mongol leader in ^he year 1240 A. 'D., con¬ 
quered the greater part of the North-West of India, and that 
lii'^ trdbps swam adross the ri\er Jhclum, after which they 
appeared before Muttra, on the river Jumna, and then reached ' 
the brisin of tire Ganges. We know, too, that in the year . 1245 
A, JD., the Mongols advanced through Tibet and aCross the 
gigantic Himalayan range into the north-east corner of Bengal, 
and that almost up to the beginning of the ninfetedhth century 
they invaded the Punjab by way of Afghanistan. 
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Art. VIII.-COMPARATIVE PENAL LAW.— 11 . 
{Conttmed from tJfie “ Calcutta Review 1887, page 194.} 

I N the last number of this Review I stated that it was my 
object, in these article^ on ‘‘ Comparative Penal Law," 
merely to reize and discusfe salient features of contrast, and in 
particular to point out in what respects the English differs from 
the ‘Indian law, which appeals to be more in accord with the 
most advanced doctrines of modern ciiminalists, and in wdiat 
points eitheror both may, with advantage to the commuiuty, 
be amended or ameliorated Kccf ,ng this object in view, it 
is evident that my treatment of the subject must perforce be 
somewhat desultory. The subject of criminal luibility may be 
comidctcd with some notice of the pn.ovisions of different Codes 
concerning age. 

Age. 


In Francs and Belgium if the accused is undar 16 years 
of age, and has acted with disccinmtnt, the punishment is 
reduced accoiding to a scale laid down, but an order for police 
supervision may be passed in the same way as if he were 
above 16, If he has acted without di^ccnimcnt, he must be 
acquitted, but may either, according to cucuinstances, be made 
over to his parents, or placed in a reformatory {maison d' 
correction) till his twentieth year. A sentence of deportation 
or haid labour cannot be passed against any one who has 
completed his seventieth year The old Piussian Code f also 
only dealt with the two periodst* below sixteen ant! above 
sixteen. 

The tJermani Cotfc takes the'agcs of twelve and eighteen ; 
theiccanbeno ciimmal piosccution for an offence committed 
before the twelfth year, but the accused may f)e submittetl to 
nieas^ines of correction and supcivision. Between twelve and 


eighteen the question of discernment (the sufficient ipaturity of 
undeistanding " of the Penal Code) aiises ; if acquitted,owing to 
want of discernment, the accused may be kept till his twentieth 
year in a correctirmal or education.il establishii|ent. If convicted, 
he i.s liable to a reduced scale of punishment. The l^utch § Code 
takes the ages of ten and sixteen ; the Ilungaiian j) Code twelve 
and sixteen; the Danish 1 ! Code ten, fifteen, and eighteen. 

.. . , . , _ _ _ 


^_—_ , ... ^ ^ ^ 

* Fi. P. C. 66 70 ; Belg P C 72^74. 
+ PuiiS. Code 42. » 

% Gcrrit, P, C,, 55*57. 


§ Dutch P. C„ 38,39. 
ii Hung. P. C. 83-87. 
f Don.;iP.|C., 35 37. 
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Under teti or twelve there can be no prosecution ; but in Denmark 
the State may take measures of correction and safety, and in 
Holland if the ofFenco committed be punishable with imprison¬ 
ment, or if it be tlie contravention of begging, the child 
may be placed in % State school till the age of eighteen, 
Ketwcen ten and sixteen, if the act be committed with dis¬ 
cernment, the punishment is diminished by one-third. So in 
Hungary, there is a reduced scale of punishment, and it’•Js 
enacted in Art 87 of the Code, that no one under twenty cs(?h 
be condemned to death or ‘to perpetual imprisonment In 
Denmark, discernment is piesumed from fifteen, but from that 
age to eighteen punishments are reduced by one-half. Between 
ten and fifteen, a maximum sentence of two ycgirs may be im¬ 
posed (a) where.the offenipcommittcd is muider, grievous hurt, 
theft, or arson ; and (6) where the act committed entails a more 
severe punishment than fine or simple imprisonment, and the 
circumstances disclose maturity of understanding. The French 
and Italian Codes differ‘from the other Codes in not fixing any 
age below which there shall not be a criminal prosecution ; but 
in Italy * if a minor of fouitecn years or less has acted without 
discernment, he is not liable to punishment. He may, how¬ 
ever, be confined in a public workshop, or security may be 
taken fiom his paicnts to bring him up properly. In the .State of 
Louisiana, *!• the age of conclusive non-liability is nine, and the 
period of* condilional iiabilily (that is, conditional on maturij)’ of 
understanding) from nine to fifteen. The piovi.sions in the 
• Chinese J’enal Code :J arc somewhat peculiar and wortliy of notice. 
Offenders under fifteen or over seventy, ot who are disabled by 
the loss of an eye or a limb, may redeem any punishment (other 
than papital^ by the payment of an established fine, if under 
ten or ovci eighty yeai.s, dr totally disabled by the lo.s3 of both 
eyes or two limbs, offenders (jven in capital cases (excej^t treason) 
are rccotjimcndcd to the^paiticular consideration and decision 
of his Impciial klajcsly. Offenders under seven or over ninety 
shall, not suffer punishment in any case, except trea.son or 
rebellion. The idea of a child under seven beipg guilty of 
treason i,s absurd to occidental ideas ; but in the Orient ma/itta 
suppht ataiem, and there have been some truly remarkable 
-cases in India of precocious development of intelligence./■ A 
case is reported in the Weekly Keporter, § in which a girl aged 
ten, killed her husband while he was asleep, by chopping off 
his head with a dao. Blackstone mentions some singular cases 
England. |A girl of thirteen was burnt for killing her 
*^nistress: two boyjs of nine and ten, respectively, killed their 

X €hina P. C, 22. 

§ r W R. Cr. 43. 


Ital, l\ C, 88. 
t Lou. l\ C, 29. 
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companions, and were sentenced to death, the boy of ten feciniT 
RCtoally hanged, A boy of ei|ht years old was tried at Abing** 
don for bring two bartis ; and it appearing that he had malice, 
revenge and cunnings he was' found guilty, condemned, and 
hanged accordingly* Thus, also, in very modern tinaes, a boy 
of ten years old was convicted on his own confession of 
murdering his bed-fellow, there appcarin|f, in his Whole beha¬ 
viour, plain tokens of a mischievous discretion ; and as the 
sparing of this boy merely on account of his tender years might 
be of dangerous consequence to, the public by propagating a 
notion that children might commit such atrocious crimes with 
impunity, it was unanimously agreed by all the judges that he 
was a proper subject of capital punishment * In Alabama f a 
negro slave boy, between ten and elcy.en years old, was convict¬ 
ed of the murder of his master’s child. 

The Russian J law on this subject seems to be more minute 
than any other law. M. Albert Du Boys, in a short essay on 
the actual state of the criminal law in Russia, rcmaiks (writing 
in 1874) that “ for the past few years Russia has piesented the 
singular example of acountiy, which reforms its judicial institu¬ 
tions in a liberal manner before reforming its political institu¬ 
tions from the same point of view.” The provisions regarding 
age in the Penal Code are as follows:—Children under seven, 
who commit offences, arc not punishable ; but they are lestored 
to their parents, guardians, or near relatives, in order to be 
insfi noted by them regarding the penalty of their acts ; from 
seven to ten, they are not punishable under the Code, but are 
so restored with a view to domestic correction ; similarly, ftona 
ten to fourteen, if the Court finds that they have acted with¬ 
out discernment; from fourteen to seventeen, if the Court 
finds they have acted without compkte discernment, they are 
subject to a reduced scale of punishment; from fourteen to 
twenty-one, offences a^mmitted by negligence only entail a 
domestic correction by parents or gtiardians; a second offence 
does away with any privilege. The Russian system may tlien 
be summed up as.follows : up to seven, no offence or punish¬ 
ment ; froril seven to ten, no public; punishment, but merely 
domestic correction; fiom ten to fourteen, the same, if no 
discernment; otherwise, punishment on a very reduced scale ; 
from fourteen to twenty-one, punishment on a reduced scale, 
with power to the Court to send the offender, if’under seventeen, 
to an asylum of correction for some months; in case of re¬ 
cidivism, suppression of all privileges accorded to age, 

■...- -I- - - __r iT" .T,^- - ■ I ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

* 4 Bl. Com 23, 54 t Qodfny vs. 'the 31 Ala. 32^^ 

t Russian P. C, 94, 137—146. 
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' It remains to cotisidet whether the law^ ot other cOtintries 
suggest any defects in Jthe English or Indian law, or any points 
in which they are susceptible of amelioration* What *atrik<i3 
one at once is that in England certainly, and perhaps also in 
India, the age of noh-criminality, or more strictly of 000“ 
liability to criminal prosecution, should be raised. Section 82 of 
the Indian Penal Code enacts that “ nothing is an offence 
which is clone by a child under seven yeais of age f Section 83 
enacts that “ nothing is an o^ence which is dorth by a child . 
above seven years of age^and uirdcr twelve, who has not attained 
sufficient maturity of understanding to judge of the nature 
and consequcMic(*s of his conduct on that occasion.” 

•Substituting fourteen fortwclve, the law is tiie *same in Eng*< 
land,* except that a child between seven and fouitecn in England, 
IS presumed to be doll tneapax, whereas a child between 
seven and twelve in India is presumed to be doll capax, I 
am inclined to think th§ age of exemption from ciiminal 
prosecution should be raised in India to nine, and in 
England to eleven. It has been seen that the age in 
Continental countries vaiics from ten to twelve ; whijc the 
absence of a minimum limit in France leaves too much to the 
vaiying discretion of different Magistrates. But, of course, it may 
be necessary to cmpowei the administrative authonties to take 
such measuies, in any particulai case, as may bC necessary for the 
public safety. It is hardly seemly to bring a cliild under ten 
years of age as an accused before a Ciiminal Court. 

,Thcn the limit of what may be called the conditional period 
should be raised in Indi i from twelve to fouiteen, and in 
England fiom fourteen to sixteen. The severity and even 
ciuelty* of ancient criminaJ law should be borne in mind; 
the common law, as expounded by Hale, Hawkins, and Coke, 
may have been the “peifection of rcashn ” at the time they 
wrote, but is it not a tn'flh obsolete and antiquated in this 
pequltimate dftcade of the 19th century ? And, indeed, it has 
in many respects been abandoned Offenders under sixteen, 
may now in certain cases be sent to reformatory schools for 
a period t>f fiom two to five years. Again, the unsuitability, 
the common law on the subject has necessitated special 
legislation concerning youthful offenders Under the summary 
Jurisdiction Actdf 1879, a child is defined to be a person who, 
in the opinion of the Court before whom he is brought, is under 

In England ifieie is a third period fiom 14*19 21, quoad 
wnich consist of mere tfon-feasance ; rfis, for example, negligently permjl; 
ting felons to escape ; not lepairing highways, &c. Blackstone gives us 4 
reason for the exemption that, not having* the command of His fortune 
till 2T, the person wants the capacity to do Ihose things which the law 
requires. 4 ^l-> 22. | t*29 and 30 Vict., c. 117,3. I4. 
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th^ age of twelve years; a fwtng pen&n is One who, in f!»e 
opinion of the Court, is over twelve ancl, under sixteen years 
of age; an adult is one who,' in the opinion of the Court, is 
over sixteen years of age. A child, charged with any indict¬ 
able offence other than homicide, may, ff the parent consents, 
be tried Summarily, and sentenced to imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing one month, or a fine not exceeding forty shillings, and 
(if a male) to whipping in addition or substitution. Certain 
offences* by*young persons may, if they consent, and tlie Court 
considers it expedient, be dealt with summarily, and the offender 
maybe imprisoned for three months, or fined up to ;(riO, and 
(if a male under fourteen) may he whipped iti addition or 
substitution. In India also reformatoiy scliools have been estab¬ 
lished. As Bishop remarks:—“Although we may well suppose 
there are instances in which a child utnler fourteen should be 
punished by the tribunals as criminal, clearly the age of seven 
years, as the age of possible cai>aci(y, is much too young for 
punishment to be given by the hand of the law ; though it 
should be given at the hand of the parent, and the latter, 
rather than the former, bej m.ide to suffer the consequences 
of its,neglect,” In Texas the age-periods conesponding to those 
of English law (natnely, seven and fourteen) aic by Statute 
ninc.'iml thirteen; and in Illinois, ten and fourteen. In Texas, 
the death-penalty cannot be inflicted on an infant below 
seventeen. 

It appears advisable, then, both in England and India, to 
raise both the abs )lutc aiid the conditional limits of‘.age ; and 
some ago should be fixed, below which the penalty of death 
should not be inflicted. 

Right of Private Defence against Acts of Pnhlic Servants, 

In Indiaf there is wo right of ‘private defence against an act 
which does not reasonably cause the apprehension of death or 
of grievous hurt, if done, or attempted to be do.ie, by a pqblic 
servant (or by the direction of a public servant) m good fazih 
under colour of his office, though I hat act may not be strictly 
justifiable by laza. Moreover, s. 79 in the chapter of General 
Exceptions, enacts that “ nothing is an offence which is done, 
by any person who is justified by law, or who by reason of‘a 
mistake of fact, and not by reason of a mistaCce of law, in good 
faith believes himself to be justified by lawrin doing it.” These 
two sections are instances, among others, which go to show 

~. O- ( fl, 

- 1 ^^^ s ^ 

* fhe^e offences are certain sorts of larceny and embezzlement, receiv¬ 
ing stolen goods, offences with intent to endanger the safety of petsous 
upon tailAays, and offences under the Post Office laws. 

t Sec. 99, p. C. 
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that there is irt India more of what is known on the Continent 
as droit administratif^ than there is in England* The words 
I have italicised above cut the GoVdian knot of many dilliculties, 
and protWt public servants in India to a far greater extent than 
is the case in England. In England, if a public servant is in 
fact acting illegally ; if an arrest ‘happens to be illegal, owing 
to some technical flaw in the warrant, the right of private 
<lefence is the same as it would be against the act of a private 
person, being defence again^ unlawful violence. The un¬ 
reasonable chaiacter of the law consists in the fact, that tho 
person who resists or uses violence cannot, in all cases, know 
at the time that the act of the public officer is unjustifiable, or 
otherwise illegal so as to give a right of private defence. The 
Indian law rcsi'nihles the law in Fiance, It has been ruled 
by the Court of Cassation * that “ the offence of assaulting or 
le-^isting pul)lic officois (s 209 of the French Code Penal) 
dors 7tot depend on the ^r^ater or less regularity with which 
those office! s have proceeded. Piivate persons have no right 
to constitute themselves judges of public officers; the irregular¬ 
ity of the act can only be a ground for a civil action or a 
j)rosccution against its authors.” The Dutch Penal Code 
(art. 43) declares that he who commits an act in execution 
of an official order given by an authority not competent to 
give it, fs nevertheless not punishable, provided he believed 
in good faith that the authority was competent, and that it 
^vas his duty as a subordinate to obey the order. This appears 
to be reasonable. If the subordinate acts in good faith, it 
appears to be monstrou. that he.should thereby subject himself 
to punulimc'nt. A l\fr Chaster has lately written a book on 
the pdwers of executive officers, in which he displays a most 
tender solicitude for the liberty of the British public again.st 
the acts of sheriffs, police officers, and cithers, and, as*it seems 
to me, evinces an altogether needless alarm lest these latter 
may exceed •their powers or be given larger powers. Me. 
Chaster might be induced to modify his opinions, if he were 
to accept for six months Jdie office of sheriff or constable of b, 
county. •Wliat strikes an ordinary law-abiding subject in| 
England is, that policemen arc perhaps more open to blame for 
refusing to act, in cases where they would be clearly justified 
in doing so, thrfti for any excessive readiness to take action* 
No dcjubt the fc*ai' of civil actions is wholesome, and acts as A 
strong deterrent; but if these actions were tried by judges, 
c»f«id not by juries, there would be more* uniformity in the 
verdicts given, and* therefore more certainty as to probable 
results, At present the element of uncertainty as to ^hat view 

'— -———- 1 --—^— — . ,,,, , . 1 ^ 1 , 

* Cass. 22nd Aug. 1867,; *15111 July 1826 ; a6th Feb. 1829. 
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a jury may take of the facts'is, I vettture to think, 
to the due and fearless execution of the law. At {Sresent We 
have a little too much of a good thing—allowing the liability 
to civil actions to be a good thing—and the benefit that would 
result from having only just enough is counterbalanced by 
other evils. The sympathy of a jury is with the outraged or 
injured British subject, whose liberty is in danger, and against 
the presumably unfeeling and brutal official; and the same 
may be said, but of course to a much smaller extent, of the 
English Bench, reciuited as it is from the Bar, and not being 
merely a separate and regular biancli of the Government service 
as it is in France and India. Moreover, in France and other 
Continental countiies wheie there is^,a regulai {l^ott 
tif^ these prosecutions and actions against officials are tried in 
“administrative” couits, as opposed to the oidinaiy judicial 
courts. More consideration should be shown in England to the 
fact of good faith, and, for the putpoie of actions for malicious 
airest and prosecution, the Legislature should endeavoui todefine, 
hi a manner moic favourable to executive officets and their 
acts, the wotds “ leasonable and nrobablc cause.” Foster men¬ 
tions a case, which sufficiently illustiates and points my argu¬ 
ment A constable of a ceitain London paiish arusted a 
woman in anothei pansh at Covent Gai den, which he had no 
Authority to do. Certain bystanders, otter strangeVs to the 
Woman, attempted to rescue her, and the constable’s assistant 
was killed by them. Seven judges against five held that this 
was not murder, for theie was sufficient provocation'to reduce 
the offence to manslaughter. -Loid Holt, the leader of the 
majority of the judges, was earned away by a fine enthusiasm, 
and said; If one be imprisoned* upon unlawful authonty, 
it is a sufficient provocation to all people out of compas.sion, 
much more (!) when i:hs done under colour of justice^ and when 
the liberty of the subject is invaded It is a provocation to 
all the subjects of England ; a man ought to be 'concerned for 
Magna Charta and the lawsand if any officer against law 
imprison a man, he is an offender agarinst Magna Charta.” The 
Absurdity of tin's reasoning lay in the fact that the by*standers 
did not know whether the constable was or not justified in 
arresting. Many years later Sir M. Foster ridiculed this 
decision ; and, indeed, the clap-trap flourish about Magna 
Charta appears to be thoroughly deserving of ridicule. “ The 
prisoners,” says Foster,* “ saw a woman, a pet ^ect stranger to 
them, led to the«!]^ound House under a charge of a criminal 
nature. This, upon evidence *at the Old Bailey a month or 
two afterwards, cometh out to be illegal imprisonment j a 

* Fvst, C*. C, 3r6,, 
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violation of Magna Charta! And these ruffians afe presumed 
to have been seized all on ,a sudden with a strong fit of «eal 
for Magna Charta, and. in this frenzy to have drawn on the 
constable and stabbed his assistant.” In England killing 
officers or others engaged in effecting the ends of justice is 
murder only if the oiBc^r or other person is acting with due 
legal authority, and executing such authority in a legal manner, 
and if the d(*fendant knows of such authoiity ; if any of these 
requisites is absent, the offence is reduced to manslaughter. 

“ Thus,” says Broom, " the guilt.of the offender mSy depend 
entirely upon nice and difficult-questions belonging to the 
civil branch of the law, such as the technical regularity of 
civil piocess, or the precise duty of a minister of justice in its 
execution.” 

There is anotheV matter il^i which the English and Indian 
law present a stiiking diffcience ; I mean, in respect of the 
protection accorded to acts done in the dispersion of riots or 
unlawful assemblies. In liKlia, soldiers obeying their superior 
officers, arc expressly jiirotectcd against penal consequences : 
th»’s is not so in England. Again, all persons concerned are 
protected by the following provision of the law : “ No pro- 

.sccution against any Magistiate, Military officer, Police-officer, 
soldier or Volunteer for any act purpoiting to be done under 
this chapter, shall be instituted in any Ciiminal Court, except 
with the s.'Miction of the Governor-Gcncial in Council; and 
(a) no Magistiate or Policc-Ofliccr acting under this chapter 
jn good faith, 0 ) no officer acting under sec. 131 in good faith, 
(r')*ijo pci son doing any act in good faith in compliance with 
a requi'sition under section 128 or 129, and id) no inferior 
officer, or soldier, or voltmtccr, doing any act in obedience to 
any ordca which, under miliary law he was bound to obey, 
shall be deemed to have thereby committed any offence.*'* 
The exemption froiVi piosecuti«n, except with the sanction of 
• Government, is a bit of “ administiative law,” This section 
extends*the sco|*e of the chapter on General Exceptions in the 
Penal* Ccfde, which enumerates the various grounds of exemp¬ 
tion from criminal liability. In England a soldier obeys an 
illegal orde» atr his own risk, though, if the order be not 
obviously improper or contrary to law, a plea of obedience to' 
the’ specific command of a superior officer would probably 
lead to acquittal oit a criminal charge. Again, in India, f if 
an action or prosecution is brought against a police-officer for 
any act done by him in such capacity, proof of a plea that he 
wasHicting under liie warrant of a Magistrate entitle him 


• C. p. C, 132, t Apt V. 1861, s. 42. 
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th a decree in his favour, n6t>vith«tandir>|f any defect of jurist 
diction iri such Magistrate, In Eiigland the law is not so 
favourable to subordinate officers* though there are rules, as in 
India, prescribing a limitation for such actions. 

SUKSTANTIVE OFFENCES. 

False Evidence, 

In England it is necessary that the false statement should 
be material to the question in issue. The law in this icspcct 
does not appear to be so reasonable as that of India and 
some other countries. No doubt it would serve no good cud 
to punish a witness for giving a false answer to a question 
altogether immaterial and impertinent to the issue, But the 
f,ict that a duestton is asked, geiier.dly shows that it is, at any 
rate, considered to be material, ^nd if an answer is compelled, 
the witness should not be allowed to enteitain an impression 
that he is at hbcity in any case to give an answer which is 
nottiue, and which possibly may ntislead the Court or influence 
its opinion. The immateiiality of the statement is doubtless 
a ground for reduction of punishment; but it would be danger¬ 
ous to lay down any hard and fast mle that the statement 
must be material, for the simple reason that it is extiemely 
difficult to say beforehand what may or may not turn out to 
be material, and the witness cannot be peimitted to constitute 
himself an arbiter on this point. Sir James Stephen^ appeals to 
think that the rule of materiality is based on a misapprehen¬ 
sion, and that its authon'ty is founded on cases in which the> 
Witness misunderstood the gist of the question, and wat so 
rather mistaken than peijured “If this were so," says he, 

“ the inference drawn from the cases oflght to be, not that tho 
Ciicumstances must be material but that the witness must 
understand that the Court requites him to answer specifically 
upon these points, elt is obviously a very riiffeient thing to 
give an answer circumstantially*' incorrect under a misappre- • 
hension of the point of the question asked, and wiffuljy to 
avvear falsely on some circumstance collateral to the'^principai 
points at issue. It clearly otight to be the duty of the wit¬ 
ness to give tiue answers to every question’ asked by the 
Court, To allow him to answer immaterial questions falsely, 
ib to extend an aibltrary impunity to a certain number of 
petjuries, for it cannot he supposed tAat ane uttness knows at 
the time of swearing, whether the question which he answers is 
material or noil* In India, a very common form of perjury is 
for a witness to^ckny relationship or caste-fclK^wship wiih oi|^ of 
the suitors or parties or other witnesses, the obvious object befhg 


♦ Geuiiral view, Cr. Law, (1863,) 279. 
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to show that he is ciisiBterested. Such denial^ at® ^joetitries 
made very Stupidly, as they are easily capable of dispypoft A 
statement, which is intended to make the Court place a 
greater credence in the evidence, of a witness than it might 
otherwise do, is obvioq^ly deserving of punishment Whether 
such a statement would or would .not amount to perjury in 
England, it is one for which I believe a prosecution would never, 
as a matter of fact, be instituted. The law in America on this 
point is very clear ; sweating to a false statement isjiot perjury 
unless the matter is material to d)e issue, question, or purpose 
about or for which the statement is made, or unless it is in-’ 
tended and calculated to give probability to a material states 
ment, Of credibility to the affiant. The doubtful wisdom of 
the* English rule* is evident from the remarks of Eric, C. J. in 
the case of R. v. Mullany:^ “Whenever the question arises 
whether a person may not be guilty of perjury who, with inteht 
to mislead the Court, wilfully swears falsely on a matter which, 
in the opinion of the judg^ is of doubtful admissibility, or im¬ 
material to the inquiry, it will be one well worthy of the 
cat eful consideration of all the judges^' 

There are one or two other points, in connection with the 
offence of pci jury, w'hich arise for consideiation. Perjury in 
English law is an assertion (i) upon an oath, duly administered 
(2) in a judicial proceeding, (3) before a competent Court, of the 
truth, &c. *As legards the first point, it appears to be necessary 
in England to prove that the oath was actually and duly 

• administered In India it is the object of the law to eliminate 
all • possiblity oi failures of justice from technical omissions and 
iiregulaiities, and Section 13 of Act X of 1873 (the Indian 
Oaths Act) enacts that an omission to give an oath does not 
invalidate proceedings, and if has been ruled f that the word 
‘ omission,’ includes any omission, and is not limited tp acci¬ 
dental or negligent omission, In India, then, an oramission 
to put. the oath does not prevent a prosecution for false 
evidence Art.*i53 of the New York Penal Code enacts that, 
“ it is no defence to a prosecution for perjury, that the oath 
was administered or taken in*an irregular manner (inadvertently 

• 34 L J. (M C ) III. 

t 13 W. R., Cr. 31 ; 14 B. L R., 294 and 295, note. 

t Sorae hillmen or^jungly witnesses aie so stupid, that the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in making them repeat the form of oath. Agailip, 
the Court might intentionally omit to give the oath in the case of a ^onng 
child ; It IS not 80|ea8y for a Christian Judge to explain the nature Ur 
saaKitity of an oath til a Hindu or Mahomedan child.^ Sec. 118 of tue 
Indfan Evidence Act enacts, that all persons are competent to teatilfi 
unless prevented from auderetaudmg tne questions put to them, or frUta 

• giving lational answers to those questions, by tender years, extrime 
age, disease of body or mind, or any other cause ql the same kind. 
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dr intentionally, as wtee a witness kisses his thumb instead of 
the book.) ’* ' 

As regards the proceeding in which the oath is taken, the 
punishment, under the Indian Penal Code, for false evidence 
in a judical proceeding, is the same as,, in England, but false 
evidence in any other case \ is also made punishable with three 
years' imprisonment. In this, as in other ca.ses, the Indian and 
English legislatures leave an extremely wide di.scrction to the 
Courts as to the amount of punishment to be inflicted ; still, 
the Indian Code difFcrentirftes the maximum punishments 
according to the heinousness of the offence, though not so 
elaborately as some of the Continental Codes. In India the 
punishment ss enhanced, according to the gravity of the offence 
charged, when the false evidence i^given by <? witness with’the 
object of procuring the conviction of the accused. Some of 
the Continental Codes draw a distinction between criminal 
and civil matters, and cases in which the subject of the 
charge is merely a police contrawmtion; in this last case a 
year’s imprisonment is generally the ’maximum. Art. 216 of 
the Hungarian Penal Code makes the maximum punishment 
a year, and a fine of 400 florins, when the money value of 
the civil suit does not exceed ico florins. The breaking 
of professional and official oaths by experts, translators, in¬ 
terpreters, &c., is also made punishable, though this does not 
amount to perjury in England, f The above variations of the 
maximum punishment according to the nature of the pro¬ 
ceeding in which, or the object with which, the offence^ is 
committed, appear to be reasonable ; but even If such an 
amendment in the law be not urgently called for, it must be 
admitted by all that the English law is defective in not im- 
po.sing a more severe punishment in cases where false evi¬ 
dence ^is given agj^jast a maij^ accused of a capital offence. 
Section i94t of the Penal Codp allows in such a case the 

• befoie a Collcctoi in a land acquisuion proavcding, o 5 r certain 
other jevenue inalleis? A false statement to a Police Officer investigating 
a case is false evidence under .Se6. 191, Penal Code, lead with Sec. 161, 
Criminal Procedure Code, which authorizes ccitain Police Officers to 
examine any person orallj, and obliges such person to answei'‘truly all ques¬ 
tions put 10 him relating to the case. The Police Officer is not allowed 
to administer any oath. 1 

+ Certain false oaths, though not taken in a judicial proceeding, are in 
England punishable as misdonieanours, but not as perjury ; for instance, 
the oath requiied to be taken before a Sunogate in older to obtain a 
maruage bccncc. A', v. Foster^ R. and R 459- 
J Sec, 195 ennc^s*that a person who gives false Widence, knowittg, it 
to be likely that he will cause anji person to be eonvicted of an oftenc^'Abt 
capital, but punishable with transportation for life or imprisonment for 
swen l^ais or upwards, shall be punished as a person convicted of that, 
offence would be liable to be punished* 
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punishment of transportation for life, or imprisonment for 
ten years : and the second clause of the sectfon adds, that “ if 
an innocent person be convicted and executed in consequence of 
such false evidence, the person who gives such false evidence 
shall be punished eith«r with death or the punishment herein¬ 
before described.” Continental legislators generally draw the 
line at death, imposing a maximum of from ten to twenty 
year%’ imprisonment. It has been doubted in England whether 
this judicial murder should not be punished with death; at 
least, it ought to be punished Vith a heavier sentence than 
ordinary perjury. By the ancient law of England,* it used to 
be punished with death. Foster was of opinion that the offence 
should only be cognizable in foro ccrli. But Paterson justly 
remarks that theft-e is no rtason why it should not be murder, 
if the death is shewn clearly to be a consequence of the false 
swearing. Murder by poisoning at first differed little in the 
kind and cogency of its e\ydence from murder by words and 
speeches ; and the opefatioh of poisons was long equally mys¬ 
terious and inscrutable, till chemical science and posUmortem 
examinations reduced it to rules and observations easily 
followed and traced out. 

The English law requires that the false evidence shall have 
been given before a competent Court, that is, a Court competent 
to try or take cognizance of the matter before ft. Some Indian 
rulings have, in tin's respect, followed the English law, but I 
venture to think, with some want of discrimination. The gist 
df the offence of perjury is, that the witness intends to make 
a ’statement which he knows to be false ; his offence is not 
in any way removed *01' lessened by the fact that it may sub- 
.seqiicntiy turn out that the Court was not competent to try 
the case, f But the Indian rulings, as not infrequently happens, 
actually narrow the English* law, while, professing tej follow 


• Mwor, c. i„ s. 9 ; Brit. c. 52 ; Biact lib, iii, c, 4 ; i Hawk, P. C, 
C. 31*. s. 3 Inst, 91, 224. 

t This may possibly be more self^vident to Indian than to English 
lawyeis. A witness gives false, evidence for the defence in a case of 
robbery (s. ^92,‘Penal Code) disposed of by a first-class Magistrate, who 
has power to try the offence of robbery. An appeal is preferred to thC 
Sessions Judge, who, on the evidence is of opinion that mote than 
persons wete engaged in the robbery, and that, tlierefore, the facts con¬ 
stitute dacoity (s. 395f P. C., an offence exclusively triable by the Court of 
Session), and he sends back the case to the Magistrate with directibnsl 
to commit It. Again, a second-class Magistrate convicts some offenders 
rioting;" the f)istnct Magistrate, to whom the appeal lies, thinks 
ffaft the offence really conynitted was “ rioting armed wnh a deadly weapon 
(not triable by a second-class Magistrate). He therefore quashes the con¬ 
viction, and sends the case for re-trial by a first-class Magistrate. May tint 
evidence, given in the first two trials respectively, be false efideati^? 
Common sense can give but one answer. • 
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it The Madras attd Allahabad* Hfgbt Couirts baire opset 
convictions for falsb evidence on the gjround of irregnlaritiea 
in the institution of the proceedings. These decisions appear 
to have overlooked cerffain English cases,f in which it is decided 
thaJt when false evidence is actually given on oath in a Court of 
iaw, the offence is complete,* notwithstanding any error, such as, 
for instance, irregularity in the institution of the proceedings. 
In one case a conviction was upset on the ground of want of 
sanction foa the prosecution, though a virtual sanction had been 
given, t 

False Certificnteis. 

This subject may be considered as a corollary to the subject 
of false evidence. There are mapy soits of false ceitificates 
which are punishable under Continental Codes, but are not 
penal either in England on India. Sec. 197 of the Indian 
Penal Code enacts, that “ whoever issues or signs any certificate 
required by lazv to be given or signed, or relating to any fact 
of which such certificate is by law 'admissible in evidence, 
knowing or believing that such ceitificate is false in any 
material point, shall be punished in the same manner as if 
he gave false evidence.” A false certificate, stating that an 
accused was suffering from fever and could not attend the 
Court, would not be punishable, nor would there be any crimi¬ 
nal remedy agacfnst a person giving a bad servant a false 
certificate that he was a good servant § The French Penal 
Code j| contains special penalties against those who^ to favoji'r 
anyone, falsely ceitify to illness or infirmities incapacitating 


* 1 . L, R., 6 All., 103 ; 5 All., 17 ; 6 Mad. 252 ^ 

t See, for instance, R. v. Barry, 8 Cox,**C. C. 121. 

t This decision is contrary to much case-law on the same point, and the 
matter fs actually concl*3ded by the ptam words of the Code of Ciimrftal 
Procedure, Sec. $37. This section doet not leave much scope for “ apices 
juris." Sec. 195 refers to the sanction which is requited for prosecution for 
certain offences against public justice. When a Deputy MagistraJiC sends a 
witness before his official siiperioij, the District Magistrate, because the 
■witness appears to have given false evidence, he not only vntually sanctions 
a prosecution, but he actually institutes one, as by law* he il empowered 
to do (s. 476,* CP. C) The second clause of Sec. 487, C. P. C., em¬ 
powers him to commit the case direct to the Couit of .Session. Where a 
Magistrate, before whom a witness had given false evidence, commits 
him for trial, it was held by the Bombay High Courlf (8 Bom, H. C, 54 ) 
that his sanction must be implied. 

i There are certainly no clear and direct provisions covering such cases. 
It is possible that thg certificate in the first case mi^it be punishable 
an abetment of aik -offence under Sec. 182, P. C. (false information to a 
pubuc servant), and the second as abetment of cheating. But the later*- 
pretations would, I think, be somewhat far-fetched. 

\\ Fr. P. C, 159—162. 
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fbr aaiy ptibltc service* qr who fabricate false ceti|i<ic«tes of 
good conduct, of poverty^ or of circumsta'nces inteitded to 
procure any one a situation, credit, or liclp^ Section i6jr of 
that Code punishes false certificates or all sorts from wfcioh 
damage may possibly result to a third person or to the puhiic. 
In Italy,* doctors, surgeons, arid •health officers who, frOfjn 
favour, give a false certificate of illness so as to free any one 
from a public duty, are punishable with a fine of from lOO tO 
1,000 francs. If they have received gifts or promises as am 
inducement to do so, they are farther punishable with not less 
than six months’ imprisonment, and those who give, or promise, 
are liable to the same punishment. Bengal now swarms with 
native medical practitioners of sorts, some of'whom have 
absolutely no qu?ilificationsi| and certificates from such men 
that an accused person or a witness is too ill to attend court 
are frequently produced before Magistiates.’l* If false ccitificates 
of this sort werfe punishable, they would not be so readily 
forthcoming. , * 

The law on this subject in Holland | is very comprehensive^. 
A doctor who intentionally gives a false certificate of the 
existence or non-existence, piesent or past, of a malady, 
illness, or infirmity, is punishable with three years’ imprison¬ 
ment ; if the certificate is given with the intention of causing 
some person to be admitted into a lunatic asy)um, the punish¬ 
ment is seven ycais. The person who uses the false certificate 
^ as tiuc is also punishable. Ait. 230 enacts that he who fabricates 
of/alsifies a certificate of good conduct, of capacity, of poverty, 
or other circumstances, with intent to use it, or that it may 
be used in oidcr to obtain a situation, or to excite benevolence 
and obtain alms, is punislmble with a year’s imprisonment. 
In Hungaiy § a doctor wdio gives a false certificate to a public 
authority or to an Insurances Company,,is punishablc.witli a 
yeai’s imprisonment , and a* man who, though not really a 
doctor;gives a* ceitificatc as if he were one, is punishable in 
the Sdiiie way. Those who knowingly make use of such certi¬ 
ficates are also punishable. Art. 4fi enacts that every mayor 

* Itai, P. d., 360. 

j[ I will ssiy foi the Mukhtars who use these certificates, that when they 
produce them before an intelligent H.akim, they hand them up with a 
sort of deprecating djf of hesriation, and hardly expect them to be 
heved ; while the Mukhtars for the opposite p.irty, expiess their opinipn 
as to the value of the ceiuficate by smiles of contempt and derisive Com'*- 
nie^ts, such as “ aj |al doctor goh goli phirta," “ now-a-days doctors are 
t/fse found in every gully.*' •, 

i Dutch P. C, 258-23<3! . 

§ Hung. P. C., 408411. The law in Germany is much the same, 
punishment being a minimum of one month and a maximum of y/fo yearn 
inprisonraent. Geim. P. C, 278-28a 
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of a commune, ^ho knowingly gives a false certificate con¬ 
cerning the character or pecuniary resources of any person, is 
punishable with six months’* imprisonment, a fine of 200 florins 
and deprivation of office. 

In India* false statements in affid^ivits or declarations do 
not appear to be punishable, unless the declaiation be one 
which a Court of Justice, or any public servant, or other person, 
is bound or authorised by law to receive as evidence of any 
fact. A (Jkse recently occiirrc^l in Bengal, in which the accused 
in a case, filed, what he chose* to call, an “ affidavit,” charging 
the Magistrate with having falsely got up the case with the 
connivance of the police. The act was, of course, punishable 
under s.s. I228, 500, and perhaps other sections also of the 
Benal Code ; but the process, having been issued under See. 
193, was quashed by the High Court, and the contempt 
went unpunished.+ But, apart from sections relating to insult 
and defamation, such a petition ,^>rcscnted to a Court by an 
accused person ought to be punishable^ Art. 200 of the Penal 
Code of Louisiana enacts that, '‘whoever dcclaics a falsehood, 
by a voluntary declaration or affidavit, which is neither ictpiired 
by law, nor made tu the co>itse of any judicial proceedings is 
punishable with six months’ imprisonment.” 

Revelation of Professional or other Secrets. 

Neither in England nor in India docs the criminal law deal 
witii the revelation of professional or other secrets. In bqith* 
countries it would be defamation to .state that a man is suffer¬ 
ing from a loathsome disease ; but is an extreme case. 
There are numerous cases, in whicli the divulgation of secrets 
could not be punished ; and no doubt this is a subject fin which 
the ciiminal law of England and India requires some ampli¬ 
fication. • * ^ 

The French Penal Code | imposes a penalty of frqm one 
month to six month.s’ imprisonment and ffnc on^ debtors 
surgeons, midwives, and al^ other persons who, by reason of 
their knowledge or profession, are the pos.sessois of secrets 
if they reveal- such secrets, except in those cases* which the 
law may compel them to do so (hors Ics cas oh la loi les oblige 
A se porter denonciateurs). The law is the same in Belgium. § 
The German j| Code adds also the assisAints of the above 


• i. P. C, 199. 

t 1 believe I um ‘correct in stating that the case never came to 
utidev the appropriate sections. The accused ftppears to have advantaged 
hy his own wiong, or rather by his own mistake, in calling the document 
an “ afi^avit.” 

X Fr. P. C., 378. 1 * § Belg, P. C, 458. ! II Geim, P. C.. 30a 
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classes of persons, and specially names the defenders of ac¬ 
cused persons and apothecaries.. The Hungarian Penal Code,* 
drawn up with extreme caution, confines the obligation to six 
classes of persons, namely public functionaries, advocates, 
doctors, surgeons, and* midwives who, in the absence of strong 
grounds, reveal to others any scciet of a nature calculated to 
harm the rcputatifui of a family or an individual, whicli has 
come to their knowledge, or which has been entrusted to them 
by reason of their duties, position, or profession." The punish¬ 
ment is three months’ imprisonmnent, and a fine of one thousand 
florins ; but the provision docs not apply to those who are 
bound by law to give information or evidence. The Dutch 
Henal Code f ig more general, and punishes witl| six months 
impiisonnient or a fine 600 floiins any person who inten¬ 
tionally reveals a secret which he was bound to keep, by reason 
of the duties m the profession which he actually exercises or 
has exercised. This also imposes the same penalty on 

any person who intentionally reveals the particulais of any 
commercial or industrial cntcipiise, in which he is, or has been, 
employed, and which he ought to have kept secret, j The 
Dani-^h Code § contains a very salutary provision of a somewhat 
comprehensive nature : “ Whoever, by public revelations of 
personal or domestic in<ittcrs,<li.^turbs the peace of private life, is 
punishabTe with a fine of eoc; iixdollai.s, 01 .simple imi)iisonmcnt 
for three months.” This form of annoyance is soinewliat rife in 
England, and persecution is often put up with for years because 
af the u*ncertainty whether any particular case may be covered 
by the law of libcl^ The same punishment is incurred in 
Denmark by any pcison who reveals .secrets contained in letters. 
The jmrovifion, on this point, is excecrlingly curt, and it appa¬ 
rently ajrplies to peisons who receive letters as well as to others. 

Of course, extortion mayt)e committed both in England and 
India by threats to dixulge*secrets ; and it is a misdemeanour 1 | 
in* K*i^lan(l,*punishal)le by imprisonment not exceeding three 
years,*to publisii, or threaten to jmblish, or propose to abstain 
or prevent fiom publishing!, any libel with a view to extortion, 
The Ncv 9 York Code, ^ in defining what threats may consti- 
^tute extortion, expressly mentions a threat to expose any 
’scciet. But apart from extortion, and apart from any excep¬ 
tional circumslAiccs which might bring the act within the 
category of libel or defamation, the revelation of secrets per se 
is not punisha|le in England or India. I have spoken above 

_ 

• Hung. P. C, 328. 

t Dutch P. C., 272, 

t Id.. 27 


§ Denmark P. C., 220. 

II 6 and 7 Viet, c, 96, §.*3. 
11 N.Y. P. C. 
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of professional aud, private secrets, The revelation of State 
secrets also is a matter which is adeguately dealt with i» 
Continental Codes, but we look in vain thiough English law and 
the Indian Penal Code .for any provisions dealing with so 
important a subject Never vvas the absurdity and inadequacy 
of English Criminal law more conspicuously manifested, than 
%vhen the fellow Marvin, who had cotninitted the gross offence 
of divulging an important State document, had to be put on 
his trial idt'^ lufceny Qf the paper on 'which the document ims 
written / Never was there a** moie lamentable fiasco and 
failure of justice! A constitutional lawyer, apparently having 
this case in his mind, writes as follows : * “ A copyist in a public 
office, sells the newspaper a secict diplomatic document 
of the higlfest importance. Imagination can'hardly pictuie 
a more flagrant breach of duty. Bui iJure are apparently no 
weans available op punishing the ailpnt. He may, perhaps, be 
put on trial for larceny on the ground «of his having stolen the 
paper on which the communication* of .State is written ; but 
a prisoner tried for a etime which he has, in fact, not committed, 
because the offence of which he is really guilty is not a ciime, 
may count upon acquittal.*' It is not necessary to detail the 
piovisions of Continental Codes on this subject. The penalties 
differ considerably according to the nature of what is revealed, 
and according as such revelation may harm the i»ternal or 
external safety of the State. If the revelation may in any 
way tend to endanger the safety of the State, the minimum 
punishment in Denmark f is thiee years imprisonment in 
State prison ; if communicated to the public, the punishment 
in Hungary J is five years of such § imprisonment, and ten 
years, if the communications arc mgde to the enemy. ♦Publi¬ 
cation by any person of a plan of a fortress or fortification is 
punishable as a contja\icntion. « 

Opening letters addressed to others. 

If letters were not deemed sacred, and if there were no^moral 
obligation not to divulge seefet and confidential comraumca* 
lions, society could not hold together for a mon»ent, and 
luptures would occur between the nearest and dearest friends. 
But moral obligations are more readly broken than legal obli-‘ 
gations; and perhaps that community is happiest, and that 
society rests on the most secure basis, in which moral obliga¬ 
tions of the nature under discussion are also legal obligations. 
There are always, a ceitain number of jreople of we^ilk 

—^-.-- 

* Dicey, <"ftnstUutional Law, and EH., p. 203. 

t C*, So, \ % Hung P. C, 146. 

^ a i ais U'lm of detention u generally used for political offender®. 
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prificiptes, du whom the precepts of tnOrality, apArl from antj 
severed from law, hav^ no binding force* But as Bentham 
has well remarked, morality add legislation have the same 
centre, though not the same' circumference, and morallly 
quickly follows in the^^footsteps of legislation. The legislator 
can, therefore, influence and improve the morality of a community 
by legislating up to the level of, and in certain cases even it> 
advance of, the opinions, ideas, and piinciples of the better portion 
of the community. When an act is made penal by ,law, it i$ 
less likely to be committed thafia when it is merely condemned 
on moral grounds. 

Though the act of altogether suppressing a letter addressed . 
to* another might amount to theft or criminal misapprot 
piiation under thfe Indian Panal Code, the mete act of opening 
and reading such a letter does not appear to be punishable 
either itl England or India * Neither is such an act punish¬ 
able under the French Peivili* Code. The Belgian Penal CodeJ 
punishes the suppressiqn o1 a letter confided to the post, or 
the opening of it, in order to di'sclose its contents (pour en 
violer le secret). The German § Penal Code enacts Uiat who¬ 
ever voluntaiily and without authorization opens a closed 
letter, or any other closed document, which was not peisonally 
meant for him, is pnni'^hablc with. a fine of 300 marks, or 
imprisonment for three montlis; but a prosecution can be 
instituted only on the complaint of the person aggrievtd. 
In Germany, then the mere unauthoiized opening is pun¬ 
ched ; nol.so in Belguim, where it is necessary that the peison 
oj-Wning should intend to disclose some secret in the letter. 
Of course these penalties are without prejudice to any higher 
punishment that may be yicuried, when a letter is opened by 
a member of the postal administration. The law in New 
York resembles that in Gerrwany. A person who will^lly and 
without authority, either (1; •opens or reads, or causes to be 
opened or read, a scaled letter or telegram ; or (2) publi.shes 
theVhfile, or any poition of such a letter or telegram, knowing 
it to have been opened or read without authority, is guilty of a 
misdemeaiiiour.li This provision does not cover letters on tele* 
grams, which are not sealed. The Hungarian Code If punishes 
with eight days’ imprisonment and a fine of too florins the act 


* Sec. 1 . P. C, 461, 462. A letter, or rather its envelope, could not 
be called a closi^Jieceptade; and even if it could, a letter might b® 
<m«ned without anf dishonest intention, and withou^atiy intent to commit 
tWIft or mischief. A lat^lady, who opens a lodger's •letter, does it up 
again carefully ; it is not ner intent to commit theft or mischief, 
t. Cuss. 9tb January 1863. 1 § Germany P. C., 299, 

t Bclg. P. C., 4<>o. 1 8 N P C. 642. ( n Hung. P.C?, 327. ^ 
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of knowingly and jivithout authority opening a letter, a sealed' 
writing, or a telegram addressed to another, as well as the getting 
possession of a letter or telegram addressed to anotner person 
(even though not closed) in order to know the contents; and if 
a secret found out in this manner is pu'Ulished or used, in order 
to harm the sender or receiver of the letter, the punishment is 
three months' imprisonment and a fine of 1,000 florins But 
there can be no prosecution except on the complaint of the 
person aggrtteved. The Dutch Penal Code only contains one 
general provision, which is made applicable to private persons 
as well as postal and telegraph officials. It punishes with a 
year’s imprisonment any person who diverts from its destina¬ 
tion, opens, or damages a letter or document deposited in a 
postal or telegraph oflfice, or in a pillar-box ; but the opening 
of a letter which has been delivered is not made penal. So 
in England it has been made felony for any person tfb steal 
letters from post bags, post office., &c., or to open any post 
bag, &c; it is also a misdemeanour to fraudulently retain, 
<^r wilfully secrete, detain, or refuse to deliver up a letter 
delivered by mistake. But, as has been remarked above, 
neither in England nor India is the opening or reading a 
letter addicssed to another a ctirninal offence. Such acts 
should be made penal; but only a small punishment need be 
injjposcd, and, as in Get many and Hungary, there should be no 
prosecution except on the complaint of the person aggrieved. 

Harbouring^ by Relations. ^ 

In this matter the English law appears to be somewhat 
harsh and severe. Bractua*" remarks 'that the receiving by a 
wife of her husband, though she has had good reason to believe 
ho has committed a felony, is deemed no offence in her, owing 
to the superior claims of her relationship ; but a husband may 
be convicted for leceiving and assisting his wife. There is 
no exemption in respect of either the liusband or of any* other 
relation. In New Yorkf there is no exemption at^all.'not 
even in favour of the wife.** This appears somewhat strange, 
as the Penal Code of New York is‘based, for the snost part, 
on the English common law. In India + the husband as well 
as the wife is exempted. 

Is not the English law on this point marked by a needless 
severity and want of sympathy ? We could hardly aver that 
the Pmglish nation to-day is characterised^ by a want of 
humanity; biit ^English lawyers and judges have been e5f- 
ireincly jealous *of any encroachments o« the theses and prin¬ 
ciples' Of ,,.the common law. There has been ^omc consolidation 

* Braa, b. hi, c. az, s. 9* ft N. Y. P. C., 30, 91. 

t L P. C., 21^, 216. 
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# portions of the criminal law, but few radical changes, except 
regajrds the severity of punbhments; sc3i it is that, while 
our continental ncighl^ours have made rapid strides forward in 
the science of criminal jurisprudence, insular prejudices have 
blocked the path of reform in England, and the criminal law 
still remains disfigured harshnesses, eccentricities, rigidities, 
and solecisms ; and some of the harshness at any rate has re-* 
appeared in the Indian Penal Code. What, then, aie the 
provisions of Continental Codes on the subject under discussion? 
In France and Pelgium * not only are the husband and wife 
excepted from the operation of the law against harbouring, 
but brothers and sisters also, and other relatives in the same 
degiec; the German f Code exempts “ lelations,” but does 
not define the term ; in Holland J the exemption* is extended 
to relatives in 5 collateral* line to the second or third degree ; 
while the Penal Code of Hungary § details the exempted 
relatives at length, namely, “lelativcs in ascending or descend¬ 
ing line, brothers and sisters, cousins German, adoptive and 
foster-parents and childji'cn, husbands and wives, engaged persons^ 
biothers-in law and sistcrs-in-law." The Louisiana Penal Code 
(71) excepts the relations of the accused in the ascending or 
descending line, cither by affinity or consanguinity, brothers 
and sisters, and domestic servants. It is also exceedingly in¬ 
structive in this connection to note the provision,s of a purely 
Oriental Code, framed by Orientals for Oiientals : I mean, the 
Penal Code of China. In China,(| “all relations connected in 

the first and second degree, and living under tlie same roof.. 

vfUen mutually assisting each other, and concealing the offences 
one of another, and moreovei, slaves and hired assisting 

their masters and concealing their offences, shall not be punish¬ 
able. Relations in the thiit^and fourth degrees arc liable to 
a punishment three degrees less than would be inflicted on 
strangers under the same ciicttmstanccs ; tnorc remote #e\ation9 
receive one degree more [fUnishment. These exceptions do 
not^ cktend t (7 cases of high treason or rebellion.” In Indiaf 
also* thfire is no exemption, if the person harboured be a stale 
prisoner or prisoner of war , • 

Family ties'are very stiong among the Hindus, if not among 
all Indians, and the above quoted provisions of Contineutsil 
Codes aic moie in harmony with Hindu feelings and ideas 
than the cxistinn law in the Indian Penal Code, which itself 


•*Fr, P. C, 248 ; fjelg. P. C. 341 The husband agd wife are excepted 
after they have been divorced. Divorce was abolished by the law 
of the 8th May i8i6, but*it has been introduced again. 

+ Germ P. C , 257. < 1 § Huim. P. C 78,378 | "(1 China 3*. 

J Dutch P.C, 189- I fl.P. C, 130. • 
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tljan the English law. We miy he sum tMl 
were a Penal Code ftamed by Hindus, It wbuld contain soim 
such provision as that in the Chinese Pei^a! Code, which I have 
quoted above. I do not for a moment go so far as to main¬ 
tain that domestic servants should be excepted, but certainly 
I think the law might be more liberal in'^the matter of relations. 
Moreover, not only husbands and wives should be excepted, 
but men and women, who, though not actually married, have 
the reputation of being so from having been lived together for 
years as husband and wife. In awarding punishment, Indian 
Magistrates should consider not only proximity of relationship, 
but also ties of religious or semi-religious friendship, ♦ and the 
extraordinary loyalty and attachment of old family servants 
and dependants, 

Theie is another point in connection with the subject of 
harbouring, which should be noticed. In England an aifcessory 
after the fact is one who, knowing a felony to have been 
committed by another, receives, reli&ves, comforts, or assists 
the felon. *f* It is necessary (i) that a felony should have been 
committed, and (2) that the paity charged should know of 
it, or have had some notice of it. In India the first of these 
conditions is not essential; it is sufficient that the peison 
harboured has been charged with an offence, or that an order 
has issued for his apprehension. J It is a difficult question of 
morals to decide which is the juster law ; but clearly the Indian 
law is safer and more conducive to the interests of public 
justice. The law in some of the States of America appeals 
to be the same as the law in England. The following case 
occurred in the state of Nebiaska. § A was convicted of horse 
Stealing, and on the same day B was convicted of having con¬ 
cealed A, knowing him to have stelen the horse. The judg¬ 
ment against A having been revcised on error, it was on 
error bj^B, that it wotild be presifmed that the record of A’s 
conviction was a necessary part* of B’s conviction, and that, 

. . . ■■■■ — . . . , . . . . — .1 I..I .1 . . . . . 

t* 

* I allude to the friendships formgd by exchange of “ M^ihaprasad,” the 
* dharm*bhai,’ ‘ dhann-ma,’ kc • 

t Hale P. ^,718 See also 2 Hawk, P. C. c. 29, s. 35 -“Where a 
peison has, after the fact, acquiied knowledge that the 

murder has been committed, he is tieated as an accessoiy after the fact, 
if he harbour or assist or relieve the muidcrei, oi cause lus escape.” 

J I. P. C. a 16. There appears to be some contr.iiiction between this 
section and Sec. 212. The latter section enacts that •mheneiet an cfmee 
has bfefi committed^ whoever haibouts 01 conceals a pei^un whom he knows 
or has tMsoH to Mteuif io hei the offender, &c.” The punishment is 4 h^ 
same, except whenF the offence is capital. Sec. 112 seems to Contempl.fte 
cases in which the authors of an offence are not known to the police, and 
iiitt which therefor^ no process for apprehension Iran have issued. 

§ 13 Heb. 5g. 
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« % such record had beeu pronounced efroa^oh$, tliO Judgment 
gainst B would be reversed. The text^of the French Code 
prescribes puiiishmen| against those who harbour persona wA&m 
they know to have committed crimes.* * * § But apparently in no 
country does even the most pellucid phraseology of the Legis¬ 
lature prevent conflicting interpretations by the Courts. On 
the 15th October 1853, the Court of Cassation ruled (what is 
exactly equivalent to the Indian law) that it is sufficient if the 
haibourcr knows of the order for appiehenslon. (11 suffit 
qu’il soit Tobjet des rechetches de la justice.) On the 2^th 
December 1833, they had nitcd exactly the opposite, On the 
27th July 1867, they finally gave a luling in accordance with 
the text of the law : this was to the effect that it is necessary 
that the harbourer, “ ayant connaissance pefsoneiii de la culpa* 
bilitC, quoique flon encore »ieconnue en justice, ait fourni un 
asile ou refuge au criminel,” The German Code f requires that 
an olfence should have been committed, and that assistance 
should have been knowingly given to the offender. In New 
York]: the law is the,samc as in England, and is applied only 
in cases of felony. In India § it is applicable to all offences 
punishable under the Penal Code, and also all offences under 
special or local laws punishable with six months' imprisonment 
Or upwaids. The provision in the Hungarian jj Code com¬ 
mences; “ whoever haihours the author of a crime or delict,. 
&c.” It 4 s clear, then, that the law in Ihdia is exceptional 
and less indulgent than the law in other countries. Innocent or 
guilty, a person charged with an offence should be brought to 
1;rial as soon as possible ; and theic can be no justification for 
concealing a person, for whose apprehension an order has been 
issued. Interest ret pilbltcm nt sti fims htium^ and, if such an 
act b» not punishable, course of justice may be delayed 
and fiustiated. A may be convinced that B, his personal 
friend, is not guilty, and yet it may well be that Aris under 
an erroneous impression, and that B is really guilty. Private 
persons canmJt be permitted to act on their own convictions, 
wlien %uch action clashes with and impedes the course of 
justice, or, Stiictly speakipg, tfle procedure and operations of 
the estabkshed couits of law. 


• Fr. K C, 248. “Qu’ils savruent Avoir comniis des crimes, iSc" 
t (term. P. C, 250 ! J N.Y. P C, 30 In England, in cases of tr^son 

all are principals propter odium deliiH. Noi can there be accessories la 
the case of misd<^|aeanouts. 'those who meiely assist after the misde* 
mganour has beew committed are not punishable^ unless the act amount 
the misdemeanour of rescue, obstruction, &c. ^ v. Greenwood, M 

J., M. C. 127. *• • 

§ Sec definition of offence,’’ s. 40, cl* 3. P* C. 
y Hung. P. C., 374 * 
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In conclusion, I think that the penalty against harbouring 
in England might, be extended tt? certain classes of mis¬ 
demeanours. At the same time, it is worthy of the consider¬ 
ation of the Government of India whether, for the purposes of 
Sections 212 and 216 of the Penal Code, the term “ offence’* 
should not be more narrowly defined, 'so as to exclude all 
offences punishable with less than one year’s imprisonment, 

Homicide. 

The tcrmipology of the English criminal law, as regards 
murder and manslaughter, is cldmsy and misleading ; but it 
is not my intention to say much on this head. It will not 
be difficult for the legislature to adopt a better classification 
and more logicf^l definitions. Certainly the word manslaughter 
ought to be sub-divided into two or n ore heads, with c(m resiiond- 
ing dififerenecs in the maximum punishments to be awarded. In 
some of the Con rinental Codes nine months is the maximum 
impiisoument for homicide caused by some fault * or nc gligence. 
Tlic Indian Penal Code divides homicide fiito culpable homicide 
amounting to murder, culpable homicide not amounting to mur¬ 
der, and causing death by negligence. + The two last are both 
comprised in tlic Eni»hshteim manslaughter, but whereas in India 
causing death by a rash 01 negligent act (not amounting to cul¬ 
pable homicide) is punishable with a maximum of two jears im¬ 
prisonment only, the maximum punishmenl for mawslaughtcr 
in England, is penal sciwitude foi life. It is true that a fine may 
be imposed in lieu of penal servitude or impri-.onment,J and cases 
of mere carelessness, legally amounting to manslaughter, art' 
sometimes punished in that way ; hut what I w isli to lay stress on 
is, that the English law lea\es far too widi^ a discretion to the in¬ 
dividual judge. A jury returns a \^*rdictof manslaughtiir, and 
on that veidict a judge may imposr* any scntcnc<- from fine to 
two yearstimprisonment, or five ycuis jicnaj servitude to penal 
servitude for life. Optima esttexquh^ minimum rclmquit arbt- 
trwjudtcis. The wisdom of this maxim may be to some extent 
open to doubt ; still the enormous discretion allowed to judges m 
the punishment of manslaughtcf' inust^, I vcntuie to think, be ])ro- 
ductive of some c\ils. Not even the severest penalties could elimi¬ 
nate carclessficss from the ordinary affaiis of every-day life ; and 
extreme uncertainty as to what punishment is likely toe* follow 
any given class of acts, is admitted by all criminalists to be a grave 
defect in the criminal laws of a country. Some discretion there 

* e Dutch Penal Code, 30;. V ^ 

t S. 304 A, I, P. Wlioever causes the death of any person by doiii^ 
any rash or negligent act, not amounting to cidfiable homicide, shall be 
punished with two years, mipiisonment, or fine, or both.” 

% 34.aii6k 2$ Y»ct., c, loo, s. 5. 
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must be> and the ahnlitionuof minima punishments k ope ojf the 
marks of the advance of the^cience of criminal jurisprudence, t 
But the legislature witho&t erring in the opposite direction of 
excessive minuteness, should endeavour to accomplish somo 
broad and reasonable clascification of offences, according to th? 
degree of heinousness, and Impose •fnaa^ima punishments for 
each class. In the Louisiana Penal Code there is a lucid ex¬ 
position of the ra/fo dendendi in cases of negligent homicide. 
This code divides negligent homicide into (i) ncgltgcrst homicide 
in the performance of lawful acts-A(i) in the first degree ; (it) in 
the second degree : (2) negligent homicide in the performance 
of unlawful acts. As to the first class, want of due precaution 
is at\ element of both sub heads ; but, in the firsf, the danger 
of causing death must not lip, and in the second it must be, 
apparent Imprisonment in the former case varies from two 
months to one year, and in the latter, from two to four years. 
It is the want of care and pijpcaution that distinguishes negli¬ 
gent from excusable homiciUe, and places it in the first or 
incipient degoe of culpability. For instance, the offence is 
committed when death is casually inflicted by the discharge of 
fire arms which arc believed not to be loaded, without examin-^ 
tng whether they are so or not. As to .ipparent risk, the com« 
mon case of a workman throwing materials from the loof of a 
house is an example The ciiminality of the hoinicidc' dcjicnds 
on the circumstance of the plaie in which the act is done. 
If in the country, or other unfrequented place, without previous 
inquiry or ejeamination, whether any one be in the w«iy, it is 
ranked as negligent homicide r)f first degicc (lisk not apparent) ; 
if in the streets of a populous city, without the precautions 
required by this Code, or by th^;* police of the city, it is negligent 
homicide in the second degree (risk appaicnt) As to the sc'cond 
class, negligent homicidg in the |icrformanc«» of unlawfulf acts, 
one-fifth is added to the punishment, if the act be an injury ; 
one-fourth, if it*be a misdemeanour other than an offence 
against the person ; one half if an offence against the person 
(except murder) ^ the punishment to*be doubled if it be a ciime 
punishable with hard labour for less than life, and so on -f There 
is much diversity in the application of section 304 A of the 
Penak Cod^ by Indian Judge’s and Magistrates, and the rule 
regarding apparent rj^k may be usefully applied by them. la 
New Yoik, every killing of one human being by the act 

-—^ ^ - 

• punishments were abolished in EngUnd Fy,, 9 and lo Viet, 

p. 34. Hut they, sull rernaui*}n two casts ,—Gmnes ag.iinst nature must be 
punished by at least ten jears pen.d seivitude and sentence of death n^USt 
be passed on conviction for treason 01 murder. ^ * 

t Lou. P. C, S15,533, . ^ 
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proctirem^ni or fculpaWe negligence of atiotW (wfiich fs not 
murder, &c.) is manslaughter in the second degree, and punishable 
With from two to four years imprisonment in a state prison, or 
one year in a country jail, ahd fine. Instances of such liability 
giveh in the Code are those of the owners of mischievous 
animals, of persons navigating vessels, in charge of steam engines, 
of physicians, of persons making or keeping gunpowder contiary 
to law, &c. 

Continenial Codes generally attempt some classification, accord¬ 
ing to degrees of heinousness, of muider and manslaughter. 
In Hungary * * * § he who causes the death of anothet by negligence, 
commits tivj delict of homicide (as opposed to /f crime d'assa^st- 
nat), and is punishable with a maximum of three yeats ilnpii- 
sonment; a fine of 2,000 florins iifaddition can be imposed, wheie 
the death has been caused by inexixjricncc or negligence 
of the offei der in the exercise of his profession or occupa¬ 
tion, or by non-observance of riles relating thereto. Murder 
with premeditation is distinguished in some Codes from 
voluntary homieule without premeditation, the latter being 
punishable with from ten to fifteen years' inaprisonmicnt 
Homicide of certain near relatives is punished more severely. 
If the design has been conceived in a state of violent passion 
and immediately earned out, the maximum punishment is 
ten years ; and only five years, if such passion has been 
provoked by violence or giave offences, and the homicide has 
been committed there and then under the influence of suai 
passion.i* In France and Belgium the murder by the hus¬ 
band of his wife, or her paramour, caught in the act of 
adultery in the conjugal house, ia excusable. + 

Continental criminalists arc merciful to the mother who 
kills 4ier illegitimate child at t^e moment of its birth, or shortly 
afterwards; the punishment in» such cases being five or si>5 
years' imprisonment In Holland,§ this mc-cy is shown only 
if the killing has proceeded from a fear lest the a<RC0tuhement 
might be discovered. So'far as I know, Hungary is the only 
country in which a somewhat similar distinction is made m 
respect *of the offence of causing abortion, the punishment 
being only two years' imprisonment (instead of three years) 


• Hung. P. C, 290, 291. ' I t See Huny P. C. 278-281. 

I Fr, P. C, 526} lielg. P C, 413. The term * excusable'melons thnt 
if the crime be jSunKliable with death or imprisonment for life, the jia^iish- 

ment t$ 1 educed to fiorn ond to five years^ imprisonment; if it be any 
oihei, rrime, the punishment is six months to two yeaia In the case 
reteried to-*4h the text, juries often acquit altogether. 

§ Dutch P, C t 290 
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if tjie woman i:;oiftmitting the offence be unmarried. • This 
distinction is reasonable, as the motive for the commission of 
the offence is far greater in the one case than the other. 

A curious case f occurred recently, in which a man was ac¬ 
tually found guilty of murder, because, having agreed with 
another man that they should^ both commit suicide, he 
happened to survive the attempt, while the other man perished. 
This surely is a signal instance of the need for classification 
of which 1 have spoken above. I believe this act would not 
amount to murder in any other country. Again,* * * § if a man is 
killed at his own request by the hand of another, the latter in 
England is deemed a murderer, and is liable to the full penalty 
of the law. This is an act specially dealt wi^h by modern 
Codes, and instances may well be imagined in which it would 
be harsh to inflict a severe penalty. A man is ill and knows 
he cannot recover; tortured with agonizing pains, he may 
linger on for months, and he asks a relative to mix some swift, 
and painless poison in hij. food or drink. Is the relative, who 
complies with such request, earnestly made and repeated 
with solemn adjurations, to be placed in the same category as 
the murderer ? The criminal jurists of Austria-Hungary J deem 
three years seclusion to be a sufficient maximum punishment 
for this act; in Holland § the maximum is twelve years. So 
any incitement to the commission ’ of suicidp, or procuration 
of the means therefor, is punishable with only three years’* 
imprisonment, and that only if the suicide actually takes place, 
^r at leasj is attempted. In England the adviser is guilty of 
the murder, suicide being considered as the murder of one of the 
sovereign’s subjects. The Indian I’enal Code naturally partakes 
of the severity of the English law. Abetment of the suicide 
of chikllrcn, insane person#, &c., is punishable with death 
or transportation for life, or ten years imprisonment: in any 
other case the abetment is punishable vvffh a maximum of ten 
years’.imprisqpmcnt. II The Hungarian Penal Code (283) con¬ 
tains a jpurious provision dealing with the case of two persons 
agreeing to decide by lot or cljancc, which of them shall kill 
himself, Jf, ip the execution of such agreement, an act tend¬ 
ing to suicide has been committed,* both are liable to imprisori- 

* It would be mote correct to say that the woman must be unmatried 

when she becomes enhinte. The words of the French ttanslation are 
elle etait devenue eiyeinie, hors maiiagfe,” A widow or divorcee married 
at the time she wame enceinte^ would, of course, be liable to the higher 
^ufiishment. Hung. P. C. 285 • 

T See also 7 ?. v. Dyson K. and R. 5^. | ^ Huifg. P. C., 282. 

§ Celui qm 6te la vie h un autre pour satisfaire au ddsir expr&S et 
serieux de celoi-ci, &c. Dutch P. C , 293. (F.renob translation.)« , 

II 1. P- C, 305> . 
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ittcttt m a state prison for from one to five years; if death has 
resulted, the survivor is liable to such imprisonment fpr. from 
five to ten years. . * 

. The matter of compensation to the families of deceased 
persons is generally a question of civi| law; but one or two 
Codes provide that, in cases of murder or homicide, if the victim 
has left persons whom he was bound to suppoit, a capitalized 
indemnity, of an annual pension, shall be paid to them by the 
State. 

In considering the subject of homicide, I should not onfit 
to notice the offence, or ratlicr act of homicide by pure omission. 

.Homicide by simple omission. 

I refer to those cases in which the omissiqn is that of sofne 
act which is not a leqal duty fsir James Stephen appears 
from his Criminal Digest to be uncertain whether this is made 
punishable by the criminal laws of any c'luntry. I 6nd the 
case specifically pro\ided for in the*l'enal Code of Louisiana. 
Art, 483 is as follows : ‘ If words arc used, which are calculated 
to produce, and do produce some act which is the immediate 
c,\uscof death, it is homicide. A blind man, or a stranger in 
the dark, directed by woids on’)’' to a precipice where he falls 
and is killed ; a direction veibally given to take a drug that it 
is known will prove atal, and which had that effect, are ins¬ 
tances." This, of course, is the law in England and India ; but 
Art, 484 of the Louisiana Code goes on to enaet, that “homi¬ 
cide by omission only is committed by v'oluntarily pennittinjj 
another to do an act u a., the case of the blind man walking to 
a precijnce) tliat must, in the natural^course of things, cause 
his death, without apjirismg him of his danger, if the act 
be involuntary, or cndeavouiing tto prevent it, if it bfi volun¬ 
tary ” These acts would not be offences in England or 
Iivlia. *Sec. 229 of fhe Indian ^Pcnal C(*)dc enacts that “wdio- 
ever causes death by doing an act with the intention of 
causing death, or with the intention of causing such’bodily 
injury as is likely to causc^death, or with the knowledge that 
he is likely by such act to cause death, commits the offence 
of culpable homicide.'" By* Sec. 33, words which refer to acts 
done, extend also to illegal omissions but the omission 
inform a blind man that he is wralking towards a precipice 
cannot be called an illegal * omission. Thefiifficulty has been 
felt by framers of some o€ the most rcccrC Criminal Codes, 
and they appear to have had some doubts as lb the advisability 

^ — .t —- fc. . .— — . . I . i-iiti*. 

The woid ‘illegal* is .ippliwble to even thing winch is an offence, 
OK IS prohibited by l.iw, or which furnishes gtound for a civ|l 

aaiou—i 43, ^ 
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6 f making such an omission a crime, and ilnposing a snhst^n*' 
tial punishment A Sort of compromise is effected (jealing 
with the matter as a contravention, and not as a crirfte or de¬ 
lict. For instance, Ari 450 of the Dutch Penal Code, enacts 
that “he who, seeing another person suddenly threateneci 
with the danger of death, omits to give or furnish him with 
•assistance which he can give or procure without any reasonable 
fear of danger for fiimself * or others, is punished, if the death 
of the person in distress ha*, resulted, with detention for 
3 months and a fine of 300 florins’’ The Russian Penal 
Code imposes ecclesiastical penance in such a case. Surgeons, 
doctors, and midwives arc also punishable wkh fine if they 
are sent foi by a sick pcrscti, and do not go ; if they know that 
the sick person or child i** in danger, they arc further punish¬ 
able with from seven days to three months' imprsioninent 
It is a curious fact that tho Ru.ssian Ciiminal Code f is, in many 
respects, moie adv meed thfln ‘that of many Weston^ nations. 

The subject of homicide may be fitly concluded with a brief 
analysis -of the most salient differences between English and 
Indian law ;— 

England India 

A. murder . ... A. Culpable homicide amounting 

• to murder. 

* r B. Culp.ible homicide not amout- 

j ing to nmider, 

B. M|nslaughtet ... ... . Causing death by a lash or 

t negligent .tct 

Some ^acts, which hi England ate murder, fall under Indian 
class U ;*whi]e acts fal]inf4 within Indian class A, arc often 
punished as merely manslaughter in England. 

1. In India accident is fften an absolute, and always a 
much wider, defence to a "Charge of culpable homicide (Sep. 
8 a, J\C.) ; in England it is no defence, if the act ically intended 
amounted to felony, and only 1 educes to manslaughter, if the 
act intended Was a iTiisdein<janoui*or actionable wrong, 

2. By English law provocation -consisting of mere words do^S 
not mitigate the offence. In India it is a question of fact ,, 

. In India excess in good faith of the right of private 
defence reduces to manslaughter ; not so in England. 

• This is the also in Louisiana. The wotds of the Code a,fp : 
Jl* Me shall be deemed to h.ive peimitted it voluptaiily, who omits the 
necessary means of prjfveniing the death whert he knowh, the dang'et, 
and can caus>e it to be avoided, •m^thout danger oj penanal injury or 
pecuniary loss," 

t The Code consists of twelve titles and 1,711 Section^>iJits chief charac- 
tetistit is Us minuteness, and the extreme \anety of classification In 
dcaUng wub offences and punishpents. « 
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4 KilHng by consent is only manslaughter in India but 
murder in England The ca^es of Suttee and duelling fall 
within the 5th exception to sec. 300 P. C. The English law 
regards duelling as murder, where death is caused, though the 
Courts have, in some instances, held the crime to be only man¬ 
slaughter, e g., when the party killing was really the aggrieved 
party, and neither the aggressor nor the assailed took any ad¬ 
vantage by weapons, 1 he seconds in a duel are regarded as 
equally guilty of murder * ; s€f that the second of the party 
killed may fnd himself in the anomalous situation of being 
indicted for the murder of the very friend whose quarrel he 
espoused, f 

5. There is no rule in India 4that the death must happen 
within a certain time. In England, death must happen within 
a year, or, as some say, within a year and a day. Under the 
Stabbing Act of 2 Jas 1 ,, c. 7, the death must have ensued 
within six months. 

6. Causing death by a rash or negligent act is, in India, made 
a distinct offence. 

The definition of culpable homicide amounting to murder 
is flamed in such a comimehcnsivc manner in the Indian 
Penal Code, as to drag within its meshes many acts which 
are punished in P'ngLind as manslaughter only, and in 
other countries as homicide of an inferior degree. As 
regards the time fixed, within which death must happen, 
there seems no necessity to fix any time in a country like 
England. Put it is worthy of consideration whether, in certain 
cases, some time should not be fixed in India Very wonderful 
things, to our Western ideas, h^pen in Oriental* epuntrie^, 
things which the ordinary legislator would not contemplate. 
1 he habit of striking^ a spear it^ the cprpse of some person, 
who has died a natural death in* order to charge an enemy 
with murder, is a pastime of so ordinary <ind legitimate 
a character, that we find it mentioned in Norman Chevors' Medi¬ 
cal Jurisprudence. But thet^ is far less transpaicnt clumsi¬ 
ness and gmcJiene in tlie custom (said to have •been common 
once) of naming all one’s bitterest enemies in a dying declara¬ 
tion regarding the cause of one’s death. In Bengal—thanl^.s 
to a malaria-saturated population—a petw assault or riot 
may, at any moment, be converted into nomicide, A fight 
takes place concerning an irrigation-chai'Mcl or a crop of 
mustard worth ^ fcjv rupees ; blows with latees are exchanged, 
and some moribund weakling succumbs out of sheer malHce 
prepet^sc to a blow, which hfe would hardly have felt if his 
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spleen were not of a size to put to shame even the fatted 
jifecse of Strasbourg. To engage in a riot is,‘therefore, fi veri¬ 
table gambling transaction ; and* I am spre those who have 
administered districts like Backergunge in their palmiest 
rioting days, will admit that many men are now “ rotting ” 
in jail—to use the term invariably adopted by pleaders when, 
arguing motions or appeals—in consequence of the prevalence 
of enlarged livers and spleens. 

Ordinary cases of rioting have often to be remaijded several 
times, because it is not certain whether wounded *raen lying at 
the dispensary may or may not die from the effect of blows 
received. Perhaps eager inquiries arc made at the dispensary 
by -interested persons, as to whether a certain wounded man 
will not die, so th«tt the opposite side may be committed to the 
sessions on a charge of culpable homicide ! Is k too outrageous 
or far fetched to suppose, that some crass low-caste yokel might 
be peisuaded to let himself die on the promise that his family 
would be well-maintained effter his death ? Such a supposition 
may at least be suggested by the provisions of the Chinese 
Penal Code regarding the period of responsibility for the con¬ 
sequences of a wound. Art. 303 of that Code enacts that “ when 
any person is wounded, the Magistrates shall distinctly examine 
and take evidence respecting the wound, in order to ascertain 
the nature* thereof, and the manner in whichdt wa.s inflicted ; 
which havini; done, they shall according to the chcumstances deter- 
n mine the penod during which the offender is to be held responsible 
fbr the comeijnences, that is to say, strictly bound both to pro¬ 
vide medicinal assistance for the wounded person for such time, 
and also to answer for the contingency of his death, either on 
account of such wound, or^ from any external cause operating 
thereon, previous to the expiration of the period. If the wound¬ 
ed person dies after, the c,^,>iration of the period, the pffender 
shall not be hold guilty ora capital offence, but be punished 
according to •llie apparent nature of the wound inflicted.'* 
Thc*se rules contain a great deal of common sense, and it seems 
to me that they contemplate possibilities which are |not dreamt 
of in the p 4 iilo«ophy of Wesfern law-makers. An intermediate 
period of 40 days is established for gun-shot wounds, ane) 
Staunton has remarked that the judicious application of this 
particular law, once very materially helped to extricate the 
East India Company’s representatives in China from very 
serious difficultie^f and from the distres.sing alternative of either 
igjtominiously sacrificing the life of a British iSubject, or totally 
abandoning the important commercial ifltertjsts under thefr 
management. Some period of responsibility might be fixed ia 
‘ India in the case of blows from the ordinary^Jate^ of tho 
count!y. There, are two other alterimtives: culpable 
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jiomicide artiounH;ig to tnttrder should be fflore narrowly 
and strictly defined, or local Governme*\ts should, from time to 
time,, scrutinise the records' of homicidal riot cases, and freely 
exercise their prerogative of mercy under Section 401 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure in any caseS which appear to call for 
(ilemeticy. 

Burt (AssmJft md Battery) 

Section 321 of the Indian Penal Code enacts that “whoever 
does any act »with the inter;tion of thereby causing hurt to 
any person^ or with the knowledge that he is likely there¬ 
by to cause hurt to any person, and does thereby cause 
hurt to any person, is said voluntarily to cause hurt.’’ 
The point does not appear to.have evei» arisen in India, 
whether the words “ any person * would include the case of 
a man inflictin'-’ hurt on himself, though he might abet the 
infliction of hurt on Inmsclf For instance at the Jhuhxn Jattra 
(swinging festival) fanatics are no longer allowed to be sus¬ 
pended from hooks passed through the ilesh of ther backs, and 
the people appear to have acquic'^ccd in the suppression of 
this piactice as readily as they did in that ol 'itittee. The 
hooks are now passed through the wearing apparel, and this 
appears to satisfy the require ments of religion A religious 
mendicant, who slashes himself with a knife in ordg^* to extort 
alms, or because alms arc refused, might be brought undei the 
special form of criminal intimidation punishable by Sec. 508 * ^ 
of the Penal Code Put it docs not appear to bo* an otfeni^e 
in India, foi a man to cut off his own hand or foot Nor ajipa- 
rcntly would it be an offence for another to inflict hurt on 
him, not amounting to grievous hurt“f* Vokntt non fil^ tnjuna^ 

•This IS the offence commonly known as “ sitting It is, or 

MtUer rtas—for it is nuw almost o^polete—reported to by creditors to 
enforce lepayment of loans, or to conuJfel ariears of pay or pension due 
fioni a public officer or prince. The sitter observes a*3tnct fast* and if 
be dies, the debtor becomes the object of divine displeasure. Origrtially 
the person so sitting was a Bi.ijiinan, and the debtor w*is exposed to the 
consequences of Btahmanicide. The piactice continued to pievail arnong 
professional beggars and vagabonds, who lesoited to it*^n ofder to extort 
alms. 

f Sec. 87, of the Penal Code is as follows : “ Nothing which is not in¬ 
tended to cause death or grievous hurt, and which is not known by the 
doer to be likely to cause death # an offence by reason 

of any haim which it may cause, or be intended by Ihe doer to cause, to 
anv person above eighteen jears of age, who has gmn consent, whether 
express or implied,,to sufl^er that Imnn ; oi by reason of nny harm wtucJli 
u in^y be known by the doer to be likely to cau^^to any such oeison \*f'ho 
h.ts ronserited to take the risk ‘of that harm." The illustiauon rela'es 
to two persons fencing for amusement, decs. 88 and $9 rcfei to acis not • 
Jnt*invi^'<rto death, done by consent, in good faith, for the benefit ‘ 
♦OI a pt>( ic®. These sections indicate that ii is an ofiehCje for a perspn 
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20/ of Stephen's Digest states thrffc no ohe hAI li- right 
to consent to the inflietion on himself of bodily harm ait^uhtlng 
to a maim, aftf purpose injurjious to the public, * Malinger¬ 
ing for aims is punishable in some countries, and where the 
System of conscription is in forqe, self-mutilation in order tO' 
avoid service, is an offence. The German Code f punishes with 
a minimum of one year’s imprisonment the man who. subject 
to military service, mutilates himself in such a way as to render 
himself unfit for such service tSind also the man who mutilates 
another at his request. The Code of a less* militaiy nation 
punishes such an act, but even when it is committed in a 
time of war, or when the country is threatened with war, the 
rnaximum punij^imcnt is one year’s hard labour in a house of 
correction. In Hungary § ‘the punihhinent is three years' im¬ 
prisonment and a fine of 2,000 florins. " It is curious to 
observe,” says Fcc(lcr(',J| “how many young men have worn 
convex glasses in order t© acc(uirc myopia or near sightedness ” 
Mr. Lane, If writing* of Egypt in 1834. says* ‘‘There is 
seldom to be found, in any of the villages an able-bodied youth 
or )'oui)g man who has not had one of his teeth broken out 
(that he may not be able to bite a caitridge), or a finger cut off, 
or an eye pulled out, or blinded, to prevent his being taken 
for a recruit.” The provisions tif the jNew York Penal Code 
on this su'bject arc very cle-tr and comprehensive Article 2oy 
enacts that “ a person who, with design to disable himself 
/lom performing a legal duty, existing or anticipated, inflicts 
upon himself an injury whereby he is so disabled, is guilty of a 
felony.” By Article 2©8. every person who thus maims himvself, 
with intent to avail himself of such injury, to excite sympathy, 
or to*obtain alms, or anf charitable relief, is punishable with 
one year’s imprisonment and fine ; and Article 2o6„maiming 
includes serious disfi’gurcmei^ft of the person by any mutilation 
thereof, and serious diminution of physical vigour by the injury 
of«any member or organ The English and Indian legislature 
would do well to make the law a,little clearer than it appears to 
be at present; • , 

Just as the term larceny is made to do duty for a number 


to cause grievous Aurt to another, except for his benefit. If this is sOi 
either the definitjorf of “voluntarily causing hurt,” (s. 321), or of “volun- 
taiily causing grievous huit, ” is defective. 

,, • The illustration is : A gets B to cut off A’s right hand, in order that 
P. may avoid labour and be enabled to beg. Both A and B commit an 
offence, i Inst. 107 b, * 

t Germ, P. C., 142. | § Hung. P, C, 451. , * 

, 1 Den P. C., 78. I II Tr. de Med. Leg li. 480. quoted flT^B^ck's MedJuf. 

^ Lane’s,Mod. Egypt, 294. 
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of acts that are not larceny in the proper sense of the term, 
so many acts that are not ass^^ult, arc treated as assault by 
Englisli law. In the case of vs. C^ney * it was ruled that 
persons aiding at, a prize-fight are guilty of assault, and three 
of the judges thought that mere presence^ without aiding, was 
sufficient. Putting a child ihto a bag, and leaving the bag 
hanging from some palings is an assault f ; and even to detain 
a child at a board school, after the regular school hours, has 
been punished'as an assault.” J ^ 

There is one more point tef notice in connection with 
assault. The legislature should indicate, with some clearness, 
how far, and in what cases, disciplinary correction is justi¬ 
fiable ; at present a good deal is left to the discretion of the 
deciding justice. It appears to be the law that' a parent, guar¬ 
dian or schoolmaster has the power of moderately correcting 
a child or pupil but that this privilege is no longer allowed 
to the master over his apprentice or servant Nor can a husband 
any longer assault his wife, though by the r.ommon law he was 
permitted “ modteam castxgationem adhiberer and for graver 
offences, “ ettam fiagdhs et fusttbus aertiey verbemre uxoreml* 
But in the former cases it is not clear what extent of correc¬ 
tion is permitted to the parent or schoolmaster, and cases 
decided in the police courts exhibit varying idiosyncrasies in 
the deciding magistrates, some giving undue latitude, and others 
pel haps not enough. Then again it is not quite clear in 
England whether insult ever justifies an assault, or at what point 
and what amount of violence may be used lo ejeev. a man*' 
from private premises, from a public meeting, from an omnibus 
or railway carriage. As lo insults the l)utcli Penal Code (41) 
exempts from punishment an act %committed in the nesessary 
defence pf life or honour^ and the same article goes on to lay 
It down that an act,* which exc^ds the* limits of necessary 
defence is not punishable, if it is the immediate result of strong 
pa^sion caused by the attack. As regards the* othei jioints 
noted above, Article 223 of the New York Penal CoBe enu¬ 
merates six instances in whi^ tha use of force or violence is 
declared to be ” not unlawful” One of these i^ the use of 
force or violence, “ reasonable in manner and moderate in 
degree,” for the correction of a child, ward, apprentice, or scholar , 
another permits the ejectment of a passenger from any carriage, 


• 8 Q;. B. D. 534 ; 15 Cox, 46 

I if, V, Match, 1 C‘ and K, 496. This would be criminal force in In(Im.«r 
tnminal force is distinguished horn assault. Haft is a more serious form 
of cumiual force. 

I Mynhr L J. (M* C.) 182. This act in India would be 

wiougfui cfi^nnentent, if the child were confined withm certain circaui- 
fiOftwiDg limits I otbeewtse it would be metely wrongful testrauii. 
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carj &C., by a carrier of passengers or his servants, or any person 
assisting them, at their request, when such passenger has refused 
to obey a lawful and reasonable regulation prescribed for the 
conduct of passengers. Article 4/5 of the Louisjana Penal Code 
is as follows : “ VioleAce offered to the person docs not amount 
to battery, when done in the execution of the right of moderate 
restraint or correction given by law to the parent over the child ; 
the tutor or curator over his minor ward ; the master over the 
apprentice or servant; the schoolmaster over the 'scholar ; fof 
the preservation of order in any meeting; for the necessary 
preservation of the peace, or to prevent the commission of 
any crime ; to prevent or put an end to an intrusion on a legal 
possession,” &c,, The proposed Criminal Code* for England 
should contain some clear ^provisions or illustrations on this 
subject. 

H. A. D. Phillips, 

Bengal Civil Service* 



Art, IX.—law REFORM AND CHAOS. 

“ Xctpoffi vo/tOK aKii^^Toii ‘xpmftip^ voi\it Kpuvausv evrip ^ ica\u^f 
exPPfftp nKVpoii, * 

T hese ^re two curiously,dissimilar books. The one is 
intendedto appeal to a laige circle of readers, while the 
other, from the nature oi its subject, cannot be supposed to 
interest those to whom the Hindu Law and its modern deve¬ 
lopment is an unknown country. The one is controversial, and 
seeks to justify a position which ^he author has for some years 
taken up in the face of picvailing authority, and the othe;- d^als 
with accepted and ascertained facts, and only seeks to cast new 
light, suggested by the wtiter's experience, upon topics alicady 
criticised Jhid discussed One vvoik comes foith st.unpcd with 
the Mmprimatm’ of the Univeisity of Oxfoid. The other is 
entirely a pnvate venture and, if it comniamls inteiest, will do 
so by virtue of its tienchant aiguments, laborious icscarch, and 
undeniable merit. 

The general scope and intention of Mr Whitley Stokes' 
book is .set forth rn Iris Gener.il Introduction. “ It is hoped,” 
he says, “ that '•ucli a work will be useful in India, not. only to 
“ the judges, legal practitioners, and law students, for whom it 
“ is primarily intended, but also to bankers, ti'aders, public 
“ servants, and future legislators ; and tljat in England and the 
“ Colonies it will be welcome to lawyers who have to advise on 
" Indian settlements, titles, and fcontracts: to merchants and 
“ others transacting business with India : to candidates for the 
Indian Civil Scrvicd: to all whdi«t:akc anMntcrest in the efforts 
” of English statesmen to confer on India the blessings of a wise, 
" clear, and ascertainable law, and especially to t*liose who are 
“ interested in what is still in London and New York, the 
“ burning question of Codification.” It may be as well to ex¬ 
press an opinion upon this point at once. So far as** the work 
admits us to knowledge of which the writer has a special 
command, we may Icjok forward with interest to what the 

• I. TAg Anglo Imlian Codds. Edited by Whllev Stokes, DC.a. of 
the Inner Temple, iia«risiei-at law, Concipondent ’ of the Institute of 
France, and late L,iw,Member of the Council of the Governor Gener?I of 
India Vol. 1, Sub«tatftive Law. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, iSSyr* ' 
Indian Usage and Jud^e made Law in Madras. By J. H* Nelson, 
M A. ^omeiime fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, of the Middle 
Temple, law : A Disinct Judge in Madras : author of' A View 

OT the HinffaLaw . ‘ The Scientific Study of the Hindu Law', &c. London, 
Kegau Paul, Tiench & Co, i Paternoster Square, itSy. 
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'draftsman of four of theS'fe Adts has to say. But In thfe esti¬ 
mation of tlie English-speaking community hi this country* it is 
improbable that a work of this nature will be classed with, far 
less supersede, the rank and 61e of commentaries, all more or 
less accurate and authoritative, which are in thg hands both of 
the practising lawyer ’and of the merchant or civilian. The 
lawyer would remark the absence of an Index to Cases, 
and the fragmentary and discursive character of the Notes; 
while, as regards the general public, it is no exaggeration 
to say of India that in no ^ountiy is there Sl wider dif¬ 
fusion of legal ideas, and nowhere is the tendency of legisla¬ 
tion or the decisions of the judicature followed with keener 
interest. Under these circumstances no law-book wliich does 
not profess to deal witii every judicial finding from a jiro- 
fessional point of'view, will Ife likely to commend itself to those 
who have to undeitake the seiious business of ail ministering 
the law to uninformed suitors, or of advocating the cause of 
a helpless and insatiable’ 2Ucnt, in a country where the law 
changes from day to day, and the acumen and abilfty of both 
judge and advocate is by no means a fixed quantity. 

By the moie general class of readers, especially outside 
India, Mr, Whitley Stokes’ edition of the Anglo-Indian Codes 
will be hailed with genuine satisfaction. It will be of real 
service to the law student and the professor wherever the 
English language is spoken, and should very properly become a 
part of the course of study in all the law .schools of any note, 
fe To have made the Indian Codes accessible to English readers 
in a cheap and piocurable form, is in itself sufficient recommen¬ 
dation for the book,, and our experience in India cannot 
but be invaluable to others in propoi lion as the law in Eng¬ 
land is Simplified and reduced to leading piinciplcs. That there 
should be a close and intimate connection bctweei] India 
and the select few who are/the pioneoA of Law Reform at 
home, is the best guarantee that wc have been bicaking ground to 
some pi^rpose! The efforts of such students as Professor 
-Holland cannot be overestimated ; at the same time they will 
never be fully* appreciated by the^ Philistine majority of the 
legal profession; for the simple* reason that the man whose ^ 
days are occupied in advocacy has no leisure to examine the' 
•fabuc whereon he stands, and often views with mistrust th0 
labours of the builders who stone by stone have put that fabric 
into its position. | ^ 

Igrom these remarks it may be concluded Uiat the volumes 
6n» the AngloJndian Codes will be a valuable acquisition to 
the jurist and the student, but wiB not excite much attentlOQ 
. among working. lawyers. The first, volume which contains 
the Penal Code, the Succession Act, and tl^e General douses 
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the Acts dealing lespectJvely wdth Contract, Specific Reli^ 
Trusts, and Easeirfents, (the two last being not yet applied to 
the whole of India) is to be followed by one on Adjective Law 
which will comprise the Codes of Criminal and of Civil Proce¬ 
dure, the Evidence and Limitation Acts, and (in an appendix) 
the Acts relating to court fees, stamps, and registration. 

The present volume is prefaced by a suggestive General 
Introduction. Starting from the debates on the renewal of 
the Charter in 1833, we are met at the outset by Macaulay’s 
epigrammatic dictum, our principle is simply this—uniformity 
when you can‘have it, diversity when you must have it, but 
in all cases certainty, ” which axiom may be said to have given 
its colour to aJIl subsequent efforts in the direction of law-making 
in this country. Similarly on being introduced to the hrst 
Commission which prepared the (iraft of the Penal Code, we 
are reminded that though the work was allowed to slumber for 
many years, it was, in the first instance, undertaken only as an 
instalment of a much larger scheme. The Commissioners on 
submittingf their draft, remark : “ no part can be brought to per¬ 
fection while the other parts lemain rude. The ]*en?il Code 
canot be clear and explicit while the substantive evil law and 
the law of procedure are dark and confused.” The year 1859 
maiks a development of fiesh activity. The second Commission 
appointed in pursuance of the next Charter Act, had piepared 
drafts of codes of criminal and civil pioccdure, aftd had re¬ 
posted that “what India wants is a body of substantive civil 
law,” based upon the law of England ; but that “ such a body of * 
law should be prepared with a constant regard to the condition 
and institutions of India, and the character, religions and 
usages of the people ” In the year 1859 the Code of Civil Pro- 
ceduic and the Limitation Act wefe enacted, and in the follow- 
ing yegir the much delayed Penal Code became law. The next 
year produced a Cdidc of Crimi\j^l Procedure, and the last and 
most famous of the three Commission.s commence^ its labours ex¬ 
pressly with a view to carrying out the recommendations, above 
quoted, of its predecessor ; when in 1870, the members re¬ 
signed upon finding themsdves at variance in the views which 
they held, in opposition to tfle Indian Government, upon certain 
questions arising out of the Contract Bill, much solid work 
had beep achieved. They submitted, in succession, to the 
Secretary of State, several Reports containing draft Bills, which 
were in turn forwarded to the Indian Govclnment with a view 
to legislation ; one of these became the Succession Act in ^$65 
under the auspices "of Sir H. $. Maine, and others, such as 
relating to evidence ‘contract, transfer ol* property, and specific 
relief, *recetvjfd thir fiftal shape at the hands of his successors. 

Mr. Wifitley Stokes has collected several extracts from a 
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Cdfpcispo'rtdence which esttended over the years i8ys-77;betweett 
Lord Salisbury and the Indian drovcrnment, in which the 
former pointed out that several* branches of the law remained 
unCodified, and while combatin-g the various difficulties which 
the latter had sugg|jsted, stated his conviction that “ the ques¬ 
tion of giving a Civil Code to India could no longer be regarded 
as an open one,” and that " its completion is an accepted policy 
which cannot now be abandoned without great detiiment to 
the people and serious discredit to the Indian, Government.’* 
That his Lordship fully understood tfie subject appears fixrm 
the whole tenor of this correspondence and ifi the result the 
Government of India in their despatch, written on the lOth 
May 1877, admitted the necessity for frfesh effoiats, and proposed 
that the law rckiting to tii^sts, easements, alluvion and diluvicMt, 
master and servant, negotiable instruments, and the transfer 
of propel ty, should be taken up, and their codification carried 
out in India, Mr. Whitley Stokes says, that he then proceeded 
to draft bills which were Submitted to a new Comijtission, which 
ill its Report, dated tlie 15th November 1879, after laying down 
ceitain geiioral principles, recommended, among other things, 
that the Bills relating to the subjects alicady dealt with 
should be passed into law, and “ tliat the law of actionable 
wrongs should then be codified ; that, concuircntly with, or 
after framing u law of actionable wrongs,, the laws relating 
to insurance, cainersi and lien, should be codified ; that the 
legislature should then deal with the law of property in its 
t whole cKtent, and that [ircparation be made for a systematic 
chapter upon intcipictaliou.” The first of these recommend¬ 
ations was cairied into effect in the years 1881 and 1882 ; 
but cluring the past four years, Mr Stokes points out that, very 
little has liccn accomplished and that “ to all appearances the 
Indian Government has at^last yielded,to influences scsembliitg 
tliose which in inefia pige^Tn-holed the Penal Code for more 
than 20 y#ars, and which here in England deprive the natio^ 
of the priceless boon of a body of substantive law not only 
wise, but clear, compact, and cEWsily ascertainable.” The General 
Inuodustipn concludes livith some instiuctive remarks upon the 
rules followed by diaftsmen, and the use of illustrations in the 
• Indian Codes. 

Each of the different enactments is prefaced by an Intro¬ 
duction which ^occupies about one-fourth of the number of 
pages covered'by Uie text and foot-notes. Thesejatter am 
bV no means exhaustive, nor do they deal .with the Veal difll- 
oulties of interpretation or conflicting * decision. It cannob 
but be regretted that reference is not more frequently thadb 
therein to the English decisions upon which each section 
in cases wiieie the enaotmeut is professedly dr 4 uw!a*tA)m 
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^sources; i^tid fhat, in thd case of the Acts'reiiating' t<S the trans¬ 
fer of property, trusts, specific relief, and easements, the drafts¬ 
man has not taken us into his confidence Aiore fully respecting 
the nature and the difficulties of his task. Generally speaking, 
the introductions*contain a good deal of \ Jurisprudence in the 
air,' distasteful to the practising lawyer, but undeniably a 
stimulating exercise to the general reader. That to the Penal 
Code is little more than a summary of the Act under its 
chief heading^. The one on the Contract Act is written 
from a professorial point of vtev*, and lhat to the Succes¬ 
sion Act conUin% some suggestions for its amendment. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes’ opinion as to Amendment and Re-enact¬ 
ment deserves , notice With reference to the Penid Code, he 
points out that no one can say it i| as well *airanged as it 
should be, and besides this, there have bet n a number of 
decisions, some of them doubtful, which should cither be in¬ 
corporated or set aside. He thinks, .thetefoie, that “ the time 
has come for repealing Act XLV of i860, and 1 (‘-enacting it with 
the changes made by the amending acts, and with improve¬ 
ments in arrangement, wortling, and substance.” As regnids 
the Succession Act, he thinks that it has been succcsssful in 
respect of the two great changes which it effected, the assimi¬ 
lation of land to pcisonal pioperty in respect of its devolution, 
and the extinction of the rights formerly acquiied by .husband 
or wift“ in each other’s property. The law telating to wills, 
probate, and administration, in the case of Hindus and Bud- 
hists, is not in a satisfactory condition, and Mr. Stokes? 
would remedy this by consolidating Acts X of 1865, XXI 
of 1870, V of 1881, and VI of 1881, repealing the Certificate 
Act XXVII of i860, and Bombay Regulation VIH of, 1827, 
stating clearly to what classes of lhc*population the new Act 
applies, and, for thq present, rxemptiiig natives from the 
necessity of taking out probate or^dniinistiation. He thinks 
that there should be a schedule of the foims needeid in working 
'such a law, and that when the measure j.s understoiad, tfie 
people would largely avail » themselves of it,‘and would 
“ voluntaiily tax themselves to the extent that persons whose 
property is now dealt with under these Acts are now taxed,” 
instead of spending the money upon litigation. As regards 
the Contract Act, Mr. Stokes remarks that it was never pro¬ 
perly revised, and is an incomplete mcasurel He suggests 
that it should be rc-enacted *‘with the amendments in arrange'^ 
ment, wording and «.ubstance,-suggested by the cases decidSi 
Upon It during the fnist fourteen yeais,” avid that the existing 
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should be added. Mr, Stokes suggests several minor amend¬ 
ments in the Specific Relief Act, and gives us^some information 
respecting the history and framing of the Act. *He thinks 
that the time has come for extending the Ti^sts Act and the 
Easements Act to the rest of India, and wjth respect to 
these, and also to the Transfer of Property and Negotiable 
Instruments Acts he argues that they have worked smoothly, 
from the fact that there have been few cases decided upon them. 
It may, however, with equal reason be suggested that these 
enactments arc not as yet undcr^standed of the pGoplc, and 
that the state of things to which they would ap|)1>* picsupposcs 
a much higher standard of mor.ility as regards dealing between 
man and man than at picsent prevails in this country. 

F6r one reason U" for no other it may he regretted that 
gi eater prominence is not g^ven to the dc'^ idf d cases in the 
English and Indian Law Reports, and that the standard text 
books are not more often refeired to. Judged, as this book is 
likely to be, by its utility to'tjie law student, pains should have 
been taken to impress*upon him the time honourAi maxim 
“ melius est petere fontes quain sectari rivulos, ” the keystone 
to all thorough acquaintance with the law being that tlic 
learner should early obtain access to the repertory of sound 
sense and mature experience u hich is to be found in the de¬ 
cisions of English commf>n law and equity judge*^, and that he 
.should lead'the cases for himself and draw his own deductions 
therefrom. With leference to the ‘ Jurisprudence ’ part of the 
book, it must further be remarked that the habit of inlcri)ieting 
decisions, afid (tf tracing a [)iinciple down to its roots, cannot 
be acquired by any prqccss similar to the labouis {)f the 
historian or jurist. Invaluable as may be the faculty of com- 
paiingaiftl analysing the Icgcll systems of ditleiciit nation-^, or 
of reilucing to a scientific system the lights and diitics^wliich 
a man ma)^ under varmus cir^mstances, 5 xact from, or owe 
* to, his fellows, there is a point where the work of the jurist 
ccase<i an^ tliat of the lawyer begins. It has been said that 
the fault of the English law was that if it rested upon a scien¬ 
tific basis, that basis was in itself hard to discover, and that, what 
has been tcnfiod'a purely empirical^ knowledge, was necessary 
in order to say what the law was upon any given point. 
Some branches of the English law have now been codified to 
all intents and purposes. Dry light has been brought to 
bear upon the coiWlicting mass of decisions, and men of great 
inlell^tual equipment have bent their energies to elucidate what 
WRS*before dark, and to explain that which, <irtrue and sound, 
was at apparent conflict with something else. But those who 
have analysed the structure are dijfferent men fromjthesc whose 
business it is to erect a further fabric upon it, and wiiose ex- 
VoL. IXXXV,] 
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perience is needed to den! with new problems as they arise. 
The main result' of the work of the historical or analytical 
jurist would seem to be, that the law is not so much being 
simplified, but that it is being reduced to such a shape that 
an educated man may understaml it, and that judges and 
advocates may less often go wiong. When, therefore, we shall 
have presented India with a complete senes of Codes, our 
responsibilities will be by no means at an end. 

India has long been the subject for experimental legisla¬ 
tion. No"one will venture to deny that the completion of the 
Civil Code which, as Mr, Stokes says, i.s being unwarrantably 
delayed, is both important and indispensable. The teaching 
power of a gpod Code is cnoiinoiis Each man may form his 
ideas upon it, and test them by foithwith qfubaikmg in li'tiga- 
tion. Where a Code is carefully''framed in tlie fiist instance, 
and promptly amended when found to be obscilie or wrong, it 
is possible to bring it to a slate of compaiative perfection; 
but there will be none the less need' of well-trained expositois 
who hav6 acquired the lawyer’s habit by salutary cxpciiencc. 
But in our haste to formulate a scientifically comi)lete system, 
we are apt to forget that “ all sorts and conditions nf men ” 
look to us for theii law, and that, if the habiiual and 
invetciatc litigant is willing to risk his claims upon the un- 
ceitain cast of the judicial dice box. thcie are also “ silent 
masses " to whom it is due that, upon all questions affecting 
pci son or property,or social status,oi family riglits, the law should 
be fixed, asceilainable, and ceitain. 

Mr. Nelson’s book Is one that may well set us upon an 
enquiiy of this soil, lie cannot be said to have w lit leu 
without due consideiation of his subject, and the fact that, 
having foi stveial years advocated certain icfoims aifd evoked 
much 0[)posUioii and ciiticispi, he is able to come into the 
field again, and to 'icassert thdvsoundness of his ponclusions, 
and to claim for some of them that the enenjy has cpme over' 
to his side, predisposes us to listen with attention tg whatever 
lie may have to say Tbc piescnt work is an outcome of a 
inoie or less personal conboversy , with Mr. Ii^ines, one of the 
Madias High Couit Judges, which commenced shortly after 
the pulilication of Mr. Nelson’s Ptospectus of the sumttjic study 
of the Hindu law in 1883. The gtavamen of the charges 
again.st Mr. NcLson was, that the views iwhich he advocated, 
with reference to the appointment of a Commission to collect 
information lespcctiug the “ usages ” of the peoples of southern 
India, tended to shake the gcneial con§dcuce in the deciuib^ns 
of the Madras High Couit; and rc-opened elementary questions 
of Ifiiuiu kw already considered as definitely settled Mr. 
fells us that he did not, at the time, attempt any serious 
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reply to Mr. Innes’ “‘statements and arguments,but that 
“ nnding them to be common to a number of opponents," he has, 
in the present volume, cjevoted some pains to their refutation. 

Part I. deals with some misceflaneous introductory subjects. 
Mr. Nelson is known to entcrt&in strong views about the 
applicability of the Mitjikshara to Southern India, and accord¬ 
ingly we have chapter^ on the “ Gerftoo Code/’ “ Narada," and 
“ Usage ” generally. Mr, Nelson considers the Gentoo Code, 
compiled by eleven Brahman Pundits a hundred yeais ago, 
to be the most important work on Indian usage whioh has as yet 
come under his notice, and clairfis that there can, be no reason 
for refusing to examine it now. We have a forcibly w'rittcn 
chapter on the Joint Family, in wliich the Patriarchal or 
nanii.'il family is distinguished from the “Joilit Undivided 
family," and Mr.‘‘Nelson points out that the charactcii.stics of 
the various families in the Madras Picsidcncy remain to be 
asceitaincd by observation ; and that although many of them 
may resemble, in their essentials, the Aryan “Joint family," 
their development has,, always gone on unaffectid by the 
Sansciit writings. In Pait II. we have the “ I'ifteen False 
Piinciplcs" which were promulgated, as the author's theses^ ten 
years ago. He is able to .shew that half of these have since 
been admitted to be false, and that in respect of all of them, 
the attitude of the courts has greatly altered. Mr. Nelson 
hopes that* the expression ‘schools of law,’ u^cd as denoting 
the authority of ccitain schools* in certain parts of Ijidia, within 
certain geogiaphical boundaiies, will never be heard of again, 
ift conneetton with this it is interesting to note that, at p. 305, a 
recent letter from Piofcssor INIax Mitller is quoted, in which he 
says, that the Mitakshara in the .south of India is what the Code 
Napolecni would be in England, supposing England were con¬ 
quered by the P'lench. Mr. Nelson aKo protests against apply¬ 
ing the Hindu law to all ppVsons vulgarly styled Hindus, for 
instance t:o the Maravans, altluaigh they may have always 
beeq treated Hindus, and may have resorted to the Courts 
as such. * What he insists on is, not that these tribes have been 
uninfluenced by the Hindu, wiitirtgs, but that they each have 
a separate lisa^e which it is our dfity to guard from suppres¬ 
sion. He cites, with some force, the concluding words of the 
Queen’s proclamation : “ We will that, geneially, in framing 
and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, andicustoms of India.’* 

IJpt by far the more convincing portion of the book is the 
113 pages, appropriately headed “ ChaQs.*'’ Here we have 
none of the author’s*own opinions, from which the reader 
might, in some instances, dissent, but an inexorable dejjuction 
from naked facts. Mr. Nelson takes a singll qnestioii of 
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Hindu law, arising, as he points out, from the state of indebted 
ness which is the normal condition of the family in Southern 
India, where “ tlie majority of men of substance are by turns 
or simultaneously, bqth borrowers on a large scale, or lenders, 
on a large scale.” Suits for money lent being thus contsantly 
brought, the debtor’s relatives intervene, and questions arise 
touching the power of the managing member to bind himself 
and his coparceners for debts incuned on their behalf. The 
decision in these debtor and creditor suits will, says Mr, Nelson, 
depend *upo»i the idiosyncracy of the judge, or the amount 
of knowledge Jie happens to possess of the cases in the law 
lepoits. These, however, though it might be expected that 
such a point would be well settled, afford “no ceitain or intelli¬ 
gible teachinjf upon the constitution and jural relations of the 
Indian family.” » 

In his crusade against “ Madras doctrine,” Mr. Nelson ex¬ 
amines every decided case in the Madras Law Reports duiing the 
past ten years. The question shortjy stated is this—whether a 
member of un undivided family can alienajoint ancestral property, 
or conversely, whether the members will be liable for debts con¬ 
tracted by their manager for purposes not immoral, or whether 
such an alienation will alone bind, and such debts be alone 
chargeable on the separate estate of the manager. Stated 
broadly, the question amounts to whether a man may safely lend 
money to the manager of a joint undivided Hindu family. The 
enquiry is commenced by a revie*w of what Mr. Nel.son calls the 
“ first Half-dozen cases.” One circumstance is common to all of 
these—a debt due by the father, usually upon a simple bond, 
for money borr<^wed to enable him to cairy on business, or to 
repay a previou mortgage debt, or to complete impiovements 
in the family house. The matter ousually comes into’court in 
one of two ways ; (i^ either a suit is biought by the cicditor 
against' father and sons, 01, afteV,^the father’s death, against the 
surviving coparceners, to have it declaied that the sons arc 
liable jointly with the father, or that the coparceners are liable 
to the extent of the assets which have come into their hands ; 
(2) or else, taking advantajje of .the unsettled"^ state of the 
law, a suit js brought in cdllusion with the father by the sons, 
praying for a declaration as against the creditor that their 
shares are exonerated from liability for the debt. An outsider 
would say that the case was governed by the principle in 
Girdharee Lall andKantoo Lall (L. R. i, Ind.^Ap. 321) and that 
the father has the right to alienate the ancestral estate fcq; all 
debts not immciitil. or illegal; but in these six cases of Ei» 
aifferent judges it i&“ impossible,” says M'r. Nelson, “tosay that 
any thought alike upon such fundamental questions as 
the power of the fathqr, the position of the managing member, 
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&c., &c.” They were disposed to follow the* “ Madras law " in 
preference to Kantoo LalVs case, and in the “ Sivagiri case ” 
(I. L. R. 3 Mad. 370) one of the “ Half-dozgn,’^ they plainly say 
that the decision in Kantoo LaWs case “ was not intended to vary 
the course of decisions this presidency.” The chief ground 
of decision with the judges was thal the sons, not being parties 
to a decree against the father, could not be held to be bound 
by it, the tendency being to regard the father as an unpaid 
trustee for his own sons. A ^further question discussed wa.s, 
whether a father had authority to revive a barred debt by his 
acknowledgment and promise, and this was decided in the 
negative. 

A revolt being^ thus established against Kantoo LaWs case, 
although no clear pvinciplei% of any kind were established in 
its stead, we next come to Ponnappa Pillct's case in 1881 
(I. L. R. 4 Mad. i) a case decided by the five members of the 
Madras Bench. Sir Charlek.Turner, the new Chief Justice, ex¬ 
pressed himself strongly in favor of the principle in Kantoo LaWs 
case, and arrives at the conclusion that the whole of the ances¬ 
tral estate is liable in the hands of the son under an obligation 
incidental to the heritage, and the Privy Council decision must 
be applied in Madras. There is a ‘ corollary’ to the judgment 
that, where the father can make, or makes an alienation of the 
ancestral property so as to bind the son’s interest, then the 
son’s inteiest as well as the fatlier’s interest, in ancestral estate, 
•may be attached and sold in execution of a decree for the debt, 
not being immoral. The two Judges who followed Sir C. Tur¬ 
ner were, however, les^ confident in expressing their views, and 
Mr. Nelson’s indictment against the High Court is, that an 
intelligiBle and authoritative decision having been given upon a 
confused question, the minority instead of loyally accenting it 
set to worje to destroy'its effeej, so that wittiin a short time, the 
father pnee n\ore came to be regarded as an unpaid trustee, 
withjthe inevitable result that in a common and oft recurring 
class of cases np one could safely predict what the result would 
be. 

Meanwhile tfie Sivagiri case,one* of the First ‘ Half-Dozen,’ 
came before the Privy Council in appeal, and the Madras Judges' 
were disastrously reversed. Sir Barnes Peacock in delivering the 
judgment of the Xourt held, that the whole zamindari, or at 
least the interest wnich the defendant look tlierein by heritage, 
wa.sjliable as assets by descent in the hands of the defendant as 
tlioheir of his father for the payment of his • father’s debts, and 
preceded to remark, the case iS governed by the case of 
• Girdkaree Lall and Kantoo LaW\ The doctrine th^re laid down 
was not new, but was supported by thq previous easels therein 
cited. The principle of that case was adopted by this Board iu 
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the case of Suraj Bunsi Koe$\ arjd has been very properly acted 
upon in Bengal, in Bombay, and in tho North-West Provinces, 
and, although it w^s not acted upon by the High Court of 
Madras, as it ought to have been, in the case now under appeal, it 
has since been acted upon in a Full Benteh decision by all the 
Judges of that Court except two who dissented ... in Port- 
nappa Pillei vs, PappuvayyangarP —They further say that 
“the reasons given in the judgment of the High Court, in the 
present case,**constitute no ground for the opinion that the case 
of Kantoo Lall does not apply to the Madras Presidency.” 

The atmosphere does not appear to have been cleared by this 
plain statement of the law, and the demoralising effect of conflict¬ 
ing decisions is apparent in the attitude of the Subordinate 
Courts, We find a Moonsiff, in the^imple case'of a suit brought to 
recover a small debt incurred by the father for the purpose of 
getting his son married, leferring the point of the coparcerner’s 
liability to the High Court, “ knowirj^ the views of the courts and 
the bar to be diveigent,” and, “ lest his view should be cirone- 
ous.”—Similatly, the decision of a Moonsiff to the effect that the 
son is not bound by the <lelibcrate promise of his father, given by 
bond, to pay a barred debt, was ovci ruled by the H’gh Court, 
on the ground that the father had given a new bond, ‘ the new 
note opeiating as a icnewal of the obligation.’ Mr Nelson 
points out that accoiding to the Madras decisions, a “father may 
not bind his family by endorsing on the bond the ciicumstance 
that he makes a payment on account, but he may do so in a, 
roundabout way by executing a new bond. In aiuither ca'ic'^A 
sued B and C, his brothcis, for paitition, and the question 
arose whether an alienation made by t^ieir father in favour of 
certain mortgagees in possession,^*could be upheld against the 
plaintiff. The sub-judge found that the debt was neither imnioral 
or illeg*al, but the Hi^h Couit—S^r C. Tiriiuii being one of the 
judges—held that the moilgagecs had not proved that the debt 
was such as would justify the mortgage, which woulcl^ thcr.efoic, 
only affect the fathe/s share. They said, however, that in a 
suit brouglit against the son,Yhc bui,den of proof as to the nature 
of the debt would lie U[)on liim. Mr. Nelson cites afid examines 
several other cases, some of which affiim in a faltering way 
the principles laul down by the Piivy Council, while others 
appear to place every possible difficulty in the way of the bouii 
fide mortgagee, and in one case at least, a conclusion quite irre¬ 
concilable in principle with the Bi ivy Council’s decision the 
Svi'agin case isAVreved at lie returns, therefore, to his previouts 
assertion ‘ that the H igh Comt stands committed to chaos in 
the matter Hindu law.’ 

Nothing is calculfjtcd to create a more profound impression 
in the mind uf any one who has a keen sense of incongruities. 
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than a perusal of the cases epitomized by Mr. Nelson. Yet 
wc have nothing' but a plain state ment,* enlivened by a 
little caustic humour, of tlie currCnt'of decisions in the Madras 
Court upon a point which obviously should have been settled 
years ago, It is the unanswerable nature of the ciise which 
arrests and holds our attention ; and,, if we pause for a moment 
to compare Mr. Whitley Stokes’ conBdent predictions witli the 
problem which here lies awaiting solution, wc may begin to 
suspect that that tliere is something irreconcilcable in the two 
views of the situation. s 

Mr. Nelson is already before us as a practical reformer. His 
suggestions, with reference to the state of the law in the Madras 
Presidency, excited the interest of Sanskritists and, others who 
have made ancient Jaw their study, and some of his conclusions 
art. practically accepted. Whi?n he tells us that Brahmanical 
expositors have never gained a more than superficial influence 
over Southern India, and thc\t the Southern Hindu has always 
been lax in his principles, he is only stating tlic conclirsions at 
wliich Sir H S. Maine"has anived. Some very Tnteresting 
obseivations are to be found in that learned author’.s recent 
woik on Early Law and Custom, where he points t)ut that for a 
a parallel to the independent customs of some of the primitive 
Southern races, it is necc.s.sary to go to the Punjab, where the 
law picvailigg among Hindus i.s at best only ‘ imperfectly .sacer- 
dotaliscd.’ He traces, with admirable precision, the growing 
despotism of Brahmani.sm over the human intellect, beginning 
‘wfctli the alliance between the Brahman and the king, where 
by one ‘ sole instructed class’ having the ‘ absolute monopoly’ of 
learning, became “ pailners with ])rinces in their authority, theie 
advisers,and asse.s.sors.” Nor as is pointed out, did the Brahman 
saciificc to self-indulgence, oi*thc interc.st of the moment, any 
portion of his enormous influeiv:e.“ It is, “says Sir H. S..Maine, 
“to the oombinatioii of sclf-a<ssertion with*self-dcnial and self- 
abasement, thaA the wonderfully stubborn vitality of the main 
Brahnnankal ideas may be attributed.” Secondly, the impres¬ 
sion early gamed ground with Etiglishmen, that the sacerdotal 
Hindu law corresponded neafly to t^c English common law, and 
thcnccforwartl the Anglo-Indian Couris of Justice were enlisted 
on its side. What wonder then that a system which combined 
in itself these intellectual and spiritual faculties, which appeal 
most to tl\e huiTian mind, should, when leagued with the phy¬ 
sical and dominant authority, have been uniformly successful 
in obliterating, whatever it found of archaic custom,, and in 
reducing to its system,everything vyhich vva 5 art variance with 
it. What Mr. Nelson asks is, th*at the Customary Law which 
■ has survived till now should be ascertained and enforced, and 
that our couris should not lend their authority to Brahmanise 
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ttiose races whicli have hitherto preserved their ancient usages 
intact. It may doubtless be argued as Mr, J. D. Mayne has 
pointed out, that the Dravidian races readily conform them¬ 
selves to the Hifidu law, especially when they have been 
familiar for years with Brahman oificiajs of all kinds, and that 
such parts of the Sanskrit law, as aie of the most importance, 
are in reality based upon usage common to Aiyau and non- 
Aryan tribes. This aigument is strengthened by the in¬ 
difference with which Englishmen arc apt to regard the usages 
of racl'S of a weaker calibie than themselves.. But the 


argument is hard to meet that if we iQcognisc and respect 
a body of Punjaub Customaiy Law, whicli was dosciibcd quite 
recently as-being in a ‘ cliaotic condition,'* we can hardly 
refuse the same to the races of Southetn India, some of whose 
usages aie pericetly well asceitained. If may be remembei- 
ed loo, tiiat dunng ihc iiiC'.cnl ) eai we ha\c seen the Execu¬ 


tive ciuthorily taking no small paiiu. to apply U> the Buidwan 
P’amily t|ie Customary L'uv of thS Punjaub, whence they origi¬ 
nally came. If Mi. NeKon’s oppoiients could point to a 


coherent and con-sistent seiies ol decisions in the Madras 


Court, their views of the maltcn might be aiguable* Unfor- 
tunatcl)', from vv'iiious wiuscs, theic appeals to be no .such 
thing as a cohcicnt decision uiion the point under discussion ; 
and it is difficult to imagine a more unsatisfactoiy state ot 
things than that the main bianclies ol the Hindu law should, 
in any part of the couiitiy, lemain in a chronic state of uncer¬ 
tainty. w • 

Mr. Nelson’s case for a Commi-.bion is, therefore, on the 


rneiits, a strong one, and his opponents are driven to tlic some¬ 
what ad misericord mm argument Ijia’^ the evils which ,hc holds 
up to the light are no longer remediable. From this, however, 
wc pass, by lraiisit«<vi, to other question^ far graver than the 
appointment of a Commission.'' It maj* be icgarcksd a.s clear 
that the earliest Ilindii lawyers among EnAHtiiimen assignetl 
excessive impoitance to some law treatises over \>thef‘s of, 
pciliaps, equal interest, and tsiiat the weight of British authoiity 
has gone to strengthen a?- system containing*ai? much evil as 
good. That such should have happened was, perhaps, incwitable 
from the natuie of the case. An opposing current of opinion 
is now gaining in force which seeks to free itself from the 
iusupjx)!table bonds of a system in which tCie best minds have 
lobt iaith, and would 1 eject every thing which does ^ not com¬ 
mend itself to reason and good sense. The Hindu I$.bot!ig‘i\g 
in the fetters of *the Joint Family, looks 1 k) the ttibunals which 
we have set up, and which imply to him more than rules ol 


♦ H-iuiiuus and Raitigin. ‘‘ NoieS on the Customary Law of the 
Ptcface to Ed *878, 
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dry law or triumph irt a keenly fought case, but whose de¬ 
cisions are instinct .with matters concerning his daily family 
life, the conduct of his business, even his spiritual existence. 
As Sir H. S. Maine remarks in Comnien*ting upon tlic extreme 
eagerness with whicVi in a country brought ’for the first time 
under Briti-^h rule, suitors resort to the Courts. “ The law is 
obeyed in India as uniformly as in England ; but then it is 
much more consciously obeyed.” Having before his mind the 
vision of such a tribunal, the suitor looks to sec .a sjiipplcmcn- 
tary equitable authority extfrci.sed by the C^ourts, whenever 
his own law appears to bq artificial or unjust. It may well be 
questioned whctlier in too strictly carrying out what we be¬ 
lieved to be the laws of the people, and which, in many ca.ses, 
have nothing I 5 ut antiquity to recommmend them, wo have not 
missed tiie oportunity of iiitioducing important legal reforms, 
which would have been readily accepted, and which would liave 
had their influence on •the whole life and character of the 
people we have to gqyernt • 

What has been said of the Madras Presidency, has its 
application for the whole of India. It is impossible to con¬ 
sider the narrow question of ‘ custom vetsus law ' which affects 
chiefly the non-llindu races, without h.iving brought before 
us the larger problem as to the administration of the Civil 
Law genci ally throughout the countiy—wlicth^r the best agency 
is being employed, and whether duiablc work is beiUg done? 
The fact cannot be overlooked that leaving the Subordinate 

• Judicial‘Service out (;f the question, it is only a very small 
percentage of the judges who sit to review the decisions of 
the lower Courts, \\fho have had any opportunity of learn¬ 
ing the Civil law whetlv^r English, Mohammedan, or Hindu, 
and the result of this must be that they do not always decide 
what is actually requirctl of® them, and that their opimons upon 
tlie difficult questions which frequently come before them are not 
always authoritative or intelligible, thereby occasioning numerous 
appiafs. Another point is usually overlooked, that there is to 
be found in the Courts an §xcepl*ionally able race of practitionefiS, 
who aicf KiEfinly responsible for Ac time occupied in the hearing 
of a case, and whose existence renders thd position of an un* 

* trained judge one of some difficulty. However muth natfnral 
insight and force of judgmenChe my possess, he will obviotjsly 
be placed at a disadvantage, and may be reduced to wait Upon 
his Bar, instead of guiding and controlling it. The actual 

♦decision of small points of what is knowp^in the aggregate as 
* l)ractice,’ will be fdund to occupy no small portion of the day’s 
woik, and to excicise an influence of the last importance upon 
the way in whicli the case is sliaped and thS impression pro¬ 
duced upon the mind of Jthe judge/ Accurate ,aftd dilip^nt 
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research, combined with experience of the country, may enable 
him to do his work as well as the man who is * fortia verbosi 
natus ad arma fori' but the combiiuticMi of the two men would 
bean invaluable gain* to the country. When to this is added 
the fact, so promiKently brought out by Nelson’s book, that 
the whole body of Hindu and Mohammedan law is being 
questioned and tested, and that then‘ is a disposition to take 
nothing for granted, it follows that men of exceptional power 
are needed to preside in our courts. 

Looking to the influence of.Biitish Courts of Justice as 
great teaching in'stitutions, and admitting that the juxtaposition 
of inveterate prejudices uilIi new and growing ideas, '‘makes 
the Government, of India by the English, an undertaking withT 
out parallel in its novelty and difficulty, and is* the amount of 
caution, insight and self-command demanded from its adminis¬ 
trators,”* it canno* be doubted what our duty is. At the same 
time it is to be feared that the impression is gaining ground, 
that a scries of good Codes is all thav India wants, and that 
the daily practical woiking of the law by skilled hands is a 
matter of less importance. It is to be feared that Mr Whitley 
Stokes’ book may strengthen this impression, which may partly 
be due to the fact that oui Crimindl Law, succeeding to a curious 
mixture of unreformed Enghsli criminal law, Mohammedan 
criminal law and regulations, has on the whole worked w'ell. 
Its working, however, must dejxsnd upon the constant ex- 
peiience and ability of those who administer it Similarly it 
is indispensable that the Civil Law sliould be aduvnistcred » 
throughout India, by a body of men caiefully trained in the 
English law, but with sufficient breadth of mind to ripply their 
knowledge to the utteily foieign conditions of this countiy, and 
to work out the problems of the liative law U[)oii wise and 
definite methods, and, ,what is of ,^ven more impoitancc, able 
to meet, upon not unequal terms, such members of tlie leg.il 
piofcssion as may practise in their couits. To‘‘sccuie‘this 
requires a careful selection and still more careful prepttration 
of the agents who are to be «employcd. Nothing is more to 
be apprehended than that we should* acquiesce ki^what has 
been already done, and content ouisclvcs with the pcrfuncloiy 
application of such doctrines as may come readiest to our • 
hand, without first making sure that the foundations are secure. 
Any one who will take the trouble to look into the earlier 
reports of civil cases in this country, will find tliere, on the whole, 
a systematic attempt at working down from and up to definite 
principles, and thef test must be whether of late years thosc^ 
^liciplcs have been added to, and a coherent body of law 

^ * Maine. J^aily Law and Custom p. 49 . 
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created. For this wotk we must look not to the jurist or to 
the Sanskritist, or to the purely English lawyer, but to those 
who, setting one object before them ; will enlist on their side 
the scientific clearness of the jurist, the*sound judgment and 
long experience of t}|e lawyer, and, if neceseaiy, the'biack*- 
letter ’ erudition of the student of. ancient texts. To gain this 
end we require to possess “ an amount of caution, insight, and 
self-command ” such as has rarely been demanded from the 
rulers of any country, but which has in variably heen forth'- 
coming in those undeitakings whic!\ have created a* ‘Greater 
Britain,’ and which bid lair to extend her fame * 

‘ Extra anni selisque vias,’ 

ARTilUR*CASrEnSZ, 



THE QUARTER,. 

7 ■'HE principal events of the quarter uAdcr review have been : 

the passing of the Crime’s Ac! through the House of 
Commons ; the proclamation by the Government of the Nation¬ 
al League ; the election of Prince P'erdinand to the throne 
of Bulgaria ; the conclusion, by the English Government, of a 
convention with, Egy[)t, defining the condition and limits of 
our further occupation of that country ; the final settlement 
(so far as finality can be understood in connexion with any 
phase of Russfan diplomacy of the Afghan Boundary nego¬ 
tiations ; the escape of Ayoub KJban ; the death of Katkoff 
the Russian publicist; the result of the inquiry into the wreck of 
the “ Tasmania” ; the death of Sir Ashley Eden ; the Cass case, 
and the gradual but satisfactory pfiSgrcss which has been ac- 
coin{)lisiied ifi the pacification of Burmah.- 

The passing of the Crime’s Act has jilaccd the Govern¬ 
ment in i)ossession of powers amply sufficient to enable them 
to deal with the more lawk'ss phases of the Irish difficulty, if 
those powers are aj>plicd resolutely, consistently and fear¬ 
lessly. But will they be applied with lesolution consistency and 
fearlessness? Then* is nothing in the antecedents of recent 
Irisli administration whctlicr Liberal or Conservative, which 


would justify us in assuming that the Crime’s Act will be <ipplied^ 
in such a manner as will vindicate the law against the" outrage- 
mongers who have made the term ‘ law ’ in^Ireland a scandal and 
reproach to English civilization. This is one of the penalties 
which we have to pay for our boastsd system of party Gbvern- 
ment. The Government has to reckon not merely with Irish 
lawlessness but with thd sentimentality of English constil^ucncies. 
It is not that they love Ireland less, but that they love office 
more. The Irish Land Bill is an illustration of what .an 
English Government will do—even a Conservative pnglish Gov¬ 
ernment—in the direction of sacrificing Irish landholders to the 
clamour of English Radical opinion. If the Land Bill'passes into 
law, the judicial rents—the rents fixejcl by Judicial Committee 
five years back as “ fair and reasonable,”—will be reduced by 
about 35 per cent. This is a nice prospect for the unfortunate 
people who bought these lands on the strength of a Parlia¬ 
mentary title, and shows what the guarantee of our Engli^ 
Parliament is worth*in our time. ♦ 

The Government has proclaimed the National League. This 
is a strong measpre, and if it is fearlessly and energetically en¬ 
forced, ougJi.t to go a long way towards effecting a settlement of 
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the Irish difficulty. ^ But if it Is only partially enfdrced—if, for 
open conspiracy again^ the Government, we have substituted 
secret conspiracy, and,if that secret conspiracy is not followed 
up and crushed with a .strong hand—the proclamation of the 
League will mean nothing, or worse than nothing, in the interests 
of order and security in the country. The .<?ccret conspiracy 
will work, quite as effectually, only more vindictively, and 
the end of Irish troubles will be remote from us as ever. In 
the meantime we can only watch and wait. 

• * 

The election of Prince Feitiinand to the thjone of Bulgaria 
has not been accepted by the general voice of Kuropean 
public opinion as a satisfactory solution of the Bulgarian diffi¬ 
culty. It has been denounced and ridiculed by Russia, and 
regarded very c'bldly, indeed, by Germany. But what candi¬ 
date, except a Russian iTince, would give satisfaction to 
Russia ? All the more recent phases of this Bulgarian difficulty 
remind us of the sort of cRad-lock which has sometimes been 
known to occur in ccyrmexion with a game of billiards. The 
striker's ball if accidentally touched, must be replaced to the 
satisfaction of the adversary, but when the adversary has an 
interest in not continuing the game—he is very seldom satisfied. 
The overturned Bulgarian administration is to be replaced to 
the satisfaction of Russia but Russia declines to be satisfied, 
and so the game cannot proceed If the game was allowed* 
to proceed just now, Russia ntight lo.se it, and so the dead-lock 

is to be maintained until she thinks fit to allow it to be removed. 

• * 

The English Government has concluded a convention with 
the Egyptian Governibent respecting the British occupation of 
Kgyptf The luiglish inililary garrison will be gradually re- 
(luccd, and it is hop<‘cI that the evacuation of the country by 
English troops wiU be cmuplelcd in» five years ft*om the 
present fime^ but the English Government reserves to itself the 
right of prolonging this occupation of the country indefinitely 
if circumstances should require them to do so. This con¬ 
vention has *not been raUfu'd t>y Turkey, and it ha.s been 
“cncrgetitaJl^ ” protested *against*by Russia and France. The 
action of P'rance is, of course, intelligible enough. I'rance haS 
hn interest in Egypt which England has never pretended to 
dispute. Just before the Egyptian campaign against Arabi, the 
English were very solicitous about securing the co-operation 
of^France, and offered to act in concert with that power 
throughout But w'hy should Russia assume a paternal interest 
in the future of Egy{)t? Only this Just now, and for the time 
being, Russia has an obvious interest in keeping on good terms 
with Turkey, her “ dearest foe,” and therefore England must be 

* m 
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taught, by the energetic protests of Russia, to respect Turkish 
susceptibilities—susceptibilities cruelly ignored by the Anglo- 
Egyptian convention. Lord Palmerston set his face against the 
project of a ship cana] across the Isthmus of Suez. He main¬ 
tained to the day of his death that the Suez Canal would prove 
a source of embarrassment and danger toius, and that sooner or 
later it would involve us in difficulties with France ; and if the 
Franco-German war had not taken place when it did—or, if the 
issue of that war had been favorable to France instead of to 
Germany-'-it h certain that the Arabi insurrection would have 
proved a very awkward episode for England, indeed. Under 
these circumstances wo should have beard something more of 
“ French preponderance ’’ in Kgyjil. In the meantime our 
action in l^gypt'lias offended both France and Tin key, and what 
this may involve for us when w c yomc to settle oui inevitable 
conflict with Russia, no one can predict. If Russia attacks 
India and if at the same time France, taking advantage of the 
Oppoitunity, decides on picking a qualrel with us about Egypt, 
we shall havo our hands very full indeed. 

The Afghan frontier has been settled at last—settled to the 
satisfaction of Russia, England and Afghanistrin, and the 
boundary pillais, maiking the fionticr, are Ic be erected at once. 
Ru.ssia surrendeis tcrritoiy in one direction and gains territoiy 
in another, and the gain biings her clc\en miles nearer to llciat. 
The settlement of the boundary question is of course satis¬ 
factory so far as it goes, but it ccitainly docs not go very 
far. It is satisfactory to be able to say to Russia, in case of 
aggression, “ Tilis a violation of a solemn agreement; ” but 
Russia has in hei time violated a good man}’’ agreements, and 
the proces*-' is one which is nc)t likely to embarrass or confuse 
her in the least. But what of that ? Russia may take Herat 
and Cabul, attack Candahar, and' threaten India, but we can 
f.U! back on that priceless source of consolation—moral indig¬ 
nation. ^ 

Ayaiib Khan escaped from Teheraa^with a few followers, and 
fled from Persia towards Fanali in Afghanistan, but w«s repulsed 
by the followers of the Amir. A}’aub ha.s a strong following in 
Herat, and when the Heratis and Cabulics come to loggerheads, 
what is to prevent Russia from stepping in, in the interests of 
order, to adjust their little differences ? But then there is the 
Afghan boundary pillar on the road to Mcruchak. The pillar,^is 
«« very respectable pfefic of masonry, no doubt; but supposing, ao 
may easily happen that the civil war in Hciat extends itself to 
the neigUbouihqod of the pillar, Russia will be able to saj'—“We 
espectecl the pillar, but the anaichists at the other side of it 
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have no respect for iti—Cabulies have passed It fo pursuit of 
Heratis, have passed it in pursuit of CabuHes— we must put a 
stop to this ; and tlio only way to put a stop to it is, to occupy 
lierat as a temporary measure until thes<| little dissensions are 
adjusted. And if this happens, our last sourc^ of consolation-^, 
moral indignation—vJill be taken away from us, for it is only 
too possible to imagine a state* of affairs beyond the Russian 
fiontier towards Herat, which would not only justify, but in a 
sense compel Russian interference—the state of affairs which 
compelled us to annex Upper Hnnnah, which jnsfificd»the exten¬ 
sion of the British Empire in India from <t‘ape Comorin to 
tlie Himalayas. The truth is, that the sooner we cease to con¬ 
cern out selves with tlie moral aspect of Russian aggression 
the better, because, in the fiist place, that concern will be entirely 
wasted as far as Russia is T^mcerned, and because, in the second 
place, theic is a good dtMl too much in the histoiy of our own 
annc.xations which will not bcai any very close examination 
from a stiictly moral poifit of view. 

Katkoff, the Russian journalist, is dead Katkoff was a sort of 
literary Skobolcff. He repiescnted, to a ceitain extent—he may 
be saiil to have crc<itcd—the extreme section of the Sclavonic 
patriotic scliool in Russia He was fuiiously anti-German and 
furiously anti-English, and fuiuaisly jlhilo-Slavonic in his political 
synipathfes, but he was a maji of honor, courage and talent, and 
he was not only beloved by his own c('untrymen, but held in 
personal esteem by the most uncoinpiomising opponents of his 
political views. 

The result of the protracted inquiiy into the wreck of the 
“ TasTnania ” has been pu*>lished, and the general result maj^ be 
summed up as follows:—The P & O Company is substantially 
exoner^tecl from all*icsponsi6ility or blathe in connection with the 
wreck of onp of their finest ships. The captain was a competent 
o0icer,4>ci fectly equal to the duties of his position, and so far from 
being dazed^ behaved with all necessary coolness and judgment 
after the wreck took plaqpi Th? first officer behaved admiiably ; 
the secoifd officer bore a good character before this, but nevqr- 
^ thcles^ he must be held mainly responsible for the calamity : 
first because there is every reason to believe that he altered 
the ship’s course, and secondly, because he was away from the 
bridge just before the vessel struck, and therefore failed to 
cjbserve, from the position of the coast lights, the perilous 
bourse the ship was taking. The passengers who remained otl 
the " Tasmania ” beliaved admirably, and the Lascar crew did as 
well as could possibly be expected from th<4m und«r the cir¬ 
cumstances. The officers who went jn the life-bo^t behavid 
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disgracefully, with the exception of the fourth officer, who 
exerted himself to being the life-boat back' to the ship, and the 
male passengers who went on shore in the boats behaved shame¬ 
fully, in not assisting the few ‘men who tried to regain the 
wrecked vessel in the fife-boat. c 

Sir Ashley Eden, the cx-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, died 
very suddenly during the quarter. He was a member of the 
Indian Council at home at the time of his death. Sir Ashley 
was one of the strongest and most sagacious rulers who 
ever presided Qver the administration of an Indian pio- 
vince. The two characteristic pcculiatities of his official genius 
were, rapidity combined with thoroughness in the ttansac- 
lion of official Work, and a mind cntiiely emancipated from 
the influence of sentimentalism or cant No man was ever less 
of a theorist or more of a practical administrator than Sii 
Ashley Eden. He understood the native character thoroughly, 
and the natives knew, as indeed they were always made to feel, 
that he did understand them. He gave po encouragement to 
native grievance-mongeis of the sentimental type, but on the 
other hand he had a deep and abiding interest in the welfare 
of the masses under his rule—the silent toiling millions—and 
the constant aim of his administration was to improve their 
condition. All practical works tending in this direction— 
drainage, roads, railways, village schools, &c., wcie prosecuted 
with the greatest vigor, and he left’Bengal with the warm good 
wishes and heart-felt respect of all classes of the Indian and 
Anglo-Indian community. 

Miss Cass, a young woman of respectable position and ante¬ 
cedents, was ariested near Regent Cycus for solicitation^ was 
brought before the Magistiate, Mr. Newton, and charged with 
that offeiicc. The Magistrate dismissed the, case ; but in doing 
so, intimated his own opinion that Miss Ca.ss was there ‘‘ for no 
good,” and warned her that she would be fined o^ imprisoned 
if .she was brought before him again on the same charge. 
This reminds us of Punch’s stoiy, ijlustrating the administra¬ 
tion of justice- in the remoter parts of Scotland. ' The Magis- 
tiate to tlie prisoner, “ Domald, I’ll only fine ye half a ciown 
this time.” Doinald.—’• But your worship its nay proven.” The ‘ 
M.igistratc—“Never mind, I’ll fine ye half a crown, and if you 
arc brought up again, proven or not proven, I'll fine yc ten 
shillings.” The Government at first refused an enquiry into 
the Cass case, buj'were compelled, by an adverse vote of tliei 
1 louse of Commons, to institute the inquiry, and the resull of 
the inqapy is that the Police Constable is being prosecuted 
forpeiiiuy. ^ 
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We continue to receive satisfactory news from Burmah. 
The country is settling down. The admirable'military disposi¬ 
tions of General Roberts 4 iave had’the effect of chcck-raating 
the dacoits in every direction, and one • most [satisfactory 
feature of the later operations in Upper Burmajh is that, the 
surprises instead of^being x>n the side pf the dacoits were almost 
entirely on our side, and, when this came to pass, when the 
dacoits realized that they were being beaten at their own 
game—rapid marches and sudden appearances in unexpected 
quarters—they lost heart, and by tJie end of this yeai^ it may be 
anticipated that they will cease from troubling, and That Tommy 
Atkins will be at rest. 

Two important rpeetings, connected with a mok important 
Indian Medical question, have b>;<ig:n held in Calcutta. Dr. Birch, 
the president of the Calcutta Medical Society, brought forward a 
resolution before that body in which he affirmed that a Medical 
Registration Act for Calcutta**vas uj gently needed. Dr. Biich 
suppoited this resolution in a weighty and incisive Speech, in 
which he drew a terrible, but entirely unexaggerated picture, of 
the evils resulting from quackery, as quackery in its most 
unchecked form is jrracticed in Calcutta. Dr. Birch’s resolution 
was carried unanimously ; and now that the Medical Faculty 
have done their part, it is to be hoped that the>Government 
will do theirs,* and step in to stop,the further spread of an abuse 
which has already assumed such tcrri])le proportions. 

• 

^omc byc-*elcctions took place since our last number was issued. 
Spalding, Coventry, the,northern divi^^ion of Glasgow, the 
North wick division of Cheshire,—and the results were favour¬ 
able to thS: Gladslonian canclidRtes. It would be foolish to under¬ 
rate the significance of these elections, for very significant 
,they unquestionably were. It is 1 :o be feareefthat they indicate 
that ine\itable Reaction of public feeling which the strongest 
and wisest administration that ever ruled England might be alto¬ 
gether powerless,to avert. But that reaction, if it is a reaction, 
has come terribjy soon, and* it is*also to be feared that the 
blunders and*%fhcillations of a government which is neither very 
strong nor particularly wise, have greatly influenced Avhat appears 
so far to be, a very decided change in English opinion as regards 
the question of Home Rule. 

G. A. Stack. 

2 ^h Sept. 1887. 
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Punjvib Dispensaries. 

1886. 


TDrincipal Statistics 

- 



X The humber of in-door 

and out'door patients treated during the 

year, as compared with the number treated in 1 

885, 'iS given in the following 

table i — 




Number irniei 

Number treated 

Juinase, 


1 65. 

tn »S86. 


In-door patients 

40,810 

41,893 

1 083 

Out dgor do. 

L 739 ? 5 i 7 

•p—- f 

1,806,390 

66,873 

Total 

1,780,327 

1,848,283 

67,956 


The total increase of 67,956 persons treated docs not include 2 928 out¬ 
door patients who were seen at the Ndiovv.il dispeiisaiy prior to us dis¬ 
establishment, nor 9 505 persons to whom medical aid was given by 
itinerant dibpensaties 111 the Kohtak Dibtilet. Tbs year under leview was 
an exceptionally healthy one in many distiicts of the Province, and so the 
increase in attendance at the disipeiisaiies may safely be accepted as 
evidence of the giowing popularity of these institutions with the people. 
'I’he largest number of patients treated m any one distficl was ii) iHe 
Gutdaspur District, wliere it amounted to 1,31,124. In the Peshawar Dis- 
ttict there was an inciease of 31,386 out-paiiems, and in the Jhang District 
a decrease of 10,947. No explanation of this huge decrease is offeied. 
The Lieutenant Governor will be glad to receive any temaiks th/t Inspectoi- 
Gencral of Civil Hospitals may cate ttfoffei on the subject, 

The number of deaths among in-door patients was less than in the 
■ r. r 18S4/ The average 

1,9^8 death-rate was, however, less than in either 
t88s .. a.o o 1884 or 18S5, the percentage being 493 in 1884, 
*’ 4-90 in 1885, and 469 in 1886 «The 'average 

cost per diet was the same as last year, w>., 10 pics, 

There are altogether 2,755 foijn-door patients in the Punjab; 
of these 823, are for women. Tiiere is a 'gieat want of s‘uah’hccommodation 
at Delhi, Sonepat, Farfdab.id, Shorkot, Koh6t and Laki but especially at 
Delhi, wheie the daily average number of patients is 4321 to only 28 
beds. The Duffeiin Hospital at Delhi—a project to which Surgeon Major 
G. C. Ross mateiially contributed—will, when built, meet the particular 
want at that place ; but some delay must occur as the plans were diawn 
on too pretentious a scale, and fresh plans and estimates have to be 
piepaied before can be commenced. Its construction h tO|,be 

taken in hand by»th^ Provincial Public WoikstDepaitment. * * 

7. The diseases for which 'the laigest number of patients were treated 
were, m.ilaii^ fever, opthalmia, respiratory affections, ulcers and skin 
disease** 
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Survey*of India^ 1886. 

HE Survey of India has made a new departure. It is 
engaged in work of a financially remunerative character: 


The Survey Department* has, during the year under review, made a 
considerable advance in the dijeciion of improving its fiiAincial value to 
the State by undertaJbing woik of a positively lemunerative character. 
The most notable operation of this kind is the Gieat Traverse Survey of 
the Cential Pjovinces whirh, by pioviding a fiame-work for the detailed 
field plotting of villages by cisirict establishments, will probably enable 
the Revenue aulhoiities to complete the assessment of about 40,000,square 
miles, without the loss of a single year’s levenue. Theyerfoimance of 
this woik has thiown a heavy buithen on the Depaitment, which it has 
home in an admirable mannei, at a time when, foi financial leasons, it has 
been requited to contiact its establishments, and when the demands for a 
suivey staff on the Boundary Commission, m Upper Buiftia, and in the 
North West Frontier, iftid added to its difficulties. A Tiaverse Survey of 
i|ie same kind was effected in Ajmir,%while a laige amount of Cadastial 
woik was done in the Nouh-Wesstem Provinces, Ccnttal Provinces, Bengal, 
Burma and Assam, and at the same time some valuable forest surveys 
weie executed in Burma and Bonfbay. The tioveinment of India is glad 
to acknowledge that in no pieviSus year has the Depaitmei)t,done more 
to piove its financial value to the State, and accoids its thanks to Colonel 
Thullier, and the officers who assisted him, for the eneigetic manner in 
which they have given effect to the policy advocated by the Government 
of canying out survey opeiations in co-opei.ition with the Revenue autho¬ 
rities on the system which has been found mo«t conducive to the financial 
inteiests of the St.ite. '1 be labours of Colonel Barron, Major Sandeman, 
Colonel fitecl, i^nd Mr. Scott in the field of Revenue Smvey, and the coidial 
assistance which they have, undei ^oloiiel Sconce, rendered in placing 
Cadastial sillveys on an economical basis, are especially deserving of ac- 

kynowledgment. 

• • • 


Jail Administration of the North-Western Provinces 

dnd Ondh, 1886. 

P RINCIPAL STATISTICS * 

The steady decrease in the jail peculation, which had marked evefy year 
since i878,ha'di>een anei.ted, arM the number of pilsoners ibse by about 4! per cent., 
* fiom 73,788 III 1885, to 77,313 in the year under report. The intiease is ac¬ 
counted fo'i, paitly “liy the admission of 462 piisoners from Buima and Rajputana, 
and partly by * rise of 2,933 number of persons convicted by the courts 

in these Provinces during the year. An eNaniination of the returns shows an 
increase of 2,965 in the number of con'jicts wifli sentences of less than a year’s 
impii<»onment ; punishments of •more that 2 and less than lo years were 
ncaily stationaiy, while those of a more serious character showed a sensible 
decr/ase. Iii the statements showing the Class of Crime, the chief variations are 
found under llie beads of theft, receiving stolen property, and house-breaking, 
where the combined inciea^e amounts to 3.352, and of offences against public 
tranquillity and hurt, which have decreased by 497. These figures would seem to 
indicate a certain amount of distiess among the lower classes ; and from the 
revenue returns it appears that, though the rainfall was above the average in 
ai^oijpf, it W’as not opportune, and both the autumn and |iJ«ng haivests yielded 
considerably less than a full avryage outturn. * 
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Sanitary Administration of Punjab, t886, 

RINCIPAL STATISTICS 

The death-rate of the Province ?6'6o per looo, remained almost 
stationary, there being a difference in favor of the year under review, as compared 
with the year 1885 of *32 per mille. The stale of^ health of the Province may, 
therefore, again ble said to have been good. (' . 

The number of biiths registered, 743.759» was higher than the number 
regi'-tered in 1885 by 11,805, —an increased rate of "63 per mille. This rate 
is slightly higher than the average for the past five years. The districts of Dera 
Ismatl Khan, Kaindl, Ludhiana, Hissar and Iloshidipur, show the largest increase 
in the rate per mille in this respect. In his Report for 1885, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner remarked, that the registration of birllis was very defective in the 
Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan districts The figures for the year under review 
show that no improvement has taken place with respect to the foi mer district, 
but the la^e increase of nearly 12 per milie, in the rate of the latter district would, 
in the absence of any other explanation, lead to the conclusion that the, defect 
has, to a great extent, been remedied. The Gurddspur, Sidlkot and Juliundur 
districts lead with the highest rates, W2., 50, 48 and 47 per 1000, respectively. 
Fourteen districts, including these threef show birth-rates of over 40 per milJe, 
twelve ot over 30 and under 40 per mille, and five of under 30 per mille. The male 
buth-rale was 21*13 per mille, and the female 18*34 . 

The death-rate of the Province is again"27 per rnille. The number of deaths 
registeicd was 501,266 against 507,14011^*1885. The rate per mille ^laong males 
and females was 26 and 27 respectively. The bxcess of deaths among females 
over the deaths among males is most maiked in the Juliundur District ; and 
the Sanitaiy Commissioner thaws paiticular attention to the difference of the 
death-rates of the two sexes in infantile life iii this district. Among childten under 
one year of age, there is a iliffeunce of 45 per mille. This ceitainly is remarkable, 
and it would seem desirable that nn attempt to inve-stigate and explain the cause 
of it should be made by the Sanitary Commissioner, as well as by the loc.i] autho¬ 
rities. In the Simla, Ferozepore, Lahore. Amritsar ond Gi»rddspur distiicts, 
female mortality was considerably in,excess of m.sle mortality. Delhi, Gurgaon 
and Karnal are again among the districts with the highest death-rates, although 
the rate is lower than in the year befoie. The statistics for the fiontier disliiobi 
ore considered nntnislworthy. The Sanitary Comniissltiner gives a very il>eful 
table on page 3 of the Report, showing the months in which the mortality is 
highest. This table shows that the months of October, November and December, 
that is, the months which follow the rains, and in which the greatest decre.'ise of 
temperature takes place, are the most unhealthy; and the spring months, or those 
in which the temparatuic again rises, are Uil most healthy. 


Po/ios Administration of the Town of Calcutta. 

P rincipal statistics - 

The following comparative table shows the total number of cognizable 
and non-cognizable cases reported in the Town and Suburbs of Cajeuttd during 


Cognizable 

Non-cognizable 



1884. 

penal Code 

••• 4.638 

Miscellaneous 

... i6,oio 

Penal Code 

... 12,248 

Miscellaneous 

... 18,692 

Total 

... S*.S88 


4,*32 
*3.94& 

9.692 

*9.999 


1886 . 

5.04? 

*9.336 

8 ,S 38 

21,017 


47.77* 53.940 


An increase of ovej; 6,000 cases is at first sight a very formidable increase*'} but 
an examination of Ihe figures in the appended reteirns for the two years shows 
that there has not been any real ihciease of crime. For instance, in the town, 
cascs,of grievims hurl have increased fiom 21 to 37, and house-breakings front 
13" to 170, bui, as a counterpoise. Ih^re were only 1,699 coses of theft, and 138 
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of criminal and b0Use-tre!H>a8fi, against 1,858 and 186, respieclively, in 18S5. The 
increase is to be looked (<)r under the head of nuisasces, and one oj two local or 
special Acta, as is manifest fiom the folowmg figures 

• ^. i88|. i»8^ 

Offences under Stage Cairiage Act ... « ... i.ioi *»8®3 

Cognirable public a^^d local nuisances » 323 *1*^4 

MiscclHneous offences in stieels, under Act IV (U.C.),* 

I 66, as amended by Act II (B.C.), lb8b, sec¬ 
tions 66,68, 68A, 70 ... ' 4,604 7 956 

Cruelty to Animals Act I (B.C.!, 1869 ... ... 2,829 3)3^9 


» 


Inland E\nigrationy 1886. * • 

P rincipal statistics 

Dr. Grant is able to give complete particulars only as to the transport 
of emigianti, registered by contractors, as the others travel 
• Transiiort. independently. As in the preceding year, all the emigrants 
registered by contuictorb vrere brought in the first place to Caiculta, none going 
to Goalundo direct. Of the 2,945 >per^ons registered during the year, 2,885 arrivea 
in the Calcutta depots, 9 wtte di'.chaiged and 51 deseited. After the addition 
of 221 pel sons remaiiiuig from the ptevious year, and of two infants born in the 
depots, the number lodged in* the Calcutta depots in 1886 was 3,108. Of these 
2,422 departed for Goalundo, raid 16 travelled by rad to Dhubii. The remainder 
were disposed of as fo]lov-> :—hifteen weie reiecled, 204 disch^ged, 265 deserted, 
7 died, 138 lemained m the depots at the close of the yeai, and 41 were not 
accounted foi by a contractor who closed hi* depot. Of these last persons. Dr, 
Giant wiites —“It is probable that the coolies were allowed to leave the depOt 
to be engaged elsewhere, in order to avoid the payment to them of compensation, 
which would have been aw.irded them had they been discharged in the usual ivay 
with the kiiowleilge and consent of the Superintendent of Emigration,” This 
iingulaiily should be borne in mind in the event of the contiactor seeking ti 
renewal o{*lns license. 


The Admimstuatwn of the Loioer Provinces of Bengal from 
1882-83 1886-87 Being a supplement to the Annual Genetal 

Administration R^orifor 1885-86. 

1 1^ the smug hope that it may be of use to his successor, 
Sir Rivers Thompson has written a history of his reign, 
ftom his own point of yiew ; and has, had it printed at the 
Bengal Screctarial Press. The period under review, he says 
in -his introduction, has not been so fortuitously aided by 
sunshkie and luck as was Sir Ashley Eden’s term of office; 
but, thanl* Heaven, “the parsing of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
alone i.*i sufficient to maik the administration as one in which 
the first* real effort was made to settle, upon an equitable basis, 
the selations between landloids aud tenants in these provinces/^ 
Act X of 1859 was nought, according to Sir Rivers. The 
moral seems to be that human nature wll be human nature 
to the end of the chapter, and that the highest possible principles 
•do not exempt a man from vanity. 

The first of •our late Lieutenant-Governor’s triumphs 
was opening out the Subordinate Executive Service to com-* 
petition. Sir Rivers seems to have not the slightest glimmering 
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of an idea that competition is yet on its trial; is far from being 
generally accepted as 'a wholesonj^p product of 19th century 
progress. In matters educational, even thb go-ahead Yankees 
repudiate it. * 

From the 15th Alarch 1883, the Contagious Diseases Act 
was abandoned by the Government of Bengal, as,“ logically in¬ 
defensible, ” 

In the the same year a Burial Board was established for the 
better management of the chief cemeteries in Calcutta. In 1884 
a Director of Agriculture and an ..Etcetera Department were 
sanctioned for Bedgal. What do they do ? Sir Rivers sings the 
customary paean of praise over Local Self-government, which is 
accepted as a fact, and not a farce. 

Twenty new legislative Acts were passed during the term of 
his tenure of office :— 

Amongst the more important ones may be cursorily mentioned the Pengal Tram¬ 
ways Act, the Jute Warehouse and I'lic-biigade Act, an Act to legulate Femes in Ben¬ 
gal, an Act to enable the Commissionet s for the Port c?f Calcutta to provide Docks, an 
Act further to amend the Village Chaukiddti Act, 1070, .11^ Act to amend the Mu¬ 
nicipal Act, 1876, an Act to provide foi a Survey of the Town of Calcutta, an Act 
creating a Port Tiust at Chittagong, an Act to regulate the Rural Police of Chutia 
N&gpur, and one to amend the Calcutta Port Imjnovement Act of 1870, by which 
the power to elect membeis of the Poit Commission is given to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Trades’ Association, and the Municipality of Calcutta. 

During Sir Rivers Thompson’s incumbency Mahartijd Mahen- 
dra Narayan Bhup, Bahadur, of Kooch Bchar, came* of age, 
and ” assumed the government of af State provided with good 
roads and bridges, and a complete sy.stems of education, justice, 
public works, and finance. ” Ail that this com[ 11 cted wjlcr of 
men has to do now, is to wait till the clockwork “systems " run 
down—and then wind them up again. * 

In 1884, command of the semi-military police in the Clw'tla- 
gong Hill Tracts was given to the Commissioner of the Chitta¬ 
gong Division, and the insults of this Secretariat juggle are said 
to have been excellent:— 

The relation of the Tributary States Of Orissa towaids the Government came 
before the High Couit in the course of the year 1882 83, in connection fvilh thb 
Morbhanj State, when it was deiided by three out of five Judges consUluting a Full 
Bench, that that State was not within Briti *1 India,* yiie question was refeired to the 
Goveinment of India, with the Licutenanf-Goveinor's recommendations, ftiat there 
should be an appeal from a decision, the coiredness of wliiJi was open to grave 
doubts. The judgment, however, has been accepted, but only in its effect uppn the 
one Stale to which it applied. Since the death of the Mah&rfij.i in 1883, the State 
of Morblianj ha.s been under British management with the prospect of extensive 
maferial development. The minor Maharaja, now 13 years of age, has been under 
the charge of an English tutor, and is receiving his education at Cuttack, 

A civil suit brought by Kum&r Nabidwip Chandra Deb against Uie MahArAjd of^ 
Hill Tippeiah foi determinaflo* of lusrank, and also foi maintenance, was dismissed 
liy the High Court in 1882-83, on the groupd of want of jurisdiction, it being held 
that the Mah 4 rajd was an independent Prince or ruling Chief, to wdiom section 433 
of the Code Civil Pwiceduie applied. This ruling was of great importance, as 
the Maha,aja owns extensive estates in Biiiish India, and if he be held to be an 
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independent Prince, difficnlties may be expected to arise in connection with them. A 
modificalion of sections 432 and 433 of the Code has siit^e been under contemplation. 

Sir Rivers gives dissertatiols on Census operations, the Eco¬ 
nomic history of the people, and Emigration ; but has nothing 
new or striking to cay with regard to any of these subjects. 
It appears that, aj^ a result of the warm inferest taken by His 
Honour in agriculture, three agricultural shows were held at 
Dooinraon, under tlie patronage of the obliging Maharaja of 
that place, we presume. 

Then comes the oft told talc of Surveys, Settleracnts, Gov¬ 
ernment Estates, Wards Esfates, &c. Then a chapter on Police 
and Prisons. The only statement in it worth repeating is 
this :— 

There have generally been about a hundred boys in confinment in the Alipuc 
Reformatory Schorfl. The success of this institution, and the want of accommoda¬ 
tion led to the further develojnllfcnt of the system, and in September 1882, the 
I.icutenant-Governor sanctioned the opening of another leformaiory at llaz&iibagh. 
In both inslilntions the discipline and h<ailh of the inmates have been good } and, 
with veiy few exceptions, the 3ft[uths released on the expiiy of their terms of con- 
liiiineiit liave taken to honest vA)tk, and have been repotted to In: doing well. The 
idea of having a traininjf ship for Muhammadan juvenile offemlers has been under 
con''ideiatii)n, but is not yet fully matiucd. 

As a condensed work of reference, Sir Rivers Thompsons’ 
account of a ste\yard.ship that, in multifarious Reports and 
Resolutions had already been rendered, may have its uses pos¬ 
sibly. Meanwhile, it has helped to give efnploymcnt to pre¬ 
sumably idle hands at the j( 3 engal Secretariat Prels. 


A Sttfkplevi‘'nt to the Faihepur Gazetteer. By E. S. Growse, 
C. I. P'., Bengal Civil Service. Allahabad, North-West Pro¬ 
vinces anti Oudh Government Press. 1887. 

T HP' outcome of Mr» Growse’s antiquarian love and lore is 
always pleasant reading, never Dryasdust, instinct rather 
with practicality.. lle*is tlissalisfied with the Gazetteer of the 
P'ateflpur district, published at the Allahabad Government 
Press in 1^84, To use a homely expressiveness, it has “ rubbed 
liiin up the wrong way.” With the result that a spirit of 
repugnance to its “ total blank regarding all such matters 
as archketture and archoeldgy, upon wl\ich Natives are 
seldom competent to speak,” has moved him to put forth 
a silpplement to its lame record, by way of protest against it. 
But, characteristically, he has done more than protest, and 
better. 

, Two special grants from Government, and a more liberal expenditure 
of distiict funds, which previous Collectors h»d*a^nnually allowed to lapse, 
have eanbled me to tarry out work% for the conseivation of the temples at 
Bahua and Tindult, of the temple mosque at Hathgdnw, and of 
Aurangzeb’s extensive memorial buildings at Kbajuha. The cotton- 
printers of Jafarganj, who practise the ojnly local indu$t/y of artistic 
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significance, but were making a most precadou^. livelihood by it, have 
been supplied with constant employment during my two years* tenure 
of office, and in consequence, have gfsatly impi^oved in skill and are 
acquiring a wide reputation, which, 1 tiust, will survive my departutre 
Considering the character'of the woik, their charges are reasonable; 
and the clear annual profits of the family do not Exceed Rs. 500. It is 
therefore to be hope'd that the btrugghng manitfacture will not be pvt- 
maturely stifled by assessment under 'the odious Income Tax, from which 
I have hitherto exempted it. The curtains, bed covers, and table-cloths 
arc extremely effective, and are in most general demand. The shamtVluaSf 
or ceiling-cloths, sent to South Kensington for the Exhibition, seem to 
have been taken by all the newspaper reviewers for Kashmfr woik, which 
they resemble wherv seen by artificial' light. The mistake must be re¬ 
garded as a compliment, though it has had the immediate effect of robbing 
Fatehpur of its due meed of praise. 

The district of-* Fatehpur being, like so many other Indian* 
districts, essentially agricultural, cannot lay daim to many 
manufactures of imjiortancc and inteffest. The most interesting 
are, whips of the old Indian shape, called Kora, worked with 
gold thread and silver mounted, bed-coft'crs, curtains, and awn¬ 
ings, of very,exceptional merit, and Indian playing cards 
{^anjefa). About these cards we are told ;— 

The best maker, Mir Gazi, lives at Khajuha. Each pack consists of 
eight suits of twelve caids each. The material oidinarily employed is 
paper or papur puce Re. i or Re. i 8 a pack ; but the best kinds 

are made of the scales of the fo/iu fish, pnee Rs. 3. A pack of tlie 
very cheapest description, such as natives commonly use, can be had tor 
two or tliiee annas. The names of the eight suits aic giVen m the 
following lines;— ' 

TSs Sufed SEanjsher, Glm dm 
(V'lh Aiiiitd dahta kdn'itn); 

Surkh, t'haug, ll.-iiat, Kimd-ih 
(Yih dwe e» a kd kdiii) 

Here is an extract suggestive of time’s wreckage and 
over layings;— , 

Asothar (for ^svathdmapuni) is about a Snile off the Bahua and I>h 4 t& 
road. The fort was built by Ardiu Sinh in the first half of last century *. 
the town is many hundreds <‘of years old^r. Tts original iiie is indicated 
by an extensive brick strewn mound, two or three futlongs to thU south 
of the fort. On the highest part of it is a small modem endiosuie which 
beats the name of the epon3'inous hero Asvatthfima, the son of «'Drona, 
but was evidently the site of an ancient temple of Mahadeva . Pait of the 
sikkara has been set up as a lingam ;‘'tlie gurgoykd water-spout makes u 
trough for a well; and many other sbulptuied fragments aie‘ Ijsftg about, 
or have been built up into walls, all of the ninth or tenth centuiy. On a 
smaller mound further to the south are five large figure sculptures. All are 
nude; one is standing, the others are seated cioss-legged, with the usual 
accessoties : lions, elephants, and devotees. The hair of the head is in 
short close curls as in statues of Buddha; but the nudity is moie a Jaini 
characteristic. The people call them the five Pdndus, 

Mr. Growse's supplement contains sundry studies in bye- 
ways of history, some curious‘pedigrees, and bits of family 
history. Jraditiop has it, for instance, that the Gautatli 
Thakurs once owned the whole of the Fatehpur district, an^ 
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much adjoining territoty on both sides of the Gauges, They 
claim descent from the Vcdic saint Gotama* Buddha Gautama a 
ancestor. And now-^ '• 

To such extretne in^igeoce is the Raja reduced, that his oldest soh, 
and Consequently the heir to one of tiie olde^tt titles in*India, was ^tely a 
constable tn the Himirput^police, on a salary of Rs. lo a rtionth. He hae 
now resigned, as there was not much piospect of pi motion, on account of 
hiS jmpeifect education 'Ihe second son has been given a small scholar¬ 
ship for his support, and is a pupU iii the Government school in the town of 
Fatehpur ; but though fifteen years of age, he is only in the ninih class j 
and thus there is little piospect of .aiy revival of the family foiiifnes in this 
generation. With hereditary tn$ouaance the Riya, duiiag the last levenue 
settlement, which was in progress foi seven years, fioni 1871 to 1877, 
allowed the pooi leninant of hisc&tite to be permant-ntly ljuuiened with an 
annual chatge on account of some land which h id long ainte passed out of 
his possession, and#is now owned by a iich money-lender. Soon after I 
came into the disliict, he complun^d to me of the liaidship to which he was 
subjected, and 1 repiesented the mattci foi him in ihe pioper official quariei, 
but could obtain no redress. 

A book on the vicis^j;udcs of Indian families, aftef the 
example set by Sir Bernard Burke in England, IjSas yet to be 
written. * 


Review of ihe Management of Estates in ihe Court of Wards, or 

under the Talitqdads Rehef Act vt Oudh, For tlie year 

ending *3oth September, 1886. Allahabad : 'Nt^th-Western 

Provinces and Oudh Govci*mient Press. 

% 

T he Report on the management of estates in the Court 
of*Warcls* or under the Taluqdar’s Relief Act in Oudh, 
for the official year ending 3olh Septembei 1886, dials with the 
* statistics of 60 estates. Eight new estates were brought 
under«managcmcut duriifg ^ic year. 

The gross rental of the estates under management amounted 
to Rs. 16,73,943, a«d the Arrears of pievious ycarfe to Rs, 
I> 84 >P 45 ' TJie collections weie Rs. 16,03 904 on account of 
currentjrents, and Rs. 43,629 on account of arrears, the tota 
amount realised being 9866 per cent, of a year’s lental 

We are glad to note tlfat the*cost of management was les* 
sened during the year under levicw, and that careful attentiofi, 
.seems to have been paid to this very impoitant matter. Apropos, 
we are told that the expeiiment of placing the estates in the two 
districts of Rae Baieli and Partabgarh under a special mana¬ 
ger, Mirza Humayun Qadr, of the standing of a Deputy 

g Dllector, is considcied a success. The Commissioner of the 
aO Bareli Division writes:—The way ^in which he has faced 
his difficulties, and unostentatiously got through a great deal of 
honest work, is very creditable to him.” # * 

Well-sinking has greatly exercised, the ingenuity of the 
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good people admittistering the aHairs df encumbered estates 
in Oudh. Colonel Horsford wr|es:— , 

“It is easy enoujjh to allow a numW of wells to be madej but the 
difficulty is to get them well made. The Managecs have no knowledge of 
weU'Sinking, and the men they have to entrust the work to, they have no 
leal confidence in. At the best tbe>men so employed have but small wages, 
and the supervision over them is equally little. Nearly always the cost is 
under estimated, and the attempt is made to work within the estimate. 
The result often is that the well is somehow or another patched up to pass 
muster, and soqn comes to grief, and becomes more or less useless. The 
more honest the Manager is, the more shy he is of undertaking such work. 
The question is how to ovetcome the difficulties we necessatUy labour 
under, 

Boring tools,.to be obtained through the Agricultural Depart* 
ments, at a cost of Rs. 400 the set, are suggested as a practi¬ 
cal solution of the difficulty. # 

About benevolent and charitable trusts, we are told that of 
the twelve existing in Oudh, ^ 

seven belong to Lucknow, and materialfy alleviate the poverty and 
destitution which cannot fail to exist in a city \#ith its history. They are 
under the supervision of a Luge and influential committee, known as 
the General Chaiitable Committee, though the intetnal management in 
each case is left in the hands of special sub committees. A few figuies will 
illustrate the good done by these institutions during the year. 7 ’bc 
King’s Poor-house relieved 76,880 paupers, besides supporting 188 monthly 
pensioners. The King’s Hospital gave medical aid to 116,513.persons, of 
whom 23,033 #ere in-dooi patients. Tue HaLdmpur Hospital treated 19,221 
out-patients and 845 in door patients. *The Nets Chaiity Fund disbursed 
neaily Rs. i8,0€X) in small charitable allowances t^estitute native families; 
while the Baillie Fund supplied the Civil Chaplain with Rs. 8q8 for the* 
relief of destitute Europeans and Eurasians. The year’s management of 
all these funds is deservedly praised by the Comypissioner of the Division. 
The Balr^mpur Hospital was gieatly improved in its internal arrange* 
ments, and supplied with a full complement of surgical instrumentis and 
other hospital appliances A new wing was added to the Unani branch of 
the King’s.Hospital, and iron cots substjtutCji for the old wooden beds. 
Extensive additions and alterations were commenced in other branclies of the 
hospital, in which the Engiish system of surgery and medicipe is pracUsed. 
The King's Poot>house was greatly improved by the construction of a qew 
and commodious verandah for the use of the inmates * 

Expenditure on Jubilee fireworks may enliven for an hour, 
but the poor wc have always With us. * 
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The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental 
.Scholars and edited by F. Max Miillcr.. Vol, XXXI. 
Oxford : Clarcyidon Press. I887. 


O UR thanks are due t^ the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, for Vol. XXXI of the Sacred Books of 
tlie East. It contains j[)firt III of the University's translation 
of the Zend Avesta, and i<f the outcome of the schqjarly labours 
of Mr. L. II. Mills, who pays a graceful tribute to the work 
done in the same held by his predecessor, Ur. Darmestetcr, 

The following extracts from Mr, Mills’ introduction will give 
some idea of the gi.st of the argument deduced by him from 
the Gathas and otlier antique authorities, of which he offers 
a painstaking Paiglish translation with elucidatory nj)-tes :— 
While mankind were delivered up to the childish terrors 
of a future, replete with horrors vK'.ited upon them from without, 
the early* Iraniafi sage announced the eternal tiuth that the 
rewards of Heaven and the punishments of Hell, can only be 
from within. He gafe us, we may fairly sa}', through the 
.systcffts wlikh he has fti/^enccd, that great doctrine of sub¬ 
jective recompense, wJiich must work an essential change in 
tlie mental habits §f ev<ji*y#onc who receives it. After the 
-creation* of souls, and the establishment of the laws which 
should govefn them, Araraaiti gives a body, and men and 
angels Begin their careers. A Mathra is inspired for the 
guidance of the well-disposed. ^The faithful learn the vows 
of the hoi^i system undcf’thc teaching of the Immortals, while 
the inhdel and reprobate poition of mankind accept the seduc-' 
lions of the Worst Mind, and unite with the Daevas in the 
capital sin of warfare from wanton cruelty, or for dishonest 
acquisition. The consequence of tiiis latter alliance is .soon 
apparent. The Kine, as the representative of the holy people, 
Ighients under the miseries which make, b'anian life a load. 
The effoits to draw »livcIi!iood frpm honest Ubour arc opposed, 
but not frustrated, by the Daeva-worshipping tribes who still 
struggle with the Zarathurtiians for the control df the territory. 
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The Kine therefore lifts her wjiil to Ahura, and His Righteous 
Order, Asha, who respond by the appointment of Zarathustra, t 
as the individual entrusted pith her, redemption; and he, 
accepting his commi^^ion, begins his prophetic labours. From 
this on we have a series of lamentations, prayers, praises, and 
exhortations, addressed by Zarathujtrf and his immediate 
associates to Ahura and the people, which dcHtieate the public 
and personal sorrows in detail, utter individual supplications 
and thanksgivings, and l^xhort the masses assembled in special 
and periQdicaiJ meetings. 

Here, it mu,st be noted, thaft the population among whom 
these hymns were composed were chiefly agriculturists and 
herdsmen. Circumstances which affected their interests as such 
were of course? paramount with them, and as their land ahd 
cattle represented their most valuable property, whatever 
threatened them was the most 6f all things to be dreaded, 
Accordingly rapine, and the raid, whether coming from 
Turanians or Da^va-worshippers, were regarded as the most 
terrible visitations. But their moraFearr^pstness in their deter¬ 
mination to avoid rapine on their part, even when tempted by 
a desire for retaliation, is especially to be noted.* U was as 
awful when regarded as a sin as it was when suffered as an 
affliction ; and their animus in this particular was most excep¬ 
tional. While the above facts explain to U'>, on the one band, 
the f)rincipal deities, and the peculiar hopes and fCars which 
inspiied their worship, they lead us also, on the other hand, to 
wonder the more that so subtle a theology as we have found 
expressed in the documents, should have arisen amiJ so simple 
a community. 

In the course of the recitations we* have also special inti¬ 
mations ot an organised struggle,of* the Dadva-party to over¬ 
whelm the Zarathurtrians. At times they seem very nearly to 
have accfomplished thqir object. A ckstinci reference to a battle 
in tlw lines occurs, while sanguinary violence is alluded*to^ more 
than once as in the line, or in skirmish We conclude" from 
the prevalence of a thankful tone that the Zarathurtrians gained 
the upper hand duiing the Gathit; period, but‘although the 
lesuU may have been assured, the'struggle at the«tlme of the 
Ust Gatha was by no means over. In tlie latest Ghtha, as in 
the earlie.st, wc have signs of fierce and bloody conflicit. Thfe 
same type of cxi.stcnce prevailed greatly later, in the time of 
the Ya^ts, but the scene seems very different, and Zarathu.rtra’s 
human characteristics are wholly lost in the mythical attributes 

-- ^ ^ 

* They pray against A6ihma without qualification. They might practise 

havoc in time of war; but the raid, as in times uf nomiual 
bcemi to have been foreign to them. 
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which time and superstition had abundantly provided 
By way, then, of summarising the ciiief characteristics 
of his original system, w*e may say-that he and his companions 
were struggling to establish a kingdom infder the Sovereign 
Power of God, whose first care was to relieve* sufiferiilg, and 
shelter the honest and industrious poor.* This kingdom was to 
be conducted according to His Holy Order or plan of salvation, 
to be permeated by living Piety, and with the ultimate object 
of bestowing both WeaP and Immortality, This .high ideal 
was also not left as an abstract principle to work ffs way. 
Society was far too rudimental, then as ever, for the efficient 
survival of unsupported principles. A compact hierarchical 
system seems to have existed, the sacramental objact being the 
file before which a4)riesthood officiated with unwavering zeal; 
but the traces of this are ver3% restricted in the GAthas, and 
according to all probability, it was greatly less elaborated at 
their period than later. , 

• • 

A short account of my Public Life. By Nawab Abdool Luteef 
Khan, Bahadoor, C. I. E., Calcutta: W. Newman and Co. 
Limited, 41 Dalhousie Square. 1886. 

P RESSED by friends, Englishmen as .well as his own country¬ 
men, to give to the world some record of his public life and 
services, Nad^ab Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, C.I E. has pub¬ 
lished a modest summary of his magisterial career, and many 
meritorious endeavours for the good of his countrymen and his 
co-religionists. Twenty-eight years ago, when he was Angle- 
Arabic Professor at the Calcutta Madiissa, Sir Heibert Maddock, 
Deputy Governor of Benga^, picked him out as too useful a man 
to be lost to the public serwicc, and made him a Deupty 
Magistrate in the 24-pergunnahs. P^om that time onwards he 
rose steadily in the cstimatioif of the higlier authorities, and 
held rcspol^siblg magisterial offices, until on the 31st December 
l884,be m^de over charge of the Suburban Police Court at 
Sealdah to his successor, and retired from Government service, 
Nawab Abdool Luteef was the first Mahomedan appointed 
to the Benglh Council. This was 1862. In 1870 he was 
again selected for this honour, and yet again in 1872. With 
reference fo his work in the Council, he writes:—Besides taking 


* The practical operation of this prime piinciple seems to have been a 
times.beneficial to a remaikable, if not unparalleled, extent. Under the 
Sssanids, the lower classes enjoyed great ptotectioia "See the remarks of 
Professor Rawhnson. The*Seventh Oriental Monaichy, page 440 C Also 
recall the extraordinary iieatment of the poor during the drought and 
‘famine under Peiozes. The account is, however, exaggerated. See Cabari 
11 , p. 130, Cited by Professor Rawlmson, p. 314-) , 
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a keen interest li\ the general Icgistation of the country, I 
an intelligent part in almcf^t all the measures which cam^ 
before the Bengal Counciul during my incumbency.'* The 
Nawab w«JS a popular and cfiicient Chairman of Suburban 
Municipalities.^ But he is evidently better pleased to look 
back upon the good work he has been iible to do in the cause 
of education than he is with any other triumphs he has achieved ; 
and we tliink that tlje sentiment does him credit. As long ago 
as 185^ we, find him stirring up a backward Mahomedan 
community to a sense of altered times, and the importance of 
Western world culture. In that year he offered a prize for the 
best Persian essay on the advantages of an English Education 
to Mahomedan students. About the same time he helped 
the educational authorities in the establishment of the Anglo- 
Persian depaitment of the Calcutta Madrissa, Pic had a hand 
in tlje creation of the Presidency College, and in the reform 
of tlie Ilooghly College. In 1863 his services to the cause of 
education ^were recognised by hb being appointed a Fellow 
of the Calcutta University. In the satne year he founded the 
Mahomedan Literary Society, with whose annual conversaziones 
at the Town Hall many of our readers must be familiar. 
Apropos of these c()nvers<)/,ioncs, the following extract from 
the Nawab’s memoirs is pcitincnt.— 

When I began my public life, the Mahomedan community did not 
evince any cordial desire to seek inmtcouise cither with the Europeans 
or with their Hindoo fellow-countiynien, and it was with much difficulty 
and great perseveiance, that I succeeded in biinging about a favourabH 
eliange in this feeling,—a service which has been acknowledged ' by 
Government. 

Again, m my general intercourse with my co-icligionists, I have in various 
ways tried to make them~(as obseived mi Sir Steuart Baylcy’s letter 
above quoted )'— 

“form a just conception of the policy and intentions of the Government, 
and to express their opinions fteely, nOv oUy on ^^questions of Literary and 
Scientific interest, but on those affecting their own Social a«id Political 
condition and the general welfare of the countiy.” c 

Dealing with a backwaid cominunitv, my task was not alijrays an easy 
one; and the extracts fiom“ 7 /r^ Company and ihe D'tfw/r" (page 63, 
First Edition, T866), written by the Hpn'ble T. J. HovelhTburlow, now 
Lord Thurlow'(late Private Secretaiy to Iloid Elginj, and (fern Sir Ashley 
Eden’s letter to me, fgiven m Appendix H) shew thaat the opposition 
wliich in the beginning 1 met with fiom the ignoiant and ill-disposed, yras 
well known to the High Officers of Government. 

Th# story of Nawab Abdool Luteefs career aptly illustrates 
the cogencies of self-help, and well-doing, and teaches a lesson 
wlucli it would bg well for his co-rcligionisls to adopt more' 
generally and hftarlily than they do. * * 
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indin Revisited: its SoHat and Political PrcipkfHs. By SatnutI 
Smith, M, R, Authof of “ ThI Nationalisation of the Land,” 
“ Social Reform,’* “ The Inflftstrial T^ainingf of Destitute 
Children,” “ Fallacies of Socialism E^iposed,” “ Bi*Metallic 
Money,” Gold and Silver,” &c. &c, London*; Wm. Isbister, 
Limited, 56, Lwdgatc Hill. i88dt 


T he dissolution of Parliament in 1885 temporarily deprived 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P. of his seat in Parliament, and 
he cheerfully took advantage of a holulay, nol*of his own 
choosing, to revisit India, and study its institutions more fully 
than he had been able to do in the course of a trip to this 
country a quarter of a century ago, undertaken in commercial 
interests. When he came again in 1885, he studied the institu¬ 
tions, tried to sec both sides of them, and of everything else 
that came in his way ; and he ffrought businc.ss like, yet not un- 
.syrapathetic acumen to bear on all the diverse opinions set 
before him, and then set*himself lipnestly to deliverance of 
of impartial judgment. ,This he embodied in an article which 
originally appeared in the Contemporary Review, and is now 
republished in pamphlet form. 

What impresses one most in Mr, Smith’s opinions is their 
thorough-going honesty and impartiality. He is no Wilfrid 
Blunt, careless of anything beyond sensationalism ; no Baxter, 
with a ready-made grievance for his experiences to dovetail 
into, no wide mouthed globe trbtter bent on filling his journals 
*and commonplace^ books with fine writing of some sort or 
aflother. Wc by no means agree with all his opinions, but 
we have a hearty respect for his expression of them nevcitlic- 
Icss. And he has found*out what so few of our English visitors 
really alid tiuly do find*oi*t: To wit, that the assertion of 
“ general laws for India is like laying down principles for all 
Europe.” Here is a siiggcsljive*passage, apropos of the iblative 
popularitjf of English iiile and Native lulc in India . 

TJxeJiittle r^ral commune';, of which the great bilHc of llie Tndiao population is 
composed, would still, if left to themselves, he seed plots of cholcia and small-pox ; 
they would drink fotil water out of polluted ^ells ; they would vegetate aa their 
forefathers did for tijousands of yeai*^ but Ea^ropeaii encigy is changing all this, 
and the process if'costly. The Native States arc slow to follow; m many of llicin 
the process has haidly begun ; and no doubt the people, till they know better, 
prefer to liv* as tUeir anceblors did. 


If Manchester, and Birmingham, and London, and Sel^hnes.s 
had ears to hear, something might result from putting* cfOi|e 
their public men considerations like these :— 

,Systems of law and finance which are quite suitable foe ttm Wgsl, may become 

• the parents of as much oppr»';ion in the Kas^ as the woist abuses of despotism. 
Of all classes of people that endanger our Ea^.tern Empire, the worst are the nauow 

• pedants who apply cut-apd dry formulas of European thought .without njercy to 
the complex and widely different civilization of the East. One instance, of many 
t)tat might bo cited, is the action of England as regai<ds the repeal of tho import 
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IltdiA used to t^se a conaiderable ravenue from these duties wUhont the 
least comiJJlainl from the oative popaJati(|n, but they were abolished in defe»enee to 
the ur^'ent remonstrances of Mandiestt^, and since then the Indian Government in 
Its extremity has been obUged to resort to taxes which are bateAd to the population 
and injttnons to their welfare. ^ 

Mr. Smith htSlds that the main reform^ upon which the natives 
insist, is the election of representative members to the I-egis- 
lative Councils of India, instead of the selection by Government 
of the men it delights to honour. Wc should like to have an 
iyraSum hetfeanent, and for “ the Natives ” would substitute— 
”haif a do^en windy Bengali • Babus,” 9,999 out of 10,000 
** natives of India ” have never heard even of the Legislative 
Council, and would have not the slightest conception of the 
meaning of the term, even if they did heai it used. “ English 
ideas of liberty and political right are spreading fast ” Mr. Smith 
thinks. For our part, we incline think that awkward Bengalee 
attempts to assimilate the uncongenial, are resulting in much 
Bengali bunkum. 

We approve of Mr. Smith’s sif^ges^tion that India should 
send a few members directly to Pailiament. It is absurd, and 
an impeltinence to human nature, to suppose that the electors of 
Deptford, or any other English constituency, arc going to set 
aside their own political and other inteicsts for India’s sake. 
To all practical intents and purposes that is what Mr. Lalmohun 
Gbosc’s supporters asked the electors of Deptford* to do. By 
all means send Indian representatives to the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, as such; and, as suggested in this pamphlet, let the ^ 
Universities pick out the right men to go. But, do not let us rail 
at the selfishness of English constituencies because they decline 
to forego their political birthright at the bidding of a coterie. 

Admission to the Covenanted .Civil Service is a prominent 
plank in the Bengali platfoim. We heartily agree with what 
Mr. Smith has to say„on the subject^. Thus— 

It would never do to place the Government of India m the hands of*lhe weakest 
' races of the Indian Peninsula, umply because at school age they^have the •quietest 
memories and can ctara more easily than a European. If entranccy to the*Civil 
Service were to be on piccisely cqml terms in India as m England, m course of 
time the bulk of tho posts would 1»e filled by patives drawn from those races which 
have never been tlominant in, the Peamsula, aftd who would nod by aobeyed by tjie 
stronger and more martial races, such as the bikhs and Mahommedans in the 
Noiifi. This prtmipleof entrance by examination must be canliously applied, but 
undouiitedly it must be extended so as to facilitate the admission of a larker number 
of Indian youth. It was a great mistake lowering the age for examination. An 
increasing number of natives possessing force of character were entering the Service, 
and the necessity of coming to England opeiated as a sort of guarantee for personal 
Vnergy. The education given in Engbml imparted a higher conception of life, and 
put, so to speak, baokU(>i}p into the Hindoo cnaiacter The successful compefi{prs 
were i/ot unworthy to enter on the race on equal terms with Knghsh-bprn youth, ' 

Consider another quotation 

^ The Indian mind ha<i much legal acumen, and there is room for a large eaten- 
tion bf native ageney in this direoUbn, Thcie are other appointments, again, 
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requiring rafher prStctical po 9 rer» and f(»c6 of characta^ for whidi EtiropGana are 
better fitted. The weakness of the Il^doo mind lies in bak^splilting nud subtle 
distinctions; and a European who oaulpeither write nor speak so luently will 
often be a safer and better administratbr. Then, is beyond doubts that the 
English conception of trut^ and honesty is much higher. 

With regard to lanc| tenures, &c,, Mr. Smith*s€cs that ancient 
Hindoo lav/ and* usage, and moddrn English law and usage are 
as wide apart as are the claims of the Irish tenantry with the 
customariness of British proprietorship. He approves highly of 
what he calls the lecently passed “ Bengal Ryots Act”. Nothing 
impressed him more, in his capacity of a business man, than 
India’s prodigious capacity for wheat growing. As regards a 
very different matter, he says that “ the general complaint of the 
Natives is that our elaborate British jurisprudence is not suited 
for the simple Wants of the village community. It is said 
greatly to multiply litigatioif^ and to stimulate the fabrication 
of false evidence.” 

Wc recommend this pamphlet to impartial readers of all 
shades of personal opinion about political and secial matters 
ill the India of to-day. Mr. Smith touches upon many topic.s, 
and has something thoughtful to say about all of them. Here 
are three of. his texts by way of sample, 

It the government of India is to be become the shuttlecock between parlies 
1 ts appointments the prwe of the sharpest longue ami the smUitest mltigue, we may 
bul farewell jjp all hope of peimanently holdinif tint country, 

'Ihe time has full> come when we myst icah/c that o«r strength in India depends 
upon the goodwill of the n.itives. To make and Keep India loyal counts for more 
ill in to have a stiong frontieii and to secuie that loyalty, we muot govern India 
i^nueasingly iiwacc lulluce with educated native opinion. 

Aftci all, the habits and beliefs of a people have more to do with their welfaic 
than the actions of Government, 


The At my and Naiy Magazine, No. 8i, July 18S7.. London 
H. Allen & Co.* 13, Waterloo ^lace, 1887. 

T O the fate mad dog scare in London wc owe probably an 
iifteresting paper contributed by Mr, C. T. Buckland to 
The Army ated Navy Magopine, ,It deals with his reminiscences 
of Hydrdahobia in Inditi. Anglo-Indians arc apt to forget, in 
the land of their sojourning, that “ deaths from Hydrophobia are 
iGhnost*aS numerous as those "which are due to the ravages of 
of tigers and other wild beasts,” and that “ in the statistical 
returns, there arc no cures recorded under the heading Hydro¬ 
phobia.” 

**Thc Anglo-Indians who accept dogs.afi their guides, phi- 
* losophcrs, and friends, would, os a rule, rather believe their 
Joving wives urifaithful, their fond sisters untrue, thao enter¬ 
tain any suspicions of their canine favourites.* That *was how 
it happened that an indigo planter in Tirhoot and two planters 
children in Cliumparuii di^d of Hydrophobia about a couple 
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df j'car*? ago. Mr. oBuckland v|‘rttes ;—My old friend, the 
late^ Sir George Yule, one of th<? best sportsmen of his time, 
had lost so many \^luable 5 ogs, and had scon so many 
perilous accidents connected with them, that he entirely 
gave up keepirfg dogs.” Again, we, find Mr. Buckland 
writing :—“ It is only too trud that English bred dogs in India 
have but a short life, and that their death, in too many cases, is 
caused hy rabies.^’ Yet another quotation : “ Sportsmen who have 
tried to keep fox-hounds in India have usually found that their 
pack was ruined <by outbreaks of Hydrophobia.” Is not it, at 
bottom, selfishness rather than affection that underlies the 
Anglo-Indian demand for imported dogs? 

Mr, Buckland instances sundry cases in which people bitten 
b>' mad dogs, saved themselves from Hydrophobia by prompt 
cauterization of their wounds. *'As befits so buoyant a 
temperament, his experiences as to this matter, have been 
blessed with happier results than ‘ours. Ours lead us to 
a belief thilt as long as dogs act* as, scavengers, and eat 
excrement, and dead man or dead dog, a pucka bite from 
either English bred or Atoo who has been indulging in 
ghoul feast—unfess his poisonous saliva is intercepted by cloth 
trousers, or similar intermediary—is more than likely to result 
in rabies. Some Anglo-Indians believe that English bred dogs 
do not prefer excrement and putrid human flesh to the whole¬ 
some mess of rice and meat provided for them by their masters* 
We can only say again that “ love is blind.” 


Ttihipuf Fair: Glimpses of Life in Noith India: a Book for 
Children. By the Rev. B, H, I^adtey, M. A. Author of 
*‘The Indian Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume.” 
Lonclofl: The Religious Tract Si^ci^ty. ^ 

^J^ulsipur Fair, a book for children, by the ^ Rci?, Ib H 
** Badley, M. A, suggests memories of the Buttees SingHasiui, 
and Through the Looking Glass, and ^Mr. Burnand’s version of 
Sandjord and Merton ; and is aJ»very sgadablc story*of the bright 
side of modem Missionaiy lifem Upper India, with* ba^k ground' 
of Christianized folk talcs, and sentimental skimmings, likely to 
please well brought up children. 

Mr. Jones, the housefather of the Mission Colony af Gopur 
a quiet, out-of-the-way city in North India,” is the Mr. Barlow 
of the book. His eight year old son, Horace, and his six year 
old daughter, Hettifi,fulfil the expository functions of a Greek 
chorus, Mrs. Jones has a faculty for stor^ telling apropos of 
any texhsuggestrf:d hy passing events ; and the pilgrims met- 
vvitli on t^o way to Tulsipur, and at the fair itself, are convenient 
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jmgs to bang moraRtics onl The* des9*j'ptivei' m6rali and 
denunciatory items th|t serve Mr. Badley for plot, dovetail into 
one another harmoniously; tite interest of his story seldom 
flags. He has cvidcytly made careful sfudy of the people, and 
their ways; and he has had in him enoiigh»of tlic dramatic 
faculty to bo able to impart some ©f it to his book. The stories 
told in it are too long for citation here. We give, instead, 
this preamble to one of Master Horace^s sermons to village 
people:— 

“ Why do you say that Devi or Bliawani is angry wuh^ou ? Why do you 
want to please* hci ? It is GoU ivho is angry with you for disobeying llis 
cominandmeius, and so He punishes you. A long time ago God said to 
ll^; Jews, ‘ You shall not make any idols, nor any graven image, and joii 
shall not set up any image ol stone in your land, nor bow down befoie n j 
you must worship n?e, lor I am the Loid your God. If you obey, I will 
give you lain eveiy yeat, and inaHfe your lields and trees fiuUlul, and you 
bUall be piosperous cveiy way ; out it you do not obey, I will send upon 
)ou tnc burning ague and consumption, and all kinds ot disease, and your 
holds will be diled up, and ther^ will be no innt on your trees, and wild 
beasts will come to cairy <*tf your cluldien and destroy ytur cattle, and 
yuui coudiiion will be very bad, just because you forsake me, and woishtp 
ihe idols. 'Ihese woids are vciy tiue, because they are written in the 
liible." 

When “ pulpit drum ecclesiastic " is beaten by children, it is 
sure to give forth a priggish sound, which-Mr. Jiadlcy has 
caught adtniiably. A less conscientious stage manager would 
probably have missed this poftit. 

Sermons were not Hettic's forte ; but in a lachrymose feminine 
•way, sheli&d quite as much of the missionary spirit as her 
brother. One day her father discoursed of Kalce Mai. He said 

“ 1 have lead of a king near Calcutta who some yeais ago, at the annual 
festival*ot the goddess, sacnliced a great numbei of sheep and goats. He 
began with one, and doubling tlie number each day, continued it sixteen 
days. On the last day he killed 3J768, and in all he slaughtered more than 
65,000 animals. * • * • * P^a, said Hettie,*her eyes filled with tears, 
when,wiU the people stop doing these things? Will these boys and girls 
wl\p are here now, continue to come year after year until they grow old j 
and will other childien come when those aie grown up? God only knows, 
nailingj repUed'the missionary.*^* ^ 

• The p&ge^ of Tulsipur*Fair are embellished witli sixteen we)l 
executed > and characteristic engravings, sure to be appreciated 
*by the*jittle folk. 
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TAt PkilmQp^ of pUm: an, ihe Fundammial 

Principles of JurispmeUnce li- the Sejenm of Right By- 
Immanuel Kant .Translate! from the German by W. 
Hastie, B. D.» Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark, 1887. 


M r. HASTPE has performed a valuable service in render¬ 
ing Kant’s great attfempt to deduce Tthe *philosophy 
of law from rational principles accessible to English students 
in their own language. 

Kant may be regarded as the pioneer in the work of apply¬ 
ing the rationiil method to the* study of the science of riglit. 
Much has since been done by other continental thinkers in 
the same direction, but the principles laid down by Kant arc 
the foundation on which they all build. 

Not the least valuable feature in Mr. Ilasti&'s book is the 


copious list he has given us of fine works of his successors, a 
list in which it is somewhat humiliating to note the entire 
absence of English names, the fact,•being that the English 
school, whcre«it has risen to the conception of law, as anything 
better than a collection of empirical rules and authoritative 
declarations, has been content to adopt the criterion of utility. 

It would be impossible to give even the mearest outline 
of the Kantian .system within the limits of a critical notice ; but 
the following definitions and principles will suffice to indicate 
the stand-point of the great Carman thinker. 

“ Right,” he tells u.s in hi.s intrdduction, " comprehends the 
whole of the conditions under which the voityitary actions of 
any one person can be harmoni.scd in reality with the'voluntary 
actions of every other person according to a Universal Law oi 
Freedom.” That universal law is, that,“every action is right 
which in itself, or in the maxim o» which it proceeds, isf such 
that it can co-exist along with the freedom of the will of each 
and all ffi action, according to a Cnif ersal.law,” and it follows 
that, if a certain exercise of freedom is a hindrs^pce *of^ the 
freedom according to this universal law, it is wrong, and* the 
compulsion or constraint opposed to it,is right. Hence all right 
implies a title to bring compulsion to, bear on an^ one who 
violates it, • • , • 


f 


So far there is nothing in thc^ Kantian view which is not 
generally admitted by Englishmen. Conspicuous diffqfences, * 
however, show themselves in the principles developed from these 
primary laws. To take only a single but a far-reaching instance, 

“ Resistance on the part of the people to the Supreme Legis,- 
lativc Power of State,” Kant lays down, “ is in no case* 
legitimate, for it is only by submission to fhe universal legis¬ 
lative wijl, that, a condition of law and order is possible. . . 
It is the duty of the x>eople to bear any abuse of the Supreme 
Power, evin though it shbuld be considered to be unbearable.” 
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Thus Kant boIdly*accc^t» prmcipl<j that, as^'tho source 
of the laws, the sovereign ^can do no wrong, and holds that 
his dethronement is unjustifia()le under ^e pretext of a Right 
of Necessity, I^c further maintains, like Salmarius in Jiis 
famous controversy with Milton, that the formal trial and ex¬ 
ecution of. a monarch, is infinitely worse than his assassination. 

On this head, Milton, it will be. remembered, argued that it 
was “ more just, more agreeable to the rules of humanity and 
the laws of all human societies, to bring a criminal, be his 
offence what it will, befoic a Court of Justice,'to give him 
leave to speak for himself; and if the law condemns him, then 
to put him to death as he has deserved . . . than presently, 
.as soon as ever he is taken, to butcher him without more ado,’* 
But from Kaut’s point of view, it is evident Milton’s rough 
and ready argument is irrelevant ; foi, he says, while the as¬ 
sassin merely violates the law without impugning its autho¬ 
rity, the authority of tl\p law itself is set aside, and the source 
of law abrogated when the sovereign is arraigncdiand condemn¬ 
ed by his subjects. * 

It would, perhaps, not be difficult to show that Kant’s dictum 
on this point involves an implicit contradiction of his universal 
law of right, but that is a point that need not be discussed 
here. ' > 

Arttiqua Mater: A studji of Christian Origins. London; 

Triibncr & Co. 1887, 


T hat thc^rigin of the Christian revolution is to be found 
in the teaching of the Gnostics from Simon to Marcion ; 
that there is no trustworthy evidence that the foundation of 
the .new religion was* associated, cither by so-called Christiani, 
or others, with the name or personality of Jesus, till towards 
the middle of the scc^nckcentury ; ^at the attribution of the 
new cioctrincs to one Jesus of Nazareth was an afterthought 
in ‘the interests of tontroversy and spiritual satisfaction, and 
based 'on no adequate historic grounds; that, even then, the 
attribution • was to Jesas, as^thc son of Joseph and Mary, 
with wkpn> the spiritual Christ had entered at his baptism, 
and that the doctrine of the Divine Sonship was of subsequent 
development; that at the beginning of the second century, 
whilc«<he title of " Christ” was known in a general sense, Jesus 
was non-existent for history, equally with the twelve apostles, 
of whose names even Justin was ignorant in 147 A. D.; sudi 
^•are some of the propositions which the v^riter of this remarkable 
volume sets himself to establish. He further attempts to trace 
out the history of those imaginations, and aspirations 

of the soul, in which,and not inhiwtoric fact,lie findS the tme 
origin of the Christian symbol and its explanatory tradition. 
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We profSbSfc iicithcy: to discUsa the validity of the writers' 
views, nor to follow him in his laborious investigation of the 
gradual development pf Christlln dogma, either of which 
tasks, to be properly performed, would require more space than 
that occupied by the original. One or two remarks regarding 
the writer’s method may not, however, be out of placet 

As an attack on the popular belief regarding the Origin of 
Christianity, his work i^i likely to prove comparatively useless, 
and that for two reasons. In the first place, he takes too 
much for granted, in the second place, lie leaves the reader with¬ 
out adequate means of determining the value of the negative 
evidence on which he largely rests his case. lie thus shows 
that he labours tinder a totally erroneous conception of the* 
conditions under which a deep-rooted belief can be successfully 
attacked. « 

To illustrate our meaning more clearly: After disposing 
of the disputed passages in Tacitus and* IMiny, he says : “ But 
the reader may ask, of what value cjfn deductions be, which 
ex hypothict exclude the New Testament !)ooks as evidence? 
Though this question is not strictly our busincs'^, we can¬ 
not refrain from saying a wool about it, because clearly 
our results arc all but worthless, if it can be .shown that the 
New Testament books arc older sources than the rest of 
our early literature But here, again, wc have suffewd our¬ 
selves to become the victims of *agc-Iong delusions. With 
patient toil, the author of Supernatuial Religion has examin¬ 
ed and .stated the evidence upon this subject One may 
perhaps venture the criticism, that he has rather overdone 
than underdone his work ; for by massing so formidable an 
an ay of references to modern writers, ^hd has perhaps excited 
a diffidence in the ordinary reader, who may suppose that 
he is not •competent tg judge of merits of the question 
unless he has spent laborious years upon tlic ‘critics.' fThis 
is not so. The question really lies witKin a narrovf compass. 
The reader may practically confine himself to Justin of 
Neapolis as a dated witness frpm thfi middle of the second 
century. He knows no authorifcative Citings except /he Old 
Testament; he had neither our Gospels nor our Pauline writ¬ 
ings , his imagination was a blAnk, where our own is fdled 
with vivid pictures of the activity of Jesus and of Paul.” • 

And, again ; “ There is no need for us to tread over again 
ground so thickly marked and perhaps obscured by the foot- 
priiiu of modern scholars. There is good reason why we ' 
skmld abstain from‘ ovcrloadiyg our page* with references 
to their writings, and so lend any further countenance to the 
potion, inh-t no tnan is competent to form a judgment on 
thcae qucslfions, until ho shall have perused a whole libraiy 
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of learned letters, • The data are few ; the Sco^'^of the in-t 
vestigation is within the ran^ of every dear ihinkittg person.” 

Now. admitting* for argument’s sake.that the dateabic evi¬ 
dence really begins with Jukin, is it;"true that the question 
is reduced within "such narrow limits that any ordinary read¬ 
er, with a clear hoad, can decide it for hiihself ? There can, 
wc think,*bc but one answer. iNTothing i& more difficult, even 
in the case of comparatively simple ana recent events, than 
to determine the precise significance of a particular piece of 
negative evidence. In the cj^se before us the question is stupen¬ 
dously difficult. Wc are dealing with matters that occurred 
nearly two thousand years ago. Our knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the times is, to the last degree, scanty and 
conjectural. ^ 

In order that wc may Ijnow exactly what inference can be 
legitimately drawn from the absence of contemporary evi¬ 
dence for the life and death of Jesus and the alleged imme¬ 
diately subsequent cvjpnts, w'c require to possess an almost 
exhaustive acquaiiTtancc with the histary (T flic times. We 
cannot say how far the cibscnce of documents tells again.st 
the reality of the alleged events, without knowing how far 
we arc w^arrantccl in assuming, first, that the events would 
have been certainly recorded if they had occurred, and next, 
that thp records would have survived if they had ever existed. 

The author considers it v^cry strong evidence that Plutaich is 
silent as to Christians ; that Paiisanias is silent as to Christians, 
«ind s(i gn k may be ve<" trong cv ideiiccj or it may be very 
weak evidence. We expiv^ss no ojiinion on the point. But it 
is absurd to say, th.^t any clear-headed man is competent to 
measure its strength gr its weakness. To do so, he must know 
a great deal about the iTtirpose of Plutarch, Pausanias, and the 
rest, before he can infer that they would have mentioned 
Christians had they knttw?^ of their c?ci.stencc, and a great deal 
about thoir opportunities, before he can say that, if Christians 
•had existed, they must necessarily Jhave been aware of the 
fact • • 

Anci SCI it is with Qvery siliglc item of such evidence. The 
power (Jf estimating its value presupposes an amount of know- 
h'd^e of the circum.stanccs,of the times, and the minds of 
indiiiidual men, which certainly not every clear-headed reader 
possesses. 

Then, again, it may be necessary for the author, in order to 
keep his book within moderate limits, to take Supernatural 
Religion ” as read, and its conclusions as'gstablished. None the 
less, the adoption of this course secm.s to imply either thd 
absence of any desire.to appeal to gcnci;al readers, O15 atJ 
absurdly exaggerated notion of their acquirements, 
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Ancient Pm^epbs emd Mmim from Burmese Smr^s ; or the 
NtH Literature of Burmot. liy James Gray, London; 
Triibner&Co; 1886. f 


labour and cost of translating and publishing. Of the collec¬ 
tions contained in th<e volume before u$, three—^thc Lohaniti^ the 
Dhammantti and the Rdjantti are recensions in the Magadhese 
dialect from Sanskrit originals, made probably for the Burmese 
Kings by Manipurian Punnas settled in the countryr They 
have undergone a‘ certain amount of alteration, in the shape 
of textual changes and additions and omissions, to adapt 
them to the requirements of Buddhistic belief, and whether 
this is sufficient to give them much independent interest for 
the European scholar, is questionable 
The Suttavaddhaniti stands on a somewhat different footing, 
being a comparatively recent compilation of moral maxims 
fiom the Buddhist Canon. It hardly seems to possess any 
special interest, except as an illustration 'of the views of a 
modern Burman, as to the moral needs of his countrymen. 

The translator appears to have done his work well, and the 
notes contain much curious information, though we h^^/dly see 
the rationale of a. reference to Hamlets letter to Ophelia in 
connection with the 49th stanza of the LokanHi: "»Should 
the sun rise in the west, and Meru$ king of mountain’s head, 
Should the fire of hell grow cold and the HI)'- grow on the 
moUntain-top, yet unchangeable will be a good man’s w®rds.” 

HOBSON JOBSON,* 

E very schoolboy, as the apostil' of the Philistines used 
to say, knows what happened ^o the Mayor of Plymouth 
when he went to the Mewstone to cltch lobsters, how the 
lobster caught him by the finger and held on, and the tide 
came in up to his knees, and the Mayor thought of cuttiag off 
his finger, “ but he wanted two things to do it with—cour ige 
“and a knife;'and he had gof neithor.” That is wegi much 
the case of the amateur critic in India who proposes to review 
Colonel Yule’s Glossary : he wants two things to do it with— 
learning, and a library; and he has got neither. Were he 
indeed within reach of “ that Happy Island in Bloomsbury,” 


of ** the Eook of Ser Marco Polo,*' &c., and the late Arthur Coke Burnell* 
Ph.D., Cl a,, aotho» of “The Elements of Semtih Ittdiaa Palaeography,'* 
o!c. Loudon I loha Mturay. j88di 
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the reading-room of the Britfeh Museum, he mlgl^foUow up 
the trail of the authors mul|ifano«s references, ana learn at 
least the look of the outsides of those countless volumes— 
Barros, Couto, Unschoten, lKa’ndelsIq>* and the rest, whose 
works Colonel Yule seems to know better than most of us 
know our pocket ed^ions of the Penal Codte. Here in India 
where bool«, at* any rate old bodks, are even this cheap 
display of erudition is beyond his reach. Sfill, there is balm in 
Gilead. We can, all of us, be of use in a humble way, if we 
set about things honestly, and do not pretend 40 know more 
than our elders ; and a critic, even in Indi», who is in touch 
with some of the every-day facts of Eastern life, may perhaps 
venture a suggestion here and there which may help the author 
Of an encyclopaedic work when he comes to think about his 
second edition. ‘It is one of the especial merits of the glossaial 
mode of treatment, that it‘groups great masses of facts in an 
extremely accessible form, and enables the unlearned to con¬ 
tribute their drop towards the ocean of knowledge which a 
book like this exhibits. * We have not many dtops to con¬ 
tribute, but wc offer them for what they are wonh, in the hoixj 
that our example may incite others to do the same. 

In the first place we would say, that for all Indian votaries of 
the gay of dipping, this is beyond question one of the 

most delightful books that lins ever been .written. In this 
‘ Land of’Regrcts/ as some one has excellently called the place of 
our pilgrimage, few of us ha^e libraries, some of us have not 
even houses wherein to put them, and none uf us can cany many 
books abbftl. 'fhe typical Anglo-Indian is the man who can 
send his bearer to fetch a book with the pleasing certainty that in 
two or three journeyS to the other end of the room, the library 
of thr establishment will i»ave been exhausted, and the right 
book arrived at by the simple process of eliminating the halL 
dozen possible wrqng ojpe^ For all 4 his, we like*to know 
something about things and people that are and have been 
in fhfs queer country, and we may be exceeding thankful 
to* a nikn who has made knowledge so easy, and above all, so 
poria»ke, as fhe “ old knj^ht at* arms that connes Latyn, and 
• hath betm beyond the sea, ^nd hath seen Prester John’s 
country ;** and, we may add, has said some hard things about 
•Sir jemn Maundeville, To all men, therefore, who do travel 
about go into camp and live in their boxes, and most of 
all to the district officer, our earnest council is buy ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,' and abjure for ever the Rules of the Board of Revenue 
ibr after-dinner reading in camp. • •, 

Writing then, ei?cn as a district officer in camp, with no 
. means of tracing references and with small ^skill ir\ leam^ 
tongues, wc will take words at ramlQin, following for t^ 
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part the prder of the book, and iSay what Httlc we have lo say 
about each, , t i 

AbcareOy Abkary.-^Hcre the author, says : "In every dis¬ 
trict of India the privilege ct." selling spirits is farmed to 
contractors, who manage the sale through«, retail shop-keepers. 
This is what i^ called the ‘ abkary syjfjtem/" Now this is a 
point on which a glance at those dreary volumes* called the 
Board’s Rules w^ld have saved a palpable error. Colonel 
Yule has taken the part for the whole, has confused the out- 
still systcyi with the abkari system, and has omitted to mention 
the cardinal iacC that the term " ablrari system " covers the entire 
subject of excise duty on spirituous and fermented liquors, 
and includes two distinct methods of levying that duty. One 
is the ‘‘ outstill sV‘'tcra," which he supposes to be the only system 
jn force, and the other Is the ‘ central distillery system ' which 
exists along side of the former. Concerning the merits of 
these two systems, and the tendencies of each to promote 
or discouiagc drunkenness among particular classes of natives, 
there has been much controversy of late years, the history of 
which is written in the rcj>ort of the Excise Commission. 

Aryan. —This article we find all too short. The author is 
quite in touch with the most modern ideas on the ([ucstion 
of language and race, when he points out " that the connexion 
which evidently exists between the several languages classed 
together as Aryan, cannot be icgarded, as it was fmmcrly, as 
warranting an assumption of idcfltity of race in all the ])e()ple 
who speak them." This is excellent doctrine. It is good to 
have dissipated the Aryan brother, to have resolved into thin 
air that hybrid phantom, begotten on Philology by Philan¬ 
thropy, and to have secured the brutal Anglo-Saxon in the 
isolation which he doth most afRct in the East, Put wc 
should like to know more. Why should the author'.s tireless 
industry* have stopped short hcre<? .Why should lie not have 
given us the whole scries of derivations which Lassen, Eimmcr, 
Penka, and others have pi opou tided ? And why, above all 
things, should he have omitted Karl Pcnka’.s rcmaikabfb theory, 
that the Aryans came from Sc,?inclinayia, where theSir representa¬ 
tives are found at the piesenttlay, ami that the Central Asian, 
hypothesis is all moonshine. 1 he fact that Professor Sayce, 
in the fourth edition of his Principles of Philology, has expressed* 
his definitive adherence to this doctrine, and that Schrader in 
Sprach-Vergleichmig tmd Urgeschichte lias notably coquetted 
with it, is surely enough to secure for it prominent mention, 
in what a.spircs to ) 3 e*a book of universal reference for mattdhs , 
concerning the East, nerc,*as elsewhere,* we are quoting from 
memory only,^ and we may have overrated the extent of. 
lichiddcr’s concessions to a theory which he was at first opposed 
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to ; but the points we have takers seem.to us worthy o£-Colonel 
Yule’s consideration when heJs preparing his'second edition. 

Bibee, Burra-Beebe'e.— The articles on both of these words 
are most curious, and take us back to the time when European 
ladies, in good Calcutta society, were spokei^ of under the 
title of Beebec. Thus fn 1807 we. find Lord Minto saying, 
“ at table I have hitherto been allowed but dish, namely 
the Burro Bebce, or lady of the highest rank ; ” and so late 
as 1848, Lady Falkland complains that the ladiescarry their 
burrah-bibisiiip into the steamers when they go^to Efigland." 
Now-a-days things are better. We have seen * a few Burra* 
Mems in our time, but the species, thanks in some measure 
to.the Biitish subaltern, is rapidly going the* way of the 
Dodo ; while the .term Beebee only survives as a title used 
by native servants in speaking^ of the proprietresses of Euro¬ 
pean boarding houses in Calcutta—“Beebee Jones, Beebee 
i-Smith,” &c. 

Bildar, —more usually Boldir. The term is uscd,^as Colonel 
Yule says, for men effnployed on earthwork : navvies, in fact, 
It may be added that in Behar and Western Bengal the occu¬ 
pation has hardened into a caste. 

Calcutta. —Colonel Yule pronounces this “ a name of un¬ 
certain etymology," We always believed it to be a conuption 
of Kali Ghjt; and Lassen (Ind. ArL IV, 637) says in a note 
“ Nach der Gottin JCu/S hat die Jdaiiplstaclt des ganzen Biittis- 
chen Reichs in Indien ihren Nanien cihaltcii. . , . luUa, vvie 

kh statt cic§ sinniosen Kd^a schieibc, bedeutet Giund, Boden" 
This bccms worthy of Colonel Yule’s CQnsidciation. Cuiiously 
enough, Lassen’s gicat. woik (still, alas! wanting Uie pio- 
mised index) docs not appeal among tiic list of books quoted, 
though *it is referied to in the* article on Cospctir. 

Caste. —The aiticle is inlj^resting for its quotatiogs, but 
appeals ^ us to miss the essence of llic s^^tem, the differentia 
whiLli jiiaiks «ff Indian caste from all social divisions popu- 
larl)* callqd by the same name—the absolute piohibitlon of 
marriage beyond the limit of the caste-group. This it is 
which givej to .caste its political ii^poitancc, in that it pi events 
the'people ^ong whom it picvails fiom ever developing into 
a, nation. One might also expect that mention should be 
rnade o^he two lival theories of caste—the race theory and 
the occupation theory. Probably the system is in the main 
the resultant of two forces, the repellent force of ditfcience 
of race as indicated by complexion and feature, and the attrac¬ 
tion of similarity of occupation. 

Cheecliee. —We may note in passing that this manner of 
speech is by no means confined to Eurasians. •.Country-bred 
Europeans are often quite as bad. 
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Chicle, Chica^ieiff ii|>t the author's dertvatioti a little 
circuitous ? Why shoula not the word be from the Hindi 
Chtkna (Sansk, Chik^an) for- wkich Fallon gives the meaning, 
specious ? * ' ^ 

Chummery,^This is an Anglo-Indian institution which we 
think should be noticed. * ** . ♦ 

Collector. —“l^ere,” Colonel Yule says, ** in India, generally, 
with the exception of Bengal Proper, the Collector, also holding 
controlling rqagistcrial powers, has been a small pro-consul, 
or kind 6f Why the cfcccption ? No such exception 

is admitted in the theory of Bengal administration, and the 
Collector’; position is still legally a very strong one. 

Coss. —Here note the Kos of the Santals and Hos, which 
is the distance a man can carry a fresh branch of the sdl 
tree before its leaves wilhe'^—a measure of distance to 
gladden the heart of a tired man on a tired horse who has 
lost Ins way in the jangle, and asks bow far he has to go to 
reach his cgmp ! • 

Cowcolly —-is, as the author says, a ^ell known light-house 
in Midnapur But it is not the same as the mart of Geon- 
khali, though Sir William Hunter may possibly say it is. 

Bacoit —With this familiar term \vc feel ourselves more at 
home. Colonel Yule indeed seems to falter over the ety¬ 
mology : “ Beames," he says “ derives the word frora ddhtd, * to 
shout,' a sense not in Shakespear's Dictionary " So much the 
w’oisr for Shakespear’s Dictionary. Who that has served as 
District Superintendent in a dacoity district ever doubted Mj, 
l^eanirs’derivation ? Was not the method of the dacoits the 
metnod of Gideon, in which, as we know, torches and shouting 
playeci a prominent part ? The extent to which the professional 
dacoits of thirty years ago relied oh the moral effect of snouting, 
a!\d tha surprising cowardice of ^lie people whom they robbed, 
is well brought out by a talc which^ icp^ntant dacoit^of great 
experience told to the Dacoity Commission. Onoe ujion a time, 
he said, arrangements had been made to loot a« particular 
house ; torches, sticks, &c., were ready, but fov some reason 
or other the rest of his gang/dul nbt turn up, .and, he found 
himself on the spr^t alone. Accordingly, like the tiandit in 
Ctipitaine he dccidecV to do the job singlcha^ded : bo 

planted torches on three sides of the hc»usc, ran rrvjnd and 
lighted them, and then shouted ddko mdro, and banged a brass 
plate, until tlic inmates bolted and left him to ransack the house 
in peace. ^ ^ , 

Dangur.— Anntlicr derivation, which, we believe to be tn<! 
coueet (jnc is given at p.*284 of the Statistical Accounts of 
the Mtiubhurar Distiict published as part of Dr. Hunter's Beng&l 
Gazetteer. 
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B^Wk.-—Surely tHe* niearini^ ” poSt ” is derivaAIi^e. 'Ek 
ddk, the distarice you cdn* heaS a man sftout* is a nieasure 
familiar to every one ’ who haj- tried criminal cases in this 
country. / •* 

Dewal-—Is not this the Sansk. Dtvdlaya ? , 

Doai, Bw^d!. Thi# most excejient article brings out the 
analogy between the Indian appeal oiDohde ip^inpani Bahddut^ 
and the Norman Haro / Hato t vieus d tnon atde^ mon Prince / 
which Mr. Burnell (as is stated in a note) saw brought into 
serious operation in Jersey. But we are inclinc*d to* cavil at 
the derivation : Why sjiould we go off to the *Sansk. Droha^ 

* injury/ or resort to Wilson’s grotesque explanation tliat dohai 
comes from do ‘ two ' and hai ‘ alas/ when we have in both Hindi 
and Bengali the ^^5prd dayd, ‘ mercy ’ ? The step from this to 
dohai is short enough to satisfy the most critical philologist. 

Dravidian.—When this article was written, Colonel Yule 
had clearly not seen §ignor Mantegazz.a’s Studii HiiUa 
Etnologia deW India, and n« doubt the Italian antlyoirologist's 
views will receive full •consideration in a second eaition. But 
without entering upon the points which this suggestion rai-.es, 
we may say at once that the article strikes us as dealing with 
the term too exclusively from the linguistic side, and leaving 
out of account its ethnological uses. Here, of course, the main 
question i^ do the philological characteristics of the so-called 
Dravidian languages corresj^pnd to, and indicate any such 
physical characters as may fairly be regarded as marking a 
^istinct r§qp ? if they do not, the expression loses most of 
Its importance, and becomes nothing more than a convenient 
mode of denoting certajir linguistic peculiarities. This question, 
of course, can only bcrfcsolvccl by a careful examination of 
the i)hysical type of the pcc^le who speak Dravidian languages, 
and by comparing that typo^with the type of the people who 
use what are called •Kolartan languages.* Without the assist¬ 
ance f)f tiovewnment, it would be difficult to get this adequately 
doae in Ijidia ; but if it were done, it would be a most important 
coidribution, got merely tq the special question in issue, but to 
the larger urqblem of thejrelatioll of language to race. There 
arb signs* 4 liat the modern^ school of Ethnologists, like the 
modem students of Comparative Mythology, arc disposed to, 
warn o/u the dogmatic philologists, and in the buttle, which is 
‘clearly impending between these contending forces, the question 
of the physical affinities of the Dravidian and Kolarian tribes 
wjjl take a promiirent place. 

• • Oong.—Another and entirely indepenfl^t meaning of this 
word seems worth adding. In tThota Napore gong' (w6 
spell phonetically) means a cunningly woven lejf cloak, rathet 
like an overgrown edition of the conical cap worn by Robinson 
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Crusoe, 'ivhich serves as mackfntosh suid umbrella combined 
for the villagers in ttiat p|rt oPther country. The gong"' is 
particularly useful when rice . seedlings* have to be planted 
out in heavy rain. *11116 word |is also used in Darjeeling, but 
the gong of those paits is merely a bit bf matting, folded in 
pent-house form,*which requires either to«be supported by the 
hands or to be canefully balanced. The Chota* Nagpore gong^y 
on the contrary, v\^its no holding, and leaves botli hands free, 

Goodry, s A guili .—Is there not another and more domestic 
sense in whicif this word is used^? The article is, we believe, 
well-known in most Anglo-Indian nurseries. As for the deri¬ 
vation, has not guiar, old clotlics and 'rags, got something to 
do with it ? Tlje functions of the giidar fora^h or ragman arc 
stated in Mr. Itocy’s Monograph on the Trade and M.inufac- 
tures of No/thern India, a book not nearly so* well known as 
it deserves to be. 

Hatty chook. —With this rcail the article on Artichoke, 
wliich, it seems, is the Ar.ibic alJui^tniJy which has found its 
way into English through tlic Spanish alcarchofay and the I’lcnch 
ariic/iauL We hav’^c often hcaid native servants call it harlificey 
which, if it stood by itself, would open up indefinite possibilities 
for the .speculative philologist. 

Jadoogur, —it is quite true that this tcim 'con¬ 

juring lioiisc ’ or ‘house c>f v\ ilchciaft,' is apjdied by natives 
to a Masonic Lodge, wlicre there is one. In Calcutta it means 
‘ mu-eiim’ ; the Imperial Miiseurn is called nayd jadnghiry and 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms in Park Street 0 rdna jadugkar. 
IJp-connlry a museum is called ajdib gJmry ‘house of wonders’^ 
or ‘ curiosities,’ as a Calcutta acquaintance of ours discovered 
to Ir's cost when he told a gariadn in^Lucknow to drive him to 
the jiidnghary and got talicn to the llasonic Lodge at the* other 
end of the station. 

Jungly. —This word, we woifkU .submit, may faitly claim 
admission. It is a recognised technical term forthg besf class of 
tea labourers, the aboriginal people of Chota Nagpore, by whpsc 
agency some of the finest gaidens in Assam have been opened 
out. The jungly—Munda, (Vaon, Yantai, and the like—is a 
sturdy labourer, cheery, tractcTble anJ intelligent,’aiid has the' 
special merit, as a pioneer in^an 'unhealthy country, of being 
practically feverproof. The common colloquial use of tjfc word* 
is well-known. 

Manjee. — It is quite correct, we believe, to say that this is a 
title borne by the headmen, among the Rajmahal Pahdrids ; but 
it is by no means 9«rrfincd to them. The Santals have adopted f 
it to such an extent, that tha average Saiftal, if asked his cast, 
will usually reply Manjhi, and many other aboriginal and semi-* 
boriguuil races use the word in the same way. 
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Martingale.--* This * curious ftirticl(| deserves to be'^quoted at 
length. The word, says Colonel Yule, is not specially Anglo- 
Indian. “ Our excuse for introeWeing it is^ihe belief that it is of 
Arabic origin. Popijlar assumption, we believe, derives the 
name from a mythical Colonel Martingale. • But the word 
seems to come to»us fr<?m the French, in which Janguage, besides 
the English use Littre gives chausses d la mnmingale as mean- 
ning “ culottes dont Ic pont etait place par dcrricrc,” and this 
he strangly declares to be the true and oiiginal mdaniqg of the 
word. Ills etymology, after* Menage, is from Martigues 
in Frd%ence, where, it • is alleged, biecchcs of this kind were 

worn.But there is a Spanish word, ahnat'ia^a, for a kind of 

bridle, which Urica quoted by Dozy derives from verb Arab, 
rataka “ qui, ii la I'Ve foime, signifie ‘ cffecit iit brevibus passibus 
inccdcrct.’ This is precisely tlu effect of a niartiugale. And we 
venture to say that probably the word boie its English meaning 
originally also in Ficiu'h*and Spanish, and came from Arabic 
direct into the latter tongue! Dozy himself, wc should add, is 
inclined to derive tlic Si)ani.sh word from nl iniria'a, a halter." 

This is an excellent instance of the reseatcli, acuteness, and 
range of scholarship wltich characterizes the entire book. One 
point only wc venture to dcmui to. Docs a martingale necessari¬ 
ly make a hoisc go short ? A strong oriental bit certainly docs, 
for it makes him thiow his head up . as high as the standing 
mastingale, a necessary adjunct*of the bit, will -allow him to do. 
But it is the bit, nut the martingale, which is answerable for the 
‘4brevcs pas!*u-5." • Our frivolous criticism, of course, does not 
touch the acc uracy of the derivation. 

Pawnee.- -We cannet resist the temptation of adding one 
more teethe list, headed bt^ati Colonel Yule gives. 
Some years a;jo Apollinaris water, on b(Mng introduced into 
one of the Calcutta clubs, ^'^asainstantly fitijed by the kkidmai- 
gars witb the name *“ iW/fV;’ pamP which was generally felt 
to be less cuntbrous and more amus>ing than the original. 

Peg — This woid is so well-known and in such general 
use throughout* the thirsty East, that we can only suppose that 
Coi^onel Yu|p Ixid some special reason for omitting it. It seems 
to us, however, that the term has as good claims to a place in 
the glossary as many others which*have been admitted. There 
is, inoraover, an antiquarian theory of its origin which we 
Relieve to be correctly stated in the following extracts :— 

‘ Strutt, says of King EcJgar, that ' der the guidance of Dunstan, he 
pu,^ down many ale-houses, siiffeiing only one to e*i%t iu a villajje. He 
Jllso ordered that pegs sho\jId be fastened in the drinkiri^-horns at intervals, 
that whosoever drank beyond these mifrks at one diaught, should be 
hable to punishment. We lind, however, that this last r^entioned*device 
defeated its own end, and became provocative of diinking, so that in 
1 103 , Anselm decreed : “ Let no piiest. go to drmking-bouis, nor Slink to 
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pegs (ad pinnas).” '^hfs puitoro MnWog, ^ 

and is the origin of the phrasfe, “ He is to a paerTy pio,’’ and doubtless, 
also of the expression “Taking, h»m down a peg.’* The peg-tankards, as 
they were called, contkined two (furts, and were divided into eight 
draui,hts by means of these pegs ; they passed, from band to liand, and 
each must drink it down one peg, no more no less, under pam of fine.’ 

The funereal drivel aboult every drink bdng ta ‘ peg * in a 
man’s coffin is unsupported by any authority l^yond that of 
popular opinion ; and must clearly have been evolved by some 
Anglo-Indian of old days, whose liver had got the better of 
his brain, and* had led him to believe that coffins are fastened 
together with i^egs. Tiie metaphor on which the phrase fl based 
seems rather to be derived from the process of screwing up a 
stiinged instrument like a violin or guitar. 

Pig-sticking.— This is an article to read. “Colonel Yule will 
doubtless expand it in a second .-dition, now that Mr. Simsoti 
has given us a new classic on the subject. Meanwhile, it is 
inteicsting to note, that the oiiginal pig-sticking weapon all 
over India? seems to have been a he,avy javelin three feet 
long, which was throivn at the pig. In this we clearly have 
the germ of the Bengal jolibing spear, which is simply the 
javelin lengthened ; while the so-called Bombay spear is de¬ 
rived from the military lance shortened and made Hgliter to 
adapt It for sporting uses. There seems to be a slip in the 
author’s note on Williamson who, in describing pig-sticking 
says, it is “ commenced by the htirseman who may be nearest 
pushing on to his left side ; into which the spear should be 
thrown so as to lodge behind the shoulder blade.’*' On thif, 
Colonel Yule remarks, left must mean hog’s right? It is 
difficult to speak confidently of so queef a weapon as a javelin, 
buc surely it must have been easier t6 dart on the off*.sidc of 
your horse. 

Pog^le, Puggly,r etc, s.—Prc^pcrly I|ind, pdgal. We may 
cap the macaronic adage “ Pdgal et pecunia jaldi separanturl* 
which Colonel Yule quotes, by another of the sarrfe type * 

“Snnili.i simihbus cutantur ® 

The pigals are doctorec( oy . . . .” 

We forget the name of the medical man who vi^as'gibbeted in 
this mischievous couplet, but^ it iS believed to have rhymed to 
' curantur.’ ^ " 

Pucka.— An article to be read. It is, however, a little odd 
to be told that, “ The existence of a twofold weight, the 
pucka ser. and the cutcka, used to be very general in India,” 
when one knows That every district, if not every pergunn2fb,i 
lus got a different cutpha sor of its own. * The reraaik is clearly 
A slip,.as the article seer shows that Colonel Yule is well aware 
of the, great variations of this unit of weight, We may be 
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|)ermittGd to express pur regfet that no effective ^toon has 
been taken by Government to est.|>lish e standard unit of 
weight for India. 

Pim.—The article might ifc expantkfd. As a numerical 
expression pun or fan is not confined to cow/ies, but is used 
for betel lea'^es, i^undlei of grass, aqd many other articles. The 
word also means a wager (pan la^ana is ‘ *5 bet') and the 
bride-pnee paid by many castes and tribes. This last use is 
very common. 

Futtywalla, Hind, patta-i^dld, —In Darjeeling a patta-wild 
is not chuprassy, but .a sort of grass-cutter who cuts and 
brings in the bamboo-shoots on which ponies are fed in the 
hiils. 

Sagar-pesha.-^The word also means a man of mixed 
parentage, the illegitimate soiiiof a low-caste woman by a man 
of higher caste. 

Settlement. —It is noUquitc correct to say that no Perma¬ 
nent Settlement exists cxccj^it in Bengal. Some of 4he districts 
of the Benares Division of the North-West Piovinccs and parts 
of Madras are, we believe, permanently settled. 

Tumtlim, s, A dog-cart.—We do not know the origin. 
Is it not a corruption of tandem^ the cailicst dog-carts having 
been built, or at any rate brought to Indki, to be used for 
driving tandem ? 

Veranda, s.—This article is full of curious learning in the 
form of quotations, and great pains 'has been taken to show 
what puz:^oe absCure the origin of the word. We cannot help 
feeling that the remaiks on Mr. Beames’ view of the laatter 
are a little out of placcn It is perfectly clear what Mr. Beames 
meant .when he referred to “ wiseacre litterateurs.” No serious 
scholar need object to a Sneer at tlic half-cducatcd Behar 
Munshi who insists on deriving everything^ from Persian* 

White Jacket. —^Speal^ing of this Anglo-Indian form of 
dinner dress? Colonel Yule says : “ They are now, we believe, 
alt(5gethe», and for many years, obsolete.” Within the last ten 
years, however, the fashionrof wearing white jackets at dinner 
been*jrewvcd in Calcutta clftimmeries, and has extended < 
to the clubSs People who spend the hot weather in the plains 
<nay be* pardoned for hoping tlmt common sense will continue 
to support so reasonable and graceful a custom. 

* Enough has, perhaps, been said, in a sketchy and incomplete 
manner, to give some idea of the great range which this book 
(givers, and of the thoroughness with whicji^the work has been 
done. For those tlvit come after, and with .to work up any 
Indian subject, the first step must in future be to consult 
'Hobson-Jabson, There they will find, not •^necessarily an 
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exhaustive discussion of thdir subject, for such Gnindzkh 
keit wodld be foreign tcf the ')(>lan of the book, but a complete 
series of references which will help them over the first difficulty 
of studying anything in India-^-to find out what other people 
have done before. This is its use to the student. Most of 
us, of course, ate not by way of bcing^students at all, and are 
pretty well at tho end ofr our energies by tne time we have 
got through our ’ lay's work But even so there remains with 
us a survival of h ilf-forgotten scholarship, the instinct of 
cultivated curiosity which makes a man want to know this, that, 
and the other about things around him, though it does not go 
the length of spurring him to undertake the toil of independent 
research. To this instinct the book before us more especially 
appeals, and that should render it particularly acceptable to 
the hard-worked Anglo-Indian, 


'Ike Touchstone of Peril. A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Dudleji Hardress Thomas, Second,Edition, London : T. 
Fisher Unwin, 2O Paternoster Square. 1887 


T he Touchstone of Peril is a story of Anglo-Indian life 
thirty years ago ; a drama of human natuicwoiknig out 
its devoirs and its appointed functions and failures that is well 
planned, and carried to a conventional end with very yfehke fide¬ 
lity. The motto chosen for the title page reads :—“ What I have 
seen, that I tell unto you.”, Mr. Tfiomas has had eyes to see many 
things that lie beneath the surface of Angla-Iudian life, and 
that are hidden from British philistinism, and the insouciances 
of a conquering race. He has studied the lights and shades 
of Hindoslance character as well as of English : he is familiar 
with native habits of thought, p.cjudices, turns of expres¬ 
sion, methods of action. To our thinking the main value of 
the book is the insight it affords ijito such matters—matters 
about which, more's the pity, the average BrPon of. 1887 
knows and seeks to know very much less than did cqpipatriots 
of his upon whom, tliirty years ago, ^he whirlwind of the Sepoy 
Rebellion burst so unexpectedly and tragically. JVlr.^Thomas’s 
story has to do with that supreme crisis in the history of tlic 
British Empire in the East ^ 

The story begins peacefully and pleasantly in an old., indigo 
factory in the Upper Provinces. The planter’s dwelling house 
is a Mahoinedan mausoleum, with rooms and verandahs 
and godowns, on the customary mofussil bungalow mod«L 
tacked ojn to it. in it, in the grey dawn of a November morn¬ 
ing, in 1856, Ml', and Mrs. Neale are awaiting the arrival of 
two daughters jhey have not set hungrily loving eyes on for* 
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ten long years; not since, aS|Children, they were home to 
be educated. 

He is a tall, powerfully-built matt, \?hose grey moustache, grey whiskers, 
grey hair, and keen grey eyes, siLnd out from a deeply-bronzed face. He 
has scaicely taken hie seat when Mrs. Neale remarks— 

“ They should have been here a long time ago, 

“Why?: • • 

“ They are to arrive this morning.” 

“ So they will.” 

“ I have been looking for them for the past two hours.” 

“ That will not bring them any the sooner.” 

“ I was up at five o’clock,” • • 

“ That will not shorten the distance they have to come.” 

Mr. Neale swallows his tea, and lights a cheroot. Mrs. Neale sits 
clasping and unclasping her hands. They have ^een married twenty 
years—a happy mairiage ; they were boy and girl together: all the 
associations of 4heir lives ate in common ; they are all in all to one 
another; they are teady to die^or one another, but have not yet learned 
to live for one another. Does familiatity reconcile us to the discordant 
words and actions of those we live with, or only make us more sensitive 
to them ? Are the nerves fhat jar dulled by the recurrent stioke, or only 
made more tremulous ? not expectation multiply fhe strength of the 

stroke? Bicaches of conjugSl felicity take place fiom some veiy small 
fraction of a cause . but multiply that small fraction by the number of 
days in twenty-five }ears, and ii will represent a very laige integer. The 
cause may be kindly-meant words of warning or advice, but think of the 
“damned iteration !” Mr. Neale is veiy iiiliable, Mrs. Neale is veiy 
nervous ; his iiiilabihty, and the con'stant expectation of it, makes her 
more '^^vous : her neivousness, and the constant expectation of it 
makes lmT||moie in liable. ^ 

We must let Mr. Thomas introd«cc hi.s heroines :— 

** To<}»^(i~/oo/* Too~ia ioo ! Tivee hvee I '*—above the hoarse murmur 
of the road come the well-known notes of the coachman’s bu<’le. Above 
the cactus-crowned hejlge appear two flying mounds of overland tiunks 
and boxes. In a few minutes two carnages have pulled up with a crash 
in front of the veianclalff. ^rom out the fiist one a young girl puts a 
bi'tght and beaming blue-eyed face—a face that exhilarates you, makes 
you think of breezes and sunshine ; then, seeing the expoctant figures, 
she jumps out, runs nip tht* steps of the yeftndah, and is soon locked in 
hei nfother's aims. From out the other carriage descends, with giave 
neliberation, an older girl, the noble beauty of whose face possesses an 
lelevating influence, with notable large brown eyes. She moves more 
slowly towards the verandah, but icaching it she too rushes up the 
steps, and thje big, broad shtfuldeied^man receives her in his embrace. 

* We are not going to recapitulate here the life story, the love 
story, of these two fair girte. That would not be fair either 
to author or reader. It suffices to say that their characters 
are well contrasted, that their life story is a thrilling one, the 
interest of which never flags. 

, How could it when a tragedy of Jhe Sepoy Mutiny, and 
its scapes, hazar^ls, and heroisms is Toveshadowed in the 
third chapter of the book, and enacted before us in succeeding 
ones ? * • 
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Here is i> 0 |:trait of a maA of extioct type^he ol4 Company's 
officer. J 

* 

He wis an Anglo-Indnn, puie and simple. AH his sympathie*», all his 
knowledge* all his family tmditions w^je connected with India Hia 
gitndfither hid raised this regiment, one of the oldest in the Compmy’s 
setvice , he himself had been born ut it Hindustani had been his infant 
language, he hid gone to England at the age of twelve"; had shivered 
thiough four sunirptrs a'jd three winters, had come away rejoicing and 
hid never gone back again His grandmother was a native of India, 
bat his own mother having been a full blooded Scotchwom in, most of the 
ti lets of the /tO'-s had been obliterated Notwithstanding all this, or 
because of ii, what Peter Monk piided himself on most wis that he 
was an Englishman He loved to talk of England and the j lya of Eng¬ 
lish life , of the jolly skaiing and snow billing of those wmtei months* 
in which he hid beeiiisr miseiable , of all the delights of London—the 
Cider CtlUis, and Evans ind Vauxhall But his deep*st symp nines 
were reaU> with Indiv and its people His mteicoinse with the natives had 
not been of that pmely foimil and enforcti ch iracter ii is in the case of 
most Englishmen of position but ot a really friendly character He 
spoke the language like themselves, knew its turns of speech, he knew 
then mode of thought, or rather h id a simila| one , he knew their forms 
of politeness hid mimed a native 1 idy of# good fimily In his 

aonngerdajs he had fought m my a mim of cocks with the Nuwvb of 
Lucknow and the young princes of Delhi He t )ok a genuine person il 
interest m the sports and pastimes of his m ‘p He not only respected 
the caste prejudices of the nui/es, but shiredthem , he wis as sensitive 
of the polluting touch of the swcepti as i Brahmin h id is gioat a 
horror of the flcah of the pig as any Mohimm din He would not* 
with equal hand, have built a temple, a mosque, and a church, aa^hid one 
of his brother officers All religions, dou^tleas, led to heaven , but the 
Piotestant religion wa^ the Queem’s highway. He was a Prosestant as 
he was an Englishman 

As happened to many a father of Sepoy regiments in 
JS57, Colonel Monk was shot, on the ■parade ground^ at 
the head of his men, by one of the 'men he tegarde^ aa 
his childien, whilst making a vain attempt to stem the tide-of 
mutiny. • ^ i 

Here is rescript of a scene occurring in a courtyard of the 
house of a once wealthy Mahomedan family, tlie master *of 
which, Zulfikar Ah Khan, was a ruined gentleman a Whilom 
rou 4 turned devotee and bigot, an eiewhile Delhi courtier 
become a rebel head-centre. * • 

In pne of the corners of the courlyard remotest from the gajtpway> 
before a little cooking place built in the open air, sit a man andai^boy. 
The dress and lo )k of the latter, a scullion, engaged m scouring out a 
bmssrpot, proclaim the scapmp his pijamis are of the loosest on the 
top of agreit shock of giea^y hair lests a tmsel-covered skull cap Ha 
h iS a bio id turned up nose, ^ huge mouth tn which gleam a row of broad 
white teeth, ar long pointed chin with a short go it's beard at the end of 
It As he thru-jts his hand filled with clay into the “broad-bottom pot he 
aings some ^doggerel verses such as are so common in India. They were 
cemposed at the tiiSfie when the name of Tipoo Sultan was a terror 
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in the land, an^ people tpok Vvenge/fof tReir fepu d^FQciatQiry 
couplets, * ^ I 

“ Ho ^ Tipoo Sultan, hear, 

With thv long ahd “Ugly ear*} 

Thy father a dnanter queef, 

Thy mother a vivandier," 
he sings so^jtly.’* ^ ^ 

Here is a passage which might serve f^coi^mentary on the 
local Self-Government theories some English statesmen who 
cannot understand Hindosthanee dol ch:il affect. l‘he Nawab 
of Uajigunje sits on his thrcwie. To him ent^r\hret ex-sepoys ; 
and one of them says. 

“ Does the descendant of kings know at what pnee wheat is selling in 
the ir to-day ?" • 

‘ No." . 

“ They h id hoped and expected that under the new tule the price of 
gtain would be lower than whRt it was under the old rule—lower under 
the benignant soveteiKnty of the King of Delhi than under the loose 
goveiiiinent of the Engh^ pigs—but it was actually higher. Wheat was 
selling yesteiday at twenty feur sceis foi the lupee, and to day it is only 
twenty two seeis for rtie rupee. Was this to be permitted? Weie the 
scoundrelly grain-dealeis to be allowed to charge what they pleased?" 

“ Ot couise notcries the new ruler, wiih animation. “Ihey shall 
not be allowed lo rob the poor We will crop their eais for them. They 
n.ust sell cheap and not dear. I will soon put this mattei straight. ZulR 
kar All Khan, let an oidei issue that the giaip-dealets shall sell wheat at 
thirty ^eeis for the lupee, and no le«s, and sec that it is cairied out.'’ 

“ U'ah ' Wii/t cry the Sepa >s. “ Yeh ml ftfj Av (This is indeed 
a Governnient.) • 

The women characters brought !o bear on this Teuch^om of 
Peril Sxd admirably pourtrayed—nenous, excitable Mrs. Neale, 
■whose stciling excellencies and capabilities of self repiession 
would never have *bcen made known lo those who l^ved and 
admiied her most, buf fey an overvihclming catastiophe ; gentle, 
Iciby like Mrs. Forde ; innately snobbish Mrs Dyke, the con¬ 
ceited wife of thc,comqioft-place seeriyng, chivahotre Magistrate 
Collector who elects to die at his ^st lather than find safety 
flight* Mis. Graham, the heathen * Burmese widow of a 
defunlt Scotch seigeant—all are human, life-like, true to Nature, 
So are the* two hcroim?^, Magy and Chloe Neale; an effective 
contraffct. * * • 

The latter a fair haiied, blue eyed, waim hearted, gushing, 
sill)? little wax doll of a ^irl; the former a nobly planned 
woflian, tender and true, and chivalrous m disposition almost 
to a fault. Mr. Thomas’s development of the characters of 
these sisters is worth studying. He is good at expositions 
of character ; and not without a sefise of humour. He is 
not a good word-painter of landscape and scenery \ but fondly 
imagines that he is, and consequently writes a deal of theatrll*^ 
cal icduplication of nature, a la mode theatrical dfop sc^ne^' 
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Imitation teay be very sincere fliittery ; but wt prefer R. D. 
Blackmore and WiHiam )l 51 ack unadulterated. Their apt 
interpretations of the voiccful, real, living,* changeful world of 
nature have spoilt the rnodern no^pl reader’s sense of enjoy¬ 
ment in hyperboliejraitations. *■ 


The National Revien^ August, 1887. London: W. 11 , Allen 
& Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


T he NationM Review for Augpst contains a very intcrcst- 
ing paper‘on Wagner’s letters to Frau Eliza Wille; 
another on the mystical side of Woidsworth, which will have 
value for people who believe that commonplace can be inspired ; 
another on the country clergy, bygone of themselves. In view 
of the sans cullotte outcry now being raised in England against 
parsons, the last named article is ’valuable. The Rev. E W. 
Bowling, Rector of I loughton Conquest, in Bedfordshire, is the 
writer. His reason for writing he gives m these words :— 

Efforts to disparage, or lather to slander the clerg)’^, and especially tlie 
country clei^y, have been foi inany>cais unceasing, and aic fully known 
only to those who love to spicad the slandcis, and those uho love to 
swallow them. It is time that an tlfou was made to defeat, or at all 
events to drag into the light of da>, tliese calumnies, which aie mischievous 
chiefly because they aie secret and iiisidiouf. 

Mr. Bowling points out that the country parson’s position 
is one which, however blameless he liimsclf may be, must needs 
expose him to some unpopul&rity. He is often of the quo}urn ; 
being obliged thereto by sense of duly , for very' few''pat sons 
covet the honour of Avriting J V. after their names Un¬ 
popularity attaches to the office. “ At a political meeting, 
held during the recent elections, the rLing of an cxcclkmt 
magistrate (a layman) was greeted with many groans: thcic 
were uttered by an elector, who prefaced his interrujition with 
the naif remark, ‘ He ^ave a mo?ith ’ By v'irtuc of his holy 
ofHce a priest of the Clmrch of England cannot cuny favour 
with his parishioners by ignoring their “ love children,and 
their drunkenness. His protest agaiii'^H. popular vice is, by 
Demos, imputed to him for unrig^\tcousrtcss. Then therf; is the 
vexed, much misunderstood fiucstion lOf tithes. Mr, Bowling 
writes;— 

V' 

y The pecuniary relations of people and parson must often stir up some 
j ill-feeling. Even when the tithe is paid, as it ought to be, by the land- 

to owner, the tenant has a notion in his head that it comes out of Ins own 
has t. Can we wonder at this when we hear “ educated ” persons com* 

Whit< ihe Qleigy being^“ ffaid out of taxes" ? Andean we wonder 

it, that the farm-labourer believes those who agnate him; when they tell him 
Slug that he “ pays for the pai on,” and tint if the tithe were taken ftom the 
qott Church, th^e would‘■be several shillings a week more for him and his 
iainily ? Eu^is there any just cause for ill-feeling against the paison in 
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this matter H Hitright <o his titM standi on much the samft ground as 
that of a doctor to his fee, or of a cradesnmn to payment of This bill; * yet 
It exposes him to much misrepresentatioif and dislike. A reform m this 
matter of tithe would, I believe, be* welcomed J>y none moie than by the 
rleigj, whose tithe varies so gieptly from yeat to yeai, as to make the 
•amount of iheir mcotfte painfully uuceitain. 

Again, Uic liberation Society qncl the Agriatltiiial Labourers’ 
Union spread .ibioad most cxaggciatcd laeas^of the paison’s 
wealth, and thus excite the covetousness ^ his pool or bicthren. 
lie is accused of being the best paid man in the paiish, and th,c 
idlest. Ihe countiy paisoa exhibits his side of *1110 shield, 
lluis — , 

As leqaid vmrk there aie doubtless times in some sm<ill parishes when 
.the tlerj'yman may seem to join^the ranks of the uireniploj id ; but from 
woiiN, ansieiy, and responsibility*he is nevci quite fiec And as legiids 
liib “ pa>,’ in a lit^ge nnjoiiu of cases, if he h ul on IcaMiig the Univeisity 
bctome a harnsUr, solicitor, ilieiclnnt or m inufactuici, he would be 
leccivu g f\r moic in ihc way of woildiy goods than at piesent falls to his 
lot. 'llie HCtory may l^e “ ^he best house in the pinsh,” but if those who 
(ly out agvinst the wealth of the cltigy wouhl take the trouble to examine 
i lets, tiny would lind tiiat in most (ast,- the cleigyman alld hib family can 
Imcl) live on the income deiivtd fn m the C iniich , he must eitlur have 
piiv ite means, or add to his intome bv litoiaiy oi olhei woik, or else, ns 
IS the c ise now with many, hud it hatd to make “ the two ends meet.” 

By wa> of index to the uttci unsciuiiulousness of the vilifiers 
of the countiy clergy, he ic is an extiact horn one of the leaflets 
that aic*bc]ng stiewn bioidcast o\ci the land ■— 

It comes fiom 7 he FatJn LahoMfiVi CtifecJu^ni (piice id.) 
ptepaicd by tl^c clianm in of the Noith Essex district of the 
Nation A*gncultuial Labouicrs’ Union *— 

• VII. COMMANDMIXI. 

If a landowner, firmer, p us m assail the chastity of thy wife or 
dart^hteis, and seduce tluin.iiom iht paths of virtue thou shall not call 
lias adulten, but be ihankful^foi then condescension in tims l^iourmg 

thee ' • • 

# 

One ino#c quotation will suffice 

^ Let n»c point out one special haidship of our position ; we are not 
attacked opejily by those v^io know us, and wlioin we know ; such 
ass ulaiits we migi.t meet luce tO(>fare, and if guilty, we might make 
•anunds *»if not guilty, prove our innocence Those who beai lalse witness 
aga list th» oaison aie not tl»y ol his own paiish Paid agitatois, aiio- 
iijinoms pamphletet IS, scuiiilous •leaflets, sectetly sold oi gratuitously 
cncukted, pot-house gossip—these are the tiaduceis whom he cannot meet 
face to face, and who fot many years have been poisoning the minds of 
the poor agimst him. For much of this calumny the Agricultural 
Labouiers’ Union has to answer I have no wish to attack Mr. Arch 

m , - __ -- _. . 

* I should have adi^d “ and of a landlord to roceyre his rftit,’* but out 
recent Irish expennees have taught us'^hat there is only one robber worse 
than the landloid who asks for his rent, viz, the ^enant w^o has the 
dishonesty to pay it. • 


l|iOTlCE^. 

»fty wath«rl;lt*fgy, I hlvk Iid9iir«d|ki$ ^u^age, 
Artd uttdoubted ability. iTgiVe hiih fall credit folr pure and hottest 
motives, though he tnay have fallen into iaaccurades of stateitiemt tvhich, 
if they had been made by a clergy manin or out of the ptllplt, wohld have 
made the country ring with Outcries agaii.st the lying and dishonesty of the 
clergy. But while I wish Mr. Arch wcH where he does good work, l»» 
maintain that the Agricultural Labourers' Union hrsfor many years vilified 
the country clergy by roe speeches ot its agitators and by its^ punlications. 

% -- 
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l^AngAlif Vurop Dnrsan. Printed by Krishna Chandra Das, 
at the O.sborn Printing House, ii, Bentinck Street, and 
Published by Pratap Chandra Ghosh, 91, Durga Charan 
Mitra’s Street, Calcutta. 


W E knew not when we received this boo'k, a year or .so 
ago, that M'c should have to mourn so soon the death 
of its distinguished author. Dr. Ramdas Sen was an excellent 
man and a devoted man of letters, 'fhough a zemindar, he 
had none of tnc vices in which young iren of his class arc 
generally found to indulge. Ilis life has been short, and 
throughout that short life, he was an earnest, assiduous, 
and enquiring student. He made Indian antiquities his 
Special study, and his publications on that subject have 
become authoritative in this country, and obtained appreciative 
recognition among oriental scholars in Europe. The Floren¬ 
tine Academy lately honoi^red him with the Doctor’s Degree, 
and another distinction of the same value came for him from 
Europe on the very day he breathed his last in his zemindari 
cutcheri, near Ranaghat, in the district of Nuddea. He occupied 
an impo.“.tant place in current Bengali literature, in which 
his name will be long remembered a*' that of a litcrateur of 
the mejgt geqial and gentlemanly dispbsition, and of the most 
pnsectariah principles. «There is fiot,a Bengali periodical at 
the present time, Hindu tA Brahmd, thcistic or atheistic, Ivhich 
is not indebicd to ‘Dr. Ramdas for valuable conWibutions; 
and those contribution.s often came m\solicitcd. Placed' above 
all material want, Dr, Ramdas was complete master of his time, 
which he mkde use of in a ^manner which ought Co be an 
example to all his countrymen. Hd‘ha.s died early, but he has 
not died without doing substantial work for his country, 
Ramdas Sen will always be an honoured and loved name 
/Bengali literature, 

/ Tlie book before uS is, perhaps, the last from the hand of the 
l^eccased Doctor, it will be given us to notice in the’ 

pages of this Re'diew, It contains an account of the author's 
travels iq Eu^ropq about two years before his death. The style 
Is t4ear and concise as best befits a bobk of travel; and the 
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man tijho hath tasted learning but will confess the matt} way % of 
PiaJitiHo b\ those whot not confetitfd With staL teutpis^ are ahh to manage 
and set forth new po niton \ to tht. world and, Wi,to they b>tt as the dust 
and cinders of our Jiet, so lout' as in that notion tluy rn ly )et f<frrv to poUsk 
find brighten the armoury of truths even for that nspeit the} were not uffer* 
ly to be cast away, —MiuiON. 
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